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I SHOULD HAVE DEDICATED 


THESE VOLUMES 

■ri> 

LOPtD CANNING, 


IIAU HE tjved; 

I NOW INSCniBE THEM REVERENTIALLY 


TO Ills MEMORY. 




. . . Foil To THINK THAT AN IIANDI-'UL OP VKOVLH f'AN, WITH THK 

GREATEST ('0\ RAGE AND roLK'Y IN THE WORLD, EMRRACE TOO LARGE ENTENT 
OF DOMINION, IT MAY HOLD FOR A TIME, RET IT WILL FAIL SEDDENLY. — 

Bacon, 


. . . As FOR MERCENARV FOROE^ (iVIIK H IS 'J’llE HELP IN THIS (lASE), 

ALL EXAMPLES SHOW THAT, WHATSOEVER ES'I’A’l'E, OK PRINEE, TKJTII REST 
UPON THEM, HE MAY SI'REAO HIS FEATHERS FOR A TIME, RET HE WILL MEW 
THEM SOON AFTEli. — Bacon. 


If there re feel i*kei-ared, it is hard to teel whence 'JTIE spark 
SHALL (!OM14 THAT SHALL SET PI' ON EIRE. TllE MA'I'l’ER OF SEDITIONS IS OF 
TWO KINDS, MECH RoVEEO'Y AND MlUTl DISCONTENTMENTL 1 t IS CERTAIN, BO 
MANY OVERTHROWN ESTMTIS, SO MANY VOTES FOR TU()ERLI>\. . . . I'llE 
CAUSES AND MO'riVES FOR SEDITION ARE, INNOVATIONS IN RELIGION, TAXES, 
ALTERATION OF LAW'S AND CFSTOMS, RREAKING OF ITHVILEGES, GENERAL 
OPPRESSION, ADVANCEMENT uF CN WORTHY l‘ERSONS, STRANGERS, DEATHS, 
DISBANDED SOLDIERS, FACTIONS GROWN DESPERATE; AND WHATSOEVER IN 
OFFENDING PEOPLE JOINETH AND KNITTETII 'I'HEM IN A (JOMMON CAUSE. — 

Bacon. 




EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The editing of tlie second voluine of Sir Jolin Kaye’s Jlistovy 
Las Loen regulated on tlu^ same jirineaple as wjis tlu* first. TJio 
text has Ixicn left intacd.. In llio te.w instiimavs in whicli th(^ 
Editor has helicvod that tli(3 conclusions arrived at hy the dis- 
tinguished author wci’cnot \vari’ant(‘d l»y facts, ]i(‘- has intimated 
his dissent, and his reasons for thatdissimt, in notes licaring liis 
initials. The Appiaidix has Ix^en souKAvliat redne^ed, (other hy 
the omission or the ahhreviation of mattiT w]ii(di S(ajm(Hl su])er- 
fluous, or hy tin* transfer as notes to tlu^ ]»ages indi(;atcd of 
corrections made hy tlie author in editions suhs(;<]uent to the first. 
The spelling of proper nam(‘s 1ms, moreover, l)(.‘en made to con- 
form to the more correct system now ]ia])pily coming into 
general use. 

Under ordinary circuimstances th(3 fhlitor would have re- 
frained from adding to the above short exjdanation. It has 
heen represented to him, however, that as the ])rescnt Uadiniot 
Edition will appeal to a larg(i class who may not have the 
o[)portunity of referring to a Gazetteer, it would add con- 
siderahly to the value of the work if he wore to add a short 
description of the geogra})hical position of the principal 2)laces 
iimntioned in each volume. To comply with this suggestion 
the Editor lias compiled, partly from an excellent little work — 
the very best of its kind — entitled “ Scliool Geography of India 
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aiJ(l Rnniiali,” l>y the late Trofepsor Bloehmanii ; and 

})artly from tlie ii(‘W edition of “ I’lioniton’s (iazetteer a list of 
forty-bix jdaetjs iiuaitioued in tliis volume. ITo has also ap> 
ja^mhnl, to th(‘ eliii])ter to whieli it refers, an excellent sketch 
oi‘ the lm|)(n*ial (h’ty of J)(‘hli, tlie original of whicli was 
kindly <>‘iven 1o him some time since hy Mr. Atkinson of the 
hecord Office. 

G. B. M. 

i Noventher, LSSS. 

at C-Jik*utta by tlie Calcutta Hclioolbook Society. 



FJIEFA (IE 

r.Y Siu JOHN KAYK. 


When the first voluino of this hook was ])nhlisliO(l, I had little 
expiuttatiou that tluj second would he so lon^ iu course of (* 0111 - 
pleti(>]), as tlie result has shown it to liav^e heen. Jii truth, T 
had Eot ineasiiiH'd aright th(‘ (extent of the work Ixd’ore ino. 
But wlieii I came to take a(‘coiint of tlic wo.dtli of luy ma,terials, 
and to retl(M!t upon the imvans of converting tliem into history, 
1 saw clearly lliat tln^ task 1 had undertaken was a UKjre 
arduous and jaa-plexing one than 1 had originally supposed. 

It is not difticailt to makii the reader nnde.rstand my per- 
plexities; and J liope that, understanding, he will sympathise 
with them. The evtaits to Ixi nari*at(;d covcumhI a large area of 
space, hut were (;om])r(*-ssed within a small ])eriod of time. 
Chronologically Th(‘y moved along jiaralhd lines, hut locally 
they were divergent and distracting. The (jiiestion was how 
it was best to deal liishaically witli all th(‘se sync-hronous 
incidents. d\) have writhm a(;cording to date, witli some 
ap])roach to fidelity of (h^tail, a number of separates narratives, 
each illustrative of a partimilai- day, or of a parti(mlar week, 
would have h(‘en easy to tlm, writer, and would in some s(^rt 
have represented the character of the crisis, one of the most 
distinguishing features of which was derived from the con- 
fusiem and distraction engemhu-ed by the multi])li(nty of sim- 
ultaneous outbursts in ditlbrent ])arts of the ccnintry. This 
mode of treatment, however, though it might accurately reflect 
the situation, was not lik(ily to gratify the j’(3ader. d'he multi- 
plicity of ])ersonal and local names ra])idly succeeding each 
other would have bewildered him, and no distinct impression 
would have been left u})od his mind. But though the nature of 
'^fche subject utterly forbade all thought of unity of place and 
, unity of action, with reference to the scope of the entire work, 
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there wjiR a certain unification of the Hcveral ])arts whic^h was 
practi{;a)>lo, and vvliiclj sn^^-ested wdiat niight l)e called ai) 
epiHodical tn*atni(*nt of ih(5 siil)j(H:t, with 8iich coiniecting’ links, 
or such a geinn’al framework or setting', as liistoricvil truth 
might, ])(‘rmit. And, in tact, different parts of tlio country 
W(n'c so mzl. off from cacli otino* when mutiny and jx^hellion 
w(',re at their Indght, that eacli series of ojX'rations for the 
su])|)r(!Ssion of local ixwolt had a S(‘])arate and a distinct char- 
aider. (^utainly, in the earlier stages of the War, theu'e was 
no genei'al di'sign — litth^ co-opeiation or ei )li(.‘sion. lOvauy man 
(lid what was hesi in his (‘y(.‘s to meet with vigoin* and sagacity 
an imexjx'ntcd (U’isis. d1ic cutting of our tch‘gra])h-vvii es and 
th(.‘ intiUTii j»t ion of our posts W(‘r(‘ among tin; first Jiostile (dforts 
ol‘ tlic insurgenfs in all jKirts of tln^ oonntry. Joint action 
on a largi^ scah^ Avas thus rcndcnHl iin])ossi hie, and at th(‘ 
c,omm(‘n(‘(uu('nt- of the War it wmild sitarcidy hava‘ Ix^m d(‘,sir- 
ahle. f’or oiii' p<M)|)l(^ had to deal promptly with urgent 
symptojiis, and rehu'mices and consultations would have hi^en 
I'atal to success. 

Thus circumstanc('d Avith ri'sjjcct to the? co]n])onent parts oi 
this Ilislory, I could not easily deU'rmim) to what particiila]’ 
(‘vimts it AN'oiild 1 h‘ hest to giv(‘ ju'iority of nar’ration. Om." 
thing soon hc'cann* unph'asantly a])j>ai ent to me. I Inul made a 
mislak(^ in ror(‘c.asting th(‘. plan of \\\o (mtin*, work, in an 
“ Advcrtismeiit. ” [uvlixed to the First, Volume. It Avas im- 
possii)le to write adc«jnat(dy, in this instalnumt, oT my tmek, ot 
all till' opm'afions which I liad oj'igiiially intended to re(;ord. 
Witli materials (»f such great int(‘i't‘st Ixd’ore me, it A\a)uld liavc 
Ixieii unwise I, o starve the narrati\m; so 1 thought it hest to 
mak(^ confession of’ m'ro]', aaid (‘Xjunige my too-hasty })romiscs 
from suhs(‘(|uent t'dltions of the work, in j»ursuane(^ of this 
rtndsed s(*heim‘, I A\as compcdhMl to jmt a,sid(' much that I had 
Avritten for this >S(*cond N’olunu*, and though this has ne- 
(‘cssarily refardiMl its juihlication, it has ]dac.ed me so nuudi in 
advance Avltli the Avork to he acc‘omplislu.*d, that, 1 hope' to he 
ahle to jiroduce the next volume after a much shoi'ter interval 
of time. 

Th(^ selcidion made for this A'oluiiie from the cha])ters Avhich 
I had Avritten may not ]xu*haps he the hest, hut it is at least 
sulliciently intelligihle. After d(*sorihing the earlier incidents 
of the mutiny, as at Vlirathiind Dehli, at IJanaras and Alhihahad, 
ami at ditferent stations in the Fanjah, J have narrated, up to a 
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certain point, those two «;roat series of operations— the one 
expedition starting' from J^engal with ti’oo])s drawn from tiio 
Littoral, the other from the North-Western Frontier, wilh 
forces deriA^Ml from the If ill Stations and the raiiial) — wliieli 
were conMiinniat(‘d in the capture of Dehli and tla^ first relief 
of Lakhnao. In tlie one I have traced tJie niovements of Neill 
and Havelock, umhu* the direction of Lord (^aiininij^, and in the 
other of Anson, Larmn’d, Wilson, and Nicholson, with the aid 
and inspii'ation ol‘Slr ♦fohn jjawrence. It is hy thus followinij;* 
the fortunes of individuals that wo niny hest arrive nt a just 
conce})tion of ilie ^emu’al action of tlie whole. 1^'or it was hy 
the eneroi(vs of' ijidividiial inen, acting* mostly on tiudr own re- 
s])onsihility, that liltle hy litth^ rcludlion Avas troddtm down, 
and the sn])7‘(!nia<‘y of tlu^ En^di.sJi firmly rea\stahlished. It 
will 1)0 secmtliat 1 liav(‘ adhered very clos«dy to jmrc' narraf ive. 
'Idle Aa)Jnnie, indeed, is a volunu' of la(d., not. of controvcu’sy and 
s])eculation ; and as if. ridates t.o tlu'. earlit*r sc.c'iu's of tlu' 52,'reat 
strue^^'le for tli(' l]iiijdi-(.‘, it is mostly an account of military 
revfdt and its siijipression. 

Dealin O' AV'it h t.lc' laroe mass of facds, whieli ai'c. 7'(^p7'odu(!e(l 
in the clia])te]'s now ])n])lish(‘d, and in thos(* which, thouoh. 
written, I liavc,' lauai com])t‘ll(‘d to r(\s(u*ve for fnturt^ juihlica- 
tion, 1 hav(‘, consul hal and (;ollat(‘d vast ])ih's of contem])orary 
correspondence, and (altered lar<j:;(dy into eommnnic.d/um, hy 
personal intereoursi* or hy hitler, with men who have heeu 
individually eonn(‘<‘tc‘d with tlu'. events dese.rihed. For every 
page pi(hlish(!(l in this volnnu^ sonu' Um ])a_o(*s have heen 
WTitten aij(l ccuupiled hi aid of the nai'i'ative ; artd if 1 have 
failed i 7.7 tJio one oi’^at ohjei^t of my a 77 ihitio 7 i, to hdl the truth, 
without exaoo(.]-; 0 jiui 011 tlio oiui hand or 7 ’(!S(U'vation on the 
other, it has not hi'cn for want of (“ariiest and lalxjrious impiiry 
or of eonscdiuitious emleavour to turn my ()])]>ortn nit.ies t(j the 
h('si account, and to lay hefori^ the pnhlie an lioiK'.st exposition 
of the historical facts as tiny have Ikmul unioldijd hefore. me. 

Still it is ])rol)a])h^ that the ac(aira(_‘y of some of the details 
in this volume, esjx'cially tliose of p(;rsona] iinddeut, imiy he 
questioned, jxuliaps conti'adicted, notwith^lamiino', 1 was about 
to say, all the eai*e tliat I liavi^ takmi to in V(.*sn'^ate tluun, hut 1 
helieve tliat I should I'atlier say “hy reason of that viuy care.” 
Such questionings or conti’adicticjns slionld not. he too readily 
'’accepted ; for, altlioup;]i the autliority of the questioner may he 
good, there may he still better authority on the other side. 1 
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hcO-vo often had to ehooH(‘, hotweeii very (conflicting stateinents ; 
and J Imvci KonodJiiK^s iound niy infonoants to ])e wrong, though 
a])]>arent]y witli the liest oj)])ortiniities of lieing riglit, and 
hav(‘ heioi e.onjpelliMl to r(‘j(M^t, as (conviincing proof, even the 
ov{0‘wli(‘lniing assi'rtion, “ Ihit, 1 was 11i(‘ro.” JMen who are 
liersonally rngagc‘d in stirriiig ovents are oftioi too innch oe- 
eiipi(id to know what is going on heyond the little spot of 
ground which holds tlnnii at th(‘ tinu*, and often from this 
restrict(cd sta-nd-jioint Ihev s(‘(5 tlirongh a glass darkly. Jt is 
liard to dish(di(cvc^ a. man of honour when lu^ t(‘lls you what he 
hinis(df did ; hut (‘vmy wrihu*, loiig engaged in historical 
imjuii-y, has had iudonc him instancies in wliiidi men, after even 
a. hriid’ lapse of tiimc, hav(‘ (uinfoumled in their minds the 
tliought of doing, or tlie intent to do, a e( 0 *tain thing, with the 
faict of having actually don(c it. lnd<M'd, in the (.commonest 
aifaii’s of daily life, w(^ often iind the intmit mistakmi for the 
act, in the ndrospeict. 

Tlie (case of (^'i]»ta.in leisscr’s alleg(‘d oiler to take a Sipiadron 
of Dragoons and a troop ol* Horse AriUho’v to J)ehli on the 
night of the 10th of May (illustnited in tlie A])}endix ) ‘^ may 
lie regardicd as an instaiHce ol‘ this confusion. I could cite, other 
instances. One will sufti(ce : — A military olli(.c(‘r ofhigh rank, of 
stainless honour, with a gri'at historical n^juitation, invited me 
some yeais ago to nu^ct him, for the (‘X])ress juirposo of making 
to me a most important stateimuit, with referemcc to one of the 
most interesting e})isodes of tine Sijiahi War. The statement 
was a v(‘ry striking one ; and 1 was refcTrod, in eoniirmatioii of 
it, to another othicer, who lias since Ix^come illustrious in our 
national liistory. Immediately on leaving my informant, 1 
wrote down as nearly as ])ossible his very words. It was not 
until alter his d(‘atli that 1 was able orally to consult the friend 
to whom he had ndiu’rod me, as being personally (cognisant of 
the allegt^d fact — the only Avitness, indetid, of tlie scecne de- 
secribed. 'idle answer was that he had heard the story before, 
but that nothing of the kind liad ever ha])pened. ddie asserted 
incidiuit was one, as I ventured to tell the man who had 
described it t(‘ me at the time, that did not cast additional 
lustre on liis reputation ; and it would luivc been obvious, 
even if lie had ix-joiced in a less unblemished reputation, that 

riVansterred in sullicient detiiil as a footnote to the page in wiucli the' 
IranMteiiun is recorded. — G. J3. ISI.J 
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it was not for self-ji;lorificati()n, Imt in oLudieiice to an irre- 
pressible desire to declare tlio trnili, that lie told me what 
afterwards apjteared to be not an aceoni])lished fa.(;t, but an 
intention uufulfilletl. Expericaiees of this kind rendt‘r the his- 
torical in(j[iiii*er viuy sca*-|)tical even of information supposed 
to be on “ the best ])ossible authority.” Truly, it is V(iry 
disheartening* to lin<l that the; neai'cr one approaclu^s tbe 
fountain-head of truth, the further off we may hnd ourselves 
from it.^‘ 

But, notwithstanding su(‘h discouraging instama's of tli<^ 
difficulty of extracting tlu^ trutli, evcui from tlio t(\stimoJiy oi 
truthfui men, who have ])e(‘n actors in the sccuuvs to b(^ de- 
scrilK'd, I cannot but admit tln^ gem'ral valm^ ol such t(‘stimony 
to the wiiter of con1em])orary history. And, indeed, tluu'o 
need 1)0 some advantage's in writing of events still tr(‘sh in the 
nuunory of m(ui to compemsatr^ for its Jiiauilest disadvantages. 
Tiiese disadvantages, hovv(n'er, ought always to l)e felt by the 
writer I’ather than by the Header. Jt has b(‘en often said to 
me, in 3‘e]‘ly to my impiiiies, “ V(‘s, it is ])orh‘ctly inn;. But 
these men are still living, and the truth cannot be told.” To 
this my answu.)!' has l)e(;u : “ d\> the historian all men are dead.’ 
If a writer of contemporary history is not ])re])ared to trciat 
the living and the dead alike — to speak as Irc'cly and as truth- 
fully of tiic former as oi* the latfer, with no more rcistirvabion 
in the on(‘ case i haii in t he otlun* — he lias altogetluu* mistaken 
his vocation, and should look for a subject in ])rehi8toric times. 
There are some actors in the scenes liere d(*scri IhhI ol whom J do 
not know whether they be living or whether they be dead. Some 
have ])assed away from the s})hero of worldly exploits whilst 
tliis volume has been slowly taking shape boTieath my pen. 
But if this has in any way influenced the character of my 
writing, it has only been ]>y imparting incrcjased tenderness to 
jiiy judgment of men who can no longer def(;nd themselves or 
explain their conduct to the world, liven tliis olience, if it lie 
one against historical truth, 1 am not conscious of liaving 
actually committed. 

* It may meutioiK d lien; (tliou^-li not direcily ii» coulirmiilioii of the 
iibove) ay a curinaH illustration of tlio (lifli<*ulty of dihreruiiig triilli 

and (‘I'ror, that thu only .stidcnjoiit sorioimly iiiqm^m-d in a Idrmor work ol' 
Jiistory by the antlior ot 1hi« l)ook, was tin* only ono wiiicli In* had made as 
tile result ot liis own jxMsonal knowledge — the only fact which he had 
witnessed with his own eyes. 
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I have ])nt a f(‘.w more wohIh to say, Init h^'caiise T say them 
last it must not ])e thoii^'lit tliat 1 feel t]i(*m h'ast. I am pain- 
fully sensihh* that in this narrative T ha\a; failod to do justice 
to tlie c<)ura^(‘ and ennstaney of many hrave men, who^e f^ood 
def‘ds deserved .'-])e(‘iiil illustration in this narrative^ and would 
liav<‘ ree(‘ived it, hut for 1h(^ exi^ameic's ot 1imt‘. and s])ace, 
which have forhidden an am])ler record, d'liis, ])crhaps, may 
la*. mor(‘ apjiaieiit in othm* v(>lunies than in this. Ihit, what- 
<*-V('r may he iln* omissions in this n‘S]M‘et, 1 do Tiot think that 
they will lu^ attrihnt(‘d to any want of a] »preciation of tlie 
i»’allantry and fhi’titnde of my countrymen in doiiij:; and in 
sulferint;-. oik' eonhl r(‘)oice m<tr(‘ in I he ])riviley;<‘ of il- 

Instratin;;' tlieir Ina-oie (haals than tla^ anthoi' of tlu'st* Aa)lunK‘S. 
it is o]i(' of lh(‘ Ix'.st <*om]>t‘nsations of his1nji(*al labour to he 
snllei'ed to \vi*it(‘ olh'Xploits rellecting so mueli lionour upon the 
eharac((‘r of the nat ion. 

d. \V. K. 

Pj:n(;e — iidik /•, ISTO. 



LLST ANJ> Slioirr DESCRIPTION' OF PLACES 
IMEN'l’IONLD IN THIS A’OLFME. 


Aojia or A(3 uaji, oh llio rivio’ .I:udiiji 1 i, fornicrly a village, iiiiido by Sikandsir 
Ijodi Ili(i ( 'a [iita I <»r India. Jl conlimu'd as hiicli till I las i’oi;j;'n of Shall 
dalian. 'I’lic Ihrt, ])uiH <liii tin' rcii!^!! of Akhar. coidains a jtalaco a,iid 
S(‘\iral l)(Miili('ii! l»iiil>iiiiij;s. It is now Iho In ad-i] iiaricrs oi' lln* civil 
division ol‘ lln* same name'. In ISh? tlic jiopnlalion of the cily was 
about 1 ID. O'. 0. 

All.'mi.'mcx I), I'oriiici ly calk'd rrayii^a, situati'd at conllni'iicc (irihc Janinali 
and tin' (oni,L!;tS. d’ln; i’orl, ri'slini; on the Jamnali, was built l)y Akbar. 
Allahabad i-s now tin.' siTit of tin' ( bwcrnmcnl nl' the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and is llu' cenire of (In' railway sysb'in of Norlhcrn India.. 

Amealaii, capital of Si rhind, situated on an open j>lain, threii niiles (‘ast of 
Ihe river ('lia;.diar, lift} -livi; niih'S inuili of Jvirnal, si.xty-iiine miles soulh- 
(■a.-^t <>!’ Ijndiuiia, 

A.MiaT.vAU, c,.n-l town ol" tin' division of tin' sanu' nanu^, is tin', sacred cajiltal 
of th(' Sikhs, d'ln' <lis<ri<‘t is bmunled <U) tin' north-west by jin' rivm’ 
Jia\i. oil the nor1h-(*ast by tln^ district of (d urdas[)ur, and on the south- 
west by the di Ariel, of lealior. 

-VzA’uo aiui, can I town ot Ihe di.^lricl of the sunn' name, in tin' IhiTairaH 
di\i>i')!i. 1 1 was foiiinle 1 by Azam Khan, an ollicer of Shah Jahan. 

l>ALAM)sii \iiu (!rom the Ib'rsim hn/n/n/. hi'j:h, and .vAoZ/a-, town), ehiel' town 
ot tin; (listiiet ot the t-aim; name in lln- Mirath division. V 

UanAuas, also ealU'd Ka.^hi, on the (lanj^i's, a holy city of tin; Hindus. 
tamoiiH I'or iis e'haiits, its tcmj)les, its minarets, and lln^ ohsi'rvalory of 
Ibijah dai Siiiyh of Jaipur. It is tin; Inanl-quarloiH of the liivisioii of 
tile saiin; nann'. 

llAKHAeKcr-u, or ihe city of barracks, lifteen miles from Calcutta, on tin; left 
hank of tlu' IIultIi: si'lech'il mori; tliaii a hundred years as the site 
for tin.' troojes to ]>roteci the capital. 

llAiiiiAMi'b'U, a station in llni INI nr^hidalaid district, soiitli of tlie cily of 
that name, formerly ihe capital of Jhaipj.ih Jhirhampur is a civil 
station. 

(hiANAii, an anei. nt fortress in the Mirzapiir «listrict of the liamiruH division; 
twenty-.^ix miles trom JJamiras, and twenty i'rom Mirzapiir. 

Da.^ii)a:m AH, incorrectly writlin Dumdum, formerly the In ad-quarters of 
Artillery, imw a suburb of Calcutta, from whicJi it is distant four and 
a-half miles. 
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Deiiij, wrillon kIho Dihl! and Dilli, a city on a liranch of the Jamnah. d’hc 
pre.siMit city w;ib l>uilt hy Sliiih .Lilian, and v\as cnlh d by the Mu^hiil 
('(»uri, ill consc^jueucc, Sluilijaliilnahild. Tlic iici^libourliuod idiounds 
in hi.stoncal iccolicctions. In IS.'iT, it had a population of about 

Dehiia Di n, n district in tin* IMirath division, at the foot of tin* Ilinuilayas^ 
of Nvhii ii J)(‘lii;i, tin; hcad-tiuartcrH of tlui Und Gurkha Kc^^iment, is tlio 
cajiitnl. 

Deiia.iat, a division in the f^iniab, coniprisiiiir the 'I'rans-Indus tiu’ritory, 
aid the Sindh Sa^'-ar Dual), north ol iM nzairare:arh district. 

Faiz\ 1 '.ai>, ill Oiidli, chief town of tlie distiict and ilivision of the same name, 
on the (dia;„diril ; fanious as the birtlipl.ice ol Rani. 

Faiuu KiiAi'.so, on the (bni^(‘s, chief town of a distiict In Uie Ai:;ia division. 
'rin‘ lAn;j:lisli (‘i\il station is calh d Fath|j:arh. 

Fa'I'Iioaimi, ineornctly spilt I'Tittclip;iii h, tlmi* miles from Earriikhabad 

((J.V.^ 

L’a'I'iiitk, Honictinu'H hut incorrectly spidt h'utt(‘hi»oro, idiii f town of the 
district <d‘ the same name in the .Mlalialniil division ; seveiiteiii mih'S 
iioi'lJi-\V( si of Alljduihad, and lilty south-east of Kaidijair, 

hhui'zeihi, south id’ the river Satlaj, a military and civil station in the Lalior 
division of the Paiijah, 

( JoviNix; AKii, a fort built at Amritsar (<]. v.) by Raiijit Singli to oviM'awe the 
Sikli pili^^rim^. 

(U'iii)Asri u, tin' ('apilal of a distriid in the .Amritsiir division of tin* Panjab, 
boiindc'd on the north by Kasliinir, on tlu* east by Ivaii^rali, on tin* south 
])V tJie Aimitsar, and on tla^ west b^ tlie Sial)<ot, distiiet, 

ITazauam, on the 1( ft side of the Iinbis, nortli of Ibiwalpindi. This district 
jorms the iioi theriiiiiost part of ihitish India, rniinini,^ hctwi'en the Indus 
and the dliclain, and then jiassiiii; in Ion;; j)iit nairow strijis, called 
Ka;;lian, alom;- (he north-western liontii r ol Kasliinir. It is watered hy 
the Nainsnkh rivt'r, a tiihutary of the .1 In lam. 

IJiSAK, a dividoii, now fermin^ ])art of the Panjah, west of D( hli. In this 
division is the town of llaiisi, lamons in the liistoi-y of IIk* ilccliiie of the 
IMuLchnls. 

lIoTi ]\1 ai:i>an, a «‘aiitoiiment in tlie IN-shawar division, tin* In ad-cjuarters of 
tin* famous Corps of (Glides. It lies on tln^ ri;;ht hank of the Chalpiiui 
river, and is thirty-thri'o miles north-east of J’eshuwar. 

lIi'OLi (name deri^ed from /na/ /a, marsh reedf^). is a town in the distriet of 
the same name, in the division Ilirdwan, in Westirii lien;;ai. It was 
one of tin* earliest Eii;j;lish sidtleinenls. Ilii^di is also the name of the 
hraiieh of the (binges on which Calcutta is built. 

Jalanomau. a division of the Panjal) cumprisiiig the distriets of Jalandhar, 
Uoshiarjair, and Kanp’ah. 

JaI'M*l'i:, a town on the ( Gnnti, formerly capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Jaunpiir. and now child’ towni of the distriid. of the same name in tln.*^ 
Biinaras division. It is famous for a bridge over the G iimti, built by ' 
a gi'iierul of the famous Akbar, in l.'iTJ. 
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JjiELAM, a district of the Rawalpindi division. Its chief tovvn, a military 
station in ISoT, bears th(‘ same nnine. Jln lain is also tlic name of one 
of the five j^reat rivers of the Panjab. Jt has a length of alioiii 
miles. 

IvANUPTjii (sometimes illogically written Cawnpore), is derived from two words : 

“ Kaidi,” a name of Krishna, and “ Piir,” a. city. It lies on tla^ riglit 
bank of thci (binges, G2S miles from Calcutta, and IdO from Allahabad. 

Kaunal, the chief tovvn of a district in the Diddi division, formerly a 
military station. It is on the high road between Dehli and AmbalaJi. 

Kasiimik, ns now constituted, is bounded on the nortli-west by the distiict of 
Haziirah ; on the wui.st by tin; distriids of Ilaziirah, Rawalpindi, and 
dhelam, tlu' river Jhelam forming the; bmmdary ; to tin*, south hy th(‘ 
districts of Cujrat, Siiiikot, Curdiispur, and Kuugrali; hy the Stati's of 
Chamba, Lahiil, and Spiti ; to the east by the Cliinesc emjiire : and to 
lh(i north ])y the Karakoram range. 

Kohat, cajiital of district of same name, lies on the road from IVsliawar to 
Kahibugh. It is tbirty-.siwcu miles south of I*esiiawar. 

Laiiou, on th(j Rtivi, is chief town of the division of the same name, and 
ca])ital of the Paujab. 

L.vKitNAO : d(l(‘ OuDir. 

Lodiana, chief town of the district of the same name in tli(i Ambalah 
division. Lodiana was built by soim* gcaKTals of Sikandar Lodi, and 
was named after that prince. Tlie town is eight miles south of the 
Satlaj. 

IMiAX-Miii, the cantonment of Labor, thice miles distant from the civil 
station. It derives its name from a lamous saint. 

Ml HATH, the chh'f town of a district and divi.sion of the same name, some- 
times incorrectly sjielt Meerut, is on the liver Jvaliiiadi ; it is twenty- 
live miles from the damnah, and twenty-nine from the Canges. 

Naoshaiika, a village and cantonment in the ]*esha\vur district, twenty-six 
miles east of I’eshawar, on the Kabul river. 

OuDii, a province bounded on the norili by NijuU, and on the tlina) other 
sides by the nortli-we&tcrii juovinccs of Imiia. The luincipal stations 
in Oudli are Lakhnao, the enpital ; Ihirahiianki, Unao, Rai-Parcdi, Sul- 
tanpiir, Ihirtabgarh, Faizaluid, (iondah, Bahraich, Sitapiir, Ilardiii, and 
Kheri. The total area is 2'A,\)U'2. sijuare mih s, and the population, in 
J S57, amounted to nearly eleven millions. 

Panipat, a town in the Karmil district of the Dehli division, famous for the 
decisive buttles fought there, and for tlie turbulent character of its 
j)eO])le. 

Panjab, the — the land, as its name signitie.s of five rivers — is bounded in 
the north by Kabul and 8awad (commonly Swat), Kashmir, Tiiibct ; to 
the cast by Thibet, the Jamnali, and the North-West I’rovinces; to the 
south by the same Provinces, by liikanir and Jaisalunr in RaJiuibina, 
and by Sindh ; to the -west, by the Sulairnani range and Afghanistan. 
In 1857, the Dehli division was not included in the Panjab territory. 
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Pebiiawau, more correctly Pu'^liihviir, (it was formerly si)elt Parsliiiwar), is tlio 
chief town of the division of tlie same name. It lies near tlie left bank 
of tlie Bara stream, thirteen and a lialf miles south-east of the junction 
of the Sawad and Kabul rivers, and ten and a half from the fort of 
Jamriid at the entrance of the Khaibar Pass, It is 27G miles from Labor 
and PJO from Kabul. 

PiiiLrn, a t(>wn in tlu^ Jalandhar division, on the right bank of the Satlaj, 
eight miles nortli-north-west of Lodiana. 

UAvvALriNJ)], the chief station of the division of the same name in the 
Panjab. The division eoni|>ris{‘s the district also called liawalpindi, 
the i'ort of Atak, on the Indus, hiiilt by Akbar in loSJ, and the districts 
Jhelam, Cujrat, and Shah])ur. 

Uf i:ki, a cantonment for sappers and British troojis in the Mirath division. 
The d'homason Enginc'ering (College is here. Uiirld is twenty-two miles 
east ol' Saha ran j)iir. 

SiAi.kot, ehi(‘f town of a distibd in tho Amritsar division of the Panjab. It 
is seventy-two miles north-east of Labor. 

on the Hiigli, o})])osite Barraek])iir. Noted for the labours of 
Carey, Marshmuii, and Ward, in jnissionary (‘iiterprise. Was former)} 
incorrectly called Serainpore. 
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HISTOIIY OF THE l^^DIAN MUTINY. 


r>OOK IV.—TIIE KISJXE IX THE N( )Jrr]l-\VEST. 
[NIav, 1<S57.] 


CIIAEI’EE I. 

THE 1>EIIL1 JIISTOIIV. 

It was a work of tiiiKi at (Calcutta, to elicit all tiie deiails of 
tlK‘- sad story ])jiefiy outlined in tla^ |)r(^e(ulin^ 
chapter. Eut tlu* t!;reat lact was ]^at(uit to Lor<l Loni ('anninR 
Canning- that the J:ln[i;lish had heon driven out of 
Dehli, and that, for a time, in that ^reat centre of 
Muhammadan isni, the dynasty of tlie Mughul Eamily w.as 
restored. Tlie troinendous political si^’nili(janee of tliis revolii- 
lion could not he misiimlerstood hy the most oLtus(i, oi* glossed 
(wer hy the most san_ii;uine. d'ho Km})erors of l)(;hli had lon^ 
ceased to exercise any suhstantial authoi-ity over the )>cople 
wliom they had once ^overntHl. E'or lifty yeai's the Master 
of the Dehli I'alace had been, in the estimation of the En^disb, 
merely a ])a^eant and a show. Hut tlu^ j)a;j;eantry, the show, 
tlie name, had never ceased to he living influences in the minds 
of the princes and ])eo])lo of India. U]> to a comparatively 
recent period all the coin of India had borne the superscrijition 
of the Mughul ; and the chiefs of India, wlietlier Muhammadan 
or Hindu had still continued to regard the sanction given 
to their successions hy that sh.adow of royalty, as something 
]nore assuring than any recognition which CMUihl come from the 
substance of the Eritish Government. If the Em])irc of Dehli 
hatl passed into a tradition, the tradition was still an lionoured 
one. It had sunk deeply into the memories of the peojile. 
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Poubtful, before, of tbe strength of these influences, I.ord 
Canning now ])egan to suspect that lie liad been niisiiifornicd. 
In the preceding year, ]ie iiad mastered tlie whole Deldi 
history, and lie knew full well the ])eenliar circunistances which 
at that period made it so jx'rilous that the lni2)erial Paniily 
should be apjX'uled to in aid of the national cause, lie saw 
before liiin, in all their length and bi-eadth, the incidents of 
family intrigue, wdiich im})arted a vigxaous individuality to the 
hostility of tlie IMughul. lie knew tliat the chief inmates of 
the ]».'ilace had never l>e(‘n in a mood of mind so little likely to 
resist th(^ tem]»tatioiis now' oflered t() them, lb* knew that the 
old King himself, and his favourite w'ifl^ wlio laih'd liim, liad 
be(‘n foi' soiiH* time ch(‘rishing aniniositi('S and lesentments 
wdiich riaulered it but too likely that (_>n the first encouraging 
occasion they w'ould break into ojxui liostility against the 
usurj)ing Knglishinan, who had vaulted into the seat of the 
Mughul, laxluced him to a sup])liant, and thwairted him in all 
th(i most clierished w'ishes of his hi'art. 

With as much brevity as may suflice to make the 2)osition 
TiicUOiii <^h^ar, the Delili story must be told. The old 
nt(.ry— sijati King, Hahadui* Shah, wdios(^ soveixdgnty had been 

]>roclaimed, was the Bec(»nd in descent from the 
Em})eror Sh«lh A lam, whom, blind, helpless, and miserable, tlie 
English laid rescued ironi the gripe of the Marathas,* when at 
the dawui of tljc nineteenth century tlie armies of Lake 
and AVeliesley brok(‘ u]) tlnar ])owerful confederacy, and 
scattered tin? last hojies of the Erench. Shah Alam was the 
great-grandson of Aurungzib, the tenth successor in a direct line 
from Tainiur, the great founder of the dynasty of the Mughuls. 
Even in the de])ths of his misery and humiliation, he was 
regarded liy the most magnificent of English viceroys as a 
mighty 2K)tentate, whom it was a i)rivilego to jirotect, and 
sacrilege to think of sup 2>laii ting. The “ great game” of Lord 
Wellesle}" embraced nothing so stupendous as the usurjiation of 
the Imjierial throne. Perha^^s it w'as, as his brother Arthur 


* Lord Lake’s first interview with him is thus ofticially described in the 
records of the day: “ lii tlie magnificent palace built by 8hali Jahtin the 
Commandcr-in-Ohiof was ushered into the royal presence, and found the 
unfortunate and venerable Em2)eror, oppressed by the accumulated calamities 
of old age and dc'graded authority, extreme poverty and loss of sight, seated 
under a sninll tattered canopy, the remnant of liis royal state, with every 
e xternal appearance of the misery of his condition.” 
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und Joliu IMalcolin declared, and as ^^onn^'cr men suspected and 
binted, tliat tb(^ Governor-General, worn out by the ()p])ositions 
and restrictions of* tbo Leadiudiall-street (b)vernment, and 
l)rokeii in liealtli by tlio climate of Calcutta, bad lost bis old 
daring and cast aside Iiis ])ristinc ambition, rerbaps it was 
])clieved by bim and by li is associates in tbe Conncil (Ijamber that 
it would be sounder policy, t(‘]iding more to onr own grandeur 
ill tbe end, to gatln'r gradual strengtb from tliis jirotective con- 
nexion willi tin* Km})eror, b(*fore (mdeavouring to walk in tbe 
pleasant jiatlis of im])erialism. But, in eitluo* case, 1 k‘ rc^coiled 
from tbe tbougbt of its being snspectiHl in England, that 
be wIsIkmI to place t.b(‘. East India ( ’omjiany, sulistanti vely or 
vicariously, on tlu* tbr(»ne of tbe Alngbnls. “It bas never,” ho 
wrote to tbe St'cret (\»mmittec of tbe (^onrt of Dirc^ctors, 
June li, IHOd, “been in tbe contem[dation of tbis Government 
to derive from tbe charge of ]>rotoeting and siiji])orting his’ 
I\raj(asty the privilege, of em])loying tbe lioyal lbx*rogativ(‘ as an 
instrument of ('stablisbing any control or ascmidanc^y over the 
States and (diicdtains of India, or of asserting on the jiartofhis 
Majesty any of tli(^ claims which, in his capacity of Enqicror of 
Hindustan, his IMajesty may lie considered to }m)ss(\ss upon the 
provinces originally com])osing the Mughul Eni])ire. The 
lienefits whicli the Governor-! huuo'al in Council ex])ectcd to 
derive from placing the King of Ihdili and tbe Ihiyal Eamily 
under tbe ju’otection of the Dritisli Government, are to be 
traced in the statement contain(‘d in our despatch to your 
Honourable Committee of the Eith of July, 1804,* rehativo 
to the evils and embarrassments to which the British ])Ower 
miglit have beem exposed by the jirosecution of claims and pre- 
tensions on the ])art of the Maifitbas, or of the French, in the 
name and under the authority of his Majesty, Shah Alam, if the 
])erson and family of that unha])]y Jiionarch liad continued 


* The objects arc tliun ciniincrat(‘(l in the despatch to which reference 
is made: “The deliverance of the Emperor Shah Alain from the control of 
the French power f-stablislied in tlie North-Wiisl (piart(‘r of Hindustan, by 
which the Government of France hns be(m dej)rived of it powerful instru- 
ment in the eventual pmsecniion of its hostile designs against the British 
Uovernmimt in Indin, and the British Government has obtained a favourable 
opportunity of coneiliating the confidence and securing the applause of sur- 
rounding states by j>roviding a safe an<l tifiTKjuil aKyliini for the declining age 
of that venerable and unfortunate monarch, nnd a suitable maintenance 
for his numerous and distressed family .** — Juhj J3, 1801. 
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under tlie (custody and control of those ])owers, and especially of 
the French. 

It ninst have taxed th(‘ ingenuity of Lord AVellesley, oven 
with tlui (‘X])erienced guidance and assistance of Sir Leorp;o 
Harlow and Mr. LdinonstoiH*, to <lesi<j;'n a schenu^ for th(i oon- 
tinnance or r(‘storation of the Liiipiri'. on a small scale — a 
scheme wla'ind^y Sliali Alam mi^ht Ix'como nn)ro than a 
pensioner, a ]xi^(;ant, and a })iij»pef., aiid yet less tlian tin; 
substance of u soveici^ii. Jit* was to Ite a J\in^* and ye t no 
Jving— a sttiiM'tliin^ ami yet notliin^ — a reality and a sham at 
the same time. It was a stdact; to ns, in the “ ^rcat pimt*,” to 
know that wt; “held the Kino- ; ’ but it wtis a ])nzzle to ns liow 
to l>lay the (‘ai’d. It was, iiidet'd, a p*eat ])olit,ical paradox, 
wliich Ja)i(l A\'cll(‘slc‘y’s (lovenimcnt was called n])on to 
institute; and In* did the bi'st lliat could be* done, in the 
circumstances in whicli In* was plac(*(l, to r(‘(.‘oncilc not only the 
House of Taimnr, but tin* ]>eo])lc who still clnn^- reverentially 
to tin; ^reat Muhammadan dynasty, to th(* stall* of thino-s wliicii 
had arisen out of iliose cinm instances, it was (h.'tej’mined tliat 
a certain amount of that di<;nity, Avliieh is deriv(*d from 
territorial dominion, should still lx* attaelnd to tin* ]x‘rson of tlio 
Fm]>eror ; that within e<*rtaiu limits In* should still be the 
fountain of justice ; and that (in‘^*utivi*ly ) within those* limits 
the p()wer of life or di'ath sliould be in bis liainls. And, in 
addition to the revenues of the districts thus iH'served as an 
appana^^'e of tin; I’lirone, lie and his family Avert* to reeeivi; 
stip(‘ndiaiy allowaiu'es amounting to mor«* than a linndred 
thousand ])ounds a year. 

Thus tin* Emperor of all the Indies - tin* (ireat Mugliul, 
triulitioAvally live grandest sovereign in tin* Eni verse — beeanie, 
wliilst still indued Avitli the ]uirple ami tlie gold of imperial state*, 
and rejoicing in the a])])e*arance ot‘te‘rritorial dominion, virtually 
a peiisiom'r of a Eompaiiy of Merediaiits. I’lie situation Avasone 
Avhieh cemferred many advantages on the; Hritish (Government 
in India, but it Avas not Avitlnuit, its dangers. Even in the 
depths of liis misery ami elegradation, the Jving’s name Avas a 
])illar of strength; the rags of re>yalty Avere reverenced by the 
])eople. And liord AVellesley saAv clearly tliat if the ancestral 
iState of the Alughul Avere per])etuated~ if he AAxre left to reside 
in the Palace of fSlnih Jahaii, Avith all the accompaniments of his 
.former grandeur around him, in the midst of a Muhammadan 
po]>ulation still loyal to the House of Taimur — there miglit 
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some (lay 1)0 an attempt to reeonstruet tlio ruined nionareliy in 
lh(^ ]>erson of one of Shah Alain's Biiceessors, wliic^li nii^ht eanse 
us <j:rievous aniioyam^e^. So it ^vms })ropos(‘d tliat J\Iun^er 
should heeomo the residene(‘. of the Imperial f^tmily. Ihit the 
old Kin^ shuddered at the thon<;’ht of removal, and the shudder 
ran throut;h his family, from the oldest to the youn<!;est, male 
and h'Uiale, relative's and (h'pmidants. Not, tlnuad'oi-e, to intliet 
anv finiher })ain or liumiliation u])on tlu'in, T^ord Wc'lh'shy 
(‘ons(‘nt(Ml tliat tlu'V should ahidi^ in lh(^ Delili J\ala,(;e. At some 
futuri' time tlu'ir i'(UJioval niii^ht lx* (‘Ifeeted without any erne] 
divulsions, any of tliose strainings and craelcin;2;s ol the lieart- 
strin<;*s, A\'Jii(j]i must attend tln^ exodus ol ri’ine(\s horn in the 
]>urjd(', Avith th(‘ UKumu'y of actual Kov'ci'ei^nly still (resli 
witliin them. 

In I)( 'cemlx'r, ISOh, Shah Alam diinl, and was sueeeiHled hy his 
son, Akhar Sluih. It hayjX'iK'd that the Mn<2;lish 
ollieer, Avho at tiiat 1 iim^ r('])res(mt(‘d th (5 Ihalish Aiamrsimii. 

( »ov(*rnin(‘nt at J)('hli, was a. courtier of' tlu^ old 
seliool, \v]ios(^ inveterate politi'iiess of speec;]! and mann(*r had 
am]>le s(X)pe for ex('r(*is(‘ at tluj (‘X-iiujx'rial (cui’t. J\lr. Seton 
would hav(Mlied rather than hurt ttie feelings of* tlu', hum I )l('.st 
deni/en of the halaeA'. In tho, (•ari(*atur(‘s of the ]>(3rlod he was 
re])res('nted saluting* Satan with a low how, and ho])in<;* that his 
.Majesfv was Ava'll and ])ros]H‘rous. Assoeiatc'd at this iiiiH^, in a 
suhor(linat(‘ capacity with Mr. S(‘ton, hut mueli tiaisted, and 
eonsult(‘d hy him with the (h‘ieren(H‘ sliown to an e(jual in ji^’o 
and position, was youn^ Oliaih'S JMetealfo, avIjo, altlioii^^h littlij 
mor(‘ than a hoy, saw clearly tla^ store of future t rouble which 
the r>ritish ( iovc'rinm'ut was laying up for itsidf hy not eurhinj;- 
the ]>retensions ol' now elh'te, Muj^huh \ do not (M)ulorm,” 
lie wroh', “ to th(i ])(»licy of S( 4 ,on's mode of ma,n;i[;inj:; the Royal 
Family. It is hy a suhmission of manner and eondu(;t, carried 
on, in my opinion, far heyond the r(;s[ject and attention wliicli 
(‘an h(^ eithc'i’ pix-serihed hy forms or dictated hy a humane (xin- 
sideration for the fallmi fortun(?s (d* Ji omjo illustrious family. 
It destroys entirely tin*- di}i;uity which oujijht to he athached to 
him wlio represents the Rritish (iovernment, and who in rciality 
is to !L!;overn Jit Dehli ; and it raises (I have ]Kir(;eived the effect 
disclosini*; itself Avith rapidity; id(3as of iiujierial ])owor and SAvay 
Avhicli ou|^ht to he put t<j sice]) for ever. As it is evident that 
Ave do not mean to restore im])erial yiower to the Kin^, Ave ought 
not to yiursue a conduct calculated to make him aspire to it. 
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Lot Tis treat liim with the ros]M‘ct Juo to his sitiicatioii ; let 
iiiako liiiii C(iiiifoiiali]o iii r^-spccf, to oireiiniNtaiices, and ^ive 
liiiu all tlie moans, as iar as ])ossi])lc, of Eoin^ liap])y : but , 
nnl(‘ss w(' iiK'aii to rr-ostaMisli liis ]>(AV(*r, l(‘t ns not eneoma^o 
him to drram oT it.” No !j;r(‘y liainal politician could liav<‘ 
writhm anytliinjj; \vis( i- than tliis; and wlnm, after the la]>sc of 
a f«‘W y('ais, tlic writer himself hoi'ann* ‘‘ Io‘sld(ait ” at J)('lili, 
and had tin- snjd’enn' direction of affairs, all his hoyish impres- 
sio: s wei'o (Mintirined. Ih^ was l)i-onij,ht face to face witli a state* 
of tliin^-s orfciisi \ alik(‘ to o-asmi and to linmanity ; hutiieither 
lu^ 7ior liis snee('ss(»rs in tin* lo'>ideney could do more tljan 
recommend one im'asnro after another wliieli mi<j,ht iLr'radnally 
miti;j;.'it(‘ th(‘ evils w}ii(‘li st«*od out. so obtrusively Ix^foia* 
them. 

dhim* ])asse'l ; and tin* Kn;j,-1ish in India, se'ciii'c in their ,e;r(‘at 
poss(‘Ssions, (li-ea<lin;j; n(> external mu'iny, and feeling stroni;’ 
within them tin* power to tread down a.ny danger which miofit 
arise! on Indian S"il, advance<l wdth a, firmer step and a holdei’ 
pn‘Si‘ne(e Lhoy no lonm*!* rea-oiled from the thoui;ht of lhn])i]‘c. 
What had appe-aiaal at tin*- eomnn'neemon t (»f the eemtnry to he; 
})erilons ]►resuln]»t ion, now seemed to !»<* meroly the inevitable 
uccieleiit of (-in* position, d'ln' i^reait iraiin*’’ hael beam imt)ei- 
feud-ly playcfl out iji ln)rd \Ve‘llesle\ 's time; ami tern years 
aft-erwards Lord Ilastinj^s saw bi'lbi-e* him the re‘siilts e)f tljat 
,s('tth‘mcnt wlnue* notliiiiL; was se-ttle'd, and resolved to assert 
the* siipn‘maev of' the I b*it ish < iovcrnmeiit, o\ eralI tin* pejtentat(*s 
of India, d’imes were ehani;e'd both at home and abre)ad, and 
e)ur ft‘eliipi;s had e'han_<;e‘<l with them. 11ie (’ompanyhael not 
epiite foru:ot ten that it had Ix'en e'stablished em a “ pure jjiercantile 
la)ttom.” I»ut the sueee*sse's of our arms in Ihiroix.^ hael ^ive-n 
ns coiifide'iice ill e)urs(dv(*s as a. ^'reat military nation ; and, 
thonjL;h the J)irc‘etors in Le'adenhalbst ree't, true* to their old 
traelitions, mii;ht, still array themselv(*s aj^ainst all })rojee:‘ts feir 
tlu! extension of* our military and political the East, 

it was felt that the* people of Eipii;lanel wmuld a])})laud the iKeleh r 
jiedit’y, if it we're; only succe*ssl‘ul. From that time EiiL^lanel 
became arbite'r e»f the fate of all the Ih-inces e)t' India. Ihei’e 
was no h)n^'e*r any reluctane*e; te) assert our pevsition as the pai'a- 
mount peuver. It w'as a. nece*ssary ]>art of the scheme then to 
]uit dowui the tie'tiem of the J )ehli Einjiire. Tlie wa;rd Eiu} lire 
wais, thene.*e forth, tei be* associateil only xvith the British pow er 
in the east ; and the mock-majesty, wdiich xve had once thought 
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it 6ervi(.‘cal)lo to us to iiiaintaiii, was now, as soon as possible, to 
bo dismissed as inconvenient lumber. 

It mi^lit 1)0 narrated liow, during a jxu’iod of thirty years, 
the sun of iwalty, little by little, was she)ru of its l)eamH — 
liow lirst one ( Joverneu'-lboieral and then anotlieo* n'sisted the 
proud prehensions of the iMughul, and ]o]>])(‘d oil* some of the 
eereme>nial obeisances whieh) liad so long maintaineel tlio intlated 
dignity of tlie House of Taimiir.^ All theses humiliations 
rankled in the minds of the inmates of the Palace; but tlu'y 
were among tlie necessitie^s of the ce)ntinaally advancing su])re 
]jiacy ol’ the lh)glish. It may be^ (|uestioneMl wh(hJier a single 
man, to whose o}»ijiion any we'ight. of authority eain fairly be 
atta(di('.d, lias (^ver eloubtiul the wisdom of these excisions. And 
humanity miglit well ])ause to consider whether more might not 
yet be done to mitigate that great evil of i-otting royalty which 
liad so long })ulluted the atmos})]u‘re of Dt'hli. ddiat gigantic; 
i^ilace, almost a city in itself, had long been the home of mani- 
fold abominations; and a Cliristian (jrovcu'nmeiit had sulfercd, 
and was still suffering, gcunu-ation alfer genm*ation of abandoned 
men and degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge, to 
bo a curse to others and to thems(dv(‘s. In subdiuid official 
language, it was said of these wretched members of a Koyal 
House, that they W(.* re “ in(h‘peiident of all law, immersed in 
idleness and profligacy, and indifferent to ])ubli(; opinion. ’’f It 
might have b(;en said, without a transgression of the truth, that 
the rec(‘sses of th<' i’alaci; were familiar with the comniission of 
every crime known in the Last, and that I leaven alone could 
take account of that trenuMidous catalogue of inicjuities. 

On the evening of the liHth of vSi*])temb(U', 1H;>7, Akbar Shah 
died, at the ag(‘ of eighty-two. IL^ had intrigued 
some years before to s(‘t aside the smjcession of ,, , ^ 

1 TT ' \ • I 1 1 • nuliudur Shiih. 

the Heir-A))parent in behalf of a favourjtcj son ; 

but he had failed.]; And now Ih’incc; Alia Zaffar, in the official 

language of the day, “ ascemded the throne, assuming the title 

* It was not iiTilil i<S!>5 that lla; currant coin of India ccahcd to boar the 
supcrscrijitiou of tliu ]\lu;^hul einix-roiH, au<l tlio ‘‘Company’s rupee ” was 
substituted for it. 

t ISfanctinu s, liow(‘Vcr, ^reat crimes werc^ puiiisliod. Prince llai<lar Shoko, 
for example, wdis executed for the murtb-r of bis wife. 

J Indeed, be had made two scpuiale (dlbrt'i, in I’avour first of one son, tlien 
of another. Lbe lirst endeavour was attendecl with some eventful circum- 
stances which might have led to violence and biixjdshed. 
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of ALiil Miizaffar Siraju’dni Mnliaminad Haliadiir Shall Pildsh;!!!- 
i-rjha/,i.” It is snnici(‘ni iliat la* slamld lx* known Lore hy tlio 
name of Ihilnidnr Shall. was tlien far advanced in a^o ; hnt 
}i(5 was of a lon^-livcd family, and liis Hiroo-scoro years liad not 
])ress('d lieavily upon him. ]f(‘ was sn|)])osod to Ix' a (piiet, inert 
man, fond of ]xx/t]-y,a ]xx‘tast(‘r himsell’; and not at all addictixl, 
hy nature, to ]X)litieal intri<!:ne. If Jio liad any jirominent 
c]i.'iraci(>risti(“ it. wasavarii'c. Ih* had not Iohlc sncceediMl to the 


title hefon' lie Ix'^an to jux'ss tor an addition to the royal 
stipend, whi(di had in soiiu^ sort hecn jiromisod to Akbar Sluili. 


Sir ( 'Imrli r 
MrtuUX'. 


ddi(* Li('nti‘nant,-( joV(*rnor was nnwillinf; to recom- 
naaid smdi a. Avastc* of the, ]nil>lio moiu'y ; hat tlii'. 


( b)\ ernor-( hmeral, (‘ipially hidievinij; it to he 
wasteful, said t hat, althouiL;h as a lU'W (piestion he 


would have nen-ativixl it, tln^ ]iromis(‘ having 
])(‘en ^iven, it ou^ht to lx* fullilled— hut n]x)ii the ori;^inal con- 
ditions. 'J'Ik'so conditions Avena t hat the K ini;’ should execute 


a tormal rmnineiat ion of all further claims ipxai the Ilritish 
( <ov(‘rnmeii t ; hut llahadur Shah did as his iUthm* liad done 


Ixdore him. Ih; ixdused to suhserihe tothe, projxised conditions, 
and (‘ontinni'd t<i cherish a Ix'lii'f that, hy stuidini; an a^ent ti; 
En<;'hvml, he nii<;ht obtain what he soui;ht without any enihar- 
rassini; ri‘strict ions. 


Akhar Slnih had (‘m]doyed as his r(‘]U’esentative the celebrated 

, , ,, lira liman, loimmohan Jh'ii, and (‘ver still ref;ard- 

J.iiniinolirni Ual. . , . , i /» • <>1 it" 

Jii;;’ JiimsrJt as tlu‘ loiintaiii oi Jionoiir, had con-* 

ierred on his cmvoy th(‘ tith^ of lifijah. I'hi<;lish society recoi;- 
nised it,, as it- woiihl hav(‘ n'co^iiised a still ]iii;'her title, 
assunicil by a I\hidmat «;ar ;* hut th(‘ authorities rid’used theii’ 
oHicial nx'o^nit ion to the Ihijahshij), thoui;h tlii'y paid heconiinn; 
ri'spc'ct to tin* character of tlu^ man, who was striving to en- 
light('U the (ientiles, as a social and religious ixdornuu*. As tlie 
envoy of tlu‘ .Mughul he aecoinplislird nothing; and liahadur 
Shah lound that tin* ‘‘case” Avas niTich in tli(5 same st.ate as it 


liad been when lianimohaii IMi left India on the business of 
the lat(‘ King. Jhit he had still faith in the eflicacv oi‘a mission 


, ,,,, h) England, especially if conducted hv an English- 

man. ^SoAvlien lie heard that an ehxjuent lecturer, 
who had gained a great reputation in tlie W'cstiTn Avorld hy liis 
earnest advocacy of the rights of the coloured races, had come 


A -attciuluut ; a waiter.— (i. B. M. 





ZKXAXA INTRIGUES. 


to Tiulia, Bahadur Shall fnvitinl liim to DoliH, and was caj2:ir 
to enlist liis s(‘rviceH. Ilo had many supjtosed wrong's to ho 
7'edr('ss(‘d. J^ord Ellonl)orou<;h had <;ivcn tho jinishin;; strokes 
to llio system of nazar-^'ivinj;-, or trilaitary present-making, to 
tlic Kin^, hy prohibiting; (^ven sueli offerings by tho iifesidenl.'* 
^J'lnis liad ])asso(l away Jilmost tho last vi^stigo of tliat re(‘og- 
nition, by tho liritisli ( lovernnuait, of tlio iinpm-ial dignity of 
the llonsf^ of Taininr; and altliongli money-eomjxmsation liad 
b(‘en fr(H‘ly giyen for tla^ loss, tho (diango rankled in tho mind 
of tlu^ King. But tli(‘ (a)m]»any had already redused to grant 
any in(*reas(^ of stip(‘nd t() tb(‘. lioyal Family until iln* preseribtMl 
eoiiditions had iM'eii a<‘<‘(‘]){('d ;*}■ and ]\Ir. (leorgo Thionipson had 
no more ])()wer than Ibimmohan Khii to eaiiso a relaxation ol th(‘ 
decision. And in trutii, ihero was no sulUeicmt la'ason why tho 
stijKmd should bi^ inen‘as(Ml. A lakh of ru])e(^s a montli was 
suflieient, on a broad basis of generosity, (‘\'(‘n lor that multi- 
tudinous family; and it would hav(^ bi^en ]irofligat,o to throw 
away more moiu'y on the mock-royalty of J)ehli, when it might 
be so mueli betbu' bestowed. J 

ddiere was, inde(Hl, no ground of (*om])laint against the l>ritish 
(Joyernment; and, ])(‘rh.a])s, tin* King would have 
subsided into a state, if not of absolute eontmit, 
of submissive (juietude, if it bad not. lu'en for that activity 
of Z(‘nana intrigue, which no Oriental sovinaagn, with nothing; 
to do but to live, can ever hop(} to resist, lie lia.d marrietl 
a young Avife, who ha<l borin* him a son, and who had liccome a 
favourite, potential f’or good (»r (‘vil. As ofUm it has hapj)eried. 


* Niizurs liMil loimrriv pri'M-aitrd ]>y IIh* ( iovernor-t JcTxriil and the- 

C()n)ia;iii(U‘r-in-('liif‘t — t)y the it would Henu, aa reecntly aa ISIU, on 

tlie aecoa>4if)n ot kShah JJahadur.— See iMlwardH’tt ‘‘ ReiiiiiiisceiieeH of a RengJil 
Civilian.” 

t Letter of the Court of Jlireetors, Fel). J 1, iSJfJ: “ It ]>cing inipoH.sil)!*; 
for u.s to waiv(i tins condition (nf executing a fornial renunciation of all 
furtlier claims), the King must h(^ considt re<l as having declined the olfered 
heuelit.” 

111 fiddition to this inontlily lakh rif rujx.'cs, [laid in money, Bahadur 
Shall continuctl tu enjoy the pO'cecMls ot some crown lands, and also of bonio 
ground-rents in tin; city. — Sex* evidence of Mr. Sanders at the King’s trial ; 
“ He was in r(‘eeif)t of a sti]>end ot om* lakh «»t rupees per lueiisem, ot which 
niiiety-iiiiie thousaud were jiaiil at Dehli, and one thousand at Lakhnao, to 
the iiieinberH of the family thi'n*. IL,* was also in reciu])! fit revenue to the 
amount of a lakh and a half from the crown lands in the neighhourhood 
ot Didili. He also received a consideratde buiu from the giound-rents of 
houses and tenants in the city of Delhi. ” 
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1V<;1TI tho liiiKi of tlie ])atri;ir( ]iK <lowiiwar«l.s, this son of his old 
also hocjiiiu^ a favonriti* ; and iho Ivint; was easily wronj^ht 
upon by (^10011 Zinat-iMalui I to endeavour to set aside llie 
sue(M*ssion oi'the I leir-A])p.‘ir(‘nt in favour of tlio hoy-prinee. The 
unjust BU]>ersessinn, whi<*li his iatljer ha<l endeavour<‘d to ])er- 
jxjtrate against liiuj, jinii,ht now some day he put in foree hy 
Jiiniself, lor tlui ^i*ali lieal ion of Jiis favourite, thit it was neecs- 
sary in sneh a, eas(! to walk warily. Any rash, liasly action 
nii;L;ht he ioliovso^d hy a I’ailuro which ('ould lu^ver he re})airt‘d. 
In any (^asr, it would hci better lo wait until tlie child, Jawan 
Ilakht, wci'e a Ji‘W years older, and Im could he extolled as a 
youth of ])roiiiise. iMcanwhile the e;reat ( Uiapter of Accidents 
jniL;ht contain sonndhin^An their favour. So han^in^ on to the 
skil ls of tdrcunistance, in* watched tor the coniini;* ol* an op])or- 
tunity. And (‘re lonj^; tlu^ oj»port unity ca.ni(3 - hrin^inji; with it 
more than had hia'ii look(‘d fur, and not ail to the satisfaction of 
the royal exj)ectants. 


The story may he hrit lly told. Jn l<s49, Ihince l)ara Jlakht, 
the I Icir-A pparent, died. At this time*, the Kine;^ 
niM. liah.idur ^hah, had nundaua'd moia* than seventy 
^uomouii!’ * ^(‘ars, Jn natural course his de.alh ccaiild he no 

very rc'inoU* con t ini;-ency. Idle ijUeslion laf sucees- 
si<.m, lluu'efore, pressed heavily on tln‘ mind of tin* (lovernor- 
(leiieral. Jjerd Dalhousie was m»t a man t(» iyL;ard with mmdi 
favour the mock sovereignly cd' the 31ue]iuh Others heihro 
him, w’ith greater temharin'ss for ancient dynm-tic traditions, 
had <:;roam'd over the lonjj; continuanci* of a state of thines at 
which la'asoii and truth revel t(‘d ; and the extinction of tlie 
titular dignity of tin* Kin^s of Dehli, afuu’ tlie death of Jiaha<- 
dur Slnih, had hi'cii nrjj;ed ujion the ( h )V(‘rnnn‘nt ol' the East 
Jndia < ^ampan^■.* Ihit the proposal stirred u}) divi.^ions in the 
Oouncil ('handier of Leadenhall, Avhicli resulted in delayed 


* Writing en tlu* Ist. of Anj^iist, ISM.tlu^ Conrt of 1 )irL'ctorri oliserved : 
‘‘ Tlu' ( io\ enioi-( ieiienil lias i^iven (lirecti<iiis t(» the A.^cat tlaU, in the event 
of tlie (Ieiiiiw«' of the Kiii^ of Dehli, no .st<‘i) wluitevi i* lx* taken which 

can he construeil into a ri C(>^nitioii of the it .sccail of that title to a successor 
without sj)t'cilic autherity tnnu tho Gova riioi-(j!cueral. If in these in.struc- 
tions the uhohtiou of tho tith* is cont(‘iiii>lateU, we cannot ^ive it our sanotion 
until wc liave heard furtln r from you ou the suhj»'ct. and have liad time to 
consider tho purport and tlie grounds of the recomuieudatiou which may bo 
offered.’* 
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nation. Tlio usual exp(‘(licnt of waiting for fnrtlior advices 
from India was ivsorlcMl to, and so Tjord Dalliousio found the 
([ucstion unsettled. Tlie dc'atli of Prince Dara J'aklit aHimUnl 
an o|)])ortunity for its settPmient, wliicli a (lovcrnor-( U3neral of 
Dalliousie's tenqx'rament was not liktjly to neglect. d’lu‘ m^xt 
in succession, according to ]\l.uh amnia, dan law, was Princii Pakir- 
ud-din, a man (»f thirty years of age, rcjuited to h<^ ol‘ (jiii(;k 
])arts, fond of Eurojican soci(‘ty, and tolerant of the P>ritish 
< hivc‘rnment. And the ( iovernor-({eneral saw, hoth in the cha- 
racter of tile man and tlie circumstances of Ids jiosition, that 
which might favour and facililatci the changt'S which lie wi.s(‘ly 
desired to introduce. 

Jt was manifestly t,h<‘ duty of tin* Pu’itish (lovc'rnment md to 
l)cr])(dnat('. a state- of tilings which had nothing 
Imt tradition to gloss over its ollensiv(‘ (hdormity. i^"ni 
Jhit the ojieratioii that had he(^ome m^cessary was inrusinvr. ^ 
not one to be pei'formed violently and abrn])tly, 
without Regard to tiiiu's and si^asons. Ik^Iing sure that the 
o|)])ortunity could not lie fai* distant, Lord j)alhousi(i had b<a*n 
contentt'd to wait, it had now come. Ih'ince J.)ara Jlaklit was 
the last of the Dehli Princes who had btaai “born in the 
pu7-j)le.” lie had been neared and ho had rijieued in the cxjiec- 
tation of succeeding to the Ixingshi]) of J)ehli ; and llau'c might 
have l)eeii some hardshij), il‘not a constructive breach of faith, 
in destroying the ho]ies <»i‘ a lih^time at tlui xauy point of 
fruition. Lut Prince Fakir-ml-din had Ik'Cii born a jKUisioner. 
He had no reC(dlection of “the time- wdien the King of Dehli 
still sat on llu* throne and was reirogiiised as the paramount 
])otentate in India.” It could, therefon*, be no injustice to him 
to admit his accession to the chiefship ol‘ the family Ujion other 
conditions than those which had b(3en recognised in the case of 
his father ; whilst it was, in the opinion of the (lovermn- 
General, sound jiolicy, on the other hand, to swee[) away all the 
privileges and ])rerogatives which had kcipt alive this great 
pretentious mock royalty in the heart of our Empire. 

The evils to be removed were many ; but two among them 
were more glaring than the rest. The periietuation of the 
kingly title was a great sore. Lord Dalliousie did not overrate 
its magnitude. P(‘rha})S, indeed, he scarcely took in its true 
projiortions. For he wrote that the ITinces of India and its 
peojile, whatever they might once have lieen, had bticomo 
“entirely indifferent to the condition of the King or his 
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position.”* And iio added: “Tlio British Government has 
hcconie inde('<l and in trntli the paramount ,Soverej;i;ii in India. 
Jt is not (*x])C(li(‘Mt lliJit tlicro should he, (‘veii in iiaiiio, a 
rival in tlio jmu'soh of a sovorei<;7i whose anecstors (uirt* held the 
]>arainouTitc 3 ' wo now ]»oss(‘Ss. His existein^e eould nevi^r n^ally 
(*ndan^(‘r us, I admit ; althou_i;h th<‘ intriy,iU‘S ot wdiieli Ik- 
ini<i;ht, ami not. unt‘r(‘(jUont ly has l)eeii made tlie niieloiis, iniolit 
ineouiniodo and vex usd’ I hav(‘ said l)eJdn‘ that Lord 
] )alliousio “ eould not umhTstand the tenacity witli wliieli the 
iiativ(“s of Jiidia elin^i, to tlieir old traditions eould not 
sympathiso witli tin* vimm’ation which ihi'y iolt i'or their 
ancient dynast i<‘s.” I ’I'iim^ niiyht hav<‘ wiGikeiUMl tln'Vemu'a- 
lion lolt i'or tin* Ihmsi* of Dt hli, hut had not, assiii-cdly, ellaci'd 
it. 'riiere. was still sullicimit vitality in it. to ene;endcr. under 
lavourin^ circunislam'cs, soniot hinii; niori'. than discomfoi t and 
vexation. Jhit Jau'd itilliousio erred only in thus under- 
(‘stiinatin^*; the ]ii'o]tortions ot the e\ il Avhic'h h(‘ now desinal t(» 
remove. He was not on that, account less im])rc*ssed with the 
laid, that, it would lx* oiaevons impolicy on the ]»art ot the 
r>rit ish ( Jovernmen t to sullei- tin* kin;;ly t it h*, on the death ot 
iiahiidur »Shali, to pa^s t<> another j^eneration. 

d'he ot her evil tliiny; of' which 1 havi* sjioken was the. main- 
tenance ot th(' I’alace as a n»yal residmice. lh';iarded in tln^ 
aspe<*t (d’ morality and humanity, as already ohsmwed, it W’as 
an ahomination ot the worst- kind. Hut, more cleaidy even 
than this, Lord Dalhousie discermxl tlu‘ ])olitieal and military 
disad vjintai;cs ot tlu' existing; stati* ot things, ]»y wdiieh, wdiat 
was in n'ality a great i’ortrixss in the hands <d’a jiossilde enemy, 
wars suttered to command the ehiet arsenal of rp[ter India. 
‘‘Jlcre,’’ wu'ote the ( lovenior-( lemu'al, ‘‘ w'e hav(‘ a strong 
tortress in thelu'art ot om‘ ot tin* princijial cities ot oni* Empire, 
and in entin* command <d’ the (diiel* magazine ot the Lp])er 
jh'ovinces- wdiich lii's so (exposed, both to assault and to the 
dangers arising troni tlu^ eareh‘ssness of tin* })e(*})le (hvelling 
around it- that it is a matter id’ surprise that no accident has 
yt‘t occurred to it. Its dangerous position lias hemi treijuently 
remarked upon, and many schemes have l>een ]uvpared tor its 
improvement and deteiict* ; hut the only eligilde one is the 
transler ot the stores into the J’alace, which would th(‘n lie kept 
hy us as a ihitisli post, capahh‘ of maintaining itself against 
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any hostile niaiuenvre, instead of heini;*, as it now is, the 
source of positive danger, and }K*r]ia}\s nut unfre(|uently tlio 
focus of intrigiU'S a[;ainst our ])ower.” * 

There was undoul)ted wisdom in tin’s. To remove the Dehli 
Family from the l^ilace, and to abolish all tlu‘ir Alsatian 
])rivile^es, n])on the death of Ihihadnr Sh/ih, could have he(‘n 
no very diflieult work. ]>ut to Lord Dalhoiisie it ji])]»(‘an'd 
that this part of llie duty whieli lay before him should ])e 
aceom]>li.s]uHl with tlie least possibh*. delay. JJe eonciuved that 
thei'o would bo no n(‘e(\ssity to wait I’or tlio domiso of the 
titular sitvorcii^n, as in all ])j‘obabilit.y the Iviii;^* mi^'lit be ]>er- 
Huaded to vacat(‘. the Palace, if sunic/nuit iudiicc'ment wen^ ladd 
out to him. ile ar^uc'd that, as the Kind’s of J)ehli had 
possesseil a (“onvoniont and favourite; country residence at the 
Jvutb, SOUK* twelve; miles tf) the south e)f Dehli, and that as the; 
])lae;o was held in oreat veneration, gene rally ami iKirticulaidy, 
as the burial-]»lace‘ of a notenl ]Muhamma,dan saint and of sojiie; 
e)f the ancestors of Hahadur Shah, his ]\bije'sty and the Itoyal 
Family wt're; not likel}^ to e)bje*e*t to thedr removal, and, if the;y 
elid ol)ject, it was to be ceujsideu’eel wliether ])re‘ssure; might not 
1^0 put u])on tlieun, and the;ir e.-onsent ed)taiued by the extreme 
measure of withholding the; royal sti])(;nd. J>ut the re;])re‘sen“ 
tative C/f a long line; of Kings might not unioasojiably have 

* It (lo< H net iij»i)«‘ar, linwevcr, tlnit Lord 1 hilliou.sic; I.iid any ntrevsa apn)) 
tlio fact dial no lMiroj)can troojJH were jumted in Nor, in(l(‘«‘d, did 

v>ir Charles Najiier, wiio at tliis time was CotnniaTnh*r-in-( 'hic-f ol' tin; Hrilisli 
army in linlia. He saw clearly Unit tlie military situation was a fal.'^e om*, 
and lu! wmlt* mneli ahont tin; defence of the city, hut without drawing any 
<listinetion helwcen Eurupean and Nativi* troo]>H. In both cases the antiei- 
I»ated danger was from a rising of the peoph;, not (tf tlui soldii-ry. With 
respect to the situation of the magazine-, Sir (.'harles Na]»i<;r wrote to the 
< «overnor-( d neral (Inihor, ].)ee. If), IS-ID), saying ; "‘As la gards tJje naigazine, 
the ohjeetion.s to it are as I'ollows : 1st. It is })Iaeed in a very j)opulonH j)aj't 
of tin; eit\, and its explosion would he very iiorrihle in its etl'eots as regards 
the (Icstnietion of life. 2ud. It would destroy the magnificent Talace of 
Dehli. '"rd. The lo.ss of Government propeity would also he very great, 
esj)eeiallv if my vitwvs of the importance of Deldi, giv(‘n in my report, lx- 
acted u]>on; nniiudv, that it ami Djimi})ur slmuld he two great magazines 
for the liengal 1‘resideney. 4tli. It is without defence beyond what tlui 
guard of lifty men oflVr, and its gates are so w<'ak that a mob could ])msIj 
ilauu in. 1 tin refore think a j>owder magazine should he hiiilt in a sail; 
jduco. There is a strong castle three or four miles from the town which 
would answer well, hnt 1 fear the re}).iirs would be too exjx iisive; more so, 
p(!rliaps, than what would be m<»re eflicacious, viz., to buihl a iiiagaziue in 
a suitable po.-^ition near the city.” 
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(loirnirred to the cx])iilsi()ii of liis Faiiiily from the old home of 
his fatlna’s, and it demanded no <i;reat exercise of ima[:^iiiatioii to 
compr(‘]i(‘nd tlie ]»osition. 

When this exposition of J^ord Dalhonsie's views was laid 
lH‘lor(‘ tlio (\>iirt (>f Directors of the East India 
Virwx.fthc Conip.'iny, tlu; snl)j(‘ct was del)at(Ml with mue.li 
Oo\"ojmnorit. intejcst ill Lc'adenliall-street.* Ali'cady had the 
siron;^* mind of the ( Jovernor-( leneral he^nn to 
inflmaHMi tlu^ eoiincjls of tln^ Home ({overnment of India, 
d'liere wen^ one or two aJ)l(‘ and a(*ti\a‘ memhers of the Eonrt 
who he]iev(‘d im]»li(a'tly in liim, and were resolute to sn])port 
oveiytliin^ tliat. lu*. did. d’here was anotln'r section of tlie 
C(aij't, which liad no s]Ku*ia,l faitli in Lord Dallionsie, hntwhicli, 
upon systiaii, sii})porled tlie action ol‘ tlie local (hwernments, as 
tli(^ least tronhlesi.aiK' mi'ans of (lis])osiniL!; of dilTicult (juestions. 
lint tliere was a third and ])owerful ]^arty — powerful in 
int(‘llecl, more ])ow('rfnl still in its iintlincliing honesty and 
candour, .and its inalienahlc^ sense of jnstic^o — and this party 
prevaiJtHl. d’Jie ivsuU ^\'as that tlni majority ayreed to desjiatcli 
instructions to India, nee’ativini:; the ])ro])osals oi* the (lovernor- 
(loneral. l>nt wluni the draft w'cnt from Leaden- 
('(.iiiiioix'tutrn liall-str(‘('t to Cannon-row, it met with determined 
the o])]H)silion from the Hoard of (^)ntrol, over which 

at that tinii' Sir John llohhouse presided. f It 
W'as eontendc'd that th<‘ Hritish (lovernnKnit were not pledged 
to CHjntinm^ to Shah Alain’s successors the privileges accorded 
to him, and that the (\)urt had not jiroved that the ])ropo8als of 
the Ciovernor-Cieneral weie eith(‘r unjust or ini])olitic. ddien 
arose one of those shar]) conflicts hetween the Court and the 
Hoard which in the old days oi' the Douhlo (lovcrnment some- 
times l)j’oke in upon the monotony of their councils. The 
Court rejoined that the ])roposals were those of the Covernor- 
Oeneral alone, that the concurrence of his Council had not been 
obtained, that the con tern jdated measures Avere ungenerous and 
unwise, J and that it would give grievous offence to the 

♦ Sir Arcliibalil (^allowny, who had taken part in the defence of Dehli 
at the commeiuvm^iil of the century, w’ns Cliairman of the East India 
Company. 

t Air. Jumea AVilaon and the lion. John Eliot wore then Secretaries to tlic 
Hoard. 

J “ The (|Uestioii,” they said, “ is not one of Hii])reinacy. The supremacy 
of the Hritibh power is beyond dispute. The sovereignty of Dehli is a title 
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IMiiliamin.'idan population of the country. They were ])re]Kirod 
to sanction ])er.suasivo means to obtain tlio evacuation of the 
Tal.-ice, hut they most strongly ohjecUal U) compulsion. The 
Hoard then re])lied that it. was not necessary in sueli a case to 
ol)tain th(* consent of tlio IMemhers of (\)uncil, and tha-h if they 
]iad fedt any alarm as to tlie results of the })ro])os(‘d measinv, 
they wouhl have coinmuni(‘,ated their a]>]U'cdiensions to tlie 
Court (which, however, was a mistaken im])ression)— that 
there was no sort of ohli^-ation to continue to tlu^ successors of 
iSliah Ahuii what Lord AVhdleshy liad granted to him —that it 
was a question only of policy, and tliat as to tlie eih'ct of the 
pro})osed nu'asure on tho jninds of th(‘ Muhannmidans, the local 
ruler was a heit.(;r judge than the J )ii’e(‘-tors at homo (and this, 
perhaps, Avas another mistake) ; hut when tln^ Indian minister 
addl'd : “ The chanci* of dangt'r to the Hritish J^imjiire from tlui 
head of the 1 louse of Taimur may lx* intinitely small ; hut if a 
Muhammadan should evin think that lie reijnii’cd such a 
ra]]ying-])oint for the j)ur])ose of infusing into tlioso of liis own 
faith sjiirit and hitterness in an attack on (diristian sujiremacy, 
he wouhl suri'ly lind that a Jhiiua*. already endowed with tlie 
regal title, and possessed of a royal residenci', Avas a more 
cfticient. instrument in his hands than one ])laced in tho less 
conspicuous position contenqilated hy Lord JJalhousi(i and his 
adAusers,” he s]»oke wisely and ])resciently. On the receijit of 
this letter, the CViurt again returned lo the conflict, urging tliat 
they felt so deeply the importaiua^ of tlic^ suhji.'ct that they 
could not refrain from making a further ajipeal to the Hoard. 
They comhated Avhat had heen said about tlie implied con- 
currence of the Council, and the argument against the claims ol’ 
the Dehli Laiiiily based upon the action of Lord Wellesley, and 
then they jn’oceeded to sjieak again of the feelings of the 
Muhammadan population. “ The amount of disahection,’’ they 

utterly powtrlefeB fur injury, hut respected by Muhammaduns as an ancient 
honour of their nanie, and their good feelings are cxinciliated to tlie British 
Government hy the respect it shows for that ancient honour. Tho entire 
indifference of the I’rinccs and tlie })eoplc of India to the condition or position 
of the King is alleged; but the t.'ourt cannot think it j>osHiljlo that any 
people can ever become indifferent to the memory of its former greatness. 
The traditional deference with which that memory is regardixl i.s altogether 
distinct from any hope.s of its renewal. But it is a fe<‘iing wliiclj it is impolitic 
to wound. From mere hopele.-^sness of resistance it may not immediately 
show itself, hut may remain latent till other causes of public danger may 
bring it into action.” 
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wiid, “ in tlio Miiliaininud.'in ]>o|»iilation, wliicli the ]>articu]ar 
inc^asiiro, if carriiMl into ciiect, inny ])roilucu, is a luattfr of 
opinion on wliicli the inuans do 7iot exist of ]>rononn(*in^ coii- 
lidontly. TIk* evil iiiiiy }irovo ](‘ss than tlic (^jurt apprehend, 
or it lujiy h(i far <::r(‘att‘V tlian they would venture to ])rediet. 
]>ut of tliis they are eonvinee(l, lliat even on tlio most favour- 
ahh> HUj)posit i<tn the nH‘asure would he eoiisidered lhi’ou;Li;h()Ut 
India Jis (‘videiuM* of the eoninnuieeinen t ol' a great (dianee in 
our ])oJi(5y.” “ ddie ( ’ourt,” it was added, “ (‘annot conteni])lat(; 

Avitliout serious uneasiness tln^ eonsequenec^s Avhieli m;iy arise 
from such an im])ression, should it go foilh generally tlirougli- 
out India -lirnily ladieving that such an act would ]>rodue<‘ a 
distrust wliieh many years «)f an oppoNite po\i(‘y would he 
insuiVieienl to ri'unn’e.” dhven, \iav\ug again entreated most 
<*arnestly tln‘. Hoard’s riaauisideratioii of their deeisicm, tlii'-y 
eonelmhnhhy saying that, if tlnw faihal, tlu'y would “still have 
(liseharg(Ml tlndr duty to ihe.mselv(‘s, l>y discdaiming all 
r(‘S})onsil)ility for a. nunisur(‘ whieli tlu'y iH'garded as unjust 
towards the individual family, gratuitously otlensive to an 
im])ortant ]»ovtion of our Indian subjects, and ealeiilated to 
]»rodiU‘e an elleet on th(‘ r(‘])utation and intiiu'nee of tlie Eritish 
(iov(‘rnment both in India and elstjwlnn'e, sucdi as they would 
d(‘ 0 ])ly (hqdore.” Hut tin*, last a])jK‘al hdl on stony ground. 
The Hoard wc'ro obdurate. de})lored tlio ditlerence of 

oj)inion, accepted tJio disclaimer, and, on the last 
jHrcmi^r ;u, yejtr, diivctcd, “ accordiiig to tln^ pow(*rs 

vested in them by th(^ law,” a des])ateh to ])e 
sent to India in the form settled by the Hoard. So instiuictions 
w('re sent out to India, signed ministerially by certain inembers 
of the Court, totally op})osed to what, ms a body, they l)elieved 
to be consistent with policy and justice. 

On full consideration of this correspondence, conducted as it 
Avas, on l)oth sides, with no common ability, it is 
smnnuuy diflicult to resist the conviction that lioth were 
urgumont. I'iglit and both were wrong— right in Avhat tiny 
asserted, wrong in what they d(‘nied. It was, in 
truth, but a choice of evils that lay bclbre the Double Guverii- 
meiit; but each half of it erred in denying the existence of tlie 
dangers asserted b}' the otlier. Much, of course, on both sides 
was conjecture or s])eeulation, to be tested liy the great toucli- 
stoiio of the Future ; and it de])eiided on the more rapid or the 
more tardy ripening of events uu the one side or the otlier to 
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(l(Mn(mstrato tlio p-eater sap^acity of the (\)Xirt or tlio Board. 
If tlioro should Ik‘. iio popular excitoiiuuit heforo tlio death of 
liahadur Shall, to iiiaho the Kin^ of Didili, in liis ^roat palatial 
stronghold, a rail ying-])oint for a disaifoctcMl people, tJiat event, 
followed hy th(^ abolition of the title and the removal of tlio 
Family from tlie I’alaee, might ]»rove tlie soundiu'ss of tlio 
Foiirt's arguments, hy evoking a Aluhanimadan outhreak ; hut, 
if tlu're should h(‘ a Aluhammadan, or any other popular out- 
hi*(‘ak, duidng tlu‘ liletime ol‘ llahailur Sliali, it might be shown, 
by the ala(U*ity of tlie })eoph‘ to rally round the old imperial 
t]iron(% and to proclaim again tla; sovm'eignty of the House (>f 
d’aimur, that the appi'eheiisions of tln^ Hoard had not been 
misplaced, and tliat the daiigm- on wlnhdi tiny had enlarged 
was a real erne Thtu’e was e<|ual force at the time in tlie 
arguments ot hoth, Imt there was that in th(‘. womh of the 
Futuna which was destined to give tlie victory to the Board. 

fjord Dalhonsie re(;eivcd tin* instructions hearing the ollicial 
signatures of tlie (Vmrt in th(‘ (‘.arly spring of 
ISoO ; * ])ut he had lud’oro learnt in wliat a hotbial 
ol' c-ontontion the despatidi was being reared, and d;'irrmr 
wlien it came he wisely In^sitatod to aid. Ujion its 
contmits. It is to his honour that, on full consideration, ho 


* SoiiK^ powi'rCul protest.^ were rcfrordod by iu(*ni birrs of the ( Vairt — among 
olbcrs by IMi'. dhu-ker, llieii nearly eighty years of age. In this jiaper he 
said: “ ddiat tliey (tlie Deldi faiiidv) can bo indneod voluntarily to abandon 
Iheir jialaee, 1 c.ninot, for one moment, believe. The altielnmmt of the 
natives generally to the scrats of their ancestors, liowe.ver humble, is well 
knnwn to all those who know aiiyt hing of the j)eo))le of India ; but in this 
ease (here are peculiar circnmstaiiees, the cherishir-l associations of glory, the 
memory of past grandeur, which mii.st n nder the Palace of Dohli the olijoet 

of altachmcnt and vein ration to the f.illen family If the object is to 

b(‘ aceomplished, it must he by the exertion of military force, or intimidation 
disgraceful to any (jovernmeut, and caleulateil to bring odium on the British 
name.” “I have the highest respect.” he said, ‘‘ for the talents, the great 
aefpiiremimts, and the piihlie sjiirit of land l)alhv)usie; )>ut 1 must think 
that an individual, who lias only communicated with the people of India 
through an iuterjinder, cannot have acipiired a veiy intimate knowledge of 
tile character, habits, feidings, and prajudiees of the jieople.” The veteran 
director erred, however, in making light of the strength of Dohli as a fortilied 

city. “It is not,” he said, “a fortre.ss of any strength It has boon 

rejx atodly entered and sacked by iindiseipliiied hordes.” “ There is, in 
fact,” he continued, “ no ground for ussiiming that Deldi can become a mili- 
tary post of importance, especially now that we have advauced our frontier 
to the banks of the Indus.” 

VOL. II. 
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<](*f(UT(‘(l tf) tlif' (»]miio]is (‘\}>r(.'.ss(‘(I ]»y llio majority of the ('onrt, 
and l)y otlioi'K not in tlu‘ Toiirt, avIiom; o]>ijiions wen^ entitled to 
(‘(jinil n'Sjx'c^t. “d’iie IhmoiiraMo r<inrt/’ he said, “ liave eon- 
veycd to t\u) ( lov(*i'nor-( ieiieral in ( ‘onneil I'nll aiitliorily to 
carry Ilies(‘ measures into elVect. Eiit I ]iav(\ lor some time 
t)ast, ])e(‘n made a^van' tliron^li diilerent eliannels, tliat tlio 
rneasiir(‘S 1 liave thus ])ro])(>s(‘d i‘<‘i;’ardin<j:; llie tlirom' of JJehli, 
liave not met with IIh' eonenrrenec' of aiitln )riti(‘s in England 
wdios(^ Ion;;’ ('X] xnaeiK-e and knoAvde<l^’e of Indian aifairs entitle 
tln*ir (Opinions to j^K'at W(‘i;j;ht, and that many there re<;*ard the 
tendency of* tlu'sj* ])re]M)sed measures witli anxi(dy, if not with 
alarm/’ II(‘ added tliat, with unfeigtied defi'rence to the 
opinions thus (xpressed, lu‘ still held th(‘ same xdews as before; 
lait that, alt hon;;li liis (aaivictions remaiiu'd as strong as ever, 
he did not consi<l(‘r the mcaisures tlu'mscdves to he of sueli 
immediatt‘ urgcaiey as to justify his carrying thi'in into elfeet, 
contrary to declartal o[)ininns of utidoiilded weiglit and autho- 
rity, or in a manmu’ calculated to cri‘at(‘ umsasiness and douht." 
II(' was willing, tlKuadhri^, to suspend action, and, in the mean 
while, to invit(^ the o[>inions of his (’ouncil, wliich had not heeii 
htdori' r('cord('d. 

^^dlilst t]i(i main (lucstions thus indicatiMl were under coii- 
sidcu'ation, anotlnu’ difliculty of a ])ersonal eharac- 
ininKucs arose. I’lu' King ] protested against tlie sue- 

C(^5sion of l\alvir-ud-din. Stimulated hy his 
favourite wife, Zinat.-]\lahal, h(‘ pleadi’d earnestly for her son, 
tluui a hoy of tleven. One (»hjection wliicli he rai.st'd to the 
suec(‘ssion of his iddest surviving son Avas a curious one. He 
said that it was a tradition of his House, since th(‘. time c*f 
daimur, that no (»ne was to sit on the tlirone who liad heen in 
any Avay mutilated; Fakii’-ud-din had Ix'en circumcised, and, 
thend’ore, lui was dis(iualiiied.* The ohjection v.as urged with 
much vehemence, and it Avas added that Eakir-ud-din was a 
man of had (diaraeter. d’he immediate etfe(*t of these re|)re- 


* Tile bt:it* ui( ut \\a.'5 an e\a;^"g«'ralr(l oiu* — as all the Muulml Eiujm jors, 
up te tiu' tiiiu' ef Iluiuaynu, vNrre eiremiiei.M il. Alti i- tla* at•ee^^it)u of this 
piinet', for n asoiis ^dven in a \<Ty intrnstin;; note, at tin* nid oftlu* volmne, 
I'uniislK'd hy my learm'il triiiid, ISIaiilaM' Saiail Ahmad, the lite was 

diseontiiuied, gem rally, in the faiihly. l>ut, for eei tain }>hysieal reasons, an 
exception ^^as made, with resj eet to Fak r-ud-diii, and Ziiiat-IMahal Seized 
upon the pretext. 
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s(‘iitati()ns was lliat ]iOnl Dalhoiisio detormined for a whdo 
to siis})e]id oilicial action witli respond, to tli(‘ (|Ti(‘stion of siu*- 
ct*ssi()ii, and to sco wliat cinaiinstanccs might develop in his 
favour. 

In tlie meantime lu'- invited the o])inions of his colloagues in 
the Sn])remo (H)uncil. It consisted, at tliat time, 
of Sir FiHMh'rick Currie, Sir dolin Litthn*, an ol(l 
( 7 om])any’s otlic*er of good r(‘pute, and i\Ir. Joliii 
Lowis, a Bengal civilian, l)lamel(‘ss in all ollicial and ])(u*sonal 
relations, one of the lights of the Sm’vice, steady hut not 
lullliant. The iirst shrewdly ohserved that wo might leave 
the choice of a successor until the King’s death, which could 
m)t he very remot(‘, and that w(^ might tlum easily make ha-ms 
with, or impose conditions upon, tlui a(a*e])t(‘d caaididat(5, foi' the 
evacuation of tlie Balac(‘. The (ienmal looked doiiht fully ad 
the whole ]u-()])osal. lie helit'ved that the Muhammadan ])o]ui- 
hition of Iiidia still r(‘garded with reviaence the old Miigliul 
Family, and would 1 k‘, inc(msed ]>y its humiliation. Jl(^ coun- 
selled, thei’efore, caution and d(day, and in tln^ end ])(‘.rsuasion, 
not compulsion. But John Lowis laughed all this to Sfjorn. 
He di<l not heliovo that the iMuhamniadans of India (^ai’ed 
anything al)out Dehli, or anything about the Iving; and if 
they did can*, that, he said, was an additional reason why th(i 
title slnuild be abolisluMl, and the l^dace vacated, with the least 
])ossible delay.* 

The n‘sult of these del iluirat ions was that a des])ateh was 
sent to Ihigland, rccommcTiding that affairs should remain 
tmehanged during tlie life-time of tlie present King -that the 
Prince Fakir-ud-din should Ik; acknowledg(‘-d as succi^ssor to tin; 
royal title, but that advantage sJiould be takmi of the ])reten- 
sions (d’ a rival claimant to the titular dignity to obtain the 
desired concessions from the acknowliMlgod Head of the Family 


* But, if tlicso fears are not groiindleHs, .-urely they afford a po.sitive 
reason for taking tlie proposed stej), heeau^e tlie result anticipated, as it 
appears to me, can arise only if the Miihaniiiiadans (no doubt the niont restless 
iiinl discontented of our Huhjects) hava; eontinued to look upon tiio repre- 
sentativcH of the IIoii.se of 'faimiir as th'dr natural head, and to count U[;on 
the Palace of Dehli as a rallying-point in the event of any outbreak aniong.st 
them. If it be bo, it is Hun'Iy Hoimd policy, on the firnt favourable oppor- 
tunity, to remove the bead, and to put the projected ral lying-point into safe 
hands.’* 

G 2 
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— Hiat inflnc'Cineiiis slnniLl l»o, liold out to liini to leave the 
l^llace and tr) r(‘sid(‘^ in the Kiill), and tliat, il* nceessaiT, tliis 
advanta^oi slioidd ]ki pureliased l»y tlu) ^rant of an additional 
Btip(‘nd. 

T(; all th(i reconnnendationK of t]i(‘ (i(»\a‘rnor-(u‘ncral~so far 
as they cniK'.ern this history Home ( Jovern- 

]n(‘nt yi(‘hh-Ml tlnar eonstmt. 1 ’toanission was tln^n 
l!:rant(Hl to tlu^ i)('hli A^i;'(‘iit to inakt^ known to 
p]-inc(‘ Eakir-nd-di'n, at a, eontidfaitial intervic^w, 
what were tlu^ iTitmit-ions and wishes of tho Hritish (JoNanai- 
nnait. A niec't insj;', tluoadore, took ])la(‘e l)e(w(‘(‘n tlie Hriiu*(‘ 
and Sir 'J'honias ]\letcalie: and the foiama- (‘X])ressed liinisell'^ 
aceordinjj; to otli(‘ial i'e]>oits, ]>r(‘])ared to aeccnle to the wislu's of 
tin; ( loV(‘iiinient, “if investc'd with tln^ title of J\in^, and ])er- 
initted to assMiiK' the ('xternals of royalty.” An ae;r(‘enient was 
tlien drawn np, si<iTi(‘d, s(‘ah‘d, and witiH'Ssod, and the woik 
was doiK'. .It was, donl^tloss, ])leasant to tlie antliorilies to 
tliiidv that, th(* la ir had aceiahMl willinu;ly to all tin' demands 
mad(‘ upon him. Hut th(‘ fa(‘t is that li<‘ (‘onst'iited to tla'in 
witli inteiis<‘ disj^iist, and that thronulioiii- the J'alaco then^ 
W(‘r(^ oreat eonsternal io'n and exeitement, and that no on(‘ was 
mo]’e -rexa'd tlian the mother of the rival elaimant, (^fucen 
Zi'nat -Mahal. 

1 must pass liastily over tlie next two or tliree years, during- 
whiidi the animosities id’ the Queen Zfnat-iMaha 1, 
nr.o. and of Iku' son, .lawan Haklit, eontiinied to tester 
under tln^ irritations of a j^reat disaj)])ointmen (. 
And ere lon<r tlu'v were airirnivated hv tlie 


nr.o. 

IhMth . 1’ 


thought of a n(‘w <i:rievan(‘e ; for th(‘ Kine laid (‘iideavoured in 
vain to induce tlu' Hritish ( lovernnuait to ])hMle(‘ itself to make 
to his favourites, alti'r his death, the same jiaymcmts as In^ had 
settled np(m them during his life. 'JdH‘ intri^m^s which, if 
successful, would h,av(' securial t(> thmn so much at the exjiensi^ 
of otlicr.-, alto^idluu’ failed. Hut the Kin^ lived on — lived to 
survive the heir whost‘ succession was so distasteful to liim. 


On the Hdh id* Jul}', ISoti, Hrince Fakir-ud-din suddenly di(‘d. 
It was more tlian suspected that he had lieen ])oisoned. He 
was seized with deadly sickness and vomiting, after partaking* 
of a di>h of curry. Extreme prostration and dehility ensued, 
and allhou^h the Kint^’s physician, Assan-ullah, was called in, 
he could or would do nothing to restore the dying* Hrince; and 
ill a little time there were lamentations in the Ileir-Ap 2 )arent’£t 
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house, and tidings were conveyed to the Pahiee that Fakir-ud- 
<lin was dead.''' 

How that niglit was spent in the a})artnients of (hieon Zinat- 
jMahal can onl}" ])e con j(adured. Judged by its resnlls, it must 
liave ))een a niglit of stirring intrigue and excited activity. 
For wlicn, on the hjllowing day, Sir Thomas JMctcNdfe waited 
on tlie King, his IMajesty put into tin', hands of tlie Agent a 
pa[)er containing a renewed e,xprt*ssion of his dt'sii’e to see tlie 
succession of ♦Jawan Jhiklit recognis(al by IIjo Jlritisli (Jovern- 
ment. Fnclused was a document ])ur])orting to convoy a 
rc(|uest from others of tlie iviiig’s sons, lhat tlie olfsjiring of 
Zinat-Alahal, being tmdowed Avitli “wisdom, merit, learning, 
and good manners,'’ should take the ])hic(5 of the JI(‘ir-A pjiarent. 
Fight of th(‘ I’oyal ])rinces attaclunl ihv\r s(*als to tliis address. 
Hut the eldc'st of the survivors — Mirza Korasli by name — next 
day presented a memorial of his own, in whicli he set forth 
lhat his brethren had beam induced to sign the paper by 
promises of increased momey -allowances I’rom the King, if they 
<*onsented, and deprivation of income if they rel'used. An elfort 
.also was made to l)rib(i Mirza Korash into ae(|uiescence. He 
j)rofessed all filial loyidty to the King; de(d{ii’ed his willingness 
to accede, as Heir-iV])[)arenl, to such Puaus as the King might 
suggest; but wlum he found that Ids fatlier, instigated by the 
(diceii Zinat-iMalial, was bent on setting him aside altogether, 
}j(i felt that tlici’e was nothing loft for him but an .a])]»eal to the 
Jiritish Government. “As in this view,” lie wrote to the 
Hiatish Agent, my ruin and birlhiight are involved, I deeiri 
it pro]>er to re])resent my case, ho[)ing that in your report duo 
2'egard will be had to all the above circumstances. H(.*sides 
Ijcing senior, J have accoinjilished a ])ilgrimage to Mekka, and 
have learne<l by heart the Koran; and my further attainments 
can be tested in an interview.” 

* The Palaee Diary et the day sayd : “Having felt hungry, the Prince 
imagined tliat an empty stomaeli pnaueled }>il(‘, and ]wrteok of home l^read 
witli curry gravy, wh<*n immediately the vomit iiig.s ineroased, which produced 
great debility. Every remedy to alford ndief proved iuclfeetual, and H.R.H. 
i'a})idly Mink. 5Iirza Ihdii Bakrth sent for Hakim AHsan-ullah to jireHcribe. 
Tile Hakim admini.stered a clynter, whioli, however, did no good. At nix 
<) clock, the ll<dr-Api»arent wa.s in a morihimd .‘'tate, and immediate-ly after 
the noise of lamentation wa.s heard in the diri;ction of tln^ Heir-Appareiif s 
residence, and movs was hionght to the I*alae<; of H.K.H.’h demise. Hia 
5lajesty expriv-sed his sorrow. The JS'awab Ziiiat-51alial Begam condoled 
viitli his Majesty.” 
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By this time Lord raniiinj^ liad siif‘C{‘(‘dtnl to the ttovemor- 
(ieiieralHliij), and a n(‘\v ( V)inici] sate beside him. 

Loni r'mnhig qiK'stion of tht‘ Dehli siicoossion, thcrc- 

for(% was considen'd and d(d)ated by men nnim 
flnenced l)y any fore^^one expressions of opinion. In truth, tlie 
(piestion was not a dilHeiilt one. TJie course whicli Lord ])al- 
housie meant to pursiui was apparently tlio wisest course ; 
alt]iou|z:h lie had eiT(‘d in believing I hat the IMuhammadans of 
Up])er India had no lin<:;erin^ affection for the sovcrei<j;nty of 
th(^ House of ])ehli ; and not less in 8up]iosini!; that the removal 
of the King and the lioyal Family from the l\ahice in the city 
would not be painful and humiliating to them. But, with 
laudabh^ foibeanince, he had yielded to the o])inions of others, 
oven with tin* commission in his hands to execute his original 
designs. Lord (fanning, thendbre, ibund tln^ Dehli (juestion 
unsettled and undet(‘.rmin(Ml in many of the most essential 
points. Bringing a. n(‘w (‘ye io the contenqilation of the great 
danger and th<‘ great abomination of tln^ Dehli Balaei', ho saw 
both, perha])s, even in larger dinu'iisions tlnni they h;id ]>resentcd 
to tlie (‘ye of his predee(‘ssor. II(‘ did not, therefore, lu'sitate to 
adopt as his own the vi(‘ws which Ijord J)alhousi(^ had recorded 
witli resiiect to tlu^ removal of the Family on the death of 
Bahadur 8hah. “ It is as d(‘sirabl(‘ as ever,” ho wrote, “that 
the Fahico of D(*hli — which is, in fact, the citadel of a large 
fortiiied t(jwn, and urgently re(jnired for military ])ur]>oses— 
should be in the hands of th(‘ (lovei-nimmt of the (country, and 
that the p(‘rnieious ])rivilege of exemption irom the law, which 
is conced(‘d to tlu' ( h’own conm'xions iind dependants of the 
King now congregated there, should, in the interests ol‘ morality 
and good gov(‘rnment, cease.” It was seaniely jxissible, indeed, 
that much dilference of opinion could obtain among statesmen 
with respi'ct to the ]iolitical and military ex])ediency of placing 
this great fortilied building, Avhich dominated the city of Dehli, 
in the secure ]»ossession of British troops ; nor could there be 
any doubt in tin? mind of a Christian man that, in the interests 
of Inimanity, we were l)ound to })ull down all tlnjse scu’eens and 
fences whieli had so long simt out the abominations of theBalace 
from the light of day, and excluded from its murky recesses the 
saxung processes of the law. 

But the extinction of the titular sovereignty was still an open 
question. Lord Fanning had spent only a fcAv months in India, 
and those few months had been passed in Calcutta, lie had no 
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jH^rsonal knovvledcje of tlie freliiio;s of tlie prineos or pt'-ople of 
(Ipper India ; Imt lie read in tlio minutes of ])reeeding meniLers 
of the Government tliat the traditions of the House of Taimur 
had hecome faint in nuui’s minds, if tlu'y liad not heen wholly 
(‘ifaeed; and ho ar<>;ued that if there was force in tliis when 
written, there must }n) <;Teat(‘r force aftei* a lapse of years, as 
there was an inevitahle tendency in time to ohlih^rate such 
memories. “The reasons,” he said, “ which induciod a change 
of purpose in 18o() are not fully on record hut whatever they 
may have heen, the c,ours(' of tiim^ has assuredly strengthened 
the arguments hy which the first intentions were sup])orted, 
and possibly has removisl the ohjeetion to it.” Jle further 
argued, that, as much had already l>een done to stri]) the nuHik 
majesty of Dehli of the ]nirpl(i and gold witli which it had once 
heen hedi/ened — tliat as first one ])rivilege and tluai another, 
which had pamjiered the ])ride of the descendants of Taimur, 
had heen torn fVom tlnan, there could he little difliculty in 
])utting the finishing stroke to tlu‘ work hy aholishing tlie 
kingly title on the death of Bahadur 8hah. “ The j)resentH,” 
ho said, “ which werii at one time offered to the King hy the 
Governor-General .and (jommander-in-(diiel' h.avo heen discon- 
tinued. The privihigo of a coinage carrying his mark is now 
denied to him. The (lOviu-nor-Gcnorars seal no longer hears 
a device of vassalage ; and even the Native chiefs have heen 
])rohihited from using oma It has heen dehu’miiied that these 
apjiearances of suhordination and dependence could not he kept 
up consistently Avith a due respect for the real and solid jiower 
of the British Government, ami tJie same may he said of the 
title of King of Di'lili, with the fiction of paramount sovereignty 
which attaclios to it. . . . To recognise tlui title of King, and 
a claim to the (jxternal marks of royalty in a m;w ])erson, would 
he an act purely voluntary on the ])art of the Government of 
India, and (|uite uncalled for. Moreovm*, it would not he 
accepted as a grace or favour hy any hut the individual him- 
self. But,” added the Governor-fiieneral, “ Avhatever he the 
diigree of rank inherited, the heir whom in right and con- 
sistency the Government must recognise is the eldest surviving 
son of the King, ITince Mirza Muhammad Korash, who has no 

That is, not on rcconl in India. TIic rcasoius ar(i I'ully stated above; 
but Lord Canning ap})aic;itly did not know that the “ Court s de.-patcii” was 
really not their det5i>uich at all. 
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claims from early rominiscciiccs to nee tlio unreal dignity of liis 
lIoiiHO BUHtaiiicd for another gencrati(jn in his own person.” 

The ])o]icy to lie ohservcrd Jiaving thus heen determined, the 
( I overnord General, witli the full coneurrence of his CJouncil, 
j)roceed(Ml to issue d(^linite instructions ior the guidance of his 
Agent. The suhstaiice of them is thus stated : 

“ 1. Sh(/uld it he ut'cessary to send a reply to the King’s 
letter, the Agent must inform his Majesty tliat tlie (jlovernor- 
(leneral cnnnot sanction the recognition of Mirza Jawan Bakht 
as succ;essor. 

“2. Mirza IMiihammad Korash must not he led to ex])ect that 
his re(‘ognit ion will t.ak(‘ ])lac(^ on the same terms as Kakir-ud- 
din’s, and that duiiiig the King’s lifetime no communication is 
to h(^ mad(‘, (‘itlnu- to his Majesty, or to any other member of 
tlio family, touching the succ{‘Ssion. 

“3. On the King’s demise, Ihince Mirza Muhammad Korash 
should he informed that (iovernment recogiiise him as the head 
of the family u])on tlu' same conditions as tliose Jic’.corded to 
Prince Mirza Fakir-ud-din, exc(‘))tiiig that, instead of the title 
of King, he should he designaU'd and have the title of Shah- 
zadah, and that this communication should he made to him not 
ill the way of writing, negotiation, or bargaining, which it is 
not the intention of tln^ ( h.)V(‘rnor-(deneral in Council to admit, 
hut as the declaration of the mature and lixed determination of 
the (h)V(‘i'nment of India. 

“ 4. A report to he made of the numl)er of the privileged 
residents in the Palace; to how many the ])rivilege would 
extend, if the sons and gnuidsons, hut no naae distant relatives 
of any former King were admitted to it. 

“5. The sum ol iifteen thousand ru])eeR per mensem from 
the family stijamd to he fixed as the future assignment of the 
heir of the family.” 

Such, as rej)resentcd by oflicial documents — such as they 
weix‘ then known to Lord Canning— were the 
sLdc aud pros]>ects of the l)(Lli Family at the 
close of the year Hut there was something 

besides reserved for later revelation to the Englisli ruler, whicu 
may he record(‘d in this place, d’liti King, stricken in years, 
would hav(‘ heen well content to end his days in quietude and 
peace. Hut the restless intriguing s])irit of the (^ueen Ziuat- 
Mahal would not suffer the aged monarch to drowse out the 
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reiiiaindor of liis days. Slio never ceased to to tlie hope 

that she might still live to see the recognition of her son as 
King of J)elili, and she never ceased to intrigue, at homo and 
a])road, by tlio liglit of that })ole-star of her ambition. One 
impediment had been removed by deatli. Another might bo 
removed in the same way. And if the Hritisli ({overnmeut. 
would not favour the claims of Jawan Ihiklit, other powerful 
Oovernments inight be induced to hold out to him a hel})ing 
liand. It was stated afterwards that the King liad never 
resented tlie determination to exadiido the Dehli Family from 
the Palace, as the exclusion would not ailect himself, and ho 
liad no care for the interests of his successor.^ Ihit it has been 
sliown that Queen Zinat-Mahal Avas loud in her lamentations 
when it was known that Fakir-ud-diti had surrendered this 
ancient ])n‘vilege ; for altliough she hated tlie recognised heir, 
she knew that he was not immortal ; and changes of (lovern- 
ment, moreover, might beget changes of o]>inion. Tliere was 
still hope of the succession of .lawan ]>akht so long as the ohl 
King lived ; and therefore she desired to maintain all llie 
privileges of tlie Kingslii]) unimpaired to the last possible 
moment of doubt and ex})ectancy. 

Meanwhile, the youth in whom all these hoj)es centred, was 
growing up with a bitter hatred of the English in 
his heart, d'he wisdom, the learning, the good 
maimers of the neir-ex[)eetant were evinced by the pertinacity 
with which he was continually spitting his venom at the Fnglisli. 
He did not Jiesitate to say, even in the ])resence of British sub- 
jects, that “ in a short time he would have all tlie English under 
his feet.”! But his courage was not eijual to his bitterness ; for 

* Evidence of Aysuii-ulhili, on the trial of the King of Delhi. 

t See the evidence of Mih. Eleiniiig, an Eiigli.sli hcrgeant s wife, who thus 
recites an incident which ocenried on the occaaion of a visit paid by her 
to the Qneen Zinat-Mahal : “I wns Hitting down with his siater-in-law, nn<l 
Jawan Bakht was ttanding by with liis wife. JMy own daughter, Mrs. Scully, 
was also pia-Heiit. I was talking with Jawan Jhdvht’s Hishir-in-law, when 
INlrn. Scully said to jjic, ^Mother, do yon Jiear what this young rasc-d is 
saying? He is telling me that in a .short time lie will have all the infidel 
Englirih under his feet, and after that he will kill the Hindus. ’ Hearing 
this, I turned round to Jawan Bakht, and asked him, ‘ What is that you are. 
saNiiig ?’ He replied that he was only joking. X naid * Jf what you threaten 
wa re to be the case, your head would he taken oif fhot.’ He told me tiiat 
Ihe Persians were coming to Dehli, and that when they did so wa.*, that is, 
myself and daughter, should go to him, and he would save us. After this he 
left U3. I think this must have occurred about the middle of Afiril, 1857.’' 
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if lio wore JiRked what he meant hy sne]i language, he would 
aiiHwer that lie nu;ant nothing. lie was “only in sport” Tie 
had been for years past imhil»in^ the vemnii in the Zenana, 
under the traitorons tuition ol’ liis mother, and he was ever 
anxious to spit it out, es])ecially in tlie ])i’es(;nee of women. 

To what ext(;nt tlu^ intrigues thus matured in tlie Queen’s 
ajiartments may, l>y the help of luu* a<j;*ents, have l)een made to 
ramify ]>eyond the J*alaet‘. walls, it is not easy to conjecture. 
There is no proof that in or about Dehli the (piestion of succes- 
sion was regarded with any interest hy th(^ j)eople. It little 
mattere<l to them whether one Vrince or another were recognised 
as the liead of the Family and the reci])ient of tho lion’s siiare 
of the pension. If attempts were made to excite the popular 
feeling to manifest itself on the side of Jawan llakht, they were 
clearly a failure. Hut there is at least some reason to think 
that the emissaries of tla^ Palace had been assiiluous in their 
elVorts to stir into a blaze tlie smouldering hres of Muhammadan 
z(‘al, and to excite vagiu' li(>pes of some great Avatar from the 
North-West, which would restore the fallen fortunes of tho 
House of Dehli, and give again to the Muhammadans of India 
tho wealth and honour of wiiieli they had been deprived by the 
usurpation of tho English. 

So it happened tliat as tlie new year advanced there was 
unwonted excitennuit among the Muhammadans 
of Deidi. The Native newspapers teemed with 
vagina hints of a something coming that was to 
produce great changes, resulting in the subversion of the ])owcr 
of tho English. Exjiggerated stories of the Persian war, and 
most mendacious statements of reverses sustained by tho 
English, were freidy circulated and volubly discussed. At one 
time it was said that the Persians had come down to Atak, and 
at another that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass . 
Then it was alh^ged that the real history of tho war was, 
that the Shah of Persia had for live generations been accumu- 
lating munitions of wiir and heaping up treasure for the purpose 
of conipiering India, and that the time had now come for action. 
Kussia, it was said, ha»l placed its immense resources freely 
at the disposal of the bhali. A thoroughly appointed army of 
nearly half a million of men, with immense supplies of military 
stores, had been sent to the aid of Persia ; and if the regular 
military forces of the Czar were not sufficient, a largo contingent 
of Kussian police would be sent to reinforce them. There were 
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ea^er speculations, too, as to tlio course that would ho adopted 
]>y the Freucli and Ottoman Governments. “ Most p(‘o[)le,” it 
was declared in a Native nows])aper, rejoicing in tlui name of 
tlie “ Autlnmtic News/’ “ say that the King of France and the 
Emperor of Turkey will both side with tlie Persians.” And it 
was added that the llussians were the real cause of the war ; 
for, “ using the Persians as a cloak, they intend to consummate 
their own designs hy the conquest of Hindustan.” Otluu* 
writers afhrmed that although Dost Muhammid, Amir of Kabul, 
pretended to bo tlie friend of the English, and took their 
money and their arms, he was prc})ared to turn both against 
the inlidels and to cast in liis lot with Persia. Alike in the 
Bazaars and in the Lines — in th(^ shops of the money-changiTs 
and in the vestil)ules of the Palace— these stories excited vague 
sensations of wonder and of awe, wliicli were stnuigthened ))y 
the circulation of the ])roph(‘(^y, whicli took <liiferent shapes, 
but pointed in all to the same result, that when the English 
had ruled in India for a hundred years tliey would bo driven 
out, and a Native dynasty restored.* 

That the King was intriguing with the Shah of Persia was 
reported in the month of March to the Lieutenant* 

Governor of the North-Western Provinces by a 

Native corrospornhmt, who added: “In the Palace, but more 

especially in the portion of it constituting the i)ersonal ai)art- 


* Seo the fullowiii^, wriUeii by Sir JuincM Outrain in January, 1858: 
“ Wliat aiiiaziup: Ktatciiu-ntri an<l opinions oik* liours ]>oth in India and in 
EnglaiKb Wliat can ]>e more ridiculous tlian tlie cry that tlie rebellion was 
caused by the annexation of Oudh, or that it was solely a military mutiny?” 
[This, it should be observed, is addressi'd to Mr. Mangles.] “Our soldiers 
have destirted their standards and fought against us, but rebellion did not 
originate with the Sipiihis. Tiie rebellion was sot on foot hy the Muham- 
madans, and that long before we rescued Oudh from her oppressors. It lias 
been ascertained that jirior to that Musalmaii fanatics traversed the land, 
reminding the Lithful that it had been foretohl in jiropliecy thid a foreign 
nntion would rule in India a hundnal years, after wliicdi the true helicver.-i 
would regain their ascendancy. When the century elapsi.d, the Musalmams 
did their best to edahlish the truth of their prophet’s declaration, and 
inducted the Hindu ftipahis, ever, as you know, the most credulous and silly 
of mankind, to raise tJie green standard, and forswear their allegianc<!, on 
the ground that we had determined to make; the whnh; of India involuntary 
converts to Christianity.” As to the text of the prediction, a Native news- 
paper, citing it as the prophecy of the “revered saint Shah IMamat-ullah,” 
puts it in tliese words, the original of which are in ver.^'C; : “ Afler the tire- 
worshippers and Christians shall have held sway over the whole of Hindustan 
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ineiits of tho Kinp;, the subjoct of conversation, and d.ay, 

is tho early arrival of tlie JVrsiaiis,* Hasan Askarif has, 
moreover, inii)resse(l tho Kinj 2 ; with the belief that he has 
Joarned, throu^li a divine revelation, ihat the doniinion of tho 
King of ]\ 3 rsia will to a (‘ertainty extend to Dehli, or rather 
over the whole, ot Iliinlustan, and that the splendour of tho 
sovereignty of Deldi will again revivt*, as tlie sovereign of 
IVrsia will ]>esti)w tlie crown upon the King. Ihiroughout tho 
Palace, but ])artieularly to the King, this l>elief has been tho 
cause of gn‘at lejoieing, so nnieh so, that prayers aro ollered 
and vr)vvs nra luaje, whilst, at tin* same time, Hasan Askari has 
ont(;red uj)on tln^ dally ])erformanee, at an hour and a halt 
])efore sunset, of a eoui’se of proj)itialory ceremonies to expedite 
the arrival oi‘ the Persians and the ex[)ulsion of the (Tiristians.” 

This warning was, of (course, disregarded. A rooted confidence 
in our own strength and security, and a hauglity contempt tor 
the machinations of others, was at that time a condition ot 
Ihiglish statesmanship. It was the ruh‘ — and I fear it is still 
the rule- — in such a ease to discern only the exaggerations and 
absiu'dities with whicdi such statements are crusted over. The 
llritish ofiieer to wliom such revidations are made sees at a 
glance all that is pi'(‘jK)sterous and impossible in them ; and he 
<lismisses them as mere jbllit‘S. H(‘ will not siifihr hims(dt to 
.see that there may be grav(5 and significant truths beneath tho 
outer crust of wild exaggeration. W hen, tlnu’cfore, Lieutenant- 
t Governor (\)lvin received the letter announcing that the King 
<,d* Hehli was intriguing with Ihe 8haii ol Persia, and that the 
latter would t‘re long restore the monarchy of the Mughul, 
he laughed the absurdity to sct>rn, and ])igeon-holed it among 
the curiosities of his a<lniinistration. lie did not consider that 
the simple fact of such a belief being rife in Dehli and tho 


for a hundred years, jind when iujustiee and oj)j)n*8f^ioii shall prevail in their 
( iovernna'id, an Arab j)riiiee shall be born, who will ride lorth triumphantly 
to slay them.” 

It was staU'd, liowever, in evidence on tho King’s trial, that the war 
with Persia liad excited very little interest in the Palace. Assan-ullali, tlie 
King’s physician, said, that the Native new>papers, coming into tlie Palace, 
reported the progress of the war, but that “ the King never seemed to evdnee 
any marked interest one way or llie other.” 

f This man was a Miilnunmudaii Priest of the Hereditary Priesthood, who 
<lwe,lt near the Drhli Gate of the Palace, and was ever active in encouraging 
intrigues with Persia. 
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Tiei^liboiirliood was someth iiic; not to ho tlisrcgarclod. It in 
reality veiy little mattered whether the Kiii^ of Dehli and the 
8hah of Persia were or were not in communication with eacli 
other, so lonii; as the MTihammadans of Ujiper India helieved 
that they were. It is the state of feeling- (‘iigendered hy such 
a ladief, not the fact itself, that is really si^nific'ant and 
important. Put theie is nothing in wliieh English statesman- 
ship in India fails more egregiously than in this incapacity U> 
discern, or unwillingness to recognise, the ])revailing sentiments 
of the people hy wliom our statesmen are siirronnded. The 
letter sent to the identenant-tJovernor of tlie North-Western 
Jh*ovinc(‘S was produced, at a later period, as strong evid(‘ne(^ of 
the gnilt of tlie J\ing of Delili : hnt the recorded liistory ol' 
this document is, that it was “ found among the papers of the 
late Mr. (\)lvin.” 

The story of the cornisjxmdence hetween the King of Dcdili 
and the Shah of Persia was not a mere fahlo. 

Authentic r(‘Oord of smdi transactions is rarely to 
ho obtained, and history must, therefore, fall hack 
upon evidence which may not he altogether conclusive. I’lio 
facts, however, appear to l)e these.* T he power of IMuhamina- 
danisin is greatly weakened hy sectarian divisions. A Suni 
hates a Shiah, or a Shiah hates a Suni, almost as mucli as either 
hates a Christian. The King of Dehli was a Suni, whilst the 
King of Oudh and tlie Shah of Persia were Shiahs. Now it 
happened that, whilst Baljadiir Shah was in great trihulation 
hecause ho could not ])ersuado the English Goven’n merit to 
gratify the cherished wishes of his favourite wife, he was 
minded to hecome a Shiah. There were some memhers of his 
iamily settled in Oudh, who were also of this ])ersuasion. 
Whether hy invitation, or whether of his own motion, is not. 
very a])])arent ; hut one of them, the King’s nephew, Mirza 
Haidar hy name, accomjianied hy a brother, visited his majesty 
at Dehli, and carried hack on his retuiai tidings that the great 
change had been effected, and that the Mughul sought to he 
admitted wdthin the pale of the Shiah religion. This man was 
known in the Dehli Palace as one rejoicing in intrigue. It 
could not have been difficult to persuade the old King that the 

* They are mainly derived from the evidence of Assan-ullali, the Kinjr s 
phybician, of all the witnesses on the trial of Ruhadiir Shah the most accurate 
and trustworthy. 1 tee no reaoou to question liis statements. 
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fact of liis convcr.sioii 1)0 turiiod to good account, and 

that, if nothing else would conic of it, it would make the Shall 
of Pcirnia and the King of Oudh move willing to assist him in 
tho trouhles and ])or])](3xities ]>y which Ini was surrounded, it 
is prohaljlo that ho liad no very clear notion of what miglit 
come of such an alliance-- no very strong hope that it would 
end in th(^ overthrow of the English — hut ho was readily 
persuaded to addix'ss letters to tho King of Persia, and to 
despatch them secretly ]»y contidential agents. And this was 
done before tho emissaries from Jjakhnao had taken their 
diiparturo. Tlnue is a suspicion also tliat he sent letters to 
Itussia ; but, if he did, in all probability they never reached 
their destination, d'here was, however, from that time a vague 
])elief in tljo Palace that both the Persians and the Russians 
were coming to the dc‘liv(‘rance of the King, and that eve long 
ho Avould again bo surroundiMl by all the splendour that 
irradiated tho Mughul throne in tho meridian of its glory. 

Tliese intrigues, whatever their im])ortance, were well known 
in Dohli in the early months of 1857 ; and the impression which 
they produced on tho minds of the ])eoi)le was strengthened 
by the sight of a ])roclamation which was })osted on the Jami 
Masjid in the middle of the month of ]\larch. This ])roclaniation 
purporting to have been issued by the King of Persia, set forth 
that a Persian army was coming to rtdease India> from the 
grasp of the English, and that it behoved all true Muhammadans 
to gird up their loins ri'solutely, and to fight against tlio un- 
believers.^ The name of Muhammad Sadik was attached to it; 
but noiu' knew who he was. In outward a])pearance it was 
but an insignificant alfair; though it bore rude illustrations 
representing a sword and a shield, it does not ap])ear to have 
])ii)duced any great excitement in Dohli, and the attention 
wliich it attracted Avas short-liAxal, tor the paper, after a lapse 


* It is veil known that a copy of a proclamation addressed to Muham- 
madans generally, urging a war of extrrininatinn against tin* English, was 
found in tho tent of tl)e Persian j)rince at Moliamrali, after the engagement 
which took place tin re in the spring of 18,57. Tlu'ie was no special reference 
in this docunn'iit to the n‘>toration of the Dehli sovereignty ; it called upon 
“ the old and tho young, the small and the great, tho wise and the ignorant, 
the ryot and tlu‘ siptihi, all witJioiit exception to arise in defence of the 
orthodox faith of the Prophet.” Afterwards it was frankly acknowledged 
by the Persian Government that they had atteiui)ted to create a diversion 
against us in India — such expedients being all fair in war. 
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of a few lioiirs, was torn down l)y order of tlio magistrate. 
Eut the Native newspapers ])iiblislied the siihstanee of tlio 
proclamation, accompany in O' it with vague and mysterious hints 
or with obscure cominents, obviously intended, in some instances, 
to 1)0 read in a contrary sense, d’liere was in these etfusions 
hostility to the 1 British (Government — but hostility driven by 
fear to walk warily. Ambiguous, enigmatical language suited 
the occasion. It was stated that a communication had been 
addressed to the magistrate, informing him that in the course 
of a few weeks Kashmir would be taken ; the intent being, it is 
said, to signify tliat the Kashmir tGate of Dehli would be in the 
hands of the enemies of the 1 British (Government. There was 
plainly a ver}" excited state of ])ublic feeling about Dehli. The 
excitement was, doubtless fomented by some inmates of the 
Palace; and the King’s (Guards conversed with the Sijmhis of 
the Company, and the talk was still of a something coming. 
But Bahadur Shah, in the s})ring of 1857, was never roused 
to energetic action. Much was dune in his name of which he 
know nothing, and much besides which ho weakly suffered. 
And as, in that month of May, news came from Mirath that 
there was great excitement among the soldiery, and some of 
the Native officers at Dehli were sTirnmoned to take part in the 
great on-coming trial, those who sat at the King’s door talked 
freely about the revolt of the Native army, and in the vestibules 
of the Palace it was i)roclaimed that the dynasty of thoMughuls 
would soon bo restored, and that all the high offices of 8tato 
would be held by the people of the conn try. f 


* See evidouoe of Sir Theojdiilus Motculfe. It was statod, however, in 
the Native jiapers, that the proclamation was posted up in the streets and 
lanes of the city. 

t Mokand Lai, the Kind’s secretary, said: “1 don’t know whether 'any 
direct proposals caino to th(i prisoner, hut the King’s personal attendants, 
sitting about the entrance to liis jnivatc apartments, used to converse among 
themselves, and say that very soon, {ilinost immediately, the army would 
revolt and come to tlic palace, when tl e (lovommeiit of the King would be 
re-established, and all the old servants would be greatly promoted and 
advanced in positiem and emoluments.” 
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cnAT’riTt ir. 

THE orriinEAK at mica nr. 

Wfiii.st tlui va^'iio fcoliiip; of oxcitcinonfc al)Ovo described was 
streri<i;lli and eeiisisteney at Delili, and tlie ‘‘ soine- 
thin^ coming ” a])]»oared to be ai)|)roaeliin^ nearer and nearer, 
ev(‘nts were (levelo]»iiip; llieniselves in the ^reat military station 
of Miratli, tliirty miles distant, which witre destined to precijn- 
late a more momenlons crisis in tin*. im])erial city than had been 
antici})ated by the inmates of the 1‘alace. The Native troops at 
that jj!;reat 1 feadHpiarters station wei*e smouldering into re- 
bellion, and the Si])iilu WarAvas about to commence. The brief 
t(d(*gra]>hio story already rc'corded,'* when it expanded into 
derailed ])ro])ortions, took this disastrous sha])e. 

The 3rd llegimcnt of Native Cavalry Avas commanded l»y 
Colonel (’arniichael Smyth, lie had graduated in 
Coionfi Smyth the r(‘giment, and had setai some service with it, 
•In/ Cavalry. but he luid never (earned the entire confidence 
of oificers or men. He AA^as not Avaiiting in in- 
ttdligence or in zeal, but lie lacked temper and 
discretit)!!, and the umpiestionable honesty of 
his nature) was of that (pierulous, irritable cast Avhich makes 
a man often uncharitable and alAAays un])o])ular. lie had a 
(piiek t'ye for blots of every kind; and, being much addicted to 
neAvs])aper Avriting, seldom failed to make them known to the 
])ublic. Nobody kneAv better than Colonel Smyth that the 
Jlengal Army Avas liovering on the brink of mutiny. Ho had, 
in the earlier ])art of the year, visited the great fair at Ilardwar, 
where the disafiection ol the 19th Regiment had been freely 
discussed. He had afterAvards gone to Masiiri, where he learnt 
from day to day Avhat Avas jiassing at Ambalah, and he was so 
iia]>ressed by what he heard respecting the general state of the 
Sipahi regiments and their readiness for revolt, that he had 
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written to tlio Couimander-in-Chief to inform liim of tlio 
dangerous state of the Army. l>iit when the general order 
went forth that the men were no longer to hite the cartridges, 
Colonel Smyth tlionght tljat tlie oi>portiinity was one of which 
lie should avail himself to allay the excitement in his own 
] egiment, and he therefore held the parade of the 24th of April, 
with results which have been already descrihod.* 

Not so thought the oflieer commanding the Mirath division of 
the Army. (General Hewitt Avas an old Com- 
]>any’s office*!’, Avho had risen to liigh rank hy the 
slow process of regimental and army ju’omofion, 
and who in qui(*t tinn^s might have drowsed through the years 
of his employment on the Staff without manifesting any 
remarkable incapacity for command. Tlie burden of mairly 
seventy years was aggravaU‘d by the obesity of his frame and 
the inertness of his habits. Jhit he was a kind-hearted, 
hospitable man, likiul by all, and by sonu^. r(*s])ected. It was 
Ids desire to keep things qinid, and, if jiossibh*, to make them 
])leasant. Ho lamented, therefore, that (k)lonel Smytli had 
made that crucial experiment ujM>n the fidelity of his regiment 
which had resulted in open mutiny. “Oh ! why did you have 
a ]iaradey” he said to the Colotud. “ JMy division has kc])t 
(piiet, and if you had only waited aiuhJier month or so, all 
would have blown over.” 

It was necessary, however, after Avhat had occurred, in an 
official point of view to do something. So he 
(U'dered a Native ( ^ourt of Impdry to be assembled. ^ inquiry. 

The Court was com 2 )ost d of six members, hmr of 
whom were Native officers of the Infantry, and two Native 
officers of the Cavalry. The witnesses examined, including 
those who had manufactured and served out the cartridges, said 
that there was nothing obj(jctionable in them — nothing that 
could offiend the religious scruples of Hindu or Muhammadan — 
nothing that in any way differed from the composition of the 
cartridges Avhich the 8i])ahis had been using for years. The 
oldest troopers in the regiment, Hindu and Muhammadan, were 
examined; but they could give no satisfaetor}^ account of the 
causes of alarm and disafiection in the regiment. They could 
only say that a general impression of im 2 )urity existed. One 
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MuHuhuan trooper, with much insolence of manner, Llustered 
out, “ 1 have doubts about tlie cartridges. They may look 
exactly like tlie old ones, but how do I know that pig’s tht has 
not been smeared over tliem?” But the next witness who was 
(ixaniiiH^d — a Hindu — took one of the cartridges into his hand 
and handled it freely, to show that in his eyes there was nothing 
olhmsive in the new aniumnition. Altogether, the Court of 
Inquiry elicited notliing. It dealt with material facts, which 
werti well known befon*. But it was not the })al})able, but the 
ini])al})able — a vague and voiceless idea — that had driven the 
r(‘giment to mutiny. Tliat which the troo])ers dreaded was not 
j)ollution, but oj)inion. 'i’hcjy were troubled, not ])y any fear of 
(h*s(i(.‘ration to their faith or of injury to their caste, but l)y the 
thouglit of what their comrades would say of them. In 
military sense, in an oilicial sense, all this was unn^asonabhi in 
the (ixtreme; but every man felt in his inmost heart more than 
he could explain in intelligible words, and the shadow of a 
great- fear was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness. 

The lU'oceedings of the Court of Impiiry were sent to llead- 
(.tuarters ; and whilst the orders of the Commander-in-C/hief 
W(;re awaited, the Ihglity-live were dismissed from duty, and 
ordered to abide in tludr Lines. Tliere was, then, for a little 
space, a fever of ex])ectancy. What meetings, and conspiracies, 
and oath-takings thc^re may have been in the >Si])ahis’ quarter 
during that long week of waiting, can be only dimly C(Ui- 
jectured ; but one form of ex2>ression, in wliich tlieir feelings 
dcjclared themselves, was 2 )atent to all. It was written in 
chai actors of lire, and blazed out of the darkness of the night. 
From the verandahs ol’ their houses the Euro 2 )ean ollicers saw 
these sigidiicant illuminations, and knew what they ])ortended. 
The ])urningshad commenced on the evcjiing jjrecediiig the fatal 
])arade of the lidth of A])ril, when an euq)ty hos 2 )ital iiad been 
lired.* Then followed a more expressive conflagration. The 
house of a Sijjuhi named Brijmohan Singh, who had been the 
first to practise the new mode of using the cartridges, was burnt 
down. This man (the son of a ])ig-keej)er), who had been dis- 
missed from an Infantry regiment and iinprisoned for theft, had 
enlisted under a new name in the drd ("avalry, and had managed 
so to ingratiate himself with the Commanding Ofticer, that he 


Colouel Snjyth saya it was a liorao-lijs])ital. 
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was seldom absent from the Colonol’s bungalow. To tlie whole 
regiment, and es])ecial]y to its liigli-caste men, this was an 
offence and an abomination, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the feeling in tlie Lines of the 3rd than the fact that 
this man’s house was burnt down by the troopers of his own 
regiment. 

In the bungalows also of the European residents, during this 
first week of May, there was much excitement and discussion. 
There was plainly a very disagreeable entanglement of events 
out of which it was not easy to see the way, and people said 
freely that it ought never to have arisen. Hut speculation with 
r(‘spoct to the Future was even more busy than censure witli 
respect to the Hast. What, it was asked, would bo the issue of 
the reference to Head-Quarters? Tlie more general belief was, 
tliat orders would come for the dismissal of the recusant 
troopers; but even this, it was thouglit, would bo a harsh 
measure, that might drive others, by force of sympathy, to 
] (‘bellion. It was an interval which might have been turned by 
our English officers to good aveount in soothing the feelings ol‘ 
their men, and explaining everything that was of a doubtful or 
suspicious character. Some, indeed, did strive, with a wise 
foreknowledge of the coming danger, to accomplish this good 
object ; but others believed that all was right, that tliere was 
no likelihood of their regiments lieing driven eitlier by their 
fears or their resentments to revolt against tlie Law; and 
they drowsed on ])laeidl}' in the conviction tliat it was but 
an accidental ebullition, provoked by the mismanagement 
of an indiscreet Commanding Officer, and that the general 
temper of the Native ti'oops at Mirath was all that could be 
desired. 

In the first week of May the instructions so eagerly looked 
f(u* were received from the Ilead-t^uarters of the 
Army. The fiat of Oeneral Anson had gone forth 
from Simlah. A Native General Court-Martial 
was to be assembled at Mirath for the trial of the Eighty-five. 
The jirisoners were then confined in an empty liospital, and a 
guard of their own regiment was placed over them. 'The 
tribunal before which they were to be brought up for trial was 
composed of fifteen Native officers, of whom six were Muham- 
madans and nine were Hindus. Ten of these members were 
furnished by the regiments at Mirath — Artillery, Cavalry, and 
Infantry ; five came from the Infantry regiments at Hehli. On 

D :i 
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the Gtli of May tlio Court connncnced its sittings,’'^ and 
coiitiinied its ]>r()ce(‘(lin<^s on tlio two tollowiri^ days. Tlio 
examination of Colonel Smyth and the other witnesses for the 
])ro8eeution elicited no new facts, and, indeed, the whole case of 
jiiilitary disol)(Mlienc(‘ was so chvir, that the trial, though it wan 
]>rotracted during tliree dnys, was little more than a grim 
J'ormality. Ev(U‘y man felt that Ins condemnation was certain, 
and sullenly ahidi'd tlu^ issu(‘. ddui pris(ui(‘rs could put forth 
no defence which eitln'r Law or l)isci])linc could a(!ce])t. l>uf 
wh(‘n the Ilavildar i\Iattadin Singh ])leaded, on behalf of him- 
s<‘lf and comrades, that they susj>ected som(‘ foul design because 
their (\)mniandant took so much j ains to convince them that it 
was all right, and to induce them to the cartridges, there 
was Honudhing not altogt‘ther irrati(.)nal or illogical in the argu- 
UK'nt. Jf tlu'nj was nothing in the ainmunition ditlenuit from 
that which tla^y had always used, why, it was asked, should 
th(‘ ])roceedings of tlie ( Vdonel have be(‘n so dilleiauit VI Butin 
effect the defenc(‘ of the ])risoners was little more than a confes- 
sion, and the (^)urt, by a vot(^ of fourteen irn'inbers against one, 
found the Liglity-five guilty, and sentenced them to im 2 )rison- 
ment and luird labour lor tmi years. But with tliis tliere went 
forth a recommendation to “ favourable consideration on account 
of the good chara,elt‘r which the ]>ris()ners had hitherto borne, 
as testitied to by tlu'ir (Commanding Ofliccu', and on account of 
their having been misled by vague reports regarding the cart- 
ridges.” 

* 'fUe chnT^(‘ wiis, “For liuving ut on tlui 2ttli of April, 1S57, 

nrverally Jind individually <lisol)eyed the lawlul connnand of their Hii[)erior 
otlieer, llrevet-Folonel (t. ISt. C. Smyth, eoinniandiiig the drd llegirnent ot 
Light Cavalry, l)y not having taken the cartridg<*8 tendered to each of them 
individually for ns(! that day on j)arude, when ordetod Iw Colonel Smyth to 
hike tile 8aid cart ri<lgeH,” 

t 'flu' saint) dillieulty siiggt'stcd itself to the Court. Colonel Bmytli was 
n-iked, “ Why did you tell the men that they would have to lire, instead of 
mort'ly ordering tliem to do so?” C\)lonel Smyth’s answer was: “The 
parade was in orders tlie day before, and entered in the order-book as usual, 
and each man was ordereil to r(‘ceivo thret‘ cartridges. 1 wished to show 
them the new way of loading without putting the cartridges to the mouth, 
and attiMided the jr.irade for that purjiose. Win n I came on parade, the 
Adjuhint informed nu' that the men had not taken thidr cartridges, and it 
was en that account I ordered the Ilavildar-Majnr to take a cartridge and 
load ami lire before tliem ; and it was then, also, that I said, that when the 
whoh- Army Jieard of tins way of loading they would be much pleased, and 
exclaim, ‘ Wah ! wah ! ’” 
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The proceedings went Tip, in duo course, to tlio General 
commanding tlio Division, and Hewitt ap[)n)V(Hl 
and confirmed tlie sentence. “ I would willingly 
attend,’’ he remarked, “ to tlie recommendation of 
the (vourt, if 1 cvnild find anything in the conduct of the 
prisoners that would warrant mo in so doing. Tiieir former 
good cliaracter has heen Idasted hy })resent misheliaviour, and 
their having allowed tliemselves to bo influenced by vague 
re])orts instead of attending to the advice and obeying the 
orders of their Euro})ean superioi\s, is tlio gist of tho olieneo for 
which tliey liavo ]»een condemned. Jt a])[>ears from tlioso ])rO' 
ceediiigs that these misguided men, after consultation togetluu' 
on tho night of the 2.‘>rd of A])ril, 1S57, came to tho resolution 
of refusing their cartridges. Having so far forgotten theii* 
duty as soldiers, their next ste}) was to send word to their 
troo]) captains that they would not take their cartridges unless 
tho whole of tho troops in tho station would do so likewise. 
♦Some of tliem oven had tho insohmoo to desire that firing 
parades iniglit ho dofeiTod till tho agitation about cartridges 
among tho Native troops had come to a close. In this state of 
insubordination they appeared on parade on tho morning of tho 
24th, and then^ (consummated the crime for wliich they are now 
about to sutfer, hy repeatedly refusing cartridges that had been 
made as usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, too, 

Colonel Smyth tliat tlm cartridges had no grease on them 
— that they were old ones, and exactly similar to wh:it had licen 
in use in the regiimnit fur thirty or forty years. Even now 
th(.*y attempt to justify so gross an outrage u])oi] disci pi iue by 
alleging that tlmy had doubts of the cartridges. There has 
been no acknowledgment of error — no ex[>ressi()n of ivgret - no 
])leadiug for merely.” “ To the majority of the prisoners,” 
therefore, it was added, “ no portion of the senteiico will ho 
remitted. I ol)servo, however, that some of them are very 
young, and I am willing to make allowance for their having 
been misled by their more exiiorienced comrades, and under 
these circuinstanees I remit one-half of tlie senteiico passed 
upon the following men, who have not been more than five 
years in the service.” And th(3n followed the names of eleven 
young troopers, whose term of imprisonment was commuted to 
five years. The sentence was to be carried into effect at 
daybreak on the htli of May. 

The morning dawned, lowering and gusty, an I the troops of 
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the Mi'rath Brigade were drawn np on tlio grmind of the OOth 
liifles to see the jn’inuiiers formally dismissed to 
Mnyg. their doom, d'ho drd Cavalry had receiv(Ml tlieir 
orders to attend nnmoinited. Tlio Eiiroj)ean trt)oj)8 
and tlie Artillery, with tlieir held-gnns, were 
so disjiosed as to thn'atmi instant death to th(' Sijailiis on the 
first symptom of resistance. Under a gmird of Iviflos and 
( ’arahiiu'ers, tlie Uiglity-tivo were tlnm hronght forward, clad 
in their rc'gimental uniforms — soldiers still ; and then the 
Hontenei' was r(*a(l aloud, which was to convert s()ldi(‘rs into 
felons. Their acjcontrcMnonts were takem from them, and their 
uniforms wer(‘ stripped from tlunr hacks. Then the armourers 
and tin? smiths came forward with their shackles and th(‘ir 
tools, and soon, in the iiresence of that great concourse of their 
old (H)mrad(is, tlni Eighty-fiv(^ stood, with th(‘/ outward symhols 
of their dire disgrace fastened n]>on them. It was a piteous 
Rp('cta(‘l(S and many tluTe were moved with a great com])assion, 
whim thi'y sfivv the des]>airing gestiin^s of those wretched men, 
among whom \yoTr somi' of tlu‘ viny flowin* of thi^ regiment — 
Rohliers who had scowimI thi^ British (lovernnnmt in trying 
circiimstanci's and in strange ])laces, and who had nevin* hefore 
W'avmvd in thi'-ir allegian(H‘. Jafting up their liands and lilting 
np thm'r voicivs, tlu' ])risoners im])lored the (umm*al to have 
mercy njion them, and not to consign them to so ignominious a 
doom. Then, seeing that, there was no oth(‘r hojie, they turned 
to tliidr comrades and rejiroached them for (piietly sulfering 
this disgrace to descend u])ou them. There was not a Sipahi 
])resent who did not feel the rising indignation in his throat. 
But in the j)ri\senee of those loaded iield-gnns and those 
grooved rifles, and the glittering sahres of the JJragoons, there 
could not he a thought of striking. The prisoners were 
inarched off to their cells, to ho placed under the custody of a 
guard of their own countrjuuen ; the }»arado wjis dismissed ; 
and the Sijiahis, Cavalry and Infantry, went, silent and stern, 
to their work, to talk over the incidents of that mournful 
morning parade.* 

Lord (Manning’s eommeiitur^^ on those proceedings may ho given liere : 
*‘The riveting of tlu* nu n’s fetters on parade, occupying, as it diil, sevend 
hours, in the jircscnct; of many who were already ill-disp(>8e(i, and many who 
holieved in tlii' cartridge fable, must have stung the brigade to the quick. 
The coiiBigning the l iglity-tive jirisoncrs, after such a ceremony, to the gaol, 
with no other than a Native guard over them, was, coiisideriug the nature of 
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It was Saturday. So far as English eyes could see or Englisli 
lirains could understand, the day ])assod (juieUy ov(‘r. The 
troop-captains of the 3rd Eavalry visited tlio pi-isoners in the 
e:aol, which was situated at a distance of ahoiit two miles from 
tlie cantonment, to be for the last time the channel of com- 
]uunication between tliem and the oubu’ world. Jt was tlu'ir 
duty to adjust the balances of the Si])aliis’ ])ay, and thi‘y W(U’(‘- 
anxious, in the kindness of thtdr hearts, to arrange the settle- 
ments of the ])risoners’ debts, and to carry any messages wliicli 
the men mi<^ht desire to S(md to tbo families from whom tluw 
had beoi} sundered. And whilst this was f.;oini:j on in tlie f.:;aol 
wild reports were flying about lln^ Ihizaars, and there was a 
<;T<*at fear in the Lines, for it was said that the I'hiro])oans were 
a])out to take })ossossion of Iho ma^azimis, and that the two 
tlionsand fetters, of whi('h Eumour had s])oken befor(‘, were 
now ready, and that tlie work of tin' morninj^ was only an 
experiment and a be<;-innin^»;. Jb]t th(‘- shades of (wenin<;- fell 
upon ]\lirath, and tin*. EneLsh reshhmls, aft(*r theii* acjcustonn^d 
ride, met eacli other at dinner, and talked clniorl’ully aaul con- 
fidtmtly of the Past and tln> Future. At one dinn(T-tabl(‘, 
Avliero tlie Commissioner and his wife and tlie Colomd of the 
lltli Sipaliis wore piesent, a rumour was mentioned to the 
elh'ct that the walls had been ])lacarded with a Muhammadan 
proclamation calling u})on the ])(.*o})loto rise a^*ainst the Phi<;lish. 
ilut the ^(meral feeling was one of indignant dislndief, andfiacli 
man went to his home and laid his li(*ad u])on his ])illow as 
tranquilly as though from (me end of Mirath to another there 
had been no bitter res{}ntm(mts to be gratified, in tlie breasts of 
tiny but tlie manacled, liarmless, helpless prisoners in the great 
gaol. 

I must pause hero, a little s[Na(to, for the better cxplanatitm 
of what follows, to speak of tlicj grcait Cantonment 
of Mirath. This military station was one of the Mfrath 
most extensive in India. Jt covered an area of 
some five miles in circumference, the space being divided by a 
great mall or esplanade, along which ran a deep mila, or 
ditch, cutting the station into two s(;parato parallelograms, the 
one containing the European and the other the Native force. 

their offence, and the known temper of a part of tlie Army, a folly that is in- 
conceivable .’ — Letter to Mr. Veriion Smith, Jane 5, 1857. MS. Correspond- 
ence. 
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The European Tiines were on tlio northern quarter of Mirai.li, 
the Artilleiy Barracks being to the right, tlie Dragoons to tlie 
left, and the liilleH in the centre. Between the barracks of the 
two last stood the station churcli ; a grt‘at ])lain or ])arade- 
ground stretching out still further to the northward. 4'ho 
Sipalii Jjines lay to the south of the cantonnient, and ])etween 
what may be calhal tlie Europivan and Native (juaiters there 
was an intiu’vening s]>ace (iovenul with simps and houses, sur- 
rOundml by ganhuis and ti*et^s. Still turther to tlu^ southward 
] ly th(5 (‘ity. The ofheers of tin^ Euro]>ean n^giments and 
Artilhuy ollicers oe( 0 i))ied bungalows along tlui nortlierii line, 
whilst the Si])ahi ollicers dwelt chiefly near theii’ own men. 
^riie Brigadier’s hous(‘ was on the I’ight, not far from the 
ArtilUuy Barracks and ]\I(‘ss-l louse. Th(‘ (Jeneral’s residence 
was inatnu' to tln^ Nativt‘ Janes. The most noticeable features 
of the whole, and thesis which it is most important to bear in 
mind in the ])crusal of’ what folloAvs, are the division of the 
great cantonment into two ])arts, the- distance of the European 
barraC/ks from the Native Lines, and ilia ]»robability theielbre 
of miu;h that was ])assing in th(‘- Jattin* being wholly unknown 
to th(‘ oc(;uj>ants of the fornnu’. 

'J'lie limne May sun I'ose on the Sabbatli morning, and the 
Ihiglish r(‘si(lents ]>re])ared themselvi's to attend 
smui.iy, ministrations of their religion in tin; station 

church. I’here was, indeed, a lull; but the signs 
of it, aft(‘i'wards noted, clearly ])resaga;(l that there was some- 
thing in the air. In tlu‘ Euinjican barracks it. a])})eared that 
tlu*re was a, g(un;ral ihesiTtion of the Native servants, Avhose 
business it was to administer to the wants of the white soldiery, 
and in the bungalows of the ollicers there was a disposition on 
the ])art of their donu'stics, es])ecially of those who had been 
liired at Mirath, to absent tliemselves from their masters’ 
houses. But these things were observable at the time only as 
a(‘cidental circumstances of little significance, and the morning 
service was ])erf)rmed and the mid-day heats were lounged 
through, as in times of ordinary security. Severed from the 
great mass of the people, the English could see nothing of an 
unwonttHl charac‘ter on that ISunday afternoon ; but in the 
Lines of the Native soldiery, in the populous Bazaars, and even 
in the surrounding villages there were signs of a great commo- 
tion. The very children could see that something was about to 
happen. Men of all kinds were arming themselves. The 
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dangerous classes were in a state of unwonted excitement and 
activity. i\Iany ])eoj)le of l)ad cliaracter iiad come in from tlic 
adjacent hamlets, and even from more remote ])laces, as tliougli 
tiiey discerned the ])ros]>ect of a great liarvest. Among tlie 
mixed population ol‘ the Linos and tlie Lazaars were nnoi 
agitated ])y emotions of tlie most varied character. Hatred of 
tlie English, desire I’or rev'eng(‘, religious (mthusiasm, thirst loi* 
plundm’, weri! all at work within them ; hut paramount ovcu’ all 
was a nameless fear ; for, ever as the day advanced, tlie re])ort 
gained strength that the English soldiery, armed to the teidh, 
would soon he h‘t loose amongst them ; that every Sipahi helori^ 
iiiglitfall would have fetters on liis wrists; that the Ueoj)hi 
would he giveii u]) to massacre, and tlie JJazaars to plunder. 

The sun wimt (lown and the tiiin*. (;ame for evening servic(\ 
and the J'lnglish (^haplains jin^pared thenis(‘lves for their minis- 
trations. One has narrated how, wlum he was ahout to start, 
with his wife for the station eliurch, the Native nurse warmal 
them that there was danger, and liesonght hei* mistress to 
rmiiain at honua The woman said that thme would he a tight/ 
with the Sipaliis, hnt the Oha])lain listened incredulously to 
the stattanent, and taking his wife and childnm with liini, 
entered his carriage, and was tlriven to church.* In the. 
church-compound he met Jiis colleague and other Christian 
people with a look of anxious inijuiry on their pale, scared faces, 
it was plain that the warning liy which it was endeavoured to 
stay liis ])rogress was something inon^ than an utteraiuu) ol’ 
vague sus])icion or senseless tear. Sounds and sights hml 
greeted the church-goers on their way which could not he 
niisint(‘r])reted. The unwonted luttling of musketry on that 
iSabbath evening, the assembly-ctall of the buglers, the hurrying 
to and fro of armed men on tlie road, the ])anic-8truek looks of 
the unarmed, the columns of smoke that were rising against tlie 
fast-darkening sky, all told the same story. The Native troops 
at Mirath had revolted. 


It will never be known with certainty wlieuce arose the first 
jtromplings to that open and outrageous rebellion 
of which these sounds and sights were the signs. 

What meetings and conspiracies there may have 

l>een in the Lines — whether there was any organised scheme 


* See tlie Claiplain’s (Mr. Rottoifs) Narrative. Hu left liis wife and 
children in a place of safety on the way to church. 
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for the nilcriHo of the prisoners, th(‘ hnrnin^ of cantonments, and 
th(^ innrder of all tlie Uhristian oilicers, can be only dimly cou- 
j(ictnr(‘.d. The probabilities an' at variam^o with tho assumption 
that the Native troops at Mirath deliberately Lniiiclied them- 
selves into .an (‘nt('r])riso of so appanmtly desper.ate a character. 
With a lar<i,'e body of En<i;lish troops — Horse, Uoot, and Artillery 
— to confront ihcni in tlie hour of niniiny, what roasonal)le 
hop(‘S conld there be of escape from swift .and crushing retri- 
bution ? 'JdK'.y knew the teinpco’ and tlie ])ower ol‘ En,ii;lish 
soldic'i’H too W(‘ll to Irust to a eontin^i'iicy of inaction of wliich 
the Past .aifordtal no (ixampl(‘. There was not a station in 
India at wliicli ,an outhnaak of N.ativ<‘ troops could appear to be 
so ]io])eless an ex])erim(‘nt as in that ir;rca-t military (cantonment 
which had become tluc H(‘ad-(hiarters of the finest Artillery 
Pe^'iuHuit in IIk'. world. Put this xory hjcdinc; of our over- 
])oworin<i; streno-tli at IMirath in.ay have driven the SipHiis into 
th(‘ c-reat p.anic of d(‘S])air, out of which came the s]).'ism of 
nuidness which ])roducA‘d such unex])ect(Hl results on that 
Sabbath nij:;!^.. There had beim for some days an ominous 
r(c})ort, of wliich 1 ]iav<‘ alnaidy s])ok(m, to the (dfe(*t that the 
Europiains W(cre abont, to fall smhhcnly on the 8i])ahi rec;iments, 
to disarm tlumi, and to ])Ut ev(‘ry man of them in chains. In 
fcjir .and trcmiblincj tluy wen' looking- for a contirmation of this 
rumour in every movement of the English troo]>s. When, 
therefon*, the doth Hi^^(^s were .asscjubling for churcli parade, 
the kSijialiis Indic^ved that the dreaded lujur had arrived, 
ddie 3rd (Javalry wma* naturally the m(.)st excited of all. 
Mighty-tive of their fellow-solditu’s Avere groaning in prison. 
Sorrow, shaaiKs and indignation Avere strong Avithin them for 
their comrades’ saktc, and terror for their oavii. They ha-d been 
taunted by the courtesans of the Bazaar, avIio .asked if they 
Avere men to suffer their comrades to Avear such anklets of iron ;* 
and they belieAa'd that Avh.at they had seen on the day before 
was but a foreshadowing of a greater cruelty to come. 8o, 


This is stated very distinctly hy Mr. J. C. Wihon (an excellent authority) 
in his interesting Miiradabad Report. “And now,” In* writ(‘s. “tlie frail 
ones’ taunts were licard fur and wid(‘, and the rest of the regiment was 
assailed with words like these: ‘Your brethren have been omamentc'd with 
these anklets and incarcerated; and for Avhat? Because they would not 
swerve from their creed; and y(m, cowards as you are, sit still indifferent to 
your fate. If you have an atom of manhood in you, go and release them.” 
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whilst the European soldiers were preparing tliemselvos for 
church parade, the Native troopiTs were mounting their horses 
and pricking forward towards the great gaol. 

Then it became miserably a}>parent that a hxtal (U’ror had 
been committed. There were no Eui-opean soldi(U’s 
])osted to protect tlje prison-liouse in whicli were 
the condemned malefactors of the Sipalii Army. 

Tile prisoners had been given over to tlie “civil ])Ower,” and an 
additional guard, drawn from the 20th Sijxihi Ih^giment, had 
been placed over the gaol. Tlie troo])ers knew what was the 
temper of that regiment. Tliey had no fear for the result, so 
they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse fully accoutred, 
some in tlndr stable dresses with only watering rein and horse- 
cloth on their (charges, but all armed witli sabre and with 
pistol. Soon under the walls of the gaol — soon busy at their 
work — they met with, as they ex:p(‘cted, no ot)]>oHition. The 
rescue began at once. Jjoosening the masonry around the 
gratings of the c(3lls in which tlieir comradc^s wore confined, 
they wrenched out the iron bars and helped the ])risonors 
througli tlie apertures. A Nativ(‘ smitli stnu^k oil’ their chains, 
and once again fnio men, the Eiglity-tive mounted ludiind their 
dediverers, and rod(‘, back to the Linos. The troopers of the 
drd Cavaliy at that time had no otlnn* work in hand but the 
rescue of tlnnr comrad(?s. Tln‘- other pris(Uiers in the gaol W(U*e 
not rek'ased, th(‘ buildings w(*rr, not hred, and the European 
gaoler and liis family were left unmolested.* 


* There are coiiflieliiig statennint^ on the subject of tlie release of the 
prisoners in the new gaol. Dr. O’Callagliari (“ Scattered Chapters on the 
Indian Mutiny asse rts that not only the eighty-five, but all the other 
prisoners had been released by the infantry guard before the cavalry arrived. 
When the troopers arrived, he says, “ After tlieir rapid and furious gallop at 
the gaol, they found their comrad(;s already released and emerging from 
incarceration, and the general crowd of felons also rushing rapidly forth to 
join in the fire, pillage, and slaughter,” but Mr. Commissioner Williams, 
in his very circumstantial official report, says tlmt the troopers “dug out of 
the wall the gratings of some of the windows of the ward in which the eighty- 
fivc mutineers were confined, and took their comrades away, the guard of the 
20th accompanying, and the armed guard of the «aol soon followed. None 
of the other convicts, in number about eight hundred, were released by the 
cavalry troopers, nor was any injury done by them to the buildings.” But he 
adds, “About three hundred or four hundred Sipahis released the convicts 
from the old gaol, which is between the city and the Native lines, and which 
contained about seven hundred and twenty prisoners altogether.” 
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Moanwliile, the Infantry refj^imcnts had hroken into o])eii 
revolt. Tlio Sipahis of tlio lltli and tho 20tli 
wer(3 in a state of wild excitement. Maddened 
])y their fears — ex])ectiii<^ every moment tliat tho 
Ihiropeaiis would he n})on tleon — helievinn; that tliere was one 
^reat design in onr Iniarts to manjicle the wliole of them, and, 


j)(n*ha})K, to send tliem as convicts across tho black water, they 
thought that th(3 time hml com(3 for them to strike for their 


liberties, for tlieir liv(\s, for their religions. So it happen(‘d 
that when tlio (ixciboiient in tho J^ines was made known to 


some of onr English ollicers, and they went down, as duty l)ado 
thcan, to endeavonr to allay it, they found that tho imm whom 
they had once ni^aiahul as docile children had betm suddenly 
turned into fiirioiis assailants. Amonp; those who, on that 
^Sunday evening;, rode down to the SijMihis’ Lines was (^)loiiel 
Finnis, who commaiahul tln^ 1 1th. A lyood soldier, beloved by 
oflicers and by men, ht‘. had tin; old traditionary faith in the 
^ipjihis which it l^ecjanie thos(‘, who had served witli them and 
knew their ^'ood (pialitic's, to cherish. Strony in the belief of 
the loyalty of his reyiment, Finnis, with other officers of his 
corps, went into the jnidst of them to remonstrate and to 
dissuade. J b‘- was speaking to his nuui, when a 
(Joilnu-i Vumis. -Otli discliai-g-cd his musket and 

wound(‘d the (adonel’s horse. lh'(*.s( 3 ntly another 
musket was dischar^'ed into his body. The l)all entered at his 
back; la*, fell from his horse, and a volley was fired into 
liim. He died, riddhul Avith bullets.” ddius the Sipahis of 
the 20th had slain the ( ^.)lomd of tlie 11th lieyiment, and the 
bullets of tlio fbriiK'r liad lauui seatten'd in tho ranks (jf the 


latter. For a little S])aee the two regiments hx)ked at each 
other; but lliejv- was no doubt of th(^ issue. The lltli broke 


into o])en revolt, and fraternised Avitli their comrades of 
tho 20th. 


The wliolo of tho Native Ivegiments at Mirath had now 
revolted. The Si})iihis of the Infantry and the 
the u'eToU. troopei-s of the Cavalry had made common cause 
against ns. Hindus and Muhammadans Avere 
«tirred by one imi)ulso to slaugliter the Faringhis, man, woman, 
and child. 8o as the sun went down the massacre Aveut on, 
and our people, Avho Avere returning from the unaccom])lish6d 
evening service, or, ignorant of the excitement and tho danger, 
were starting for the Avonted evening ride or driAm, w^ere 
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fiercely aFsallcd Ey the infuriated soldiery, and shot down or 
sabred as they sate their horses or leaned hack in their carria.p;e» 
to enjo}^ the coolness of the air. Wheresoever a stray Knj^lish 
soldier was to he found, he was ninrdered witliont remorse. 
Tlui Bazaars and the neighhoiirin^i!; villages vv(‘re ])onrinoj forth 
their gangs of ])lnnderers and incendiaries. From every street 
and all(\y, and from the noisome suhurhs, they streamed fortli 
like wild heasts from their lairs, scenting the prey.* The 
jn’isoners in the gaols were let loose, and the ])olice hecame 
their comrades in crime. But so little concert and arrangement 
Avjis there, that some detachnumts on guard-duty, posted in tlie 
Jhiro])ean (piarter of the gnsit straggling cantonment, appear 
to liave n'lnaimnl faithful to tludrEnglishmastersaftertludr 
fellow-soldiers had hroken out into opmi revolt. Indeed, whilst 
in one ])artof tln^ cantonment the 8i])ahis were hutchering their 
ollicers, in another tlity were saluting tliem as they passed, as 
though nothing had ha]>})ened.t Even at the I’reasury, with 
all its imanil'est temptations, the guard stood staunchly to its 
duty, and at a later liour mad(‘- over the ch.arge in all its integrity 
to ihe Euro]»eans sent to dehmd it. Not a rupee had heen 
touched hy the Sit»ahis. And wlnui the rahhle from the city 
swarmed upon it, they found it covered hy a guard of Kifie- 
men. 

But, in the midst of all this great trihulation, there was, 
in the hearts of our Christian })eo])le, a strength of confidence 


* “ Cities, like forests, have tlioir dens, in wliicJi everything that is most 
■wicked and forniidahU! eoncouls itself. The only diinaonce is that what liide.s 
itself thus ill cities is ft3rocious, unclean, and little — that is to say, ugly; what 
eoiiceals itself in the forijsts is ferocious, savage, and grand — that is to say, 
hcaiiiLful. Den for tien, tliosci of the beasts are preferable to Ihoso of men, 
!ind caverns are better than hiding-places.” — Victor Hugo. Mr. Commissioner 
AVilliams, in his otlicial report above quoted, says that the towns-peoplo liad 
aimed themselves and were ready for the onslaught before the Sipaliis had 
commenced the carnag(‘. “ Before a shot had been fired, the inhabitants of 
Sadr B.izaar went out armed with swords, spear.s, and clubs, any weapon th(‘y 
could lay hands on, collected in crowds in every laiu; and alley, and at every 
outlet of the Bazaars ; and the residents of the wretched hamlets, which had 
heen allowed to spring up all round it and between it and the city, were to be 
seen similarly armed, pouring out to share in what tia y evidently knew was- 
going to happen.” 

t I do not mean to signify that the Sipahis in the European quarter of the 
eiiiitonment were uniformly quiescent at this time ; for 1 am informed that 
the Guard at Brigadier WiEon’s house fired at some officers who were passing 
btfore they broke away. But there was obviously no general concert. 
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which calmed and comforted them ; for they said to eacli otlier, 
or they said to themselves, Tlie Europeans will soon he n])on 
them.” ddiere were two K^^iiiients of Sipalii Infantry at 
Mirath, and a regiment of Sijuilii Cavalry. But the English 
mustered a l)attalion of liiHenien,a n^giment of Dragoons armed 
with carbines, and a largt^ force of Enro])ean Artillery, with all 
the uceessories of ]Iead-(hiart('rs.* TIku'c was not an English- 
woman in tlie (‘antonnieiit -the*, niod(h cantonment of India — 
who, rciimimhering the ])reseii(*e of this s])lendid body of White 
soldiers, had any other thought, at the first semblance of open 
mutiny, than that there must be a sad mjissacje f)f the Native 
troops. With a regiment of British Dragoons and a few (Jal- 
loper guns, (»illes})ie, half a century l)efore, liad crushed the 
mutiny of Vellur, and saved tln^ Southern Beninsula from 
universal revolt and rebellion. j* lie struck decdsively because 
ho struck at once. And no one now doubttal that a blow struck 
with ])romptitude and vigour on this Sabb.ath c^vaming would 
save Mirath, and cln^ck the nascent activities of revoli- in the 
adjacent country. But by (Jod's ])rovidenee, Jbr wlmtsoever 
])urpose designed, this iirst great revolt of the Sipahis was 
sulfcR'd, uncli(‘(d\ed, unpunished, to make headway in a clear 
field, and to carry everything before it. The great confidema'. 
of the (diristian ])eo])le was miserably mis])laced. ddiey looked 
for a deliverance^ that n(‘ver came. In some ])arts of the great 
cantonment they were abandom'd to fir<‘ and slaughter as ho])e- 
lessly as though there had not Inam a single English soldier in 
that great llead-(,)uarters of the Mirath Division. 

The story of this great failure is not easily told, and the 
attempt to tell it cannot be made without sadness. 
inmtKmot Many narratives of the events of that night 
liave been written; and eacii writer has told, with 
graphic distinctness of detail, what he himself saw and heard ; 
but the confusion of those few critical hours is fully re])resented 

* lliston*, liuwever, must not exaggerate the actual Btrengtli of this 
European iorcc. U'hero were some deteriorating cireumstauces, of which 
account must be taken. A eonsi(lera))le number of the Carabineers could not 
ride, and there were no horses fur them it’ they could. Not more than half 
of the regiment (live hundred strong) were mounted. Many of the European 
gunners, too, were young recruits imperfectly acquainted with Artillery drill. 
There were only two lield- batteries fully equipped. 

t See ante, vol. i. pp. 1G7-9. 
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Ly the confnsedness of the entire story ; and it is diftleiilt to 
impart unity and consistency to a scene, made n]> of scattered 
effects, bewiiderinp; and distracting. What was wanted in that 
conjuncture was the one man to impart to our British manlnxxl 
the promptitude and unity of action which would have crushed 
the mutiny and saved tlie ])lace — })erha})S tlui country; and 
that one man did not rise in the liour of our tribulation. 

There were three (jlhcei's at Mirath whose bearing in that 
critical hour the historian is s])ecially bound to 
investigate. They wens the officer commanding 
the 3rd Cavalry, the Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the General ct)mmanding the ])ivision. All three 
were resident in Mirath. Jt is not to be (piestioncd that when 
a regiment breaks into mutiny, the ])lace of the commanding 
officer, for life or for death, is in tlie midst of it. Not until all 
hope has gone ('an there b(.‘ any excuse lor his dcipartun^. As 
the captain of a blazing vessel at sea is evtu’ tlu^ last to leave 
the quarter-deck and to let himself down the side of his ship, 
so the commandant of a regiment in the lire oi“ revolt should 
cling to it as long as the s(miblance of a regiment remains, and 
the safety of others can be aided by his presence. When, 
therefo]-e, intelligence reached (\)lonel Smyth that the troopers 
of his regiinent had broken into mutiny, it was his duty to 
jn’occed ai once to the Cava by Lines. But he did not go near 
the Lines.^ He went to the Commissioner’s house ; ho wont 
to the Generars ; and ho went to the Brigadier’s. He went 
everywdiere but to his Kegiment. Prom the moment that the 
troopers broke out into revolt they saw no more ol‘ their Colonel. 
Ho spent the night with the Head-Quarters of the Division, 
where the rifles and the carbines and the lield-guns were 
collected, and never had the least conception all the time of 


* “ Must of the officers of llic iinl Light Cavalry at oiico proceeded to the 
lines of their regiment, arming hastily, and ordering tluar horses to follow ; 
but 1 have never been able to discover that thtj office r commanding the corps 
repaired to hies jjost, or was seen in the lines union gat tlie men, during the 
whole of that eventful evening and night ; and it would ap2)ear that Ouionel 
Smyth was so fortunate as to make an early escajie into the protection of the 
European military quarter .” — (/ Callaffhan. SratUrad Chapttrn on the Indidu 
Mutiny. It should be stated, however, that Colonel Hmyth was Field-Officer 
of the week- a fact iqxin which he himself has laid considerable stress, as 
though, in his estimation, it exempted him from all special regard for his own 
particular regiment. 
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wliat had hecome of liin men.* But they were not all past 
iioj)e. That something lui^lit have he(;n done to save at least a 
])ortion of th(3 re»^iinent we know. (^aptaiii 
Captain Crai<i:ie, at the. first sound of tlie tumult, mustered 
ills trooyi, ordered them to accoutres themselves as 
for a parade, and wlien they had mounted galloyied down to the 
^aol, accompanied h}" his snhaltern, ]\lelville (dark(\ They 
wttre too lat(‘ to jirevent tlie rc^scue of the jirisoners; hut not to 
s(‘t a ;j;rand exam])le. (h'ai^ie and (Uaike ke})t their men 
togotlier, and hronglit Ihmn haidc, with unhroken disiayiline, to 
lh(5 ])ara(h‘-^round of the regiment. And during tliat night 
many aed.s of h(‘roic iididity wen? written down to tlie honour 
ni‘ (h'aigii'h troo]). ddiey liad faitli in their Cajitain. And it has 
heim truly r(‘(*orde(l of (h'aigie and Clarke, that “these gallant 
Ihiglishmen handled the* troo}) as if mutiny were a crime 
unknown to their men.” j 

Tdie station was commanded hy Colonel Archdale Wilson, 
Brigadier of Artillery, lie was a, man of a spare? 
iippuiHr wiry frame, ol' active athhdic hahit.s, who had 

ever borne a good (‘liaractm* ni tlie splendid 
regiment to the command of which he had tlnm risen. For 
some y(‘ars, when tln^ II(‘ad-(hnirters of the Artillery had Loen 
at Jiamdamah, in tlie vicinity of Calcutta, ho had been 
Ad jutant-( Jeneral of the regiment, and was thoroughly ac- 
fjiiainted with all its details. Ihit lie had not seen much active 
MU’vice since his youtli, and had never had any grave responsi- 
bilities cast mioii him. llis training had Ih'Cu too purely of a 
jirofessional character to generate, any great capacity for taking 
in a situation of such magnitude as that which lie was now 


Colonel Sniylli has luihlished his own account of his ])roceeding8 on the 
evening; of tlie 10th of IMay : “1 wont,” ho says, “first to Mr. ( jroathoad’s, 
LCavo informal ion to the servants, as Mr. (i. was out. ... I then wont on 
;o tho (ieiKTal's, and lu‘ai(l that he liad just loft the house in his carriage ; 
so 1 galloi)od on to th(‘ Brigadier’s. ... I went on to tho Artillery parade, 
and found the Brigadier already on the ground ; and 1 accompanied liim with 
die troojis to tin* otlier end of the cantonments, and remained with him all 
night, and accomjianiid him again the next morning with Cavalry, Infantry, 
ind Artillery through the cantonments, and went witli the Artillery and 
i^’uvalry on the right of the Behli road,” &c., &c. 

t Official Keport of Mr. Commissioner Williams. The writer states that 
• Lieutenant Clarke rode out from the head of the troop, and ran his sword 
liit)ugh a troojier of tlie regiment who was insulting an European lady, and 
c'aptain Craigie gave the wretch his finishing stroke. ’ 
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Huddenl}^ called upon to confront. But lie was not a man, in 
such a crisis as had then arisen, to look idly on, or to shrink 
from a forward movemont. What ho did at the outset was 
wliat it became him to do. It was about lialf-past six when 
Brigade-Major Wdiish drove into the i>rigadior’s compound, and 
told him that the Natives troops had broken into mutiny. 
Instantly Wilson ordered his horse to be saddled and brought 
round, and having sent orders to the Artilleiy and Carabineers 
to join him tliere, ho galloped to the ])arade-ground of the 
Rifles, and finding them on the iioint of marching for church, 
ilirocted tlieir Colonel to dismiss the ])arade, and to reassemble 
them as quickly as possible with thi'ir arms. ddiis was 
]u*om])tly effected ; but there was some delay in supjilying the 
regiment with lialled cartridge, 'fhe Dragoons had not yet 
(lome u]). It has been stated that the (Vdonel had sulfered the 
regiment to be mustered as for an ordinary jiarade ; and the 
>slow process of roll-call had been going on whilst the last hour 
ot* daylight was passing away, and the enemy were slaughtering 
our people with impunity. 

Meanwhile, Ceneral Hewitt had ap]X)ared on parade, and the 
Artillery had l)een lirought up to tlie ground. 

'W^hen Colonel Jones re})orted that the Itifhis were 
ready for action, Wilson, with the (lenerars sanc- 
tion, detached one company to the (k)l lector's cutcherry to 
protect the treasure, and another for the protection of the 
barracks. Taking the other c()nipani(‘s, with tlie Artillery, he 
marched down u})on the Native Infantry Junes, where he 
expected to find the main body of the mutineers assembled. 


* [This charge was made in error. Some correspondence ensued between 
8ir John Kaye and Colonel Custance, and the former admitted inn note whicli 
was added as an ap})endix to his later editions, tliat the cliargo was incorrect, 
ai\d that he withdrew it. The fact is that the Carabineers turned out witli 
extreme rapidity ; but, as Colonel Le Chamj)ion wrote, “ Colonel Custance 
and his regiment had to await orders, and, if any delay took place, it was, I 
imagine, owing to the very lato arrival on the scene of General Hewitt 
from his house, distant a long way off. . . . The Carabineers were in 
broad daylight ordered, not to the mutineers’ parade-ground close by, but to 
the prison some miles off, and the services of Colonel Custance and his fine 
regiment .... were lost jtro tern. I myself ,saw the regiment drawn U}) 
and ready for orders, and I do not believe that the slightest delay occurred 
when those orders were received by Colonel Custance.” I have thought it 
due to the regiment that this unimpeachable testimony should bo unearthed 
from the Appendix, and recorded in a place where it would confront the 
original statement. — G. B. M.] 
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On or near the paradc-groniid lie was joined Ly tlie rara])inecrs, 
who had lost tlieir way.^ There was now a force ready for 
action which might liave destroyed all the Si])a]iis in IVlirath, 
if they could liave heen hronght into action with the white 
soldiers — if, indeed, our ])eo]>le could only have seen the enemy 
for a little s])ace of time. Ent the shades ol night had now 
fallen njioii the seem*. And wlien, near the Native Infantry 
hnts, the ihiglish troops wcu'o deployed into line and swejit tln^ 
wdiole space wliere it was t‘X])ected tliat the mutineers would 
liavn heen found, not a man Avns to he seen, eitluu- in the 
Infantry Lines or on tlu^ ])arade-ground ; and none knew 
whither thc^y were gone. Ihit nt'ar the ( avalry Lines a few 
troopers wc're, seen, and tlie JLifles opened fire upon them. The 
mntinec'rs ilinl into a wood or co})se at the rear of their huts, 
and the guns were tlien unlimlien'd, and a few harmless rounds 
of grajK’* flri'd into the ohscurity of the night. 

It was ]dain now that Ihe mutineers were dis])(‘rsed. Thc^ 
(juestion was, What were they doing? I'o Wilson it seemed 
that the mutineers had moved round to the Eurojiean (juarter 
of tlie Cantonment; and he therefore recommended the (General 
to move hack the brigade for its jirotoction. To tliis llewilt, 
glad to he advised, assented ; and the troojis set tlieir faces 
homewards. Ey Ihis time the moon Jiad risen, and the hlazing 
bungalows of the English officers lit up the scene with a lurid 
glare. Eut our troojis met 0}ily a fe^v unarmed })lunderers. 
Tile mutineers weri', not to he seen. What, then, was to done? 
It has been often stated that one officer at least answered the 
(piostion as it ought to have been answered, (kqitain Eosser, 
ol* the (kiiahineers (so the story runs), olfered to leiid a squadron 
of his regiment and some Horse Artillery guns in pursuit of the 
enemy along the Dehli road. Eut the statement has heen 
authoritatively contradicted. f It is only certain that the 

* Brip^iulior Wilson did not sec tlie Carabineers until the wliolo body of 
troojia were returning to the European Lines. 

t As regards Captain Rosser’s oftbr to take a detachment of Cavalry and 
some Horse Artillery guns to Dehli, on the night of the 10th of May, I should 
state that I have received a letter from Mrs. Rosstr, enclosing one from her 
liusband, written shortly after the outbreak, most distinctly assorting that he 
made the olfer, whicli lias been denied by the authorities ; and I must admit 
tliat all I have hoard, since thi' first edition of this work was published, 
strengthens the conviction that the ofier was made, though not, perhaps, in 
accordance with those strict military rules which, though recognised in quiet 
times, must be departed from in a great crisis. 
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enemy escaped ; and tl lat, with the exception of Romo pickets 
whi(di were ])lanted on the hridges aeross tlio nala whicli ran 
between tlie Euro2)ean Cantonment and tlie Native Linos and 
Sadr Bazaar, the wliolo of IFewitt’s force hivonacked for the 
night on the Enroi)ean jvarade-gronnd. 

And the night was a niglit of liorror siicdi as History lias 
rarely recorded. The ])rief twilight of the Indian 
Slimmer had soon passed; and the darkness which 
fell 112)011 the scene brought out, with teiTibh) dis- 
tinciness, the blazing work of the incendiary. 

E\a‘ryw]ier(s from the ]hir()2)ean quarters, from the bungalows 
ol the English officers, trom the niess-hons(‘S and other 2nibli(; 
buildings, from the residenc(‘s of the unofficial Christian com- 
miinity, the flames Avere seen to rise, many-shaped and many- 
coloured, lighting u]) the h(‘avy columns of smoke Avhich were 
siis])ended in the still sultry air. And ever, as the (conflagration 
spread, and flue sight bcccame more ]K»rtentous, the sounds of 
the great fiery dcvstrnction, the crackling and the crashing of 
llie 1 )urning and falling timbicrs, the roar of the flames, and the 
shrieks of the horses sconkced to death in their staldes, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and the rattling of 
the musketry Avdiich 2>Hxdainied the great ('iiristian carnage. 
^Jdic scar(‘d inhabitants of the Imrning buildings — the women 
and children and non-combataiits — sought safety in the gardens 
and out-hoiises, whither they wxcre often trackced by the insur- 
gents, and shot down or cut to 2>icccs. {Some fhed in the 
darlviiess, and found asylums in such 2 >hices as had esca 2 )ed the 
fury of tine incendiaries. Some were rescued by Native 
s(irvants or soldiers, faithful among the faithless, who, in 
ineiiKjry of 2)ast kindnesses, strove to anxo the lives of their 
AV'liite masters at the 2^ei il of their own. 

Among those avIio W(u-e thus saved wtere Ilervey Greathcd, 
the Commissioner, and his Avife. Warned of 
th(‘ a]) 2 )roaching danger, first by an officer of 
the drd CaAniliy, and then by a ])ensioncd Afghan 
chief, he had taken his Aviie, and some other Englishwomen 
Avho had sought safety with him, to the terraced roof of 
his house ; but the insurg( 3 nts, after driving off his guard, 
a 2 )j)lied the firebrand to the lower 2)^rt of the building, 
plundered the rooms, and then surrounded the With 

the flames raging beiie^ith him, and the enemy raging around 

E 2 
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him, his p<)sitioii was oiui of (lea<lly }>e]‘il. And Groathed and 
his compaiiioiJK must Jiuv(j ])(;rislmd miserii])ly ])iit for the 
lidelity of ono of tlioso Nativo s(‘rvaiits ujion wlioiii so miich 
(h‘})(‘iid(!d ill the (O’isis whieli was then threatening' our ])eo])le. 
With rare jtresejiec; of mind and hu'tility of resourc*e he simu- 
lated int(ms(5 syiiijiathy wdtli tln^ re])els. lie told tljem tliat it 
was bootless to seai(;h tin* 1 iouk(_‘, as his master had escaped 
from it, but tlial, if 1,]i(‘y would follow iiim to a little distance, 
th(‘y Avoiild find the l’Oirin;j;his hiding; themscdves Ixdiind a 
hayst.aek. bully conlidini;; in th(‘. ti'uth of his story, they 
sutlennl tlu‘ms('l v(‘s to bi^ IimI .away from the house ; and its 
inmates (h'scaquled saft'ly into an (‘m]»ty L!;arden just as the 
u])j)er rooms wiu’i^ about to ‘‘ fall in with a tixuneiidous crash.”* 
ddieri' wtu’c' otlu'rs far h‘ss luippy on that disastious Sunday 
eviuiine;. Wivos, left Avithoiit ])roteetion Avliilst 
their husbands wion striving* to do tluur duty in 
the LiiK's, W(U'(^ sava^(‘ly cut to ]uee(‘S in tlic'ir 
burnini;' honu's ; and lit th^ ehildnn wiue massacred ])eneath the 
eyes of their mother, ddien di'lieate I'hiobsh ladi(‘s, o-ivt. about 
with li(‘ry dane;er, death on evtu’y side, lurn(‘d, with a lar^j^e- 
lu'arted symjaithy, their ihoue:hts towanls tliiur sulfi'rine,' fellow- 
country women, and tried to lescm^ them IVom the tlireateiied 
<looni. In ailja(!ent buno'alows wen‘ two hulies, wives of olliceu’s 
of the Brigade. ( Iik*, was under s])eeial ])rotection, for her 

:\irs crii-io l*-^^J'’hand had endeared himself to tlu' nuui of his 
laiKK, uniailing kindness and consideration 

'for them, ddum )t her, wile ed’ the Adjutant of the lltii liegi- 
ment, had but riMmitly come from England, and 
was strange to all tlu‘ environments of luu* situa- 
tion. ddi(^ more ex])erienced Kiiglislnvoman, seeing the danger 
(‘flier ])osition, and luriring the shrieks wliicli issued iVom her 
house, was moved with a great com})assioii, and sent her 
servants to rescue the alVrighted creature from tlu' tury oi' her 
assailants, lint wlun, after some delay, they entered her house, 
they found her covered witli wounds, lying deatl u])on the 
lloor. ddan the insurgents, having done tlieir bhx.xly work, 
vaged furiously against the adjacent bungalow, and were only 
driven from tlnar purpose by the lidelity of some of Craigie’s 


* ^Ire. (ireutlu'd's Karnitivc. See al&o note in Ai)j)(3U(lix tor some 
iiccouiit of the gallant and devoted coiidiiet of Suiud Mir Khiiii, an Afghan 
pensioner resident at Mirath. 
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troopers, who were ready to save the wife of their Captain at 
the risk of their own lives. Jn the conrse of the ni^ht, after 
doin^ good service, Craigie returned, in fear and trembling, 
to his honsehold gods, thinking to find tlimn slaittercHl and 
desecrated; but, by the exceeding mercy of God, safe himself, 
he foniul them safe, and soon had matured measures for their 
(isca])e. Wrapping up the ladies in dark-coloured liorse-eloths 
to conceal their white garments in the glare of the ])urning 
station, he led them from the houses and hiding under tn^es, or 
in a ruined temple, they passed the night in sk'epless horror. 
Often the voices of bands of mutiiuHU’s or ])]un(lerers in tln^ 
compound smote upon tlnur ears; but tluo'e^ weo'e help and 
protection in the presence of a few of (h’aigiefs troopers, wlio 
lioveo’cd about the ])lace, and in some of bis owoi body-sen* van ts, 
Avho we-re cejiially true te) their master. Jii tlm early morning 
1he enemy had cleared e)lf, anel tlien*e. was a jn'os))oed of e*se.*a])e). 
So the^y returned sadly te) their elearly-le>veel Imnn*, ce)lh‘e!tcd a 
few cherished articles and se)me^ nena-ssary elolJiing, and wemt 
forth from their Haradise with the‘ jlaming swe>r(l la^liinel tliem, 
never again te) return. Ajiel the leave-takings ej>f tluit se>j*re)W- 
laden night were the first of niany cruel eli vn lsie>ns, which toi’e 
ha2)])y families fre)m thenr homes and semt tbemi forth into the 
wiele we)rld, houseless wanebu'crs anel fiigitive-s, with a savage 
anel romorsedess eaiemy yelling bediind the*m in tlnur track. 

Many other episexle^s e)f ])a.tlietic interest might herei bo re- 
lated illustrative e)f the^ he)rre)rs of that night, if hist-orical 
necessity elid not feu’biel suedi ani])litude e)i’ eletailiMl recital. 
dTie sweepings e)f the gae)ls and the semm e)f the Hazaars — all 
the rogues anel ruffians of Mirath, (uuivicted and unce>n victod, 
anel the roblier tribes of the neighbeiuring villages -wei'c loeise 
in the cantejnmemt, plundering anel destroying wherever an 
English bungalow was to be gutteel anel Imi nt. 3dio Sipahis 
hael left the work, which they hael commene(}d, to men win) 
found it truly a congenial task. Hay dawned ; and tlie)se who 
survived the night saw how thoroughly tliej we)rk hael been 
elone. As they crept fre)m their hieling-])lace\s .anel sought safety 
in the public liuildings protec teel by the Eure)]>e.ans, th<)y saw, in 
the mangled corpses which lay by the wayside, in the blackened 
ruins of the houses which skirted the reiads, anel in the masses 
of immovable property, thrown out of the dwelling-places of 
the English, and smashed into fragments apyiarently l>y blows 
from heavy clubs, ghastly evidences of the fury of their 
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enoniies.* But witli tlio inoriiiu^ a great quietude had 

fallen upon tli(^ scene, ''riic* Si])aliis had departed, d'ho ruffians 
of the gaols and the Bazaars and Ihe (n'ljar villages had slunk 
back into tlieir li(>ni(‘R. There was little more to be dene — 
notliing more tliai could bo done in the, face of the broad day — 
by these despicable marauders. So our p(‘ople gatliered new 
heai’t ; and as tlie sini roso tiny tlioiiglit that our time had come. 
But the JMiratli Brigade did notliing more in t]i(‘^ (dear 
morning light than it liad dom* in the shadow of 
iij{ <ia,\ aiiti. Ihiglish troo])s, with the Eng- 

lish l(‘ad(‘7‘s, ros(“ IVoiii the, bivomie ; audit dawii(?d u]>on tlnuii 
tliat more tlian two tluuisand mutincau's had made tludr way 
to Didili. Jdveri tluai, if tlu‘, ( hrabim'ers and the Horse Artillei'V 
liad b(‘en let loos(\ IIh'V might, before noon, liave I’caelied tlu' 
imperial city jind ludd mnt.iny in (dK‘ek. ]>ut C(mtem])ora]’y 
annals recaird only that the Iduro]H‘an troops, iIors(‘, Foot, and 
Artilhuy, went out for a reconnaissance “on the right of the 
])ehliroad.” Not a man was di^spatelual to the ])laCe which was 
the gnait centre of ]>oliti(‘*al intrigm'and politi(“*al danger — which 
was the giaait }>alatial home of tlu^ last re]>r{‘St‘ntativo of th(‘ 
house of 'raimur, and whicdi held a large body of Native troops, 
and the great niagaziiK* of I ' pjx'r India, iin])rotected byc^vim ade- 
taidinu'nt of Ihiropc'ans. Nor less surprising was it, that, with 
all tlu\S(7 shaiiudul ju'oofs of the gn'at crimes which had been 
(committed, the rising indignation in the breasts of our English 
leaders did not im]>el tluau to inflict terrililo retribution U[)on 
other criminals. The Ikizaars on that ]\Ionday morning luust 
have lu'cn fidl of the pluiuh-rcd pi’operty ol’ our ])eo[)le, and of 
many dreadful proofs and signs of complicity in the great crime 
of the preceding night. Betribution might have fallen on many 
of the murderers red-handed ; but not a regiment was let loose 
upon tlui guilty (]uarter. The murdered bodies were collected 
and laid out in the Theatre, where a mimic tragedy was to have 
been perfornuHl that evening; and the slayers of women and 

♦ “The inveterate aniiiK'.sity with wliieli the work of destruction was car- 
ried out may ho Judged of liy the fact that liouses ]>uilt entirely of masonry, 
with nothing intlnminahle t xcept the doors and the beams, which for a coft- 
siderahle lieight from tiic grouiid supported the n)ofs, formed of cement, rest- 
ing on kiln-bunit hricks, were as otfectnally destroyed as the thatelied bunga- 
lows. Property which the miscreants could not carry otf was throwui out and 
smashed into fragments, oHdciitly j)ounded with heavy clubs.” — Jieport of 
Comm tHsioner WiUi ams. 
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cliildren, and tlio doKocrators of our homesteads, wore snfferod 
to enjoy unmolested the fruits of their work;* whilst the 
Miratli Brigade, Horse, Boot, ami Artillery, marched about 
( \antoiiments, and looked at the Dolili road along Avhich the 
mutineers had made good their esca})e.f 

What miglit liave Inaai done l)y our peo[)le to overtake the 
guilty actors in the tragedy of that Sunday night, and to strike 
awe into the hearts of all who were miiul(Ml to follow in the 
same track, may ho gathered from an individual example, the 
record of which lies oefore me. It has been narrated how 
Mrs. Chambers, Avife of the Adjutant of the ilth, was foully 
murdered in her bungalow. One of her husband’s friends, 
Lieutenant Midler of the same regiment, obtained soon after- 
wards what apj)eared to 1)0 good evidence that a certain butcher 
of the (Ireat Bazaar was the assassin. On this he started in 
liis buggy for the Bazaar, tracked out the guilty man, sen’ zed 
him, and carrical liim back to Cantonments Avilh a loaded ])istol 
at his head. A drum-head court-martial was assembled, and 
Avhilst Cdiambers Jay in convulsions in an adjoining room, the 
wretch Avas tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 1)0 hangi'd. 
And in a little Avliile his lifeless body was sAvinging from the 
branch of a mango-tree. J There may, at this time, have l)eon 
other exam})les of individual courage and resolution of the 
same stern chfiract(U’, as ther(3 were afterwards in all 2){irts of 
the disturbed country; but the ;irm of authority Avas not up- 
lifted to strike, and tlie multitude of crimiiials escaped. 

Jndeeil, wheresoever a numl)er of Englishmen are gathered 
togetlnu’ there Avill surely be deeds of gallantry, many and 
great, though they may be obliterated by th(‘. hand of death 
or lost in tlie confusion of the hour. And Miratli saAV many 
acts of persoTial braAmry <lone by our ])eople which will never 

* “ It is a marvellous thing that with tlie <irca(lfiil proof of the night’s work 
ill every direction, though groups (d‘sav.ageB were actnally seen gloating over 
the mangled and mutilated remains of the victims, tiuj column did not take 
immediate vengeance on tho Sadr Bazaar uud its environs, crowded as tbo 
whole place was witli Avretches hardly concluding their hendish satisfaction, 
and when there were probably few houses from which plundered property 
miglit not have been recovered. But the men were restrained ; tin; liodies were 
collected and phiced in the theatre, in wliicli a dramatic tragedy would have 
been (;nacted, but for the real and awful one which occurred the night before.’^ 
— lleport of Coramissioner Williams. 

t See statement of Colonel Smyth, quoted antc^ 48, note. 

t This was on the 14th of May. 
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perhaps find sufficient record.* Kor slionld it be forgotten 
that many noble instances of gratitude and generosity, or it 
might perhaps have been only of common humanity, were 
apparent in the conduct of the Natives, who, whilst their 
brethren were striking, put forth tlieir hands to save, and 
risked their own lives to protect those of the people whoso only 
crime it was that they had white faces.f 


♦ “Tho firm bi'iiriiifr of tbo Depiily-AssiHtaTit ( 'ommis'^ary-Genoral, who 
stood by his c'fTioo till his house Avas in ilanu^s, and a younj; officcT nislied in 
with his lower jaw shatt(‘re(l by a mnskoi-ball, and it was evident that the 
iniitinoiis ^oianl would abstain no loiifjfer; th(‘ pfallant resistanoe of tin* 
Executive' Enp^ineer, (irand Trunk Itoad; the cotirapm with which at least 
oiK^ woman attacKn d and woumled her assailants — those and many other 
instances of tlu' foriilnde willf which oiir countrymen and countrywomen met 
the unexiM'cted onslaiiplit, (h‘scrvo notice, but cannot b(' detailed in such a 
narrative.” — lu jiorf of Mr. Commirnioucr 11 illiamr, IJn'puhh^hcd Corres)fOiul- 
ence. 

t “Two Sijialiis of th(‘ 11th Nativ(‘ Infantry most carefully escorted two 
ladies, wilh children, to the I)raj^o<)n Barracks. A Muhammadan in the city 
shelterc'd two Clirislian families, \Nhen tlie act was not only a sinixnlar devia- 
tion from the po-nend conduct of his seel, hut one full of daiiLrer to himself. 
A female servant iuid wash('rm.'in succeeded in savinp^ tins \ounp; children of a 
lady, whom also they wen* attem])linc: to snvi* A'eih d in Native clotlies, whm^ 
a rnlliun di'ew opcai the vt'il. saw the jiale face, and cut tlie poor mother to 
jiieces.” — Hid. 





THE HIDE TO DEIILI. 


(TTArTETi III. 


Tin: SLi/nm-': (-f Dfiilt. 

'VViiiFST tlic IMirath Hri^ado wvro Tivoiiaclvin^ on the great 
parad(‘-groinid, tlio tr()(>[)erH of tlio .‘Ird Cavalry, 
scarcely drawing rein on tlui way, wor(‘, ])rickiiig n!iM,<Vj')ciiii. 
on, in liot liasto, all tlii’ougli tlit^ m(»()nlit iiiglit for 
])elili. And the foot n^giinents were toiling on laboriously 
ludiind them, making ra])id progress muhn* the im])nlse of a great 
fear. It is hard to bcdievo that oti that Sabl)ath evening a 
single Native soldier had discharged his i)iec(i without a belief, 
in Jiis inmost heart, licit he was going straight to martyrdom. 
A ])aroxysm of suicidal insanity was upon t]i(?m. They were 
in a great ])assiou of the Present, and were reckless of the 
Future. ]bit the sound of th(‘- carlanes and the rifles and the 
roar of the guns, Avitli their deadly showers of gra})e and 
canisti'T, must have been ringing in tlicir ears, and they must 
haAT. felt that they were lost hopelessly. And now, as they 
s})eeded onwards in tlie broad moonlight, they must have 
listened for the noisi' of the pursuing Dragoons, and must have 
felt, in their panic flight, that the Europeans would soon bi^ 
upon thmn. Put lioiir after hour passed, and there was no 
sound of pursuit; and soon after break of day they saAV the 
Avatcrs of the Jamnah glittering in the morning sun, and the 
great City of Pefuge rose encouragingly liefore tliem. Before 
eight o’clock, the foremost troopers Jiad crossed the riA^er by the 
bridge of boats, had cut doAvn the toll-kee])er, had flred the toll- 
house, had slain a solitary Englishman avIio Avas returning to 
Dehli across the bridge ; and under the Avindows of the King’s 
Palace they were now clamouring for admittance, calling upon 
his Majesty for help, and declaring that they had killed the 
English at Mirath and had come to tight for the Faith. 
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TTearing their cry, the Kiii^ snminoiiefl to hk presence 
Captain 'i)on<;*las, tlie Coniniandant of tlie Palace 
Cilillr Cuards. I]i tlui JIall of Audienc(^ su[)])orting Lis 
tottering linihs witli a staif, t])(3 aged nionarcli met 
the Englisli (.^i})tain. Douglas said that he W()iil<l descend and 
s]:)eak to tlie troo]»ers; hut the King imjdorc'd liim not logo, 
lest his life slionld 1x5 s;i(5rific(‘d, and laying hold of one Ids 
hands, whilst Assaii-nllali, the King’s ])hysician, took the other, 
iinperati V(;ly forhade liini lo go down to the gate. Then 
Douglas went out on a balcony and told the troo])ers to d(5part, 
as tlu‘ir ])resencc5 was an annoyan(5(5 to the King. lie might as 
well have, spoken to tli(' winds, liatlhxl at one point, they made 
good tlndr ( 5 ntraneo at another. It was in vain to tell them to 
close tin* gates, tlnu'o wen* so many; and the gmirds were not 
to he trusted. It happened that the d8th Rijialii liegiuient was 
tlien on duty in the (;ity — that r(‘giment which had succ(‘ssfully 
defied the (loAa5rnnient when it had l)(*en designed to send it 
across tln^ Black Water. Already tliey wc^re })re])ared to cast 
in tlu'ir lot with the mutineers. The (dilcutta (bite was the 
nearest to the bri<lg(‘ of Ixjats: hut when this was closed the 
troopc'i’s made their way along tlu*, road that runs Ixitween the 
palace walls and thi5 river to the ibijghat (bite, which was 
opened to them hy tin* Muhammadans of the Thauha-Bazaar, 
and they clattered into the town. 

TJien ensued a scene of confusion wlii(!h it is difficult to 
dcscril)e. Cutting down eve,ry European they could 
rregroHri find, and si‘tting lire to their houses, tliey doubled 
Imurrl'ctioii. hack towards the Calcutta (bite, wliere they learnt 
that (A)mmissiont5r Eraser, J)ouglas ot the Palace 
(Biards, and other leading Englishnu'ii would he found. As 
they rode on, with the cry of “ Din-Din ! ” they were followed 
hy an excited Muhammadan rabble. The citizens closed their 
shops in amazement and terror, and from one end oi Dehli to 
the other, as the news ran along the streets, there was sore 
bewilderment and perplexity, and everybody looked for the 
coming of the pursuing Englishmen, and feared that they would 
inflict a terrihle retribution upon the city that had harboured 
the guilty fugitives. But no English regiments were coming 
to the rescue. And these maddened Native troopers, with such 
vile followers as they could gather up in the streets of Dehli, 


* Rco ante, vol. i. 
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wor(5 now masters of the city. Tlioy know that thronp;hoiit all 
tiio vSi[){ihi n\<i;iments in (/antonmeiits there was not a man who 
would pull a trip^ger, or draw a SAVord, or light a ])ort-iiro in 
<leh*TU‘(i of his English oflicer. Witliont a fear, therefore, they 
I'uslied on, seentiiig the Eiiglisli blood, (‘ager for the larger 
game, and cv(‘r proclaiming as they went glory to the radishiih 
and death to tlie Earinghis. 

AVliilst the Mirath mutineers were coming up from the 
further (Uid of the long line of ])alac(^ buildings, ( yV)mmissioner 
Eraser at the otlier end was vainly endeavouring to secmre the 
loyalty of tlio Sit)ahi (guards. (h])(aiu Douglas also had gone 
forth on tin? same vain errand. Ibit it was soon clear that they 
wer(‘- po\verl(‘ss. ddie troopers cani(‘ u])oii them, and tlie d8th, 
lie(‘dless of Eraser’s a|)])eals, fraterniscnl with the new-conuu's. 
VYords now were nothing ; aiitliority was nothing. In tlio face 
of that surging multitude, increasing in nmnbers and in fury 
every moment, the English gentlemen felt that tlu^y (tarried 
their lives in tlieir hands. Wlien the leading Iroopers galloj)ed 
up, Eraser and Douglas W(U*e in a buggy together ; but, seeing 
the danger that beset them, tla.*y desctuidcd and inade for the 
gate of the civil guard-house, or police-station, where otluir 
Englishmen joined them. Taking a musket irom one of the 
guards. Eraser sliot the foremost of the troopers dead, and those 
Avho followed, seeing their comrade dro]), fell back a little space ; 
but the multitude behind pressed on, and it was soon a])])areut 
that safety was to be found only in flight. Eras(u* then re- 
entered his buggy and drove for the Jjahor Gate of the Palace, 
whilst Douglas flung himself into the ditch of the Eort, and 
though severely injured by the fall, tlius sheltered from the fire 
of the enemy, crej)t towards the Palace (tate. Some (Jhaprasis of 
the Palace Guard, who had followed him, lifted him up, almost 
powerless from the injuries ho had received, and one of them 
took the Ca2)tain on his shoulders and caiuied him into the 
Pal ace. Presently Eraser and Hutchinson, the Collector, wlio 
had been wounded at the commencement of the affray, arrived 
also at the Palace.* 

* All tliis i'h necessarily given upon Native evidence, adduced at the trials 
of the King of Delili and Mugliul Jteg. In some resiiccts th(i statements are 
contradictory. One witness says that Mr. llutcliinson accompanied Captain 
Douglas ; auotlier that he arrived with Mr. Fraser. A third says, that as 
soon as Captain Douglas was able to speak, he ordered Ids Chaprasis to 
search for Mr. Hutchinson and bring him into the Palace. 
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In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas there were 
tlien residing, as his guests, Mr. Jennings, the 
Ihiglish Chaplain, Miss tJcnnings, his daughter, 
and a young lady named Cliflord, a friend of 
tlie latter. IVIr. Jennings had from an early hour of the 
morning been wateliing tlirough a telescope tlie advance of 
lli(i Ml rath mutineers, Jind In^ knew that thcni was mischief in 
the wiiid. Jieaiing a noise, he went below and found that 
Captain Douglas had just betm brought in and placed on a 
stom^ seat in a low(‘r court. Under his directions, Douglas and 
llutciliinson were carried by some of the Palace Guards up the 
staircase to tln^ a])artnients over the gateway,* wliilst Fraser 
remained 1 >olow, (‘mleavouring to allay the excib'iiient. Standing 
at tlu‘ foot of tlie stairs, Avitli a sword in his hand, the last- 
naiiKul was addixissing a noisy crowd, when a man named 
Mughul P»(‘g, an ordm-ly of th(5 Palace Guards, ruslunl upon 
him and clove liis clieek to the Ixme.f The otliers followed up 
the atta.(;k, caittlng al him with their swords, and presently 
8imon Fraser, (^mimissioiKa*, lay a corpse at the foot of the 
stairs. 

Meanwliile, in the apjier rooms, Douglas and Hutchinson 
W('r(‘ lying in grievous ]>ain, and th(‘ Jennings 
family wen* ministering to them. Jdie excited 
crowd, liaving murdered tlie Commissioner, now 
nislu'd uj) the st.aircase eager for the blood of tin* othi*r English 
gentlemen. An attempt was made to close tin* doors at the 
head of the staircases, but the murderous gang forc(*d their way 
U])ward8, streamed into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, 
J(‘nnings, and the innocent young Englishwomen were listening 
with dismay to tlie tumult below, and before a prayer could be 
lifted U]) liad massacred tliem with exultant ferocity. It 
was (juickl}' done. A l)ri(‘f and bloody murder, terrible to 

* Some statoments an* to the elfect that Mr. Jennings and IMr. Hutchinson 
oarri(*d Douglas upstairs. 

t H(*re, again, there is discordant evideneo. C)n the trial of the King, it 
Avas more tlian once stated that the first blow was struek by one Haji, a 
lapidary or seal -on graver, wlio (according to one witness) “ iiiilicted a deej> 
and mortal wound on the right side of his neck.” But at the trial of Mughul 
Beg, five years afterwards (18t;2), it was stated by one Baklitiiwar Singh that 
lio “saw the prisoTU'r iiilliet the first wound which was on Mr. Fraser’s face.” 
Anotlier witness, Kishan Singh, also stated, “ I saw the prisoner strike the 
first blow.” 
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(v)ii template, tlien stained the Delili Palace ; hut no eircuin- 
stances of sliameful oulra^e aggravated the InuTor of the 
deed.^ 

There was then a scene of fearful U})roar and confusion, whi(‘,h 
hlled the old King with hewildernient and terror. Tlie 
murderers, with their hlood-stained swords iii tJiek hands, went 
about boasting of their crimes, and calling u])on otliers to 
follow their example. The courtyards and the corridors of the 
Palace w^oa^ swarming with the mnlinet'rs of the drd (Rivalry 
and of the oStli, and soon the Minlth infantry Jieginieiits f 
began to swell the (lang(‘rous crowd, AvJiilst an excited Muham- 
madan rablde mingled with the Sipahis and the Pahujo (luards. 
The tronpm's stabled their horses in tla^ couiis of the Palace. 
The foot-men, weary with the long niglit march, turned the 
Hall of Audience^ into a barrack, and lettered down on the lloor. 
(luaixls were posted all about the J*alac(e And the wi-etched, 
he]])less l\ing found that liis royal dwelling-house was in 
military (xjcupation. 

Whilst thes(5 events were passing within tlio precincts of the 
Palace, in the (piarter of tlie city most inhabited by the English 
residents, the work of carnage and destruction was ])r()ceeding 
apace. It is not easy to fix the precise hour at which each parti- 
cular incident in the dreadful catalogue of crime aiid suffering 
occurred. Put it seems to have been undei* tlie m(3ridian sun that 
the priuci])al unollicial Englishmen in Dehli fell victims to tins 
fury of the enemy. About noon the JJehli P>ank Avas attacked and 
])lundered, .and all its chief servants, after a bi avo „ , 

resistance, massacred. iMr, Pereslord, the manager 
of the Pank, took refuge with his wiftJ and family on the roof 
of one of tlie outbuildings. And tlnu'c, for some time, they 
stood at bay, he Avith a SAAau-d in his hand, naady to strike, 
AAdiilst his courageous helpmate Avas arnnal Avith a st)car. Thus, 


* It Avas stated, and for some tirno Ijdlinved, Unit th(3 English ladies liad 
been dragged hd'ore the King, and t-itlua- niunhirod in his i>re»{;nce or by liis 
orders, and some highly dramatic incidents liavo been publislufd illustrative 
of this complicity of the Mughul in tlie lirst muixh.rs. But Ihero is not the 
least foundation for these sUiries. On tlic otiicr hand, it is on evidence that 
Captain Douglas, shortly before his deatli, sent a message to tii(i King, re- 
questing him to send palanquins to remove the ladies to the (Queen’s apart- 
ments, and that he did so — but too late. 

t There is considerable diversity of statement relating to the hour at wliich 
the Mirath Infantry Regiments arrived. 
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witli resolute bravery, they defeiuled tlie gorge of the staircase, 
until the assailants, seeing no hope of clearing tht' passage, 
reliied to scale the walls in the rear (»f tlie house. The attack 
was tlu'u I’cnewod, hut still the little party on the roof made 
gallant nvsistance. It is rdated hy an eye-witness that one 
man fell deack Ixuieath the lady’s s]>ear. Ihit to resist was hut 
1o ])rotract tlie ])ains of death. Tli(‘y were over[)Owered and 
killed, and the J>ank was gutted from floor to roof. The Delili 
Tress (^stiihlishment shared the same fate. Tlu^ 
nHjxiiii Chi'istiau couijiositors had gathered there, in ]»ur- 
suanc(' of tlieir craft ; and never, ])erhaps, since tlie 
first dawn of printing liad work heiui done sadder and grimmer 
than this — for it was theirs to record in ty])e that the hand of 
death was upon tluuii. The teh'grapli had brought in the 
(‘ai'ly morning lidiugs that the iMiratli mutineers were hasten- 
ing to Dehli, and would soon he at the city gates. Some must 
have felt then tliat tiny w(u*e composing their own death- 
warrants. ddie little slips ol‘ ])rinti‘d ])a]>er — llehli (lazette 
“ Extras”- — went forth, and th(‘- ])rinters remained to meet the 
cuTsis whieli tliey liad just announced. Aliout midday a crowd 
of insurgamts rush(‘d into the oflii*e, killed all the Christian 
compositors who taiuld not efh'ct their escape, and with clubs 
and ])oles destroyed the house ^and its contents, taking awa}^ 
all the type that they could carry to turn to another and a 
d(‘adlier use. hi very where the Christian jioojfle were hutchoied, 
their pro])erty w^as ])lund(U“ed or destroyed, and then their 
houses were tired.* The ( fliurch was an especial object of tht^ 
fury of the insurgents, ddiey gloated ovc]- the desecration of 
all that was held in reverence by our (Uiristian people. They 
tore down and shattered the monumental slabs on the walls ; 

1 h<\y seized the sacramental ])late ; tlum they ascended to the 
ladlVy, rang a peal in derision, and, loosening or cutting the 
rojies, let the bells fall wdtli a crash on the stones below^ 

Meanwhile there w^as great excitement in the British Canton- 


* “l^rivate houses ^Yere entered hy troopers (their horses being ht.ld at tlie 
gates of the gardens), who said tluit they did not eome for loot hut ?//e, and 
when they wa>ro di8i«y)i»oiuted in their greed for European life they let in the 
budinaslu's of the eity. who, in the space of half an hour, cleared out the hest- 
regulated houses from punkah to llooreloth. They then either set lire to the 
house, or, if it were not of an iiitlammahle imture, lliey pulled out the doors 
and window-frames, &c., in some cases the beams from tlie roofs.” — Mr. 
lVage?itrciber^8 Narrati ve. 
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niciits, when^ the Sipalii ro^'imoiits of tlio Company wore posted. 
Our military force Avas cantoiK'd on a ridge ov('r- 
looking tln^ givat city, at a distance of about two (i^omUnis. 
miles from it. Tlicre liad during the preceding week 
been no sym})toms of imjuietude among them. Some TSativi* 
officers from the Delili regiments liad ])een sitting on the great 
IMi'ratli (Jourt-Martial ; but Iioav far they sym})athised with the. 
prisoiK'rs cannot lx* eontidenily declared. It would have been 
strange, hoAV('V(‘r, if Avliat had happened at Ikurackpur and 
Ihirlnimpiir had not becni discussed at Mirath, and if the Nativ(; 
officers had not carried back with tlnmi tliat uneasy ftxding of 
tlie soiricthing coming wliich was ra])idl 3 " spreading from station 
to station. It is certain, lioAvever, that on the afternoon of the 
('hristian Sabliath, whieJi saw at IMfi-atli the first groat baptism 
of blood, a carriage arrived in tht^ Dehli Cantonments full of 
Nativ(!s, who, tliough not in n^gimental uniform, were known 
to l)(i Sipahis from iMirath.^ What was said or done in the 
Lim.'S on that evtaiing and durijjg the (uisuing night can only 
be conjectured, lint the following morning found every regi- 
ment ripe lor revolt. 

At tlu‘ early sunrise 2 )aradc of that day all the troops in the 
Dehli (hintonments---t]ie dHtli, tlui o-tth, and 74th Iiogiments, 
with the Kative Artilleiy were assem])led to hear tlie pro- 
ceedings of thc^ C^)urt-Martial on Isri TVindi, the Barrackpiir 
Jamadar,* read aloud ; and as they were read, there arose 
from the assembled Sijmlus a murmur of disa])probation. 
4'here was nothing beyond this; but some officers in Canton- 
ments, who had Ixam eagxnly watching the signs of the tinuiS, 
felt that a crisis was a})])roaching. At tlui early breakfast, 
however, Avhere our ollicers met each other, after morning parade, 
at mess-houses or ])rivate bungal(»ws, thei’O w^as the wonted 
amount of light-hearted conversation and careless laughter. 
And wdien they separated, and each man went to his home to 
bathe and dress, and prejxarc for the larger breakfast and the 
business or the ]deasure of the morning, it was not thought 
that the day would differ from other days. But before the 
work of the toilet was at an end our peoj)le were startled by 
the tidings that the Native Cavalry from Mirath were forcing 
their waiy into the city. Native servants and Sipdhi orderlies 
carried the news to their officers, and cA^ery man hurried on his 


* (•vidence* of Cuplaiu Tytlcr at the trial of tlie King of Delili. 
t l&ri Pandi had been hanged on April 22nd. — Ante, vol. i. p. 429. 
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clotlies, feeling that tliero was work Eefore him. But oven 
then the prevailing idea was that there liad been an escape 
from gaol ; no more. No one tliought tliat tliere was danger to 
an Empire. If, it was said, the troo])s at Mfrath liad mutinied, 
the strong bod}’ <)!' Jhiro[)eans tliere — tlieltilies, the Carabineers, 
and the white Artillery — would surely have been u])oii their 
track. It was not jiossible that more tlian a lew fugitives 
could ever reach Dehli. 

So argued our oflieers on the Dehli Bidge, as they listened 
to the Inigle-call and buckled on their swords. 
^J'hc 54th Avere ordered out for service, and two 
of ])e dkissier’s guns were to ac(a_)m])any them 
to the city. Jt Avas mauissarily a Avork of time 
to get the lield-])iecos n^ady for action ; so Bi])ley, leaving 
Iavo comjianics to escort the Artillery, nifirched doAvn to the 
nearest gate. This Avas the Kashmir Gate. A little way on 
the other side of it Avas the Main-gmird, at Avhich some men 
of the d8th Aven^ jiostiul. 'Jdn‘y had already in their hearts 
cast in their lot Avitli the mutineers, and Avlien ]ii))ley appeared 
Avitli the 54th the time for action had come, and they threw otf 
then the last remnant of disguise. I’lie troo])ers of the drd 
Cavalry, Avith tln^ insurgent rabble from the toAvn, Avere 
♦surging oiiAvaials toAvards the gate. 4410 54th, Avho had brought 
doAvn their ])ieces unloaded, now received the order to load ; 
nnd meaiiAvhile (^ijitain Wallace, acting as field-officer of the 
day, who had taken command of the IMain -guard, ordered the 
dSth to fire upon tln^ mutineers. To this tliey responded only 


Avith insulting sneers. 


Not a man brought his musket to the 


present.” 

This Avas the turning-point of the great disaster. The 54th 
Avere scarcely less faithicss than their comrades. They fired in 
the air, ami some, perhaps, fired upon their officers.*' After 
t^hooting two of the insurgents, liijiley Avas cut down, and near 
him fell also the lifeless bodies of Smith and BurroAves, EdAA^ards 
and Waterheld. When the tAVo companies in the rear approached 
the Kashmir Gate Avith the guns, they met Captain Wallace 
riding in hot liaste toAvards them ; he begged them, for mercy’s 
sake, to hurry on, as the troopers Avere shooting doAvn our 
officers. 8oon they had ghastly cAudence of this dismal truth, 


* There seems to be some doubt about the conduct of the 54th iii this first 
collision. It is stated, liowever, that Colonel Ripley declared that his own 
men bad bayoneted him. 
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for the man^lod body of their Colonel was being brought out, 
“ literally hacked to ])ioces.” Paterson then ordered his men to 
load, and pushed on with all speed to the gate. But the report 
of the approach of the guns had already awed the mutineers, 
and when they passed the gate our officers found no trace of the 
enemy whom they had come to attack, except in the recoding 
iigiires of a few troopers, who were scam})ering towards the city. 
But they found most miserable traces of the preceding conflict, 
ill the dead bodies of their comrades, which were scattered 
about the place. These were now brought in to the Main- 
guard, lud’ore which the guns had been planted, and the two 
eompanies of the 54 th ])osted as a garrison. And there they 
i'(nnained hour after hour, gaining no assured intelligence of 
the movements of the rebels, and ever cheerful in the thought 
that aid from Mirath, with its strong European force, must 
certainly be close at hand. 

Meanwhihi, Captain Wallace had been dirc^cted by Major 
Paterson to bring up the 74th Hegirncnt with twf) 
more guns. Major Abbott, on gaining intelligence 
of the d(d(‘ction of the 88th, and the doubtful con- 
duct of the 54th, mounted his horse, hastened to the Lines of his 
regiment, and addressed his men. lie told them that the time 
liad come for them to prove that tliey were true and loyal 
soldiers ; and he called for volunteers to accomjiany him down 
to the Kashmir Gate. There was not a man there who did not 
roiue to the front ; and when the order was given to load, they 
obeyed it with befitting alacrity. Then they marched down, 
with two more guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, and about mid- 
day were welcomed by Paterson and his party at the Main- 
guard. The force at this post had now been strengthened by 
the return of some Sipahis of the 54th, who had gone off in the 
confusion, and, having roamed about for some time in a state of 
bewilderment and panic, had at last turned back to the point 
from which they had started, hanging on to the skirts of circum- 
stance, wondering what would be the result, and waiting to see 
whether a retributive force from Mirath was sweeping into the 
14 ty of the Mughul. 

Time passed, and the slant shadows thrown by the descending 
sun wore falling upon the Main-guard. Yet still 
no authentic intelligence of what was passing 
in the city reached our expectant officers, except 
that which was conveyed to them by European fugitives who 
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Bought safoty there from other parts of the city. Scared and 
bewildered they had come in, each with some story of an esca ])0 
from deatli, providential — almost miraculous. But there was 
little room for rc'joiciiig, as it seemed to them that they had 
been saved from old dani 2 ;(ms only to encounter new. At the 
IMftin-gnard tluy were surrounded by Sijnahis, waiting only a 
fitting opiJOituTiity, to diserunimber themselves of the last 
remnant of tli(;ir oiitwaid fidelity. At any moment they might 
break out into open revolt, and shoot down th(' Europeans of 
botli s(‘xes (amgregated in the enclosure. It was a time ot 
intense anxiety. It was evident that the insurrection was 
raging in the city. 11iere was a confused roar, y)resaging a 
great tumult, and smoke and lire were seen ascending from the 
European quarter. 

Then there was, at intervals, a sound of Artillery, the 
meaning of which was not correctly known, and then a tre- 
]jiendous explosion, which s]n>ok the Main-guard to its very 
foundation. Looking to the quarter whence tin' noise pro- 
ceeded, they saw a heavy column of smoko obscuring the sky ; 
and tlu‘rc was no doul)t in men’s minds that the great Magazine 
had exydoded - whetinu' by accident or design could only be 
conjectured. But whilst the Guard-house were 

BX)eculating on the event, two European officers joined them, 
one of whom was so hlackenod with smoke that it was difficult 
to discern his features. They were Artilleiy subalterns, who 
had just (;HCaj)ed from the great explosion. The story which 
it was theirs to tell is one which will never be forgotten. 

The great Dohli Magazine, with all its vast supplies of 
munitions of war, was in the city at no great 
distance from the Palace. It was in charge of 
Lieutenant George Willoughby, of the Bengal 
Artillery, with whom were associated Lieutenants Forrest and 
Baynor," officers of the Ordnance Commissariat Department, 
and six European Conductors and Commissariat Sergeants. 
All the rest of the establishment was Native. Early morning 
work is a condition of Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was 
at the Magazine superintending the accustomed duties of his 
department, and little dreaming! what the day would^ bring 
forth, when Forrest came in accompanied by the magistrate, 
Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, and informed him that the MiTath 
mutineers were streaming across the river. It was Metcalfe’s 
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object to obtain from tlio Maojazino a oou})lo of g’nns whero- 
witli to defend tlie Bridi^e. But it was soon apparent that tlio 
time for such del’ence bad passed. The troopers bad crossed 
the river, and liad found ingress at tbe Palace Gate. A brave 
and resolute man, wlio, ever in tbe midst of danger, seemed 
almost to bear a cbarmed life, Metcalfe then went about other 
work, and Willongbby bra(;ed bimself u]) for tbe defence of 
tbe Magazine, lie knew bow miicb d(‘, pended on its safety, 
lie knew that not only the mutinous soldiery, but the dangerous 
classes of Debli, would pour down ujum tlie Magazine, some 
eager to seize its accumulated munitions of war, others greedy 
only for plunder. If, bo tbougbk be could bold out but a little 
while, tbe white regiments at Miratb would soon come to bis 
aid, and a strong guard of English Kitlemen, with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, would make the Magazine secure 
against all eomcirs. It was soon })lain that the Native Establish- 
ment of the Magazine was not to bo trusted. But there were 
nine resolute Englishmen who calmly ])repared themselves to 
face the tremendous odds which threatened them, and, if tlio 
sacrifice were required, to die beneath the ruins of tlui Magazine. 
Cheered by the thought of the ap])roaching succour from Miratb, 
these bravo men began their work. The outer gates were closed 
and barricaded. Guns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted within the gates. One of the Nine, 
with ])ort-fire in hand, stood ready to discharge the contents of 
the six-j)ounders full upon the advancing enemy if they should 
find their way into the enclosure. These arrangements com- 
pleted, a train was laid from the powder-magazine, and on a 
given signal from Willoughby, if further defence should be 
hopeless, a match was to be a])pliod to it, and the Magazine 
blown into the air. 

Whilst in this attitude of defence, a summons to surrender 
came to them in the name of the King. It was treated with 
contemptuous silence. Again and again messengers came from 
the Palace saying that his Majesty liad ordered the gates to be 
opened, and the stores given up to the Army, If not, ladders 
would be sent, and the Magazine would be carried by escalade. 
Unmoved by these menaces, Willoughby and Forrest answered 
nothing, but looked to their defences ; and presently it was 
plain that the scaling-ladders had arrived. The enemy were 
ewarming over the walls. At this point all the Natives in the 
Magazine, the gun-lascars, the artificers and others whose defec- 

F 2 
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tion had been expected, threw off their disguise, and, ascending 
Home sloping sheds, joined the enemy on the other side. 

The time for vigorous action had now arrived. As tlie enemy 
streamed over tlie 'walls, round after round of murderous gra])e- 
sliot from oui* guns, delivennl witli all tlie coolness and stoadi- 
iKfss of a ])ra(dice-j)arade, riddled the advancing multitudes; but 
still they ])oured on, keeping up a heavy tire of musketry from 
the walls.* Yet hojiing almost against ho ])0 to hear tln^ longed- 
for sound of the coming help from Mirath, the devoted English- 
men held their ground until their available ammunition was 
expended. Then further defence was im])ossil)li^ ; they could 
not leave the guns to bring u]) shot from the Mag.azine, and 
there were none to help tluun. Meanwhile, the mutineers were 
forcing their way at other un])rotected points into the great 
euclosur(% and it was plain that the Nine — two among them 
wounded, though not disabl(‘d, for the strong will kept them at 
their posts— could no longer hold the great storehouse from thc^ 
giasp of the enemy. 8o 1h(^ signal was given. Conductor 
{Stailly lired the train. In a few seconds there was a tremendous 
exjdosion. The Magazine had been blown into the air. 

Not one of that gallant band ex])ected to osca])e with his life. 
Ihit four of tlu^ Nine, in the confusion which ensued, though at 
first stunmnl and bewildered, shattered and bruised, made good 
tlnur retreat from the ruins. AVilloughby and Forrest escaped 
t(.) the Main-guard. Kaynor and Buckley took a different direc- 
tion, and cA^entually reached Mirath. Scully and his gallant 
comrades were never seen alive again. But the lives thus 
nobly sacriheed Avere dearly jiahl for by the enemy. Hundreds 
])crished in that great explosion; and others at a distance were 
struck doAvn by the fragments of the building, or by bullets 
flung from the cartridges ignited in store. But it was not 
]K)ssible that by any such ex})losion as this the immense material 
resources ol* the great Dehli IMagazine should be so destroyed as 
to be unserviceable to the enemy. The effect of the heroic 
d('ed, which has given to those devoted Nine a cherished place 
in Hisbuy, can never be exactly computed. But the grandeur 
of the conception is not to be measured by its results. From 
one end of India to another it filled men’s minds with enthu- 


♦ The assailants appear to have been princiially Sipaliis of the 11th and 
20th Itegimentfl from Mirath. 
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tsiastic adiniratiou ; and when news reached England that a 
young Artilh'iy officer named Willoughby had blown up the 
Delili Magazine, there was a burst of applause tliat caiin; from 
the dee]) lieart of the nation. It was the first of many intre))id 
acts wliich liave made us proud of our countrymen in India; 
but its brilliancy has never been eclipsed. 

In the British (/antonment on the Ridge a column of white 
smoke was seen to arise from the city, and pre- 
sently the sound of the ex])l()siou was heard. It 
was then four (f clock. Brigadier Graves and the CAuu>muoni8. 
officers under him had been exerting themselves 
to keo]) together such of the troo})s as had nut marched down 
to the Dehli City, over hoping tliat the Euro])eari8 from Mirath 
would soon come to their relit^f, and wondering why they were 
so long in making their a])pearance. It seemed strange, but it 
was possil)le, that the extent of the danger was not apprehended 
by General Hewitt ; strange that it should be necessary to send 
for succours to Mirath, and yet, as the day advanced and no 
help came, it clearly had become necessary to appeal for the aid 
wliich ought to have been freely and promptly sent. Then one 
])rave man ste 2 )])ed forward and offered to carry a letter to tlio 
General at Mirath. This was Doctor Batson, the Surgeon of the 
74th Regiment. The gallant olfer was acce])ted. Idie letter 
was written, and placed in Batson’s hands. He took leave of 
his wife and children, whom he might never see again, disguised 
liimself as a Fakir, and set forth on his perilous journey. But 
^vell as he played his part, and able as he was to speak the 
language of the country as fluently as his own, he had not pro- 
ceeded far before his disguise was penetrated ; the colour ol his 
eyes had betrayed him. He was fired u})on by the Sipahis, 
robbed and stripped by the villagers, and finally cast adrift, to 
jvander about naked and hungry, weary and footsore, ])assirig^ 
through every kind of peril, and enduring every kind of 
pain. 

All day long the Sipahis in the Cantonment had been hover- 
ing uj)on the brink of open mutiny. They had committed no 
acts of violence against their officers, hut, like their comrades at 
the Main-guard, though held back by the fear of the white 
regiments that were expected from Mirath, they were festering 
with the bitterness of national hatred, and eager to strike. The 
ladies and children had been gathered up and sheltered in a 
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])lace known as tlie Fla<»RtafrT()w<T.* There two of De Tessier’s 
guns were posted ; hnt the Native giiiinerH were not to he 
trusted, and hesides the ofhfters, there were only nineteen 
Euroi)eans, or Uhristians, in tlie Uantoniiient. It was felt that 
at any nionienta crisis might arrive, Avhen nothing luit a sudden 
flight could save the lives of this little handful of our people. 
'The ex]»l()sion of the Magazine seems to hav(^ brought on the 
iuevitahh* luoment, when the last links that hound the Native 
HoldicTy to their European officers were to he hroken. 

At the Main-guard in the (hty, as in the Cantonment on the 
Hidge, the same j)rocess was going on in the light 
Setting sun. The disaffection of the Dehli 
regiments had ri]>ened into general mutiny. The 
last lestraints were flung aside under an assumed conviction 
that tlie Euro])eans from Mirath ^\vYQ not coming to avenge 
tlicir slaughtered hndhren. ldi(‘ great national cause \vas 
swelling into jiortentous exteiiuil dimensions under the infla- 
tions of the King and Urimu's, and others of stronger lungs than 
their own. Everywhere it had heen noised about from early 
morning that the King was on the side of the mutineers, and 
tliat to tight against tlie Jhiglish was to fight for the King — to 
fight for the restorati«»n of the Mughul throne — to fight for the 
religion of the Jh'ojdiet. And as the day advanc(‘d there were 
mo]c‘ unmistakahh' signs that this was neither an invention nor 
a ihdusion. ^J'lie inmat(‘s of the Palace, timid, feeble, effete as 
th(‘y wer(‘, had plainly risen against the dominant (diristian 
]K)wer. The yoke of the Earinghis was to he cast off. The 
time had come when all the great offices of state would again he 
filled by the people of the East — by Muhammadans and Hindus, 


* 'J'liifi FJngHtatf Tower btieuinc afterwards very celebrated in the history 
of tlu* sie^^e of Dehli. On the 1 1th of May it was little better than a “ Black 
Hole.” Tli(> scene within the tower is thus described by an eye-witness: 
“Her e we found a largo nnnihor of ladies and children collected in a round 
room some (eighteen feet in diameter. Servants, mah‘ and female, wen^ 
huddled together with them; many ladies w'cre in a fainting eondition from 
extn inc heat and nervous excitement, and all wore that ( xpression of anxiety 
so near akin to despair. Here wTre widow^s moiirniug tlieir hiishands* murder, 
sisters weeping over tlu* report of a brother’s death, and some there werc^ 
whose husbands were still on duty in the midst of tlie disafit'cted Siptihis, of 
whost* fate they were as yet ignorant. It was a Black Hole in miniature, 
with all hut the last hurriido features of that dreadful prison, and I was glad 
even to stand in the sun to catch a breath of fresh air.” — Mr. Wagenireiher^s 
Narrative. 
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under the restored dynasty of the Mughiils, And whilst many 
'were inspired hy these sentiments many also were moved by a 
great Inst of plunder; and as the sun neared the horizon, and 
still there were no signs of tlio avenging Englishmen on the 
road from Minith, massacre and sj^oliation were safe and easy, 
and all the scum of Dehli, therefore, was seen upon the surface 
of the rebellion. 

To hold out any longer against such overwhelming odds was 
now wholly impossible. At the Main-guard tlio massacre of 
our people was commenced by a volley from the d8th, delivered 
with terrible effect into the midst of them. Gordon, the field- 
officer of the day, fell from his horse with a musket-ball in his 
body, and died without a groan. Smith and lievoloy of the 
74th were shot dead.* That any Christian })ersoii oscai>ed 
amidst the shower of musketry that was poured upon them 
schemed to be a miraculous deliverance. There was now nothing 
left to the survivors but to seek safety in fliglit. There was 
but one means of escape, iind that a perilous, almost a hopeless, 
one. There was an embrasure in the bastion skirting the court- 
yard of the Main-guard, through which egress might be obtained, 
and by dropping down into a ditch — a fall of some thirty feet — 
and ascending the opposite scarp, the slope of the glacis might 
be gained, beyond which there w^as some jungle, which might 
alford cover to the fugitives till niglitfall. young and active 
officers, not cripjded by wounds, might accom])]iB]i this; but the 
despairing cries of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house reminded them that they could not think 
wholly of themselves. To remain in the Guard was to court 
death. The mutineers were not only firing upon our ])00plo 
with their muskets, but pointing their guns at us. The only 
h(»pe left was a descent into the ditch, but even that was more 
like despair. So the women were bnnight to the embrasure, 
and, whilst in terror and confusion tliey were discussing the 
possibility of the descent, a round-shot passed over their heads, 
and they felt that there was not a moment to be lost. The 
f>fficers then fastened their belts together, and thus aided, whilst 
some dropjied into the ditch to receive the women, others helped 
them from above to descend. At last, not without much diffi- 


* “ Tlie latter (Reveley) had a loaded gun in liiH hand ; he quietly raised 
himself up with a dying effort, and, discharging both barrels into a knot of 
Sipahis below, the next moment expired .” — Lieutenant VibarVs Narrative. 
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ciilty, aggravated })y tlui terroi* of tlic ])o()r f*reatnres wlio were 
Leing rescued, llie wliole were lowered into tlie ditch ; and tlnui 
came the still more difficult task of ascending the opposite bank. 
The steepness of tlie ascent and the instability of the soil made 
their fooling so insecuri‘, that again and again they were foiled 
in the attempt to reaeli the summit. The earth gave way 
beneath tlnun, and helping men and helpless women rolled back 
to the bottom of the ditcli amid.^t a sliower of crumbling earth. 
l)es])air, however, gjive them su]>erhuman energy, and at last 
the whole of our little ])arty had surmounted the outer slope of 
the dit(‘li, and wt're safe u])on the (u*est of the glacis. Then 
tliey made their way into tlie jungle which skirted it, and 
])us}ied on, soiiie in tlie direidion of the ('antonments, and some 
in the direction of Metcalfe House. 

Meanwhile, in the British (^intonmcnt on the Kidgts our 
people liad been ri'duced to tlie same extremity of 
despair. 'Jdie Si])ahis had turned upon thmn and 
now held ])oss('ssion of tli(‘ guns. It was no longer 
])08sible to defend the ])hiee or to keep t(;gether even the lew 
Native soldiiu’s who weie- inclimal to remain faithful, under the 
inlluenct^ of old habits and personal attacliments. d'wo circum- 
stances, however, wer(‘ in favour of the Engli.sli in Cantonments. 
One was, that th(‘ Sijiahis at a distance from the Talace and the 
City wcn^ Jess ac([uaintcd witli tlie extent to which tlio Iloyal 
Family and tlie iVIuhanimadan citizens of IJehli were aiding and 
supporting the mutineers. The other was, tliat our officers, 
being at their homes, had facilities (.if conveyance — horses, and 
carriag('s, and carts — wherewith to (*aiTy off their families to 
]\Iiruth or Karnal, with some ]irovisions for the journey, and 
perhaps some of the nunnaut of tlieir household gods. ^Vhen 
tirst tliev moved off, tliere was a slight show or pretence of the 
Sipahis going with them. They fell in to the word of command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied the de})arting Eiiglishnien ; 
but soon the columns were broken up, the Sipahis streamed into 
the Bazaars, and all semblance of discipline was abandoned. 
Three or lour officers, who had remained with them, tried to 
rally tlieir men in vain. The Situihis implored them to escape 
before the rabble from the city burst upon the Cantonment. 
Already, indeed, the English carriages had been lighted ujioii 
their way by the blaze of our burning bungalows. If the 
officers who were the last to quit the Cantonment could rescue 
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the regimental colours, it was the most that they could hope to 
nccom])lish.* 

So, fortli from tlie (^intoiiment and forth from the (hty went 
our fugitive ])eople. Many narratives of deep and 
painful interest have been written, deseri[)tivo of ^ 
the sufferings wliich they endured, and the dangers 
which they encountered. It has been narrated how they hid 
themselves now in the jungle, now in the ruins of uninhabited 
buildings ; how tiiey tore off tlieir (‘paillettes or other bright 
appendages of their uniform lest they should attract notice by 
glitt(‘ring in the moonliglit or the sunshine ; how they crouched 
like hares in form, or liid tlienisdves in gaps and hollows; liow 
tliey wei’o tracked and despoiled by robbers; liow tluy were 
lured into seemingly friendly villages and then foully mal- 
treat(Ml ; how they waded tliroiigh or swam l ivers, carrying tJuj 
women and children across as best they could ; how lh(‘y were 
beaten and strip])ed, and sent on tlieir way under the fimve 
unclouded sun of the Indian summer, without clothing and 
w'ithoiit food; liow they often laid themselves down at night 
weary, exhausted, and in sore ])ain, croiudiing close to each other 
for Warmth, expecting, almost hoping that death would come at 
once to relievo tliem from their sufierings ; how delicate woukui 
and young children struggled on, sometimes se})arated fi‘om 
their husbands or fathers, but ever finding (ionsolation and 
sii2)])ort in the kindly and chivalrous ministrations of English 
gentleiiKm.l Some made good their way to Mirath, 8(jino to 
Karnal, some to Ambalah. (Jthers perished miserably on the 
road, and a few, unable to proceed, were left behind by their 
<!ompanions. This was the sorest trial of all that bel’ell the 
fugitives. It went to the hearts of tln-se brave men to abandon 
any of their fellow-suffeiers who could not longer share their 
flight. But there was no help for it. So once or twice, after 
vain endeavours to carry the helpless ones to a jilace of safety, 
it was found that, with the enemy on their track, death to the 
Many must follow further efforts to save the One, and so the 
wretched creature was left behind to die.J 

* The test to quit tiie Cantonment were, a|)i)arently. Colonel Knyvett of 
the Lieutenant Gumbier, Ciij>tuin Peile, and Captain Holland. 

t And nol)ly tlu; women played their parts, and not always as the weaker 
vessels. One published narrative relates how two ladies — Mrs. Wood and 
Mrs. Peile — saved a wounded officer, the husband of the former, who could 
not have moved onward without their support. 

X See Lieutenant Vibart’s Narrative. 
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But truth would not he satiwlied if it were not narrated here 
tliat many comf)as8ionate and kindly acts on the part of the 
Natives of the country relieved the darkness of tlie ^reat picture 
of national crime. Many of the fugitives wme succoured by 
]>eo])le in tlie rural districts tlirou^h which they passed, and 
s(int on th(Mr way in sahdy. In this ^ood work men of all 
classes, from ^r(‘at landholders to humble sweepers, took part, 
and (‘udanyered their own lives by saving those of the ha])loss 
(hiristians.* 

Whilst these remnants of our British officers, with their wives 
and children, were thus miserably escaping from 
Mayii-n;. Delili, there were others of our country-people, 
I'nMiiii’rs.'' or co-religionists, who w^ere in pitiable captivity 
there, awaiting death in a stifling dungeon. 
These were, for the most ])art, European or Eurasian inhabit- 
ants of the Darya-ganj, or English (piarter of Dehli, engaged in 
commerce or ti'ade. On tlie morning of the 1 1th of Ma}", many 
of these ])eo]»h‘, hearing that the mutineers were crossing the 
bridges gat luu’c'd tlunusidves in one of the “ largest and strongest 
houses ” oecu])i(‘d by our fdiristian ]>(‘opl(^, and there barricaded 
tliemscdves. These, liowever, and others, burnt or dragged out 
of tlnur liouses, esc^aped death only to be carried prisoners to the 
Palace, wliere tliey were conlined in an underground apartment, 
without windows, and only one door, so that little either of air 
or light ever entered the dreary dwelling, d'hero nearly fifty 
Christian ]HM)ple — men, women, and children — were huddled 
togethe?’, scantily fed, constantly llireatcned and insulted by 
the Si])ahis and Palace-guards, but liearing U]> bravely beneath 
the burden of their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
sufi’ering, a servant of the King asked one of the ladies in the 
dungeon how, if they were restored to jxAver, the English 
would treat tlie Natives; and tlie answer was, “Just as you 
liave treated our husbands and children.” On the following 
day they were led forth to die. The Palace-guards came to the 
prison-door and told them to come forth, as they were to be 

* Wr. AVillmms, iii liis official report, gives a list — but not a complete one — 
of the Kativi's wlio succoured the Dehli fugitives. See also narrative of the 
eseafK* of Captain T. W. Hollaud : “There being no milk in the village, one 
Paltu, sweeper, or otliers of Ins family, used daily to take the trouble to go to 
procure some from adjacent villages.^’ Again : “I remained with Jamnadass 
(a Brahman) six dny.s. He gave me the lx;st part of Ins house to live in, and 
the best food he conldy Ac., &c. 
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tnkon to a better residence. Sorely mistrusting their guards, 
tliey crowded out of tlie dungeon. A rope was thrown round 
them, encircling the party so that none could escape. Then 
they were taken to a courtyard — the appointed sliambles — 
where great crowds of people were gatliered togetlier to wit- 
ness the massacre of the Christians. As tliey stood there 
cursing the Faringhis and throwing up their jubilant cries, the 
work of slaughter commenced. It is not easy to tell the story 
witli an assured belief in its truth. It seems, however, that 
the Nemesis of the drd Cavalry was there ; that some of the 
troopers fired with carbine or ])i8tol at the j)risoners, but by 
mischance struck one of the King’s retaineis. Then there 
began a carnage at the sabre’s edge. It is hard to say how it 
was done. Whether many or whether few swordsmen fell 
upon the (liristians is uncertain.* But, in a brief space of 
time, fifty Christian })eople — m(‘n, women, and chikliHin — were 
remorselessly slain. f A swce])er, who had helped to diHi)Ose of 
the cor 2 )ses, bore witness that there were only live or six men 
among them. 'The bodies were heajied up on a cart, borne to 
the ])anks of the Jamnah, and thiown into the river. 

tio there was not, after that Kith of May, a single European 
left in Dehli, either in the (’antonment or in the City. The 
Hritish had no longer any looting in the ca])ital of the Mughuh 
Wo had b(‘en swept out by the great besom of destruction, and 
Bahadur IShah reigned in our place. Since the days of Sirdju’d- 
daiilah and the JUack Hole, no such calamity had ever over- 
taken our ])eople, and never since we first set foot on Indian 
soil any such dire disgraces That a number of Christian people 
should be thus foully massacred was a great sorrow, but that 
nothing should be done to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greater shame. The sorrow was at 
Dehli ; the shame was at Mirath. The little band of English- 
men suddenly brought face to face with mutiny in the Lines, 
insurrection in the City, and revolution in the great teeming 
I’alace of Dehli ; who found, as their enemies on that May 
morning, six mutinous ISipahi Kegiments, a hostile Muham- 
madan population, and the retainers of the old Mughul dynasty, 

* One statement is to tlie effect that a hundred or a hundred and fifty men 
fell upon them witJi thoir swords; and another is, that iwf) swordsmen did the 
entire butchery by thenjselves. 

t A woman (Mrs. Aldwell) with three children escaped by feigning 
Muhammadanism. 
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with the King’s name as the watchword, and the Princes as the 
leaders of the many-sided revolt, could not have done much 
more than tliey did to stem the tide that was rusliing u])on 
them. It was not ])()ssil)l(i that they should hold out for moio 
than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed against them. 
Their doom had heen scaled in the early morning. ^Vhen the 
hoofs of the foremost troop-liorse rung u})on tlie bridge across 
tlie Jamnah, tlie deatli-knell of the Hritish was sounded. From 
morn to noon, fj*om noon to sunset, still our ])oo})le wen', sus- 
tained by a strong faith in the manhood of their countrymen, 
who, at a little distance', had Horse and Foot, and a great 
strength of Artillery to bring to their succour. Hut when the 
sun went down, and there was no sign at Delili of the approach 
of the Dragoons or the ({alloper guns, they saw that they weni 
deserted, and what could they do but lly ? 


Hut did the responsibility of this grievous inaction rest with 
(uuieral Hewitt or witli Brigadier Wilson? Tlie 
General has asserted that, as the command of the 
station was in the liands of the Hrigadier, the 
movement of the troops de])ended upon him. Hut when a 
General Officer, commanding a divisioji of the Army, thus 
shifts the responsibility on to the slioulders of a subordinate, 
he virtual]}^ seals his own condemnation. ^V]ien, at a later 
})eriod, Wilson was called U])on by the supreme military autho- 
rities for a full explanation of the causes of the inaction of tin) 
Furopeaii troops on the night of tlie lOtliof iMay, and reference 
was made to what Hewitt had stated, the former wrote in reply, 
“ 1 would bog to refer to the Eegulations of the Ih'iigal Army, 
Section XYJl., which will show what little authority over tlie 
troops is given to the P^rigadier commanding a station which is 
the Head-Quarters of a Division, and that 1 could not have; 
exercised any distinct command, the Major-General being 
present on the occasion. As Hrigadier, 1 only exercised the 
executive command of the troops under the orders of the Major- 
General.” “ I may or may not,” ho added, “have been wrong 
in offering the opinion I did to the Major-General. I acted te 
the best of my judgment at the time, and from the uncertainty 
regarding the direction taken by the fugitives, 1 still believe I 
was right. Had the Brigade blindly followed in the hope of 
finding the fugitives, and the remaining portion of the Canton 
ment been thereby sacrificed, with all our sick, women and 
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and valuaLlo stores, the outcry against those in com- 
mand at Mirath would have been still greater than it has 
been.” 

This, in part, is the explanation of that first great failure, 
wliich so perplexed and astounded all who heard 
of it, and wliicli led to great and disastrous results 
lioreafter to be recorded. The military com- 
manders at Mirath believed that it was their first duty to 
])nde‘ct life and property in the Cantonment. The mutinous 
>Si])ahis, aided by the escaped convicts, and by ruffians and 
robbers from the bazaars and villages, had butchered men, 
women, and children, had burned and gutted the houses of the 
wliite people in the Native quarter of the Cantonment, and it 
was ])clicvcd that, if duo ])recautions were not taken, the other 
great half of military Mirath would share the same fate, that 
the Treasury would be plundered, and that the magazines would 
fall into the enemy’s hands. To Wilson it was natural that 
the safety of the Cantonment should be liis first care ; but 
ilewitt commanded the whole Mirath Division, including the 
great station of Dehli, with its immense magazine, and not 
a single Eurojiean soldier to guard its profusion of military 
stores. It needed no breadth of vision, no forecast to discern 
tiie tremendous danger wliich lay at the distance only of a 
night’s march from Mirath — danger not local, but national ; 
danger no less portentous in its jxditical than in its military 
Jispects. But not an effort was made to intercej)t the fatal flood 
of mutiny that was streaming into Dehli. Ceneral liewitt 
ignored the fact that the whole of the Mirath Division was 
under his military charge, and thinking only of the safety of 
the iilace in which lie himself resided, he stood upon the defen- 
sive for many days, whilst the rebels of the Lines, of the Gaols, 
and the Bazaars, were rejoicing in the work that they had done 
with impunity equal to their success. 

But the judgment of the historian would ho but a partial — 
an imperfect — judgment, if it were to stop here. There is^ 
something more to he said. Beneath these personal errors, 
there lay the errors of a vicious system and a false policy. To^ 
bring this great charge against one Commander of a Division 
or another Commander of a Division, against one Commander-in- 
f’hief or another Coinmander-in-Chief, against one Governor- 
General or anotlier Governor-General, against this Department 
or against that Dei)artmeut, would be a mistake and an in- 
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justice. It was not tliis or that man that wanted wisdom. The 
eyil lay broad and deep in the nati(nnil character. The ar- 
rogance of the Englishman, which covered him ever with a 
great delusion, forbidding him to see danger when danger was 
surrounding him, and rendering it iin))()ssible in his eyes that 
any disaster should overtake so great and powerful a country, 
was the ])rincipal source of this great failure at Mirath. Wo 
were over la]>ping and lulling ourselves in a false security. 
We had warnings, many and significant ; but wo brushed them 
away with a movement of im})atience and contempt. There is 
a cant })hraHe, which, because it is cant, it may bo beneath the 
dignity of History to cite ,* but no other words in the English 
language, counted by scores or by hundreds, can so express the 
prevailing faith of the Englisliman at that time, as those two 
well-known words, “ All serene.'^ Whatever clouds might lower 
— whatever tempests might threaten — still all was “All serene.” 
It was held to be unbecoming an Englishman to ])e ])repared for 
a storm. To speak of ugly signs or 2:>ortonts — to hint that 
there might be coming ])erils which it would be well to arm 
ourselves to encounter — was to be scouted as a feeble and 
dangerous alarmist. What had hap})ened at Barrackpur and 
Barhdm2)ur might well liave aroused our ])eo])le to cautious 
action. We had before seen storms burst suddenly upon us to 
our litter discomfiture and destruction ; but we were not to be 
warned or instructed by them. When Henry Lawrence wrote, 
“ How unmindful have we been that what occurred in the city of 
Kabul may some day occur at Hehli, Mirath, or Bareli,”* no one 
heeded the 2)ro2ihetic saying any more than if he had prophesied 
the immediate coming of the Hay of Judgment. Everything, 
therefore, at Mirath, in spite of jilain and patent symptoms of 
an approaching outbreak, was in a state of utter unpreparedness 
for action. There were troopers without horses, troopers that 
could not ride — artillerymen without guns, and artillerymen 
who did not know a mortar from a howitzer, or the difference 
between round-shot and grape. This was not the fault of 
General Hewitt or Brigadier Wilson; it was the fault of the 
system — the policy. The prevailing idea, and one for which 
there was good warrant, was, that the Government desired that 
things should be kept quiet. Even to have a battery of artillery 
equipped for immediate service was held to be a dangerous 


* See anfc, vol. i. p. 332. 
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movement that might excite alarm, and, perhai)8, precipitate a 
crisis, which otherwise might bo indefinitely delayed. When 
an officer of Artillery coninianding one of the Mi rath batter ies 
sought permission, a few days before the outbreak, to load his 
ammunition-waggons, that he might bo ready, in t^ase of act*i- 
dent, for prompt service, lie was told that such a stop would 
excite suspicion among the Natives, and that therefore it could 
not be sanctioned. And this may have been riglit. Udio wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into such a state, 
that what ought to have been tlie rule was regarded as 8onK‘,- 
thing altogether abnormal and exceptional, and as such a cause 
of special aharm. The policy was to believe, or to pretend to 
believe, that our lines had been cast in pleasant places ; and 
the system, therefore, was never to be prepared for an emer- 
gency — never to be ready to move, and never to know what to 
do. In pursuance of this system the Couimander-in- Chief was 
in the great playground of yimlah, and the Chi els of Depart- 
ments were encouraging him in the belief that the cloud 

would soon blow over.” So officers of all ranks in the groat 
Divisions of the Army in the North-West — in the Sirhind, in 
the Mirath, in the Kanhptir Divisions — did, according to the 
pattern of Head-Quarters, and according to their instincts as 
Englishmen ; and, therefore, when the storm burst, we wore all 
naked, defenceless, and forlorn, and knew not how to encounter 
its fury. 

It has been contended that a prompt movement in pursuit of 
the mutineers might not have been successful. And it is right 
that all circumstances of diificulty should be fully taken into 
account. Kebellion develo{)ed itself under the cover of the 
night. The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our people knew not whither to follow them. The 
Cavalry, however, must have taken to the road, 
and where the Native troopers could go our bSreSderSL' 
Dragoons might have pursued them ; but the 
former had a long start, and it is said that, as they would 
have been the first to enter Dehli, they would have destroyed 
the bridge across the Jamnah; and that, oven if our Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery had made their way into the City, they 
would have found themselves entangled in streets swarming 
with an armed rabble, stimulating and aiding the hostile Sipahi 
Regiments who had been prepared to welcome, and to cast in 
their lot with their comrades from Mirath. But it is to be 
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ohnerved, iipc)n tlio other lian<l, that if the troojiers of the 3rd 
Cavalry, who were the first to enter Dehli, had cut oft‘ the 
coninmnicatioTi with Mirath, by destroying the bridge, they 
would have shut out large numbers of their own people, who 
W(^re pouring, or rather dribbling, into Dehli all through the 
day. If the Mirath trooj)8 had arrived on the banks of the 
flauinali in a serried mass under a capable commander, they 
w'ould, when tlie whole had ])assed over, have destroyed the 
bridge, to out off the pursuit (jf tlie enemy from Mirath. But 
straggling in at intervals, under no recognised chiefs, tliis was 
not, to b(5 expected ; and, if it had been done, a great part of the 
Mirath Infantry Iiegiincnts must have fallen into the hands of 
the pursuing Englishmen, and been destroyed by the grape-shot 
or sabres within sight of the J\ilace wdndows. 

But the mere military argument in such a case does not 
dispose of the historical question ; for it was from the moral no 
](*ss than from the material etfects of the pursuit that advantage 
was to be deriv(‘d. The sight of a single w^hite face above the 
crest of a ])araj)et has ere now^ put a garrison to flight. And it 
may not unreasonably bo assumed that, if on tliat Monday 
morning, a few English Dragoons had been seen api)roaching 
tbe riamiiah, it wanild have been believed that a large body of 
w'hite troo])S were behind tliem, and rebellion, wdiich w'as pre- 
cipitated by our inactivity, would then have been suspended by 
tlie fear of the coming retribution. Unless the Dragoons and 
1 lorse Artillery liad headed the Sipahis, which w^as not indeed to 
b(^ expected, the first sudden rush into Dehli must have occa- 
sioned wdld confusion, and many lives must have been sacrificed 
to the fury of the troopers and the rabble of abettors. But the 
disaster w'oiild liave been but limited — the defeat but temporary. 
It is doubtful Avhether, if the avenging Englishmen had, that 
morning, appeared under the w\alls of Dehli, the Sii^ahi Kegi- 
nients stationed there would liave broken into rebellion ; and it is 
wmll-nigh certain, that in the presence of the British troops the 
Koyal Family of Dehli w^ould not have dared to proclaim them- 
selves on the side of the mutineers. All through the hours of 
the morning there w^as doubt and hesitation both in the Canton- 
ments and in the Palace ; and it was not until the sun wafc^ 
going dowui that it became manifest that Dehli was in the 
throes of a great revolution. Emboldened and encouraged by 
what seemed to be the sudden prostration of the English, our 
enemies saw that their time had come, w^hilst our friends lost 
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eoiifitlciice in our power and our fortune, and feared to declare 
tbeinselves on our side. Better in that case for the English 
soldiers to come to J)ehli to be beaten than not to come at all. 
]t was the want of effort at such a moment that did us sueii 
grievous harm. For from one station to another the news 
spread that the 8ij)aliis had con(|uered the English at Mirath, 
ai)d procdaimed the Miighul Em])eror at Dehli. The first great 
blow had been struck at the Faringhis, and ever from place to 
place the rumour ran that they IukI been ])aralysed by it.* 
There is another question to which, fitly liere, a few sentences 
may be devoted. It has been said that, in looking 
at this great history of the Sipalii War as a whole, Alleged conspiracy 

1 II j- j. 1 • ^ i f 1 for a general 

we siiall not take just account of it, unless Ave rising, 
consider that, inasmuch as there had been a con- 
s})iracy throughout the Bengal Native Army for ji general rising 
of the iSipahis all over the country on a given day, the sinlden 
outbreak at Mirath, wlacdi caused a ju-ematiire development of 
the plot, and put the English on their guard before the a})poiiited 
liour, Avas the salvation of the British Em])ire in India. (Jolonel 
Carmichael Smyth Avas ever assured in his own mind that, by 
evolving the crisis in the 3rd Cavalry Begiment, he had saved 
the Empire. It was his boast, and ho desired that it should be 
made knoAvn to all men, that he might have the full credit of 
the act. And I am bound to say that there is high testimony in 
support of the belief thus conhdently ex])ressed. Mr. Cracroft 
Wilson, who Avas selected by the Supremo Government to fill 
the post of S|)ecial Commissioner, after the su|)))ression of rebel- 
lion, with a AucAv to the punishment of the guilty and the reward 
of the deseiwing, has placed upon record his full belief in this 
story of a general conspiracy for a simultaneous rising. “ Care- 
fully collating,” lie lias written, “oral information with facts as 
they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 31st of May, 1857, 
Avas the day fixed for mutiny to commence throughout the 
Bengal Army ; that there were committees of about three 
members in eacli regiment which conducted the duties, if 1 may 
so speak, of the mutiny ; that the Sij)ahis, as a body, knew 
nothing of the plans arranged ; and that the only compact 
entered into by regiments, as a body, was, that their particular 


* There is an cxprc'ssive Hindustani word in very common currency among 
both Europeans and Natives on the Hengal side of India — “iac/tdr,’ or help- 
less. It was currently said that the English were lachdr. 
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rogiments would do as the otlier reginicuts did. The committee 
conducted the correspondence and arranged the y)lan of opera- 
tions, viz., that on the 31st of May parties should ho told off 
to murder all European functionaries, iiujst of whom would be 
engaged at church ; seize the treasure, which would then he 
augmented hy th(5 first instalment of the ruhbie harvest; and 
release the ])riHoners, of which an army existed in the North- 
W estern Provinces alone of u])w^ard.s of twenty-five thousand 
men. The regiments in Dehli and its immediate vicinity were 
instructed to seize the magazine and fortifications. . . . From 
lids comluned and simulfaneous massacre on the 3 1st of May, 
1857, we weie, humanly sjieaking, saved hy Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smyth commanding ilie 3rd Hegimcnt of Pengal Light Cavalry, 
and tln^ flail ones of the IWaar.* . . . [[die mine had been pre- 
jiared, and the train had been laid, hut it was not intended to 
light tlie slow match for another three weeks. The spark, which 
iell from female lips, ignited it at once, and the night of the 
loth of May, 1857, saw th(‘. commencement of a tragedy never 
before witnessed since India i)assed under British sway.” I 
This is strong testimony, and from a strong man — one not 
j)rono to violent asHiimj)tions or stiange eonjcctui'es, who had 
unusual opjjortunities of investigating the trutli, and much 
discernment and discrimination to turn those ojiportunities to 
account. But the ])roofs of tJiis general comhination for a 
simultaneous rising of the Native troo})s are not so numerous or 
so convincing as to warrant the accej)tanco of the story as a 
demonstrative fact. It is certain, however, that if this sudden 
rising in all parts of the country had found the English unpre- 
pared, hut few of our iieople would have escajied the swift 
destruction. It would tlien have been the hard task of the 
British nation to reconquer India, or else to suffer our Eastern 
Empire to pass into an ignominious tradition. But, whether 
designed or not designed by man, God's mercy forbade its 
accomplishment; and in a few hours after this first great ex- 
plosion the Electric Telegraph W'as carrying the evil tidings to 
all parts of the country. The note of warning was sounded 
across the w’hole length and breadth of the land ; and wherever 
an Englishman was stationed there was the stern preparation of 
defence. 

* A/iie, Chapter II. 

t Mr. L C. Wilson’s Murudabud Narrative (Olficial), Dec. ‘24, 1858, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CALCUTTA IN MAY. 

IViiiLST little by little tlie details recited in tlie preceding 
cliapter were making themselves known to Lord Canning in 
( 'alcutta, the Governor- General, calmly confronting the dangers 
and difficulties before him, was straining every nerve to repair 
tlie first great disaster, and to protect tliose defenceless tracts 
of country in wliicli new rebellions w(;re most likely to assert 
lliemselves. “The part of the country,” lie wrote to the Presi- 
ilent of the India Pniard, “ which gives me most anxiety is the 
lino which stretches through the huigth of Bengal from Bar- 
rackpur close by to Agra in the Is or th -Western lhovinct‘S. 
In that length of seven hundred and fifty miles, there is one 
Ihiropean Regiment at Damipur, and that is all. lUnaras has a 
Sikh Regiment, but no Europeans; Allahabiid the same; not 
r(‘ckoning a hundred European invalids, who were sent there a 
few days ago. At one of these places the Native Regiment is a 
suspected one, and at either the teni])taiion to seize the Port or 
the Treasury will be very great, if they hear that Dehli con- 
tinues in the hands of mutinous regiments. Tluirefore, the two 
})oint8 to which I am straining are the hastening of the expulsion 
of the rebels from Dehli, and the collection of the Europeans 
here to be pushed up the cmintry.” What he did, in the early 
jiart of May, for the gathering of troops from a distance, has 
been told in the first volume of this History. The results of 
those initial efforts rapidly developed themselves; but what 
seems to be swift despatch, in tranquil times, is weary waiting, 
when the issues of life or death may depend upon the loss or 
gain of an hour. 

Meanwhile, in the great vice-regal capital of India there 
was much tribulation. For there were gathered 
together large numbers of Christian y)eople, month of May. 
men, women, and children. But numbers did not 
seem to impart to them either strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Christian inhabitants were men who had 
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been habituated, througli long years, to peace and security. 
There was nut in tlio wliole world, p(U‘ha})s, a more tranquil, 
self-possessed city, than Calcutta had ever been during a period 
of nearly a century. Even the local tumults, to wliich all great 
tow'iiB are more or less ])criodically subject, had been absent 
from the “ fdty of ]*alac(‘s.” Idie worst disturbances liad re- 
sulted from the excitability of stray sailors from the niei’chant- 
shi])s overmuch refreshed in Ihe ])unch-houses of the Dliarmtala 
or the Chit]»iir Bazaar. And the Native's of the country gene- 
rally had been n^garded as a harmless, servih', obsequious race 
of men, to be reviled, perha])S beaten at disci'ction, by the 
haughty and intolerant Englisliman. 'J'Jiat Englishman, as seen 
in Calcutta, was, for the most part, of the non- 
onHal " oihcial ty])e ; cx])erienced in the ways of commerce, 
active, c*!! tciquising, intidligent, but with litth'. 
Iviiowledge of the Native character sav(^ in its 
trading as})ects, and little giv(‘n to concern himself .about in- 
tric.ate (piestions of Indian ])olicy. Idie name of “ Ditcher” had 
been given to him, as one who seldom or neveu' ])assed beyond 
the boundai-y of the Muratha ditch. The railway had done 
something to diminish this inclusiveness; but still ]uany of the 
Euroi)ean residents of Calcutta knew little of the great world 
Ixyond, and were prone, th(‘relbre, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial cajutal in which they were buying and 
selling, and were holding their household gods. Tlieir idea of 
India much resembled the Chinese map-maker’s idea of the 
world. The Chty of I’alaces, like the Celestial Empire, covered, 
in their minds, nearly the wh(de of the sheet. 

It was not strange tliat men of tliis class, unaccustomed to 
great excitements, little used to strenuous action of any kind, 
and in many instances, ])crhaps, wholly unskilled in the use of 
oifensive weapons, should have been stunned and bewildered by 
the tidings from the North-West, and what seemed to them the 
}u-obabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies in Bengal. 
Nor was it strange that they should have looked eagerly to the 
Covernment to put forth all its available resources to protect 
them against the dangers which their excited imaginations 
behold rapidly approaching. The very confidence which they 
had before felt in their security, iind their general coiitem})t for 
the subject races, now rendered the reaction which had set in 
all the more exaggerated and overwhelming. The panic in May 
has, perhaps, been overstated in the recital. But stories are 
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still current of Christian families hetakinp; them selves for safety 
to the sliips in tlie river, or securing themselves within the 
ramparts of the Fort, and of men staining their manhood by 
hiding themselves in dark places. But these manifestations of 
unmanly fear were princi])ally among the Eurasians and Bor- 
tuguese, or wliat are described as the “lower order of European 
shopkeepers.” That some people left their homes in the suburbs, 
that some took their passages to England, tliat many bought 
guns and revolvers, and lay down to rest full-dressed and full- 
armed, is not to be quostionod.* And it is certain that the 
prevailing feeling was that the Covernor-Cileneral failed to 
appreciate tlie magnitude of the danger — that nothing could 
rouse him from the lethargy indicated by his still face of marble 
and his tranquil demeanour — and that, in a word, lie was not 
equal to the occasion. 

It would be unjust to say that the ap])rchonsions of the Calcutta 
community were altogether unreasoning and unreasonable, for 
there were many sources of alarm at this time. Fon^most of all 
there was the great dread of the Si2)ahis, who, a little while 
before trustcnl guardians of our lives and 2)ro2>erties, had sud- 
denly grown into murderers and des2)oilej’s. There was but 
little sj)aco between Barrack]uir and Calcutta. A night’s march 
might have brought the whole brigade into the ca})ital, to over- 
]K.)wer the Euroj)ean guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacre 
the (Christian inhabitants. Then there was in the immediate 
suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, the great, reeking, 
overflowing sewer of the Oudh household — the exiled King, 
liis astute Frinie Minister, and his multitude of de])cndants, all 
restless in intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the n.ation that had degraded and despoiled them. And 
then again there was a vague fear, dominant over all, that the 
vast and varied jio^mlations of the Native suburbs and bazaars 
would rise against the white j)eo2)le, release the prisoners in the 


* I wish it to be borne in mind that this uTers entirely to the state of 
tliin^^H in May. A far more nnmistakablo panic, of which some account will 
lioreafter lx; given, arose in the middle of June. Jhit ev(;n of tlie former 
month a contemporary journalist wrote : “Men went about with revolvers in 
t heir carriages, and trained their bearers to load quickly and fire low. The 
ships and steamers in tin; rivers have been crowded witli families seeking 
refuge from the attack, which was nightly expected, and everywhere a sense 
cf insecurity prevailed, which was natural enough wluui the character of the 
danger apprehended is taken into consideration.”— Ene mi of India, May 28. 
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and tlir*niKo]v(?s Avit.L ilio plunder of the o;reat com- 

in(‘T(;ical ca])ital of India. All flioKo w(Te at least ])ossil)ilities. 
Wliat had been doiHi at ]\Iirath and Delili ini^ht he acted over 
aj 2 ;aiii at Calcutta on a laro;er scale and with more terrible 
etle(;t. 

After a lapse of y(jars we may speak lightly of th(‘se dangers, 
and say tliat Jjord (kiiming discinaual the true 
state of tilings, whilst othc^rs saw them darkly 
through the glass of their lears. ]>nt the diffoi- 
ence, ])e7'haj)s, was rjitlu*!* that of outward bearing than of 
inward a})])reciatioii of the j)osition of alfairs. It is hard lo 
say how much depends, in such a crisis, upon the calm and 
(umfideiit dmueanour of th(‘- head of the (lovernment. Day after 
day jiassed, and tlie Covcrnor-Cicneral sat there, firm as a rock, 
waiting for fresh tidings of clisasbu*, and doing all that human 
agency could do to succour our distressed people and to tread 
down the insolence of the enemy, d'ho great English com- 
munity of (-alcutta tliought tliat he did not see the magnitude 
of the danger, bec.auso lie did not tremble for the fate of the 
capital.* lie did not know what it was to tremble, and some 
said tliat he did not know what it was to feel. Dut though ho 
wore a calm faci^ in no man’s mind was there a clearer sense of 
the magnitude of the crisis,! and in no man’s heart was there a 
doe])er })ity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with pei‘il, and whoso despairing cries for help, in 
the shape of English troops, nearly broke his heart. But he 


* [Tills is a couijik tc mistake. I was one of the community of Calcutta^ 
nml was in tlio coiilidence of fliose who mistrusted not Lord Canning, but 
Ijord Canning’s iiK'asun s. 'J’licy mistrusted tlioso measures liecause they 
helieved tJiem to he in.sjiired by the men about Loril Canning, men whose 
knowledge; of llie country was of tlie slight(;st, and whose ability to deal with 
th(‘ evil was of the most shadowy character. After events proved that the 
community was right. — G. Ik M.] 

t Ijord Canning’s correspondence abounds with proofs of this. Take the 
following from a characteristic letter to Bishop Wilson, which clearly shows 
that he did not underrate the danger, although lie ^^as confident of the 
national ability to surmount it ; “ The sky is very black, and as yet the signs 
of a clearing are faint. Bui reason and common sense are on our side from 
the very beginning. The course of the Government has been guided by jus- 
tice and temper. I do not know that any one measure of precaution and 
strength, which human foresight can indicate, has been neglected. There are 
stout hearts and clear heads at the chief posts of danger— Agra, Lakhnao,and 
Ban^iras. For the rest, the issue is in higher hands than ours. I am very 
confident of complete success.’* 
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pitied most of all, with a contemptuous pity, those who cxa jx^e- 
rated the dangers around them, wdio could not concenl tlaar 
fears, and who would fain have induced him to treat (/alentta 
as though it were the whole Indian Em])ire. If there were any 
impassiveness, any ohdui acy in him, it was sim])ly tliat e.ould 
not bring himself to think much alumt the ])laee in which lie 
was living, whilst there were other ])la(^es begirt with mere 
imminent peril. Jle foi*got hims(‘lf. with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, f()rg(‘tting liimself, lie may for a while hav(^ 
forgotten those immediat(*ly around him. And so it happeiuMl 
that the fears of many Englishmen in Calcutta were mixed 
with strong resentments, and they began to hate the Crovernoi-- 
Geiieral who could not bring himself to think that the Indian 
Enijiire was included within the circuit of the Maratha 
dit(‘h. 

As the month of May advanced, tli(> panic increased. It has 
been shown, in measured terms, what the Governor-General 
thought of these manifestations of a great terror.* 

In later letters ho spoke out in more emjihatic 
language, and contemporary records of a less 
exalted character seem to support his assertions. Perhaps his 
eagerness to encourage others, by showing that he had no fear 
for the Presidency, carried him into an excess of outward indif- 
ference. Certainly, he did not seem to aj'iiirociate, in the first 
instance, an offer made by the Pritish inhabitants to enrol 
themselves into a volunteer cor])s for the protection of the groat 
City of Palaces. Many public bodies came forward at this 
time with protestations of unswerving loyalty and free otfers of 
service. The Trades Association, the Masonic Lodges, the 
Native Christian Community, and, side by side with our own 
(iompatriots and fellow-subjects, the rejin^sentatives of the great 
French and American nations, sympathising with us in our 
distress. Such offers were worthy and honourable, and entitled 
to all gratitude from our rulers. Those communities desired to 
be armed and disciplined and organised after the manner of 
soldiers. Lord Canning told them in reply that they might 
»mrol themselves as special constables. And it was thought 
that there was a touch of contempt in the very nature of the 
answer. 

But, although Lord Canning believed that there was a 

* Ante, vol. i. pp. 438-9. 
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“ pjrouTidleRS panic,” * lie had no design to r(3ject contemptuously 
those offers of assistancci. His desire was to dis})lay no outward 
syin])tom of alarm or mistrust. lie was su])reme ruler, not of a 
class or of a (jomminiity, hut of all classes and communities. Ho 
saw clearly that tlio gi'cat fear had possessed every quarter of 
tlu‘ city and its suhnrhs, and was agitating the breasts of all 
the varied jKijndations inliahiting them, and he knew that what 
might lran(pii]liz(‘ and sulxlue in oiuMlirection might alarm and 
irritate in anotlnu'. At no jx^riod of our history were the 
Natives of India in so great a ])aroxysm of fear. They shud- 
dei-ed to think that th(\v might los(^ tlnur caste — shuddered to 
thiidv tliat tln^y might los(i their lives. All sorts of strange 
r(‘]>()rts wei-(‘ afloat among the ])eople, and tlu'. Ihiglish were 
eag(;r that Lord (hnning should contradict them by jmblie 
])roclamation. “One of the last re])orts rife in tlie Hazaar,” ho 
wrote on the ‘JOth of May, “ is, that 1 have ordenxl beef to be 
thrown into the tanks, to ])ollute the caste of all Hindus who 
bating tlnu’c, and that on the (,)ueen’s birthday all the grain- 
sho])s iivi) to be closed, in order to drive the jUMiplo f o eat unclean 
food. Mem, who ought to have lieads on tiuur shoulders, are 
grav(‘ly asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro- 
(damation as it arises, and are arming themselves with revolvers 
luHjaiise this is not (bme. 1 have already takem the only ste]) 
lhat J (Muisiderable advisable, in the sense of a refutation of 
iheso and lik(‘ rumours, and ])atience, firmness, and I hojie a 
speedy return of tlie delude<l to common sens(‘, will do the rest.” 
And el(‘arly recognising all these conflicting fears and suspicions, 
h(^ walked steailily l)ut warily betwixui them, assailed on all 
sides by cries I'or s])ecial hel]), but knowing well that the safety 
of all depemUxl upon tlu' slnmgthand constancy of his resistance, 
ddie (hu'cn's birthday was celebrat(‘(l in (Calcutta after the 
wonted fashion. A grand ball was given at 
Coiobration of tlie ( {overiimeiit Houstc'l' It was the desire of Lord 
(hnning, above all things, that nothing should bo 
done to Ix'tray any want of confidence in the general 
loyalty of the peojde. He had Ikkui besought to exchange his 

* [T1j(^ words used bv tlie Secretary to the (^overaiiient were, “ a passing 
and groundless ])aui('.’’ There was no jiaiiie. There existed simply a desire 
to prepare to imrl a ri'al, and not a passing danger, the exibteuce ot which 
the (iovernment dt nieil.— (t J». INI.] 

t The iilth of May fc*ll on Sunday. The celebration was, therefore, on the 
25th. 
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own personal guard of Natives for one composed of Europeans, 
l)ut this he had refustul to do. And the sweet facn^ of Lady 
Canning was to he sei'ii, evening aft(T evening, calm and smiling, 
as she took Iku* wonted drive on the (kmrse or in the o])on 
suhurhs of (kilcutta. And now that it was re})resented that it 
might 1)(‘ ex})edient to omit the nsiuil fni-dc-joir fir(‘d in the 
(huen’s honour, the suggestion was rej(‘eted ; hut in order that 
th(U*e might ho no ]nisa]>]U‘ehension as to the ammunition used 
on the occasion, a guard of Si])ahis was sent to bring souk'. of 
th(‘ old unsuspected cartridge's out of the regimental stores at 
Barrack])iir. ^Jlio hall in tlie (‘vc'iiing was well attended; hut 
some ahsentc'd themscl v(‘s, h<'li(^ving that the congregation umh'r 
one roof of all tlu' h'ading memh(U's of the English community 
would suggest a fitting occasion for an attack on Government 
House.* ^riiere was not, index'd, a rutile even U])on tlio surface ; 
although the day was likely to he om^ of more than usual excite- 
ment, for it was tln^ great ]\Iuhamma.dan festival of the fd, and it 
was thought in many ]>la(;es Ix'sides Calcutta that a MusalrrniTf 
rising might ho antici])ated. After this there wits some little 
r('turn of confidence. Eut any accidcmtal circumstance, such as 
th('. cx])l()sion of a few festal fireworks, was suflicient to throw 
many into a ])aroxysm of alarm. f 

All tliis time, Cord (Winning, aided hy tlioso immediately 
around him, was doing all that could he done for 
the successful attain men t ( )f the great ends to wl i i ch 
he had addressed himstdf from the commencement oil 
— the recovery of ] )(‘hli and tlie ])rote(;tion of the 
Gangetic provinces. But it was not easy in the existing dearth 
of troo])s to accomplish lioth of these ohjeefs with the; desired 
desjiatcli ; and it is not strangii, therefore, that some differences 
of opinion prevailed among the advisers of Lord Canning as to 
the policy which, in these straitened circumstaTices, it was more 

* “ Two young ladies rerii>ed to go at tin; last moment, and sat up with a 
small bag prepared for flight, till their hith(3r returned from tlu' Imll and ro 

assured tliem.” . . . “ Mi^s lias hired two sailois to sit up in lu r housi* 

of a night; but they got tipsy, and frightened her more than imaginary 
eiJoinies.” — Journal of a Lady, MS. 

t “ A few nights ago woke up at two o’clock hy what sounded like guns 
firing. Many tlioiiglit the Alipiir gaol had b(*cn broken ojicri. Many genth'- 
lucn armed themselves, and emt carriages ready for the ladies to lly to the 
Fort. Oil going into the verandah I was thankful to see a great display of 
lire^^orks going up, whieli was the cause of all the noise. It was the marriage 
of ou(; of the Maisur princes.” — Ibid. 
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(3xpedioTit to a(Io])t. It Ih that the Civil riiemhers of 

the Suy)renic ( 'OUiicil, S(M‘iaii; liow lar^o a portion of our avail- 
able military istren^tli would l)e locked ii]) under the walls of 
iK lili, and how, in tlu' meanwhile, larp^ breadths of country 
would be ex})OHed to the fury of the emuny, advised tliat the 
attack on the threat city of the aMu^hiil should be delayed for a 
while, in order to (un])loy the European troops in IJy)por India 
upon the g(uieral defence of th(‘ country. 8ir John Low was of 
a diflerent o])inion ; and lie dn^w u]> a minute on the subject, 
full of sound ar<^uni(uits in favour of an immediate effort to 
recover the lost yx »si tion. J >ut the Governor-f i eneral had already 
come to that conclusion. Jndiied, he liad never doubted, for a 
day, that let what mi^ht ha])])en elsewhere, it was his first duty 
to wrest the imperial city from the hands of the insurgents, 
lie saw ydainly that the fall of Dehli had imyiarted a y)olitical, 
a national si^^nificance to a movement, which otherwise might 
have been regardt'd as little more than a local outbreak. It had, 
indeed, converted for a Avhile a mutiny into a revolution ; and 
the Governor-General f(dt, therefore, that to strike at Dehli was 
to strike at the vc'iy heart of the danger — that to deliver a 
deadly blow at that ])oint wamld bo to cause an immediate 
collay)se of tlu' vital y)owe]'s of rebellion from one end of the 
country to the other. 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of that blow ; 
and day after day the telegraph wires canied to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief briefly emy)}iatic orders to niake short work of 
Dehli. Though the Lower Ihovinccs were all but bare of 
European trooyis, there was some wealth of English regiments 
U})on the slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quarters 
of the Army were then planted ; and Lord Canning, with some- 
thing of the imy)etuosity of the civilian, which is yjrone to over- 
look military difficulties, believed that those regiments might be 
gathered up at once and yioured down with resistless force upon 
Dehli, Severed by nearly a thousand miles from the point of 
attack, ho felt that he himself could do but little. But he had 
faith in the Commander-in-Chief — faith in the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces — faith in the great 
Commissioner of the Panjab ; and in the first letter which ho 
wrote to England, after the outbreak at Mirath, he said : “ As 
to expediting the crushing of the Dehli rebels, I ’work at some 
disadvantage at a distance of nine hundred miles; but the 
forces ai’o converging uj^on the point as rapidly as the season 
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will admit, and I am ronlidt'iit that, with Colvin’s aid and 
example, every man will he inspirited to do his utmost. I have 
made the Commander-in-Cliief aware of the vast im])ortaiiCo to 
the Lower Provinces that an end should he made of the work 
(piiekly. Time is everytliin^. Dehli once enislKal, and ;i 
ti rrihle example made, wo shall have no more diflieulties.” d’o 
what extent the realized facts fulfilled his sanguine anticipa- 
tions, will presently he made a])parent. 

Meanwhile, the (Jovernor-General was anxiously turning 
to good account the first-fruits of his initial mea- 
sures for th(‘. col lection of European troops, and 
trying to succour thosii defen ceh^ss ])osts at which beiTm'. ’ 
tlie enemy were most likely to strike. ^Jdie 
difficulties and perplexities which heset him were great. lie 
liad only two European regiments in the neighhoiirhood of the 
(\apital — the 53rd Foot, whoso Head-Quarteis were in Fort 
William, and the 84th, who had heen brought round from Kangun 
in March, and who had since h(‘en stationed at Chinsurah, on the 
])anks of the lliigli, above Barrackpur. He would fain have 
sent upwards a part of the little strength thus gathered at the 
Presidency ; hut those two regiments were all that belonged to 
liim for the defence of Low(u* Bengal, There was not another 
English regiment nearer than Dana])iii-, four liundred miles 
<listant from Calcutta. And there, in the immediate ncighbour- 
liood of the capital, wore many poijits which it was of extreme 
importance to defend. There was Fort \\ illiam, with its groat 
Arsenal ; there was the Gun-manufactory at Kasipur, a few 
miles higher up the river ; there was the Powder-manufactory 
at Tshapur, some twelve miles beyond ; and there was the Artil- 
leiy School of Instruction at Hamdamah, with all its varied 
appliances for the manufacture of ordnance stores. A little 
way hoj’ond Chanringhi, the i’ashionahlo suburb of the City of 
Palaces, lay the great gaol of Alipur, crowded with malefactors, 
many of the worst class ; and hard ])y wore the Government 
clothing godowns, or stores, from which the uniforms and ac- 
coutrements of the army were drawn. Then in different parts 
of the city were the Calcutta Mint and the Treasury and the 
Banks, all groaning with coin — so that there was nothing want- 
ing that could have supplied an insurgent army with all the 
^Tiunitions and equipments of war, and enabled them to take the 
field against us with the unfailing cement of high pay to keep 
them together. 
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Wise after the event,’* piihlie writers liave said that if Lord 
(yarinin^, in the tliird week of tlie inenth of May, 


('oiithici <>r 
( oiiHidcrcd. 


liad acce})1ed tlie tirst offer of the Jhiropean in- 
liahitants to enrol themselves into a volunteer corps 


— that if he had dishanded the Si]»alii repments 
at Harrack])iir ami oidered tlui dishaiidment of those at Danapur 
- (;v(tiits whicli w'cre sul)s(‘quently rendered nc^cessary— a largo 
]H)rtion of Uk* Kuropean forc(^ in Lengal might have heeii set 
and ])uk1i(m 1 ii]) l»y rail and road to the 2 )oints which were 
most h(>(‘4 wilh dang(a‘, and that great disasters which snbse- 
qiienCy hefi'll us miglit thus have l)een averted. t Tliore are, 
doul)tl(*ss, many things which, in that monfli of May, would 
liave l)(‘(m done diffeia'iitly, and might have ht'cn done better, if 
tlie latun^ had been clearly revealed to those who had the 
(ionduct- ol affairs. I bit we must judge men according to the 
light ot the day whicli shorn' iijion tliem, not tlui light of the 
nioiTow, whicli had not yt't. broken when th(*y wen^ called upon 
Jo act. Illuminated by this morrow’s light, we now know that 
ii might hav(^ IxH-n bettio* if tlu^ l>arrack])iir and Danapiir regi- 
ments had beiai disaTiiU'd in the middle of iMay,J l)Ut the former 


* [flic words, “Wise nf’lor the an' oui. oi' ])l:ic(\ It was 

at llic tiiao It \V!is tin' ar!j:unH‘nt hjk)1i wliieh the rccomiiiendatious 
leterivd to in the text were based.— (C lb M.J 

t 'J’lie two ubh st of tii(‘ (‘arlv writers, tlio author of tlio ‘-Ked Painjihht,’* 
imd iMr. IMi-adi' in liis “Sipahi iu'volt,’ dw(‘ll very (‘ni])liatieally on this, 
lioint. d’Jii' former says : “An «‘nrolmenl. on a largo scale at this time would 
have enahh^d th(‘ ( iovernor-tileneral to dispense witli the sc'rvicos of one 
J^airopcMii U'iriim'nt at least ; but so bent was lie on ignoring the dangm*, that he 
not only deeliia'd Ihe otters of tin* 'Lradies’ Association, the Masonic Fraternity, 
rlic Native eonverts, the Anuaicans, and tlu‘ Fi-eneh inhabitants and others, but 
be declined th ent in terms calculated to tleadcm ralla r than to (‘xeite a feeling 
<»f loyalty.” Mr. .Aleadt ‘ says: “ A thousand lOnglish volunteer infantry, four 
hundrtd cavalry and tiftia'ii Imndred sailors were at tlie disposal of the 
<»ov(‘rnmenl a w< ek after the revolt beeaim* known. . . . Wliilst tlie voluU' 
teers Wen* learning liow to load and lire, and the imaehant seamen were being 
in.^trneled in tlie use of artillery, (.iovernment might have jihu'ed from the 
tiTininus (at L’anigaiij) to Jvanhpiir a liiu' of stations for liorsi's and bullocks, 
guarded, if neee.s*,ary, by posts of nrim'd men. . . . Had (iovernment only 
eonseiitid to do just a fortnight befondiand what they were coerced to do on 
tlie 14t}i of Jum*, tlu*y might have liad on the first day of that inontli a force 
ol two thousand Fnrojioans at Iviinigan j, fully equipped with guns and stores.*^ 
( Tlio words of the aiitlior of the “ Ked ramfihlet” were written at tlio very 
time, on tlie very spot, and ivqiresented the convictions of the European com- 
munity of Calcutta.— (b B. M.] 

I [Yes ; but the author of tiio “ Ked Pamphlet and the ablest of the Cal- 
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were llicn protesting their loyalty, and oilering to fight against 
the rebels, and the latter were still believed in by (leneral 
Ijlo 3 "d, who commanded the Division.'* The temper of tiio 
troops, in all parts of the connir}", seemed at that time to depend 
upon the fate of Delili, and more ex])erienced Indian stati'smen 
than Lord ( .anning believed tliat Delili would soon bo crushed. 
And, whilst it was deemed expedient to keep the Bengal Native^ 
Army together so long as any hope survived, it was at that 
time, in Bengal, held to be impossible to disarm all the Native 
l egiments. Disarming, said Loid (.'unning, is “ a very etfectivii 
measure, where practicable, but in Bengal, where wo hav(‘, 
spread over from Barrack] air to Kanhpiir, lifleen Nativ('. regi- 
ments to one Luro])ean, siiii])!}' im]>ossible. A vciy dillerent 
game has to bo pla^^ed ]iere.”| 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood boih of Calcutta iind of 
l)ana]mr, there were other dangers than those arising from the 
armed Si])ahi regiments. In the latter tlnnuj was the excited 
Muhammadan population of l^atna, of Avhicli 1 shall sjieak here- 
after ; and in the former there were tlie many local jierils, of 
which I have already sjioken. And it was at least doubtful 
whether an undisci])lined liody of sailors and civilians, oven 
witli a few stall' ofticers to kee]) tliem together, would liave suj)- 
nlied the place of a regular regiment of Euro])eans. Loi’d 
Canning, knowing well tlie constitution of the Eurojiean com- 
munity of Calcutta, did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occu])ations, that tiny could form a defensive 
body on which any reliamu^ could be ])laeed. Wliere the 
treasure of men is there will their hearts be also ; and, in many 
instances, if possible, their hands. It was hardly to be ex])ected 
that, if there had been any sudden alarm - if the signal had been 
sounded, and every man’s services neeih^d in a critical emer- 
gency — many would not have thought rather of their wives and 
children than of the public safety, and some, ])erha])s, more of 


<*ntta mcToliauts, judging from tlio liglit of llio day, truly prcrfagcd tho light of 
the morrow, whilst the Government failed to do so. — G. B. M.] 

* As late as the 2Tid of June, General Idoyd wrote to Lord Canning, say- 
ing : “ Although no one can now feel full conlideneci in the loyalty of Native 
troops generally, yet I believe that the regiments here will remain quid, 
unless some great temptation or excitement sliould assail them, in which case 
I fear they could not he relied upon. Tin; thing re(jihred to keep them steady 
is a blow quickly struck at Dehli.” — MS. Correspondence. 

t Lord Canning to Mr. Vernon Smith, June 0, J8o7. — MS. Correspondence. 
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their own material property than of that of the State,* Doubt- 
less there were brave and patriotic spirits among them who 
would have gone gladly to the front ; but Lord Canning, perhaps, 
did not err in thinking that the majority of members of the 
non-military community were too much encumbered by their 
worldly affairs to make eftieient soldiers, either for the per- 
formance of ordinary duties or the confronting of imminent 
peril. I d’kat they could have formed a substitute for regular 
soldiers was improbable, though they would have been a ser- 
viceable supplement to them. 

If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when the first offer 
of service was made to Ijord Canning, ho could not have done 
more than ho did to send succours up the country. Nor did it, 
at the time, stxmi to him that the danger was so imminent on 
the Gangetic provinces as to demand that Bengal should be 
stripped, even for a few weeks, of her only reliable defences. 
It was just during that particular interval between the receipt 
of intelligence of the Mirath outbreak and the arrival of the 
first roinibrciiiiKuits from beyond the seas, that the accounts 
from the upper country were least alarming. There was, 
apparently, a suspcaision of rebellious activity. The telegra- 
phic messages received from the princi])al stations were all of 
an assuring character. On the 19th and 20th the report from 
Baiiaras was, “ All })erfoctly quiet,’’ “ trooi)s steady.” On the 
19th 8ir Henry Lawrence telegraphed fromLakhnao, “ All very 
well in the city, canton monts, and country.” ISir Hugh Wheeler, 
at Kaiihpiir, on the same day, sent a kindred message, “All 
quiet here, the excitement somewhat h‘ss.” From Allahabad, 
on the same day, the tidings were, “ Troops quiet and well be- 
haved;” and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 


It is very vividly in my recollection that, on the famous 10th of April, 
1S48, when there was ii vague expectation that London would be sacked by 
the Chartists, and immense numbois of special constables had been sworn in, 
1 asked one of the most ex])erieuced men in the district in which I lived how 
many of those sworn in would turn out on tlie given signal (it w^as to be the 
ringing of the church bell), and I was told “ not ten per cent/' [The result 
j)roved that the “ experienced man ” was wrong. — G. B. M.] 
t [Lord Canning, if he did think in the manner the author suggests, did 
err most grievously. In the end a volunteer regiment was formed, and its 
members, encumbered as they might have been by worldly affairs, made their 
duties as volunteer soldiers their first thought. In the darkest hours they 
patrolled efficiently the most dangerous parts of the city. — G. B. M.] 
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Provinces at Agra assured the Governor-General that “ Things 
were looking cheerful.” “ There may,” it was added, “ he some 
delay in the actual advance on J3ehli. It is generally felt, how- 
ever, that it must soon fall, and the flame has not spread.” The 
following days brought intelligence of the same satisfactory 
complexion, the only evil tidings being those which spoke of 
mutiny at Aligarh, and that was quickly followed by the 
announcement from Agra that a strong expedition had been 
organised for the recapture of the place. 

There was little, therefore, that Lord Canning could do in the 
earlier weeks of May to succour the North-Western Provinces, 
and judged by the light of the day no jiressing necessity to 
incur, for that pur[)Ose, great risks in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. What little he could do witli safety ho did. He 
ordered up a detachment of the 84th to Panaras, and ho sug- 
gested to General Lloyd, at Danapiir, tliat he inight, perhaps, 
send a company or two of the 10th to the same point. These 
iirst movements might save a few lives, and might give a general 
impression of action on our part, the im])ortance of which was 
great at such a time. But it was to the reinforcements coming 
from beyond the seas that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. 
He had written on the IDth to the Indian Minister in England, 
saying : “ Towards this object the steps taken are as follows — 
The Madras Fusiliers are on their way, and will be here on the 
21st or 22nd. A regiiuent has been sent lor from luangiin, and 
will arrive in the course of next week. Two regiments at least 
with some Artillery (pcrhaj)S tliree regiments) will come round 
from Bombay as soon as they arrive from Persia. They are all 
on their way. Another regiment from Karachi is ordered up 
the Indus to Firuzpur, as a stand-by, if John Lawrence should 
want help. An officer goes to-day to Ceylon to procure from 
tSir Henry Ward every soldier he can spare. I have asked for 
at least five hundred Europeans, but will accept Malays in place 
of or besides them. The officer carries letters to Elgin and 
Ashburnham, begging that the regiments destined for China 

may be turned first to India This is all that I can do at 

present to collect European strength, except the withdrawal of 
one more regiment from Pegu, which when a steamer is avail- 
able will take place.” And now, before the end of the month, 
he learnt that the Madras Fusiliers were in the river. Such 
was his confidence, that when succours began to arrive, he felt, 
however small they might be in proportion to his needs, that 
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tlio tide was ))egiiiiiiiig to turn in liis favour. After a fortniglit 
of enforced inaction, tliero was sfmietliinjr inviijoratin": in the 
thought tliat ho was iif)w boginiiiug to liold pal])al)ly in his 
Jiands tli(i iiieans of rendering snhshiiitial aid to liis defenceless 
countrymen. And lie knew, moreover, thiit the moral effect of 
the arrival of a single klurojiean regiment would lie greater tlian 
the materia,! assistance, for it would soon he noised abroad that 
the Eiiglisii were coming from heyond the seas to avenge their 
slaughtered hrethren, and Jtumour would he sure to magnify 
the extent of tlie arrival.* 

tStill, in itself the gain was very great; for the vessels which 
were working up the tliigli were bringing not 
the MminiH*'* ^ ^ well-seasonod, well-disciplined regiment, 

i-’uHiiiorH. in tine fighting order, but a chief who had within 

him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
1st ]\Iadras European llegiment was commanded by Colonel 
dames (leorge Neil, it was one of thost^ few English regiments 
which, enlisted for the service of the East India C\)m])any, 
and maintained extdusively on the Indian establishment, bore 
on their banmirs the memorials of a series of victories from 
the carli(‘st days of our eoiujuests in India. It had just 
returned from the Eersiaii Gulf, when Neil, fresh from Crimean 
service,! found to his delight that he was to be a 2 )pointed to 
command the regiment witli which he had served during the 
greater ])art of his adult life, lie had gone down to see the 
regiment disembark, and he had written in his journal that 
th(*y were “ a very fine healthy body of men, fully ecpial to any 
regiment ho had ('ver seen.’’ This was on the !iOtli of April, and 

* I am aware tliat a contrary statement has been made. It }ias been 
asserted tliat the (iovernment to(ik pains rather to conceal than to make; known 
the arrival ol reiiiforeemeiits at Calcutta. KsjH'cially by disguising the names 
of the vesM'ls in which the troo})8 wt-re coming nj) the river. If the Alethm., 
for examjile, were coming up, she was telegraphed, it was said, as tlie Sarah 
Sands, Assuming the facts to bo as stated, we may readily understand tlio 
ohjei't t*f tlie, conccalmcut. It might have been sound poliey not to iiiakt^ 
known the eoming of the troops until they were landed and fit for service. If 
there liad hc'cii any combination for a rising, the moment seized would pro- 
bably have been when it was known that our reinforcements were at the 
htandheads. Ihit I am assured, on th(‘ highest authoritj^ that the story is not 
true. [I can state, on my own jTcrsonal kuowh‘d go, that tlie story is true. I 
made my impiiries on the spot, at the time, and the course iiursued was not 
only adniith'd, but justified. — G. B. M.] 

t He had been Sccond-in-Command, under Sir Robert Vivian, of the Aiiglo- 
Turkish Contingent. 
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he little then hnow how soon he would ho called upon to test 
tlieir efficiency in the field. Three or four weeks afterwards, 
nevv's caino that Upper India was in a blaze, and the tidings 
were quickly followed by a summons lor the regiment to take 
sliip for Bengal. Then Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the 
lessons lie had learnt in the Crimea, and the experience he had 
gained there ; and he felt, to use his own words, “ fully etpial to 
any extent of professional employment or responsibility which 
could ever devolve upon him.” 

Born in the month of May, 1810, at a short distance from the 
chief town of Ayrshire, in >Scotland, James Neill had entered thti 
Indian service in his seven teen tli year, and was, therefore, when 
summoned to take active part in the 8ipahi War, a man of forty- 
seven years of age, and a soldier of thirty years’ standing. Of 
a strong ])hysical constitution, of active athletic habits, ho 
shrunk from no work, and ho was overcome by no fatigue. 
There were few men in the whole range of the Indian Army 
better qualified by nature and by training to engage in the 
stirring events of such a canqiaign as was opening out before 
him. He was a God-fearing Scotchman, with something in him 
of the old (V)venanter type. He was gentle and hmder as a 
woman in his domestic relations, chivalrous and self-denying in 
all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a commander, of all 
under his charge, that he would have yielded his tent, or given 
up his meals to any one more needing them than himself. But 
towards the enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our 
race he was as hard and as fiery as flint; and he was not one 
to bo tolerant of the shortcomings of our own people, wanting in 
courage or capacity, or in any way failing in their manliness, 
lie knew, when he embarked for Bengal, that there was stern 
work before him ; and he brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke out ever 
from his countenance, and it was plain to those around him 
that, once in front of the enemy, ho would smite them with an 
unsparing hand, and never cease from his work until he should 
witness its full completion, or be arrested by the stroke of 
death. 

On the 23rd of May Colonel Neill was off Calcutta with the 
Na 23 leading wing of his regiment, and soon the whole 
" ' corps had disembarked. But it was easier to bring 

troops into port along the great highway of the ocean, than to 
despatch them with the required rapidity into the interior of the 

VOL. ji. n 
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country. Every .possiLle provision, however, had been made 
and was still beiug made to push forward the reinforcements hy 
river and byroad. Every available horses and bullock along tln^ 
lino had been purcliawid by (jJovernment ; every carriage and 
<%art secaired for tlie conveyance of the troo])S up the ooujitiy.'^' 
Elio river slcaniers were carrying tlieir ])iecions freights of 
liumanity, but too slowly foi* our needs, in that dry season, and 
the lailway was to be bi*ought into requisition to transjiort 
others to th(^ scene of aidion. It was liy the latter route that 
the bulk of Neill’s regiment, in all nine hundred strong, were 
to be (h‘s] latched towards llanaras.t It might have been sup- 
posed that, at such a lime, every Christian man in Calcutta 
would hav(i ])ut forth all his strength to jierfect and to expedite 
the a])])ointod work, eager to contribute by all means within his 
])ower to th(^ rescue of imperilU^d Christendom. Es])ecially was 
it to be looked foi' that all holding such authority as might 
^'liable tlumi to accelerate the des]>atch of troops to our threat- 
ened, ]KU’ha])s beleagurcd jiosts, would strain every nerve to 
acconqilish elfectually this good work. lUit on the ])latform of 
the Calcutta tei’minus, on tlie river side, op])osite to llaurah, all 
such natural zeal as this seemed to be basely wanting. There 
was no alacrity in Indjiing the troojis to start on their holy duty; 
and soon ajiathy and inaction grew into open op})Osition. When 
the second }>ai ty of a hundred men was to be despatched, stress 
of weather delayc'd their arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the ])latforui or laiiding-stage, near which th(^ train waswaitiijg 
for them, mider the orders of the 8uj)reme Government. But as 
the Fusiliers came alongside and were landing, in the darkness 
of the early night, without an effort of hoi]) from the railway 
l)(‘o])le, the station-master cried out that they wcie late, and 

* "‘A steady si nam of reiiirorcements is now being poured into Banuras. 
Kvt TV liorsi' and bullock that can be boiigbt on tlie road is engaged, and the 
dak eslaklishinents liave been increased to the utmost. The men who go by 
borse-dak reach Baiairas in live days ; those by bullock in leu. The former 
conveyance can take only I’roni (‘ighteen to twenty-four a day; the latter a 
hundred. Some are gone nji by steamers. These will he sixteen days on the 
journey .” — Lord Cannhuj to IL Wheeler, May 2G. MS. 

t “ I landed and saw the Military Secretary and the Deputy-Quartermaster- 
Genoral, and nnnle all arrangements to stait oli’the men 1 had brought U})by 
steamers to Banaras. llo\Never, next day there was a change. Only a hundred 
and thirty men went up the country by steamer, and the rest I am starting off 
by the train .” — Private Letter of Col, Neill. The rail then only went as far as 
Ivuniganj. 
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that the train would not wait for them a moment. Against this 
Neill remonstrated, but the official, growing more peremptory in 
his tone and insolent in his manner, threatened at once to start 
the train. Other functionaries then came lorward, and addressed 
liim ill the same threatening strain. One said tliat the Colonel 
might command his regiment, but tliat he did not command the 
lailway, and that the train should lie despatched without him. 
On this, Neill telling them that they were traitors and rebels, 
and that it was fortunate for them that he had not to deal witli 
them, ])laced a guard over the engineer and stoker, and told 
tliem to stir at their peril. A few weeks later, in ])arts of tlic 
country more distant from tluj central aiitliority, such traitors as 
these would, ^lerhajis, have beeji lianged. 

The train started, some ten minutes after its a])])ointed time, 
with its precious burden of Fusiliers ; and the tidings of what 
Neill had done soon reached Lord Canning. Jt was not in the 
brave heart of the Governor-General to refuse its meed of 
admiration to such an act. Liven official Calcutta, though a 
little startled in its ])ro[)rieties, commmided, after a time, the 
Madras Colonel, whilst at all the stations al)ove, when the 
story was known, people said that the right man was on his 
way to help them, and looked eagmdy for the coming succours. 

And never, in a season of trouble, was there a more timely 
arrival ; for the lull of which 1 have s])okeji now 
seemed to be at an end. As the month of May 
burnt itself out, the tidings which came from the 
country above were more distressing and more alarming. It 
was plain that the North-West Frovinces, from one end to the 
other, Avere fast blazing into r(djellion — jdain that we wore 
destined to see worse things than any we had yet witnessed — 
and that the whole strength of the British nation must be put 
forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. If there had been 
an}" hope before, that the rebellion would die out, or be 
paralysed by the infliction of swift retribution on JJohli, it had 
now ceased to animate the breasts of Lord Canning and his 
colleagues. They now saw that it was necessary to the salva- 
tion of the English power in India, not only that our people 
should be everywhere let loose upon the enemy, but that they 
should be armed with exceptional powers suited to, and justified 
by the crisis. A reign of lawlessness had commenced ; but for 
a while the avenging hand of the English Government had been 

H 2 
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restrained by the trammels of tlie written law. It was time 
now to cease from tlie nneqnal conflict. The English were few ; 
their enemies were many. Tlie many had apjiealed to the law 
of brute force; and the few were justified in accepting tlic 
challenge. The time for the observance of ninniei])al formalities 
— of niceties of criminal procedure — of precisi^ balancings of 
evidence and detailed fubu^ss of record — had clearly now passed 
away. A terrible necessity had forced itself upon the rulers of 
the land. In the great death-struggle which had come upon 
us, the written law had been viidated ujion the one side, and it 
was now to bo susjiended upon the other. The savage had 
ari8(‘n against us, and it had become our work to fight the 
savage with his own wea])ons. So the law-makers stood up and 
sh(Jok themselves loose from the trammels of the law. On the 
doth of May, the Legislative Council passed an Act which 
swept away the old time-honoured seats of justice, wheresoever 
Eebellion was disporting itself, and ])laced the power of life and 
dcfitli in tlie hands of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank, 
his ago, or his wisdom. The Act, after declaring that all 
persons owing allegiance to the Lritish Government, wlio should 
rebel or wage war, or atfem])t to do so, against the Queen or 
Government of the East Indies, or instigate or abet such persons, 
should be liable to the ])unishment of death, transportation or 
im])risonment, gave the Executive Gosernment of any Pre- 
sidency or Place power to proclaim any district as in a state cvf 
rebellion, and to issue a Commission forthwith for the trial of 
all ])ersons charged with olfeiices against the State, or murder, 
arson, robbery, or other heinous crime against person or pro- 
perty — the Commissioner or Commissioners so apiiointed were 
empowered to hold a ( -ourt in any part of the said district, and 
without the attendance or faftrah of a law officer, or the assis- 
tance of assessors, to pass upon every person convicted before 
the Court of any of the above-mentioned crimes the punishment 
of death, or transportation, or imprisonment; “and the judg- 
ment of such Court,” it was added, “ shall bo final and con- 
clusive, and the said Court shall not be subordinate to the Sadr 
Court.” * This gave immense power to individual Englishmen. 
But it armed only the civil authorities ; so an order was passed 
by the Governor-General in Council authorising the senior 

* Tlie Act received (lie aHS( iit of the Govcrnor-Gcnerid, aud thus passed 
into law on the 8th of J une. 
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military officer, of whatsoever rank, at any military station in 
the Bengal Presidency, to appoint General Courts-Martial, 
either European or Native, or mixed, of not less than five 
members, and “ to confirm and carry into effect, immediately or 
otherwise, any sentence of such Court-Martial.” 

With the new month came in further reinforcements from 
Lcyoiid the seas, and sonietliing like confidence 
was re-established in the Christian communities of 
Calcutta ; for although rebellion wa,s spreading 
itself all over Upper India, the continual stream 
of English troops that was beginning to pour into the capital 
seemed to give security to its inmates. The regiments released 
from service in the Persian Gulf, were now making their 
appearance on the banks of the lliigli. The GIth arrived on 
the drd of June, and soon afterwards the 85 th came in from 
Moulmein. And tlicii the kilted Highlanders of the 78th, also 
from Persia, were seen ascending the gliauts of Calcutta, with 
their red beards and tlieir bai-e knees — an unaccustomed sight to 
the natives of Bengal, in whose eyes they appeared to be half 
women and half beasts. Others followed, and every effort was 
made to ex])edite their des])atch to the ui)per country. At 
Painganj, to which point the railway ran from the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, an expculenced officer was making arrange- 
ments to send on detachments by horse-dak and bullock-dak 
to Banaras ; but the resources of the State were miserably 
inadequate to the necessities of the crisis, and prompt move- 
ment by land, therefore, on a large scale was wholly impossible. 
The journey to Banaras could be accoinplished in live days; but 
it was officially reported to Lord Canning that only from 
eighteen to twenty-four men a day could thus be forwarded by 
horsed carriages. By the 4th of June, it was computed that, 
by tliese means of conveyance, ninety men with their officers 
would have reached Banaras ; by the eighth, eighty-eight 
niore ; and by the 12th, another batch of eight-eight. The 
bullock carriages, which afforded slower means of progression, 
but which could carry larger numbers, might, it was calculated, 
convey the troops onward at the rate of a hundred men a day.* 
J8o, on the 10th of June, Lord Canning was able to write to 
Mr. Colvin, saying : “ The Europeans are still sent up steadily 


Mr. Cecil Beadon to Lord Canning, May 2G. — MS, Cfn'resprmdence, 
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at the rate of a Inindred and twenty men a day, and hence- 
forward they will not ho 6to])i)od either at Banaras or Alla- 
hal)ad, hut 1)0 j^assed on to Kanlipiir. My ohjcct is to place at 
Sir llu^h Wheeler’s disposal a force with which he can leave 
hifi intrenchments at Kanh])ur, and show himself at. Lakhnao or 
elsewhere, lie will host know wliere when the lime arrives. 
To this end, 1 call ujion you to f»;ive your aid hy furthering hy 
every means in your ])Ower th(‘ des])atch southwards of a portion 
of the European force which has marched upon Dchli,” It had 
not yet dawned u])on the Government that Dehli was not to ho 
“made short work of” hy the fonai that had come down from 
th(i North to attack it. And there were many others of largo 
ex])ericnce all over the country who helicved that there was no 
])ower of resistance in the places to withstand the first assaults 
even of such an English army as Anson was gathering u]) and 
equipping for service. What that force was, and what its eilbrts, 
1 have now to relate. 
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ClIAI^TER V. 

l.AST DAYS OD (ilNKllVL ANSON. 

Disquieted by rey)()rts of nrioasy luo-voiis stiiio of the regi- 
ineiits at, Ilcaid-t^hiartors, but, littlo a,p))r(‘lu‘iuliiig 
tlio ayiproacli of any gigantic danger, (baioral Mayi-j. 
Anson was recreating liiinself on tlic^ Inaglits of {^wAvtoL' 

Siiiilah, when, on tlie 12t]i of May, young Jiariiard 
rode in from Ambalali bearing a lottia* from bis father. Tt 
informed the (Jommander-in-Ojiief that a strange incoherent 
lelegraphic message had bo(m i*('coiv(*d at th(‘, latter ])lae,e from 
Dehli. But it was plain tliat tlie Miratli Sipahis had revolted. 
An hour afterwards, another ni(5ssa,g(^ was laarnght to Anson, 
confirming the first tidings of revolt. (Jonfnsed though it was, 
it indica.ted still more clearly than its yiriMhicessor, that the 
Native (Javalry prisoners a,t ]Vlira.th had escapcil from gaol, that 
the Sipahis thence had joined tlie Dehli mutineers, and that 
there had licen at both places a massacre of Ihiro] leans. 

When this intelligence reache<l tin; ( /ommander-in-Chief, 
he did not at once take in its fidl significance ; nor, indeed, 
did men of lar greater Indian exyierjcnce — the llead-l^uarters 
Stall’, by whom he was surrounded — p(u*ceive the dire ymrport 


* Tho first telegram, as givim in a letter from Anson to Lord Canning, 
ran thus: “We must leave ollice. All the bungalows arc on fire — burning 
down by the Sipahis of Mirath. They eanio in this morning. We are off. 
^Ir. C. Todd is dead, 1 think. He went out this morning, and lias not yet 
returned. We learnt that nine Europeans are killed.” This was reeeivi^d 
at three r.M. The second mossagiN received at four, said : “ Cantonments in 
a state of siege. Mutineers from Miratli— 3rd Light Cavalry — numbers not 
known — said to bo a hundred and fifty men. (Jut oft* communication with 
Mirath. Taken possession of the Britlge of Boats. 54tli Native Infantry 
8<‘nt against them, but would not act. Several olfifers killed and wounded. 
City in a state of considorabiti excitement. Tro )|)s sent down, but nothing 
known yet. Information will be forwarded.” 
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of ih But ho (liscernod at once that something must l)e 

done, lie saw tliat the city of Dehli and tlie lives of all 

tlie Europeans AV(‘re at the mercy of the insurgents, and 
that it was incumbent upon liiin to send down all the wliite 
troops tliat could he dcsjiatched fiom the Hills, to succour 
our iin])erille(l ]>(‘o])le, if the flames of rehellion should spread. 
So he st'iit an Aide-de-camp to Kasaoli, on that day, with 
orders lor tlie, Toth Foot to march to Anihalah . ^ and, at the 
same time, tin* ( onpiany’s J^hirojiean regiments at Dagshai 
and Sahatliu wci'o directed to hold tlieinselvxs in readiness to 
march at a nionnait’s notice. But lie did not ]uit himself in 
motion. He wrote to Lord Canning, saying thiit lie anxiously 
awaited further n‘})orts, and that if they W(‘ro not iavourahle 
lie should “at once ])roceed down to Amhalah.” lie had 
scarc(dy despatched this lettiT, when a third te]egra])hic 
message was received, from which he learnt more distinctly 
wlnit had ha})[)ened at IMirath on the ])receding Sunday. Kext 
morning, he. wrote Jigaiii to Lord (Winning, still saying that his 
own movements would depend u[>on the iiifor- 
Illation h(^ naadved. But he was ht'ginning to 
discern nioia^ cleaily tlie magnitude of the danger, and he 
oiah'ri'd the two Fusilier n'giments to inove down to .Vmbala]j,f 
and tin* Sii'iniir battalion J to ])roc(‘e<l from Dehra to Mirath. 
Froin tin* first In* ajipears to havt^ jicrceived ch*arly that the 
most pri'ssing dang(‘r which threat(‘ned us was the loss of our 
]\Iaga/an('s. He felt that the great i\lagazino at Delili, with its 
rich su])}»lics of arms and ordnance store's, and ini])lements of 
all kinds, must already be in ]>ossession of the mutineers, and 
he lost no time in taking measures to secure our other great 
military ston'-houses, by sending Euro])ean troops for their 
defence. “ I have si'iit (‘xjiress,” In* wrote to Lord (hniiing 
on the l.tth, “to desire that the Fort at Firuzpur may be 
secured by tin' t>lst Foot, and the Fort at (lovindgarh by the 
Slst. dAvo com])anies of the Sth from fJalandhar to Philui-.” 
'J'lu*. importance of st'curing the latter ])laco could scarcely, 

* Captain lUirnard liad, on liiB way to Simlali, wanu-d the Tath to be 
nndy to inureh on the arrival of ordiMs from Head-Quarters. 

t lyf.tjor (t. (). Jacob, of the let European Kegiuieiit, wlio happened to be at 
Sirnlah, ro(h‘ down (o Dagshai during the night, and warned the regiment 
early in iJie inoiniFig. 

J A corps of brave and faithful Gurkahs, whose gwd services will be 
licreaftcr dotaile<k 
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indeed, be over-estimated.* How it was accomplished by tlio 
authorities of the Panjal) will hereafter bo told. In this ])laee 
it need only be recorded that thence was it that the sie^e-train 
was to be drawn which was to open the wny for our re-entraiujo 
into Dehli, or to perform any other service that circumstances 
might demand from it in the o})crations to be now undertaken.* 
All Artillery ofilicer was des])atched thither with all speed to 
make tlie necessary arrangements ; f and the Gurkah Regiment, 
known as the Nasiri Battalion, and then l)elieved to l>e loyal to 
the core, was ordered down from Jatogh, near Simlali, to form, 
with a detachment of the 9th Irregular (rivalry, an escort for 
tlie train from l^iihir to Am])alah. Tliis was not more than 
any soldier of a lew years’ (;xperien(‘e would have done; l)ut as 
it was an important, though an olivious movement, and tended 
much to our snl)sc(]nent success, it should be held in remem- 
])rance by all who say that in this conjuncture Anson did less.J 
Before the day was spent, the Commander-in-lUiief had made 
u}) his mind tliat he must (]uit Siinhili. “I am 
just olf for Arnl)alah,” he wrote to Loj'd Canning, rirstmovo- 
at eight o’clock on the morning of the lltli. ... , Tnentsof 

“This is a most disastrous business,” he added, 

“and it is not ])ossi])io to see what will ])o tlie result. TJj(\v 
say the King of Jlelili is at tlie l)ottom of it. 1 douht it; but 
I have no doubt that ho has taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and is assisting the insurgents. . . .If the mutineers, 
having j)ossession of tlie (dty, make tlieir stand behind tli(‘- 
walls, we shall want a good force and artillery. This must l)e 
collected at Karmil, as it would not be wise, 1 think, to divide 


* Mr. Cave- Browne says: “A rejHut did lloat about the Paujab, the truth 
of wliicb we liave never beard denied, tliat one nuunber of tlie Staif HU;(gfioted 
tliat all European troops should concentrate on Pliiliir, and, taking boat down 
the Satlaj, make for England as fast us jKissibb;; another, however -—one who, 
alas! fell anioiig the earliest victims of the ndxdlion — suggested that tlio 
Philur Fort, with its large magazine, might he made available for a very 
<lilferent jinrpose. Hence the iilea ol' a siegc-tr.iin.” This la&t was Coluiud 
Chester, Adjulant-General of the Army. 

t Captain Worthington, who was on sick-leave iit Simlah at the time. 

X The author of the “History of the Siege of J^ehli,” says : “ On the HUh 
•^ir John Lawrence telegraphed to Jalandhar to secure the Fort of IMiilur. 
Two marches to the south, and commanding the bridge over tlie Satlaj, it 
c*outtuued the only magazine that could now furni.-h us with a siege-train,” 
Ac., &c. But it is clear that General Aneoii had sent instructions to this 
effect three days before. 
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tlie force w(3 sliall have ai)fl send part from Mirath on the 
o])posite side of the riv'er. Ihit I liojie to hear something which 
will enahle me to decide what is best to ho done when I get to 
Amlmlah.” 

tie reacilied iliat ])lac(‘. on the morning of the lotli, and many 
sinister reports met him tliere. It was plain that 
' • the Native nigiii'.ents in the Danjab were in a 

stat(^ of op(‘n or snp])ress(Ml mutiny, and, tlierefore, that ho 
could not ex])cct immediate^ assistance ironi that province. 
“ We are- terribly sliort of artillery .ammunition,” he wrote. 
“The two companies of Ih'Seiaa; Artillery I asked for from 
Tmiior and J.(odiana cannot, of course, now be given, and we 
have no nuiaiis ol' using the siege-train. All the European 
troops witliin reach will be hen^ on the 17th. If we move upon 
Dehli, I think it must ])e from Karnal. It is extraordinary 
how little we know of what is going on in otlier parts of t]i<‘ 
(jouiitry— nothing whatever irom Agra, Kanhpiir, ( )udh, Ac.” 
On the following day, he wrot.(^ again to Liu'd (’aiming, saying: 
“I have l»(‘e-n doing my best to organise the Eorce here, ready 
fora move; but tents and carriages are not ready, and they 
are indisjieiis.alde. ar(‘ also (hdicient in , ammunition, which 

wo ar(‘ ex])ccl.ing from Ehilur. I hoj)e we shall 1 h‘ in a state to 
move slioi’tly, if n'ipiin'd. I>ut we have no heavy guns for 
Dclili, if wt‘ ai(‘to attack the mutineers there. AVe must not 
fritter away or sacriiice the Euro2)eans we have, unless for 
some great lu'cessity.” 

Alany troubles and ])er])h3xities then liesct him. It has been 
ali’eady shown that the Native regiments at Am- 
Tiio Ain- l)alah were in a state of smouldering mutiny, ke^)! 
lurnil. fi'om bursting into a blaze by tln^ contiguity 
of European troojjs."^ The incendiary work, 
which, in the 2 )receding month, had so mystified the Com- 
mander-in-( ’hief and the (ieneral of Division, liad by this 
time exj>lained itself. It was clear that the Sipahis were ri^ie 
for revolt. With the strong Euro})ean force now gathered 
at Ambalali, Anson might have reduced them to impotence in 
an hour. I'o the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence 
nothing was clearer than that the true j^olicy, in that con- 
juncture, was to disarm the Native regiments at Ambalali 
before advancing ujion Dehli ; and ho im^u’cssed this necessity 


Ante, book iii., chapter v. 
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u])on Anson by telegraph and by ]H>st from Rawalpindi, but tlio 
Commander-iii-Cliief refused to sanction the measure.* Ifc 
seemed to be an easy esca2)e out of some difficulties wliicb besrt 
liis position at Aml)alali. lie liad the wolf by tlie ears, lie 
could not with safety carry tlie rej^a’imuits with liiin, and 
could not leave them behind. Ihit lie was nud. with remon- 
strances from officers on the s])ot, wlm protested tliat some 
jdcdges had been given to the Si])ahis wliich could not lionour- 
ably be broken, though in truth tlujs Si])ahis tli(;mso]vos had 
2)ractically violatiul tlio compacd., and tlu'ro would liavo been no 
breach of faith in turning their treacliery against themselves. 
It was, however, resolved to ap])eal only to tJieir good feelings, 
and so they were left with arms in their hands to use tluun 
on a future day foully against us in retuiai for our for- 
bearance. | 

Another source of anxiety was ihis. llefoix^ the week had 
])assed, news (^ame to Ainbalali that the Giirkahs 
of the .Nasiri llattalion, from no sym]>athy with Mutiny of the 
the rc'gular army, but Irom some- ])ersonal causes iiaUaLn. 
of disaifeetion, liad broken into i-^wolt just wlam 
their services w(‘re wanted, had refus(‘d to marcli to Phibir, had 

* Sec Faiijrib .Report of Mny ‘25, 1S5S: “ 'riio Cliior tJoininissioutT co!!- 
ccivod tliai the tirst .step wa.s to di.^^iinn llies(> n'ginieniH wliom it was equally 
dangerous either to lenvii at Amhalnh or to take to Delili. d’liis cour.sc; the 
Chief Coniiuis.sioiier lost no tiiiK! in urging, hut when the Coniinauder-iii- 
Cliief took the nialter in hand, tin; local niililary authorities poinh'd out that 
they had pledged theiii.^dves not to di>ai'ni tin* Sipahis. It was in vain urged 
j»er eoiitra that the eoijq)aed. had be<-ii no sooner made than it was brokcai by 
tin* Sipahis theinselve.s. Tinn'e was not, indeed, the shadow of a reasonahh; 
hope that tliest^ men would provi; faithfnl.” 

t It should not be omitted altogether from tin* narrative* that on the 10th 
the Coiiiinander-in-Chief issued another address to the Native.^ Army, in the 
shape of a General Order, in whieJi, afhjr adverting to the* general uneasim'ss 
of the Sipahis and to his former elforts to allay it, lie said : “ His Excellency 
lias determined that the new rifle cartridge, and evc'ry m^w cartridge, sliall 
1)0 discord iiiiied, iind that in future balleel ammuiiilion shall Ixj made up by 
each regiment for its own use by a propm* establislimeiit entertained for this 
purjiose. The Command(u-iii-Chief solemnly assures the Army that no 
interference with their ciistes or religions was ever contemplated, and as 
solemnly he pledges Ids word and honour that none shall ever be exercised. 
He announces this to the Native Army in the full confidtmee that all will 
uow perform their duty free from anxi(*ty and care, and be pr(*pared to stand 
and shed the last drop of their blood, as they have formerly done, by tlu^ 
side of the British troops, and in defence of the country.” Such words in 
season might be good, but the season had long since passed. 
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plundered the Comiiiandcr-in-Cliiefs baggage, and tlireatened 
to attack Siinlah. Then there came a great cry of 
t<‘rror from tlie ])leasant places whicli Anson had 
just (piitted, and in wliich, only a few days l)ofure, 
the voice of joy and gladness had ln*en resonant in a hundred 
ha])})y liomes. It was th(^ season when our Fnglish ladies, 
some with their husbands, souh^- without them, were (^scaping 
from tlie liot winds of the Northern rrovinces and disporting 
themselves, in all tlie flush of renovated health and strength 
and new-born (dastieity, under the cheering inlliienee of the 
mountain breezes on the slopes of Ihe Himalayas. It might 
well have be('n regarded, in tlie first instance, as a hapjjy 
circumstance that so many of our countrywomen were away 
from the military cantonments, in which mutiny and murder 
liad so hideously disjilayed themselves ; but Avhen it was known 
that these joyous ])laygroun(ls were being stripixal of Iheir 
defences, and that if danger wi're to threaten the liomes of our 
]>eoplo there would be nothing but God’s mercy to protect 
them, a folding of insecurity and alarm arose, wliieh n(‘eded 
but little to aggravate it into a great panic. When, theie- 
fore, tidings came that the Nasiii Dattalion, at a distance of 
some three or four miles from Simlah, had risen in rebidlion, 
there was general consternation. It was rumoured that the 
oflicers and their families at Jatogh had lieeii murdered, and 
that the Gurkahs wiax' marching on Simlah intent on slaughter 
and spoliation. Then, for the greater ot two long days, 

many tasted the bitteriu'ss of death. The agony of terror swejit 
our English families out of their lioliday-hoim^s, as with the 
})esoni of coming destruction ; and in wild confusion men, 
women, and childien streamed down towards the jilains, or 
huddled together at the point esteemed to be best capable 
of defence.* Never, at any time or in any idace, have the 
consummate gallantry of Englishmen and the heroic endurance 
of Englishwomen been more nobly— more beautifully — mani- 
lested than in the great conflict for su^iremacy of Avhich 1 am 
writing. Ibit the incidents of those two days on the Hills are 
not to be regarded with national pride. The strong instinct 

This was the Rank. See Ctive-Browiie’s “ Raiijab and Dt hli in 1857,” 
wliich contains an aiiiiuated account of the two days’ panic on the Jlills. 
TJio writer says that at the Bank were co iiijrigated some lour hundred of our 
Christian peojilc, ‘‘of wliuin above a hundred were able-b(xlied men.” 
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of self-preservation was dominant over all. Men forgot their 
manhood in what seemed to bo a struggle fur life and it is 
not strange, therefore, that delicate ladies with little children 
clinging to them, should have abandoned themselves uncon- 
trol ledly to their fears. 

But the panic was a groundless ])anic. ThoNasiri Battalion, 
though grossly insubordinate, w^as not intent on tlie murder of 
our ])eople. The Gurkahs had grievances, real or supposed, to 
Ite redressed, and when (certain concessions had been made to 
tlicm, tliey returned to their allegiance, and afterwards becann^ 
good soldiers. f And not without some feeling of shame our 
people went back to tlieir deserted homes and ibund everything 
just as it had been left. 'Jdioso, whose excited imaginations 
Jiad seen blazing houses and household wrecks, re-entered their 
dwclling-})laces to see with their ileshly eyes the unfinished 
letter on the desk and the emlmudery on the w(U*k-table nn- 
<listurl)ed by marauding hands. Even the trinkets of the ladies 
were as if they had never been out of the safest custody. But 
confidence, which is ever “ a plant of slow growth,” is slowest 
when once trampled or cut down ; and it was long before our 
HngliBli families at the hill-stations recovered the serenity they 
ha(l lost, livery officer fit fu* service was called to join his 
regiment, find the Eui-opean soldiery were too much needed in 
the field to allow any force to be left for tlie ])rotecfcion of the 
tender congregation of wonien and children on the slo2)os of the 
great hills. J 

The Oonimandcr-in-Chief had, indeed, other things to consider 
than these social alarms. The defection of the 
Nasiri Battalion was a source of perplexity ^\lMn 
other grounds, as it was hard to say how the Train, 
siege-train could be escorted safely to Ambalah. 

It was of the highest imjiortance, at this time, that the European 


* Mr. Cave-Browne describees “ladies loiling along on foot, vainly trying 
t(» persuade, (aitreat, tlireaten the bearers to hurry on with their jahpdm, ou 
which were their helpless children, while men wen^ outbidding each other, 
and outbidding ladies, to secure bearers for their baggage.” 

t It is said that one of their principal causes of ecjmjdaint was the fact 
that they had been ordered to march down to tlie plain.s, and tliat no arrange- 
ments had been made for the protection of their families in their absence, 
'f'hey were also in arrears of pay. 

X Mr. Cave-Brown relates that as the Commaiider-in-Chief was liding out 
oi Simlah, Mr. Mayne, the Chaplain, informed him that the station was in 
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troops should ho exposed as little as possible to the hlaziii^ 
lieats of the summer sun. It was the sultriest season of the 
year, and cholera was already t hr eaten iui;’ our camp. The 
regiment of hardy (Dirkahs, of Avliose loyalty Ihen^ had been no 
j»revious doubt, were just the JJieii fur the work; and ]iow theii* 
s(*rvices were lost to as foi- awhile. There was nothing, there- 
foi‘0, left but a resort to Hindustani troojjs of doubtful lidelity, 
or to a (contingent force sup])lied by a friendly Native chief. 
Meanwhile thei'C! was gieat activity in the Magazine of Phihir. 
Day and night oui* troops, ninh'r Jjienhmant tlj-illitij, (Commissary 
of Ordnance*, toiled on incessantly to prejeare the siege-train 
and to sup])ly ammunition of all kinds for the advancing army. 
A day, even an hour, lost, miglit littve be(*n fatal ; for the 
Sathij was rising, and tin*, bridge of boats, by which the train 
was to cross the river, might have been swe])l away before our 
])j‘e])arations were comj)h*t(c. 

Hut there w(U*o worsen ]>er]de.\il ies ('vem tlniii these. The 
elab()i’at(‘ oj’ganisat ion of tla^ ai’juy Avliich Anson 

'j 1)0 i)<'])urt- coniniainh'd was found to be a burden Jind an 
emaimbramu*. The (diiefs ot‘ all the Statf-Depart- 
ments of the Ai'iny wma* at his elbow. They were necessarily 
jiien of largi* (cxjterit'iice, selected for their apj»ro\aHl ability and 
(‘xtensive knowhdge ; and it was right that In^ should consult 
tJiem. r>ut J )e])art inents are ever slow to move — ever en- 
eum])(U’(‘d with a sense of r(*s])onsibility, which prtisses U])on 
them with the dost ructivt*, foivo oi* paralysis. These Indiaji 
Military Departments were the best ])ossible Departments in 
time of peace. T'hey had immense masses of correspondence 
written uj) and (mdorsi'd with the nnjst praiseworthy punctuality 
and precision. They were always ])repared with a precedent ; 
always ready i,o check an irregularity, and to chastise an over- 
zealous ])iiblic servant not moving in the strictest grooves of 
1 dm tine. It was, indeed, their es})ecial function to su])j)ress 
wJiat they regarded as the superliuous activities of individual 
men ; and individual men never did great things until they 
got fairly out of the reach of the De])artmeuts. They were 
nominally War Departments. There would have been no need 


great danger from the number of “ budmashes ” in the ]3.izaars, and asked 
tliat some Europeans might be sent up for its protection. The General said 
that he could not spare auy. “What, then, are the ladies to do?” asked 
the Chaplain. The best they can,*’ was the answer.^ 
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of such Departiiionts if war had been abolished from off tlio face 
of the land. Eut it was the sj)eciality of these War l)e])artnu^nts 
that they were never prepaied for war. Surrounded {is wi^ 
were, witliin {lud without, witli hostile po})nl{itions, and living!; 
in a chronic state of dan^'er from ii niultiplieity of e;iusos, wi^ 
yet were fully j^rejiared for almost {iny tiling in the world Imt 
hghting. Without long dehiy wo could plact' oursidvt's in 
neither a defensive nor {in offensive {itti tilde. We could “stand 
fast” as well as any nation in th(.‘. world, lait tJiere was neviT 
any hieility of moving. 7 Vs soon {is (wer there eanu'. a neces- 
sity for action, it was found tluit ;i.ction W{is im])ossil)lo. The 
Adjutant-fileneral, the (huirteruuister-thmenil, the C.’ommissary- 
(dcneral, tln^ Cliief of the Army Aledieiil I )e])artment, eiieh had 
his own s])echil mason to giv(‘ why the “tiling” was “ im- 

jiossible.” Xo ammunition — no (^anhiges no Jiosjiital stores—' 

no doolies for the siedv .and wounded. Eiich liejid of a J)e])art- 
ment, indeed, had bis own ])artieular jiroti'st to fling in tlie face 
(ff the Commandm‘-in-(''hief. Nanqaavi paraias was his motto. 
It was the custom of Dcpiirtments. Jt was the rule of the 
Service. No one was at {ill ashamed of it. It h.ad come down 
by official inheritance from one to the other, and the ( diief of 
the Department merely walked in tlie ])leasant paths which, 
years before, iis a Dc])uty Assistant, lie luul trodden under some 
defunct (diicf of jiious memory. In ii woi’d, it wits the system. 
Every nowand then some seer like 1 1 (311 ry Lawrence rose up 
to protest {igaiiist it. And Avdicii, in the 2>>luin language of 
common sense, the truth wiis Liid Larii to the pulilic, some cried, 
“ How true ! ” but the many smiled incredulously, and denounced 
the writer as an alarmist. And so (leneral Anson, having 
found things in that norm{il state of unjireiiaredness in which 
his jiredeccssors had delighted, luid followed in their footsteps, 
nothing doubting, until suddenly brought face to face with a 
dire necessity, he found that everything was in its Avroiig place, 
dlie storm-signals were up, but the life-boat was in the church- 
steciile, and no one could find the keys of the church.* 


* On tlie IStli of May Genoml Barnard wrote from Ambalah, saying : 
“ And now that they [the European regiments] .are collected, without tents, 
without ammunition, the men have not twenty rounds apiece. Two troops 
of Horse Artillery, twelve guns, but no reserve ammunition, and their 
waggons at Ixuliana — seven days’ off! Commissariat witliout sufficient 
tiaiio 2 >ort a: hand. This is tlie boasted Indian Army, and this is the force 
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It was not strange, tlierefore, that Anson felt it would not be 
prudent, with the means then at his disjmsal, to risk “an 
enterprise on Dchli.” “It becomes now a matter for your 
consideration,” ho wrote to Sir John Lawrence on the 17th, 
“ whether it would bo prudent to risk the small Eiiro])can force 
wo liave hero in an enter]U‘iso on Dchli. I think not. It is 
wliolly, in my opinion, insufficient for the purpose, ddie walls 
(H)uld, of cours(‘, bo battered down with heavy guns. Tlie 
entraiK^e might he opened, and little resistance oll’ered. Lut 
so few men in a grcuit (‘ity, witli such narrow streets, and an 
immense armed po])ulation, who know evc^ry turn and corner 
of them, wa)u]d, it appears to me, be in a very dangerous 
])Osition, and if six or sevtui liundred were disabled, what 
would remain? ( \)uld we liold it with the wliole country 
around against us ? Could avo either stay in or out of it ? 
]\Iy oAvm view of the state of things now is, tliat by carefully 
collecting our resources, having got rid of tlie had materials 
Avhich w(‘. cannot trust, and having su])plied their places witli 
others of a better sort, it would not be very long before we 
could j)ro(!eed without a chance of failure, in Avliatevcu* direction 
wo might i)leasc. Y'our telegraphic mes8ag(^ informing me of 
tljo measures which you have taken to raise fn'sli troops confirms 
me in this opinion. I must add, also, that this is now the 
opinion of all here whom J liave consulted upon it — the Major- 
Ceneral and ]>rigadier, the Adjutant-General, (^uartermaster- 
Cieneral, and Commissary -General. The latter has, however, 
ofiered a positix^e impediment to it, in the im])ossil)ility of 
jiroviding what would be necessary for sucli an advance under 
from sixteen to twenty days. 1 thought it could have been 
done in less ; but that Avas before I had seen Colonel Thomson. 
Indeed, it is A^ery little more than forty-eight hours since I 
came here, and every turn produces something which may 
alter a i>reAdous opinion.” * 


Avith which the civilians would have us go to Dchli.” — Compare also letter 
(pioted in the text, page 123. 

* The views of General Anson at this time are thus stated in an unpub- 
lished memoir by Colonel Baird Smith, from which other quotations will be 
made: “It is generally understood that the course which recommended itself 
most to his mind was one strongly opposed to the popular instinct at the 
moment. Kecognising, as all conversant with milihiry affairs could not fail 
to do, that strategically considered the position of a weak force at Dehli must 
be, if not utterly false, yet of extreme danger, he is believed to have advocated 
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But these doubts were but of brief duration. Let Adjutants- 
(loneral, and Quartermasters-General, and Com- 
nussaries-General suggest what difficulties they 
mi<»;ht, there were other powers, to North and canuing. 
vSoutli, in whose si^ht all delay, in such a crisis, 

^vas an offence and an abomination. Lord Canning, from 
(^alcutta, and Sir John Lawrence, from the I’anjab, flashed 
to the ITead'Quarters of the Army em])liatic messages, urging 
Anson to move on Delili, with such force as he could gather ; 
and followed up their eager telegrams with letters scarcely less 
eager. The Goveriior-( fcneral, to whom Anson had not com- 
municated the views whicli ho had ex]n*essod in the preceding 
letter to the (diief ( ^)mmissioner of the Banjab, was overjoyed 
by the thought that there was so much activity at Head- 
Lhiarters. Encouraged by the earlier letters of the Military 
(Uiief, and still more b}^ a message he had received from Mr. 
Colvin, at Agra, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that ho learnt the good news “ with intense pleasure.” “ For,” 
he added, “I doubted whether you would bo able to collect so 
strong a body of troo2)s in the time. I cannot doubt that it 
vdll now prove am})ly sufficient, and I am very grateful to you 
for enabling me to feel confident on this point. An unsuccessful 
demonstration against Dehli, or even any appoaranco of delay 
in proceeding to act, when once our force is on the sjiot, would 
have a most injurious effect — 1 mean in Bengal generally. 
Every station and cantonment is in a state of excitement, and 
anything in the nature of a check would give confidence to the 
disaffected regiments, which might lead to something worse 
fhan the horrors of Dehli. Allahabad, Banaras, Oudh (except 
Lakhnao, which I believe to be safe), and a host of places 
of less importance where Native troops are alone, will continue 
to be a source of much anxiety until Dehli is disposed of. It is 
for this that I have telegraphed to you to make as short work 
as possible of the rebels, who have cooped themselves up there, 
and whom you cannot crush too remorselessly. 1 should rejoice 

dio withdrawal of the small and isolated detachments on the Duab, and the 
^ oncentration of the whole available British force between the Satlaj and the 
Jamnah, there to await the arrival of reinforcements by the line of the Indus, 
and, while permitting the fire of revolt to burn as fiercely as it might within 
the limits indicated, to check its spread beyond them on the northward, and 
ultimately to proceed to quench it with means that would make the issue 
certain .*’ — Unjmhlislied Memoir by Colonel Baird Smith. MS. 

VOL. II. I 
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to hear that there had been no holding our men, and that the 
vengeance had been territ)lt;.” 

Whilst ]jord Canning was thus ex])ressing his gratitude to 
Anson, Sir Jolin Ijawreneo, who was nearer the 

C()rn'Kr*<'n(if'Ti(o scene of action, and in closer communication with 

LavvVencf*.’'"' the Coiumamler-in-Cljicf, knowing better what 
were tln^ prevailing counsels at Ib'ad-l^uarters, 
w^as urgent in bis remonstrances against delay. He know the 
tem])er of tin' |)('o])le well ; and nothing was clearer to the eye 
of his ex])erience than that, in the conjunctures which had 
arisem, it Avas neicessary above? all things to maintain an a])pear- 
ane^e e)f sue^cessFul activity. Any semblance of ])a.ralysis at such 
a time must, hei knew, b(‘ fatal to us. At snedi periods the 
Natives e)f India, wait and watch. It is in cendbrmity with the 
genius of a ])e?opIo, ee|nally timid and superstitiems, to be 
worHhi])j)ers e)l‘ snexa'ss. dohn Lawrence* knew well that if at 
any time the English in India she.mlel betray symptenns of 
irresolutiem in the fae'e* of danger, thousands aiiel tens of 
thousands, believing that the* day of our su])remacy is ])ast, 
woulel first fall away I'nnn, anel then rise* against their masters. 
But wo had re-ached an (‘])e)(?]i in the History ed’enir great Indian 
Emj)ire at whie*h tlie* im]^res^ie)n of eair coming fall was stronger 
tlian it hael ever been before, anel there? were the)SO who, on the 
first sign of Aveakness in our camp, woulel have pointed 
exultingly to the beginning of the e‘nd. It was not a time, 
indeed, to calculate military means and resources, or to regard 
strategical princi[)les in the cemeluct of e)ur armies; but simply 
te) move and strike — to mewe senneAvliere and to strike some one. 
And it was to this n(?cessity of prompt anel vigore)US action that 
the? counsels e)f John Lawrence ever pointeel — not to any par- 
ticular line of procedure to be dictated to the Military Chief. 
“ I elo ne)t myself,” he wrote te) Anson, on the 21st of May, 
“ think that the country anywhere is against us — certainly not 
from here to Avithin a fcAv miles of Dehli. I served for nearly 
thirteen years in Dehli, and know the peo 2 )le well. My belief 

is, that Avith good management on the })art of the Civil officers, 
it Avoiild open its gates on the a})proach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to conceive that the mutineers can hold and defend 

it. Still, I admit that on military principles, in the present 
state of affairs, it may not be expedient to adA^ance on Dehli ; 
certainly not until the Mirath force is prepared to act, which it 
can only be Avhen set free. Once relieve Mirath, and give 
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confidence to the country, no difficnlty regarding carriage (^au 
occur. By good arrangements the owners will come forward, 
hut in any case it can bo collected. From Mirath yon will be 
able to form a sound judgment on the cours(^ to be folhnvod. 
If the country lower down be disturbed, and tlie Si])a}iis have 
mutinied, I conceive it would a ])aramount duty to maiah that 
way, relieve each ])lace, and disarm or di'stroy the inutine(o*s. 
Jf, on the other hand, all were safe, it would be a qucstioi] 
whether you should consolidate your resources tliere, or march 
on Dehli. I think it must be allowed that our Euro])can 
troops are not ])lacod at this or that station simply to hold it, 
but to be ready to move whenever they may be iXMpiired. 
Salubrious and centrical ])oints for tlndr location were selected ; 
but so long as wo maintain our prestige and keep the country 
(piiet, it cannot signify how many cantonments we abandon. 
But this we cannot do, if we allow two or three Native corj)s to 
checkmate large bodies of Europeans. It will then be a nune 
ipiestion of time, by slow degrees, but of a certainty the Native 
troops must destroy us. We are doing all we can to strengthen 
ourselves, and to reinfonje you, either by direct or indirect 
means.* But can your Excellency su])])oso for one moment 
that the Irregular troops will remain staunch, if they see our 
European soldiers coo2)ed up in their cantonments, tamely 
awaiting the j^i’ogress of events. Your Excellency remarks 
tliat we must carefully collect our resources ; but what are 
these resources, but our Euroj)ean soldiers, our guns, and our 
materiel : these are all ready at hand, and only require to be 
handled wisely and vigorously to 2>roduce great results. We 
have money also, and the control of tlie country. But if dis- 
atlectioii spread, insurrection will follow, and we shall then 
neither be able to collect the revenue, nor 2 m)Curo 8 U 2 >plies.” 
“ Bray,” he continued, “ only reflect on the whole history of 
India. Where have we failed, when we acted vigorously? 
Where have we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels? 
( dive, with twelve hundred, fought at idassey in o2)position to 
the advice of his leading oflicers, beat forty thousand men, and 
(conquered Bengal. Monson retreated from the Chambal, and 
l>efore he gained Agra, his army was disorganised and partially 
annihilated. Look at the Kabul catastro2>he. It might have 

* This is to bo understood as referring to the measures taken in the 
Raijjab. 
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been averted by resolute and bold action. The Irregulars of 
the Army, the Kizlbashis, in short our friends, of whom we 
had many, only left us when they found we were not true to 
ourselves. Ilow can it be supposed that strangers and mer- 
cenari('s will sacriiice everything for us? There is a point up 
to wliich they will stand by us, for they know that wo have 
always been eventually successful, and that we are good 
mast(u\s; ])ut go beyond this ])oint, and every man will look to 
his immediate benefit, his i)resent safety. The Tan jab Irregu- 
lars a,r(5 marching down in the highest spirits, proud to be 
trusted, and eager to show their superiority over the Regular 
troo])s — ready to fight, shoulder to shoulder, with the Europeans. 
Rut if, on their arrival, they find the Euro])eans behind breast- 
works, they will begin to think that the game is up. Recollect 
that all this time, while we are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutineers are writing to, and visiting, every cantonment. . . . 

I cannot comprehend what the Commissariat can mean by 
requiring from sixteen to twenty days to procure provisions. I 
am pei'suaded tliat all you canreipiire to take with you must be 
procurable in two or throe. We have had an extraordinary 
good harvest, and supjdies must be abundant between Ambalah 
and Ml rath, ddie gr(‘ater portion of the countr}' is well culti- 
vated. Wo are sending our troops in every direcition without 
•difliculty, through tracts which are comparatively desert. Our 
i;ruo policy is to trust the Maharajah of l^atiala, and Rajah of 
Jhind, and the country generally, for they have shown evidence 
of being on our side, but utterly to distrust the regular Sipahis. 

1 would spare no exjmnse to carry every EurojDean soldier — at 
any rate, to carry every other one. Ey alternately marching 
and riding, their strength and spirits will be maintained. Wo 
are jiushing on the Guides, the 4th Sikhs, the 1st and 4th 
I\iujab regiments of Infantry, from dillerent parts of the 
Panjab, in this way. If there is an officer in the Panjab whom 
your Excellency would wish to have at your side, pray don’t 
hesitate to apply for liim. There is a young officer now at 
Head-Quarters, who, though young in years, has seen much 
service, and proved himself an excellent soldier. I allude to 
Captain Norman, of the Adjutant-General’s office. Sir Colin 
Campbell had the highest opinion of his judgment ; and when 
he left Peshawar it was considered a public loss.” 

Of the exceeding force and cogency of this no doubt can bo 
•entertained. It was the right language for the crisis — rough, 
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ready, and straight to tho point. The great Pan j ah Commissioner, 
with his loins girt about, eager for the encounter, impatient to 
strike, was not in a mood to make gentle allowances or to weigli 
nice phrases of courteous discourse. But, in what he wrote, ho 
intended to convey no reproaches to the Military Chief. It was 
simply the irrepressible enthusiasm of a nature, impatient of 
departmental dallyings and regulation restraints, Jind in its 
own utter freedom from all tear of responsibility not (piite 
tolerant of the weakness of those who, held back by a fear of 
iailure, shrink from encountering heroic risks. It was not that 
lie mistrusted the man Anson, but tliat ho mistrusted all tho 
cumbrous machinery of tho llcad-C^uartors l)e])artments, which 
never had been found ripe for sudden action -never had im- 
])rovised an expedition or })recipitated an enterprise, ever since 
J)epartments were created — though, in truth, he could not see 
tliat in the machinery itself there was anything to unfit it for 
])rompt action. “ I should greatly la^gret,” he wrote two days 
afterwards, “if any message or letter of mine should annoy you. 
I have written warmly and strongly in favour of an advance, 
because 1 felt assured that such was the true policy. However 
much we may be taken by sur})riso, our military organisation 
admits of prompt action. The country is almost sure to be 
with us, if it were only that we save them from trouble ; and 
this will more especially be tho case in an affair like the pre- 
sent, when we have really to contend only witli our own troops, 
with whom tho people can have no sympatliy.” Idie Com- 
missariat, in such a case, is ever the chief stumbling-block ; 
and the impediments thrown up are those of which military 
men take the most, and civilians the least account. Anson was 
told at Ambalah thiit they were insuperable. But John 
Lawrence, at Bawalpindi, could not recognise tho force of the 
obstructive argument. “1 cannot comprehend,” he wrote to 
Anson, “ why Colonel Thomson requires so much supplies. To 
carry so much food with the troops is to encumber the column 
and waste our money. To guard against accidents, three or 
lour days’ supplies should be taken, Imt no more. My belief is, 
tliat ten thousand troops might march all over the North-West, 
and, provided they paid for what they required, no difficulty in 
obtaining supplies would be experienced.” It is i)lain, too, that 
at this time the Dehli difficulty was, in the Panjab, held to be a 
light one, for Lawrence added : “ I still think that no real 
resistance at Dehli will be attempted ; but, of course, we must 
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first get the Miratli force in ordor, and, in moving against Dehli, 
go prepared to light. My ini})ression is, that, on the approach 
of oiir troops, Ihe mutineers will either disperse, or the peo[)le 
of tlie city rise and op(‘,n their gates.” * 

Whether General Anson over recognised the fact that the 
con juncture was one in which all rules of warfare 
I'iiiiii ordprs ]uust 1 ) 0 w tlioir uccks to stern political necessity, 
(ieu'-nnljpnt. is Tiot viuy a])parent ; hut if ho still maintained 
his o])inions as a solilier, he knew well that it was 
his duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the supreme 
(hvil ])()W(u* ; and when he received an emphatic enunciation of 
tlio views of the (iovernor-General, lie pre})ared to march down 
ujxui Dehli. “ I regret,” ho wrote to the Governor-General on 
the 23rd of May, “ that it has not heen ])ossible to move sooner 
upon Dehli. The force is so small that it must not he frittered 
away. You say in your telegrai)hic message that Dehli must 
he recovered, ‘l)ut [the o])erations] to he undertaken hy a 
strong Dritish force.’ There is not this in the country. Wo 
hiive collected all within reach. I venture to say that not an 
hour has heen lost, and that the movement of the troops from 
Amhalah Avill have heen accomplished in a s])ace of time which 
was not considered ])ossihle on my arrival here.” And he con- 
cluded his hd terhy saying : “ 1 should he glad to know whether 
you consider the Force witli whicli I pro])ose to attack Dehli 
suilicient — and, namely, ‘ a strong British Force.’ ” 
May 23 . time dearly calculated his available 

strength for the great enterprise before him — and it was this, as 
detailed in a letter which he wrote to General Hewitt at Miratli : 
“The force from Amhalah consists of the ‘Jth Lancers, one 
s(iuadron of the 4th Lancers, Her Majesty’s 7otli Foot, 1st Euro- 
]iean Ivegiment, 2nd European Ih‘giment, OOth Native Infantry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery. They are formed into two small 
brigades. Brigadier Halifax commands the first. . . . Brigadier 
Jones the second brigade. Four com])anies of the 1st Fusiliers, one 
squadron of 0th Lancers, two guns, Hoi se Artilleiy, w^ere moved 

* In a pri'vious letter (May 21) Lawrence had written; “At Dehli the 
Sipahis have murdered their officers and taken our guns, but even there tin y 
did not stand. No number of them can ffice a moderate body of Europeans 
fairly handled. Of late years, even when fighting under our own banin rs 
in a good cause, with European officers at their head, and English comrades 
at their side, they have seldom done anything ; as mutineers they cannot 
fight — they will buru, destroy, and massacre, but not fight.^* 
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to Karnal on the 17th, and arrived on the 20th. Six companies 
of the 1st Fusiliers followed on the 2l8t. Her Majesty’s 75th 
Foot and 60th liegimont of Native Infantry marched on the 
22nd. One squadron 9th Lancers and four guns will marcli on 
the 24th or 25th. The above will be at Karnal on the 28th. 
Tlie 2nd Europeans, 3rd troop 3rd brigade of Horse Artillery 
will probably follow on the 2()th. The whole will be at Karnal 
on the 30th. I propose tlien to advance witli the c.olumn 
towards Dehli on the 1st, and be opposites to Ihiglipat on the 5th. 
At this place I should wish to bo joined by the force from 
Mirath. To reach it four days may be calculated on.” “A 
small siege-train,” lie added, “ has leit Lodiami, and is expected 
here on the 25th. It will require eleven days to get it to Dehli. 
It may join us at I>agh])at on or about the 6th, the day after 
that 1 have named for the junction of your force. I depend on 
your sup])lyiiig at least one hundred and twenty Artillerymen 
to work it. You will bring, Ix^sides, according to statement 
received, two squadrons of Carabineers, a wing of the 60th 
Rifles, one light field battery, one troop of Horse Artillery, and 
any Sappers you can depend iq>on, and of course the non-com- 
missioned European officers belonging to them.” 

Whilst Arison was writing this from Ambalah, Lord Canning 
was telegrajfiiing a message to him, tlirough the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Agra, announcing the reinforcements which were 
expected at Calcutta, and adding tliat everything depended 
“upon disposing speedily of Dehli, and making a terrible 
example. No amount of severity can be too great. I will sup- 
port you in any degree of it.” There was nothing uncertain 
in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor-General, in 
his eagerness to strike a sudden and a heavy blow at the enemy, 
very much underrated the military difficulties with which Anson 
was called upon to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile 
execution of the impossible; for, on the 31 st of May, he tele- 
graphed again to the Commaiider-in-Chief, saying : “ I have 
heard to-day that you do not expect to be before Dehli till the 
9th (J une). In the mean time Kanhpur and Lakhnao are severely 
pressed, and the country between Dehli and Kanhpur is passing 
into the hands of the rebels. It is of the utmost importance to 
prevent this, and to relieve Kanhpur. But rapid action will do 
it. Your force of Artillery will enable you to dispose of Dehli 
with certainty. I therefore beg that you will detach one 
European Infantry regiment and a small force of European 
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Cavalry to the fjouth of without kee})ing them for opera- 

tioriH there, ko tliat Aligarh may he recovered and Kanhpur 
relieved immediately. It is impossihle to overrate the import- 
aiuHi of showing Enropean tr()o])s hetween Dehli and Kunhpiir,. 
Laklinao and Alhihal)ad, depend upon it.” 

Jt is easy to conceive what Avould have heen the perplexity 
in (jJeiK'ral Anson’s nulnd, if li(‘ had received these instructions. 
The recov(*iy of Dehli seemed to be an entcirprise beyond the 
reach c»f the slender means at his disposal ; but lie was expected 
alx) to o])erato in the countiy beyond, and in the straits of his 
w<‘akiu'ss to display strength on an extensive field of action. 
Tln^ Arjuy was already on its way to Dehli. For whilst tlie 
Military J )e])artments were i)rotesling their inability to move 
tlic Army, the Civilians at Ambalah — otlicially the Commis- 
sioner of the (hs-SatlaJ States, and the Deputy Commissioner of 
the district, individually Mr. George Darnes and Mr. Douglas 
Forsyth — we.re ]mtting forth their strength, moving all th(‘ 
agents beiuaith them, and emjdoying the intluence which their 
position had given them among the peo}do to accomplisli 
prom])tly and elfectually the great object now to be attained. 
It little matt(‘red if, at such a tiims the ordinary (^ivil business 
were tem])orari]y snsptaided. Jt Indioveil, at such a moment, 
every m«'in to be more or less a soldiiu*. So the Civil officers, 
not only at Ambjilah, but all around it, in the important 
country between the ,lamnah and the Satlaj,went to work right 
manfully in aid of the military authorities ; collected carts, 
collected cattle, tM)llected cooli(‘S, and brought together and 
stored in Ambalah large suj)plies of grain for the .army.* And 
this, too, in the face of difficulties and i]U])cdiments 
which would have dismayed and obstructed less 
earnest workmen ; for ever, after the fashion c)f tlieir kijul, 
Natives of all (dass(\s stood aloof, waiting and watching the issue 

* ^Ir. Lurufs, in his otUcial report, has reeaiulcd that, “As soon as it w.is 
80(11 hy tiio Couiinamlor-in-(’hiol' tluii an onward inovfanont should be made, 
ii sud'liMi dinieulty arose in the want of earria<^es. 'the Deputy Commissary- 
(ieiieial liaving ollieially deelared his imdality to ni(?et the wants of the army, 
tlie Civil Authorities were* called upon to supply the demand. At AmhaUdi 
there has ever been a ditlienlty to furnish cattle of any kind, the carts heini^ 
of a very inferior dt^^en})tion ; however, sneh as they were, tliey had to he 
jiresscd into service, and in the course of a week, after the utmost exertions, 
live Imndred carts, two thousand camels, and two thousand coolies were made 
over to th(‘ Ctimmissariat Dejiartinent ; tliirty tiionsand luuunds of grain were 
likewise coUeeteil and storid for the Army .n the town of Ambalah.^*^ 
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of events ; from the capitalist to the coolie all shrunk alike from 
rendering assistance to those whoso power might he swept away 
ill a day. 

There were other important services, which at this time the 
Civil officers rendered to their country ; doing, 
indeed, that without which all else would have 
been in vain. In the country between the Janinah 
and the Satlaj were the groat chiefs of what were known as the 
“ Protected Sikli States.” ''.rinvse states, at the commencement 
of the century, we liad resciu‘d by our interference from the 
grasp of Itanjft Singh, and even* since the time Avhen the Hajah 
of Patiala placed in tlie hands of young Charles Metcalfe the 
keys of liis fort, and said that all he ])osscssed was at the service 
of the Pritish (jovenimcnt, tiiose cliiofs, secure in tlie possession 
of their riglits, had been true to the English alliance. They 
had survived the ruin of the old Sikh Em})ire, and were grateful 
to us for the protection which we had afforded and the inde- 
pciidence which we had ])rescrved. There are seasons in the 
lives of all nations, when faith is weak and temptation is strong, 
and, for a little s])ace, the Cis-Satlaj chiefs, when the clouds of 
our first trouble were lowering over us, may have been besot 
with doubts and perplexities and fears of siding with the weaker 
j)arty. Their hesitation, however, was short-lived. The excellent 
tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took upon himsell* the responsibility 
of calling upon the Maharaj.ah of l^xtitila for assistance, smoothed 
down the a})prehensions of that chief, and he took his course 
manfully and consistently, never swerving from the straight 
path of his duty. The chiefs of Jliind and Xabha followed his 
example, and were equally true to the Pritish alliance.^ It 

* vSee Mr. Bariics’a r('])C)rt. “The lira! object was to provide for the eafcTy 
of tlio (jri’iiTid Trunk Itoad and the two stations of Tliiinesw.ar and Lodiaini, 
whirl) were witliout reliable troops. I accordingly directed the liajidi of 
Jhind to proceed to Karnal with all his available force. Tlie Maharujidi 
of Patiala, at my reipiest, sent a detaclimeiit of all arms, and threi; guns, 
under his brother, to Tluiiieswar on the Grand Trunk Koad between Arabdlah 
and Karnal. The lliijah of Nabha and the Nawiib of INIaler Kotla were 
reejuested to march with their men to Lodiuna, and the Kajah of Faridpiir 
was desired to place himself under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Firiizpur. Thus all points of the main line of road were secured, and the 
Elijah of JJiind ^y^ls also instructed to collect supiilies and carriages for the 
ti(‘id forc(i, to protect the station of Karnal,” &c. It sliould be added that 
Sir John Lawrence bad telegraphed on the 13th to “ get the Maharajah of 
Patiala to send one regiment to Thaneswar and another to Lodidna.” The 
policy from the first was to trust the great Cis-Satlaj Chiefs. 
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waH of the utmost importance, at that time, that the road from 
Ambalah to Karnal should })c kept open ; for it was to the latter 
])la(*e — once a flourishing^ military eanlonment, hut at the time 
of which I am writing deserte<l and decayed — that the troops 
iVom Amhalah were now marchine; ; and there the fujj;itives 
from Dehli had mostly asH(uuhh‘d, and somethiuo' of an attempt 
liad made to re-(ista])lish the hdiat tered ediliee of Ihitisli 

authority upon a frajj^ment of the ruins of Dehli.* Above all, 
to hold Karnal was to keep o})en the (u)mmnnicalions hetw^een 
Amhalah and Mirath, and so to facilitate the junction of the 
foi’ces from those two ])oiuts. ilap]uly for ns, in this jumdure, 
the Nawah of Karnal, a JMuhammadan nohleman and land-owner 
of large influence in that ])art of th(‘ country, threw the weight 
of his personal power into the scales on our side.f d'his, douht- 
less, was great liel]) to us: and wlum the Jhind Ihijahsent down 
his troops to Karnal, tlu^ danger of a general rising of the mixed 
]>opulation of that ])art ol’ the country had passeil away. Tlie 
Contingent ai-rivinl on the night of the iBtli, and on the follow- 
ing juorning tlu^ first (leta.(*huHmt of Euro])eans marched into 
the ca]itonment4 Meaiiwhih', the ]^ltiala Ihijah was occupyiiig 
^JMuiiu'swar, on the great liigh road hot ween Amhalah and 
Karnal, and thus tlu* c('iumunication hetwecn tliese two im- 
])ortant points was fully secured. 

At the distance of a lew miles from the station of Karnal lies 
the town of IVinipat, a place iamousin Indian annals ; for there, 
on the neighhouring ]>lain, had great armies contended, and thrice 
with tremendous carnage the destinies of India had heen decided 
on its hattle-fields. At this point the hulk of the Jhind Con- 
tingent Avais now posted, and as fresh detachments of the army 
from Amhalah marched into Karnal, the advanced guard pushed 
on to lVini})at, Avhen^ it was j^rcsent.ly joined hy the ]’ear comjjanies 
of the Fusiliers, two more scpiadroiis of the l^ancer regiment, 
and four guns, ddie Europeans, weakened though they were by 

* liri^iulicr (.t raves and IMr. he Bas, who liad etfected escape from 

Deldi, were the rc})r< scTiintiv(‘B of tlio military and civil authority. 

f Mr. llaikes shitcs, in his ‘‘Notes on tlio Kcvolt,” that “When we had 
no military force ni'ur Karnal, and all men watched anxiously the conduct 
of each local olnef, the Xawab of Karnal went to Mr. Lo Bas and addressed 
him to the following clJect; ‘ Sir, I have .sp(‘ut a sleepless night in meditating 
on the state of alTairs; I have decided to throw in my lot with yours. My 
sword, my purse, and my folhuvers are at your di.sposal.* ” 

J This ndvanc(Hl detacdiment consisted of four companies of the lat Fusi- 
liers, two Horse Artillery guns, and a s<piadron of the yth Lancers. 
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the burning boats of May, were eager for tbo conflict, and 
already there had grown up amongst them that intense hatred 
of the Native races which afterwards bore such bitten’ fruit, for 
even then they were beginning to see before them evidcnices of 
tlie destroying hand of the Insurgent. 

With the last of the European regiments General Anson left 
Amhalah, on the 25th of IMay ; and, on the 2()tli, 
May 27 . ^0 lying at Karinil, hel\)]ess and hopeless, 

Gone?i Anson. Oil the 1 ) 0(1 of death, ill tlio mortal agonies of the 
great pest of tlie country. On the following day, 
Sir Henry Barnard arrived in (lain]), a little after midnight, 
just in time, as he said, to receive the dying farewell of his 
cliief. Anson was all but gone ; but he roc'ognised his friend, 
and, in a faint voice, articulated : “ Barnard, J leave you the 
command. \'ou will say how anxious 1 liave been to do my 
duty. I cannot recover. May success attend you. God bless 
you. (xood-bye.^’* And another hour had not spent itself 
before General George Anson liad ])assed beyond the reach of 
all human praise or censure. Tlie ‘great res])onsibility thrown 
upon the Chief-Commander liad filled him with mental anxiety, 
which had increased tlie depressing influences of over-fatigue and 
exposure to the climate in the most trying season of the year. 
He had evinced much tendcu* consideration for the health of 
his men, and he was one of the first to be struck down by the 
fiery blasts of the Indian summer. Ho was a bravo soldier and 
an hoiK^st gentleman ; and another bravo soldier and honest 
g(3ntleinan, whilst the corpse lay unburiod in the next room, 
wrote a letter, saying : “ I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an officer, who, at all events, came to this country 
with the prestige of recent service with him, that not an hour 
has been lost in getting the small force now advanced as far 
as Panfpat, and I hoi^e to keep pushing on, as fast as I can get 
them up, on Dehli. The day I heard of the disaster at Dehli — 
which at Ambalah preceded any account from Mirath — I imme- 
diately despatched my son, who rode to Simlah during the 
night to warn the Commander-in-Chief, and firing him down. 
He has himself detailed all his nKJvements to you, and I cannot 
but entertain hope, had he lived, you would have taken a dif- 
ferent view of his conduct, and not attributed any want oH 

* Letter of Sir H. Barnard to Sir Charles Yorke, May 27, 1857. ‘^This,” 

he adds, ‘‘was at half-past one a.m. on tho 27th; at 2.15 he breathed his 
last.** Cholera was the immediate cause of his death. 
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cnerg;)^ to liiiii. Whatever might have been accomplished by 
an immediate rush from Miratli could not be expected from 
Ambalah. The Euro 2 >eau troo])s were all in the Hills. Nothing 
but three regiments of Native troo2)S and some Artillery 
Eur()])eans were at tiio Ifitter place ; and when tlie rcgimeut» 
on tlie Hills were assembled, the (General was met by ])rotests 
against his advance ly tlie leading Stall’ and Medical Officers of 
his Army. Idic Oommissariat dt^clared their utt(u- inability to 
move the troops ; tlii^ Jiiedical men rei)reseuted theirs to provide 
tlie rcijuisite attendanls and beaTors. Still matters went on. 
Troops were moved as fast as could be done, and arrangements 
made to nu‘et tlie dillieulty of bearers, Ammunition had to be 
procunal from J’hilur, for the men had not twenty rounds in 
their ])()uchcs, and none in store ; and the Artillery wen^ 
inefficient, as their reserve waggons wme all at Lodiana. It is 
onl}’ this day that I ('Xjieet the necessary sup])ly of ammunition 
to arrive at Ambjilah. 1 have did.ermined (I say i, for jioor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand me over the command 
when 1 arrived last night) not to wait for the siege-train.”* 
Thus ])assed away I’rom the sci^ne one of its chief actors, just 
.as tla‘ curtain had risen on the great drama of 
Eritish action. With what success Anson might 
hav(‘ ])laycd his distinguish(‘d part can now be 
only conjectured. There are those Avho believe that alike in 
wisdom and integrity far outshone all liis colleagues in the 
♦Supreme (V)uncil, and that Avhen the crisis arrived lie took in 
the sitmition and nieasurt‘d the Avork to bt^ done Avith an 
accuracy and ])rccision Avhich none beside, soldier or civilian, 
brought to bear u[>on the o 2 )ening incidents of the W.ar.| 

* Sir Henry Danuird to Sir Jolin Lawn-nee, May 27, 1857. MS. 

t See tlie .stateinenls ol’ the iintlior ef the ‘"Hod Hanijihlit “ It was a 
common ))ractiee to Mieer at Oeiu-ral Anson as a mere lloise-Gnards’ tieiicral, 
ns one wlio laid ‘gained his honours at Newmarket. Ihit it is neverthidess 
a fact that this llorse-Giiards’ (Uneral, by dint of a]»]>lication and }»ersever- 
nnci', made himsc-lf so tlioroiij^hly a mastir of Ids jaolession, that, when the 
mutiny hroki- out, lie dn-w up a jdan of operatirins, which his successor, 
a Crimean (U-ncral, carried out in all its details, rejecting ns crude and 
ridiculous the sugi.,estious sent up by the colleelive wisdom of (kaleutta.’^ 
History may not imwillingly aecept this ; but win n it is said that (general 
Auson, “ when brought, in botli the Councils ’’ — that is, the Executive and 
liCgislative Councils — “face to face Avitb men who had made legislation for 
India the study of their lives, distanced them all,” one cannot help being 
somewhat startled by the boldru*ss of tlie assertion. [The judgment recorded 
by the author of the “ lied I'ainphlet ” was based on ojiinions expressed at 
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Little time was allowed to liim to recover from tlie first shock 
of the storm before it overwhelmed and destro^^ed him. Ihit it 
would be unjust to estimate what lie did, or what ho was 
capable of doing, by tlie measuring-rod of those wlio, during 
that eventful fortnight, believed that the recovery of llehli was 
to bo accomplished by tlie prompt movement of a small and im- 
perfectly equipped British for(;e. It is not in contemporary 
utterances that we are to look for a just verdict. Wo must put 
aside all thought, indeed, of what even the wisest and the 
strongest said in the first paroxysm of perplexity, when all men 
looked to the Chief of the Army to do wliat tlicn seemed to bo 
easy, and found that it was not done. How difficult it really 
was will presently ap]:>ear. And though the result of a 
sudden blow struck at ilehli might have been successful, it is 
impossible, with our later knowledge of subsequent events to 
guide us, not to l)elievo that in tlu^ montli of May the risk 
of failure was greater than the fair i)rospoct of success. And 
wo may be sure that if Anson had flung himself headlong upon 
the stronghold of the enemy and failed, he would have been 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorant of the 
first principles of war. 

Perhaps the judgment of Lord Canning on these initial delays 
and their causes may be acce])ted as sound and 
just. “ The protracted delay,” ho wrote, “ has 
l)een caused, as far as I can gather from private 
letters from General Anson since I last wrote, by waiting for 
the siege-train, and by want of carriage for the Europeans. As 
regards the siege-train, I believe it to have been an unwise 
delay. We shall crush llehli more easily, of course ; but I do 
not believe that wo should have been exposed to any reverse for 
want of a siege-train, and the time lost has cost us dear indeed. 
As to the carriage and Commissariat, it is ini})ossiblo, in the 
absence of all information, to say how far the delay was avoid- 
able and blamable. It would have been madness to move a 
European force at this season with any deficiency of carriage 
( with cholera, too, amongst them), but 1 greatly doubt whether 
General Anson was well served in this matter of carriage. 

the time, on tlie spot, by men wlio had excellent opportunities of forming 
nil opinion. The fact remains that it wa.s only after Lord Canning had 
emancipated himself from the thraldom of tlie advisers bequeathed to him 
by Lord Dalhousie that he achieved the successes which will be recorded in 
subsequent volumes. — G. B. M.] 
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From mfiny lotttirs from lIoad-C^hifirterK which have heen he fore 
me, I am satisfied tliat, with tlie exeeptioD of one youn^ officer, 
tliero was not ;i man on the Army Staff wlio gave due tliought 
to the ])olitieal dangers of dcday and to the perils Avliieh hung 
ov(^r us elscwljer(i as long as no move was niad(^ u])on Dehli. 
With tlie Staff, tlu* M(“dieal Staff (^s])ecially, arguing the 
necessity of eoni])](*teness, and none of tliein apparently con- 
scious of th(; imimmse value of time, it is very prohahle 
that thiK} was lost. On tliis snhjeet you will see a letter from 
Sir ,lolm Lawrenc(‘ to tlu‘ Oommander-in-(hiief. It is Aery 
earnest and practical, like* all that comes from him, and I Avisli 
with all my lieart that lie had heen n(‘arer to ll(‘ad-(hiarters. 
His connsi'ls and liis tlmroiigh knowhidge of the country would 
have he.en invtiluahle. Yem must hear in mind, howcAU*!', in 
regard to his estimate of iIk* time which slionld liaA^e heen 
suliicient to ]uit tin* army in motion, lliat a great change was 
mad(i in the Oommissariat thrc'c y(‘a,rs ago, when the lh’ans[)ort 
estahlishments Aven'o giv(‘n u]), and it Avas determini'd to trust 
lieneeforward to liiring ln^asts for the occ^asion. We are now 
making tlu* first ex]»(‘rini(‘nt of this eliange. Fconomically, it 
was a ])rudenl om*, and in tim(*s of ordinary war might Avork 
well: hilt I shall he* surjn*ised if (ieneral Anson were not 
greatly im])C‘ded hy it. Could it liave heen foreseen that our 
next ojierations Avould he against our own regiments and 
suhjeets, no sane man Avould have recommended it.” 

From the deatli-hc*d of (ieneral Anson Sir Henry 1 laniard 
had recidved his inslruetions to take command of the Dehli 
Field F(U’ee. And taking that command, he cast up at once the 
dillieulties of his position. He thought that if Anson’s death 
had not heen accelerated, his last moments had heen einhittered, 
hy tli(i re})roaehes of eager-minded ciAulians, who could not 
measure military diihculties as they are measured hy soldiers; 
and li(‘ felt that, in the execution of his duty to his country, he 
might bring like censure upon himself. He Avas in a iiOAad and 
AAcholly unanticijiated ])osition,* and he felt that he Avas ex]K'cted 

* “It its II novel j)oyiliun,” lie wrote to Sir Joliii Lawrence, “for an oflicer 
to find liiinyelf placed in who coni(‘s to the coiintrv prepared to treat its army 
us Ids own ; to make every allowance for the difference of constitution; to 
encourage its past gf)od deeds and lionouralde name ; to liave ‘ side blows of 
reproof,’ becausii be lias nut treated them with the utmost severity, and 
rather sought occasion to disgrace than endeavour to support them. That 
I have endeavoured to support them I fully admit, and, if a fault, I must 
bear the blame." — MS. Correspondence. 
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to do what was impossihlo. ]hit ho went resolutely at the work 
before him ; and flung himself into it with an amount of energy 
and activity which excited the admiration and surprise of nnn^li 
younger men. He determiiu'd, on the morning of the 27tli, not 
to wait for the siege-train, but after exchanging sonn^ six- 
pounders for nine-pounders, to marcli on to Delili, forming a 
junction on the way with the Miratli force under Brigadier 
Wilson. “ So long as 1 exercisi) any powtir,’* ho wrote to 
Lawrence on the day after Anson’s death, “you may rest 
assured that every energy shall be devoted to tlie objects 1 have 
now in xdew, viz., concHintrating all the force 1 can collect at 
Dehli, securing the bridge at Baghpat, and securing our com- 
munication with Miratli. For those objects all is nowin actual 
motion. The last column left Amlnilah last night, and tlie 
siege-train will follow under escort, provided by Mr. Barnes. T 
have noticjod to the (Jommissariat that su]iplies will ])0 required, 
and hoi )0 that, when within two days’ marcli of Hehli, our pre- 
sence may have the influence you anticipate, and you may soon 
hear of our being in possession of the place.” On tlie 81st lie 
wrote from (hirumla : “1 am pr(‘])aring with the Commanding 
Engineer the 2 )lan of the position to take u]) when we reach 
Delili, and hope that no let or hindrance will t>rovent our being 
ready to act upon the place by the hth.” 

Tlie force from Ambalah was now in full march upon Dehli. 
The scorching heat of the sumnier, which was t iking terrible 
eftect upon the health of the Euro])ean soldicoy, i^ rbado much 
marching in the daytime. fl’lie flerce sun beat down upon the 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary sleep, or 
vainly courting it, theni was stillness, almost as ol death, in our 
camp. But with the coolness of evening Life returned. The 
lassitude was gone. Men emerged from their tents and were 
soon in all the bustle and jireparation of the coming march. TJie 
clear starlit nights are said to have been “ delicious.”^ But as 
the English soldier marched on beneath that great calm cano])y 
of heaven, there was within him the turmoil and the bitterness 
of an avenging thirst for blood. It fared ill with those against 
whom charges were brought of inflicting injury upon fugitives 
from Dehli. Some villagers, believed to be thus guilty, were 
seized, tried, condemned, and executed amidst every possible 


* See the “ History of the Siege of Dehli, by One who Served there,” for 
a very animated account of the march. 
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indignity that could Lo ])nt upon them by our soldiers under 
the approving smiles of their officers.* And ever as they 
inarched on, there was an eager desire to find criminals and to 
oxecute judgment ut)on them ; and it was not easy for the 
hands of autliority to restrain the retributive impulses of our 
people. 

Tlie day of action was now not far distant; and all believed 
that it would ])e a day of signal retribution. “Most of the 
men,” it has been said, “believed that one battle would decide 
the fate of tlie mutinous regiments. They would fight in 
the morning ; tliey would drink their grog in Dehli at night.” | 
Even tlie sick, in the hospital tents, sat u]), declared that tliey 
were well, and with feeble voic^es im])lored to be discharged 
that tliey might be led against the hated enemy. But 
Laniard’s force was weak, and impatient as were his troops to 
2)usli forward, it was necessary that they should form a junction 
with AYilson’s brigade, which was advancing from Mirath, on 
the other side of the river. AVhat that lirigade had done since 
the disastrous night of the loth of May must now be briefly 
related. 


* “ TIki ficrcc'iir.ss of ilio men increased every day, ortcii venting itself on 
ilu) cain|Ksrrvants, ninny of wlioin ran away. Tlie jirisoners, during the few 
hourH between tlieir trial and execution, wen‘ unceabingly tormented by the 
.soldiiTH. They pulled their iiair, jiricked tlaun with their bayonets, and 
lorced tluiii to < nt cow’s liesh, while ollicers stood by approving .” — History 
4)f iliv Siv(jr of Jh'ltli, hy One who Served there. 

t “The liiBlory of the siege of Dehli, by one who served there.” 
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CHArTER VI. 

THE MAHCH UPON DEIILI. 

Ox the day after that dreadful nipht at Mfrath, which wit- 
nessed the first horrors of the revolt, it was the 

effort of the authorities to concentrate all the snr- Mfrath after 

. . , 111 outbreak. 

viving Europeans, and such jiroporty as could bo ^ay 12-27. 
suYod, within tlio English quarter of the great 
Cantonment. All the outlying piquets and sentries were 
therefore recalled ; and all who lived heyond the now lino of 
defence were brought in and lodged in a capacious public build- 
ing used as the Artillery School of Instruction, and known as 
the Eamdamah. There also the treasure was brought from the 
( bllectorate, and safely guarded against tlie jilunderers, who 
were roaming about the ])lace. For tlie predatory classes wore 
now making higli festival, the escaped convicts from the gaols, 
the Gujars from the neighbouring villages, and all the vile scum 
and refuse of the bazaars were glorying in the great paralysis 
of authority which had made crime so easy and so profitable. 
From the Cantonment the great harvest of rapine stretched out 
into the surrounding district. There was no respect of persons, 
races, or creeds. All who had anything to lose and lacked 
strength to defend it, were ruthlessly despoiled by the 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on the highway ; the 
mails were plundered ; houses were forcibly entered and sacked, 
and sometimes all the inmates butchered.* And so entirely had 
all semblance of British authority disappeared, that it was 

* Take the following illustration from the Official Report of Mr. Com- 
missioner Williams : “ Ramdial, a prisoner confined in the Civil Gaol under 
a decree for arrears of rent, hastened to his village, Bhojpur, during the 
liiglit of the 10th, and the next day at daybreak collected a party and 
attacked a money-lender who had a decree against him, and murdered him 
and six of his household.’’ 

VOL. II. K 
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believed that the Englisli in Mfrath had been slain to a 
man.* 

Meanwhile, witli tlie ])roverl)ial rapidity of evil tidings, news 
liad travelled ii]) from Jlehli, which left no doubt of the total 
defeat of tlie Eiiglisli, tlio IToelamation of the IVidi shall, and the 
concentration of the rebel troops, who, it was believed, would 
soon return to Miratli with all the immense resources of the 
great Magazine at their command. And presently fugitives 
(;ame in willi the sad details of mutiny and massacre, and 
exciting narratives of tlieir own })rovidontial escapes, j All this 
increased tlie general consternation. It was plain now that 
there was wide-spread revolt. All Civil authority was 
])ractically sus])ended ; so Martial Law was proclaimed in the 
joint names of Ceneral ITewitt and Mr. (Jreathed ; and the first 
who tasted the ready justice of the im2)rovi8ed gallows was the 
butcher from the Hazaar, who had brutally murdered Mrs. 
Chambers in her liouse. Hut this seems to have been an 
isolated act of vigour, due rather to the energy of an individual 
than to the joint authority from which the edict had pro- 
ceeded. J 

On the 16 th an incident occurred which increased the general 


* Sco description of tin* state of Miralli after the outbreak given by Major 
(f. W. WillianiH in liis “ Narrativi^ of events”: “I found the whole of the 
station south of the Ntda and Hegam’s Bridge abandoned, for liere the storm 
that was to shako Iinlia to its basis lirst broke out, and tin' ravagt s there 
visible were, strange to say, not accoinplislied by bauds of soldiery formidable 
from their arms and diseij)liue, but by mobs of wretched rabble (hundreds of 
whom would have been instantaneously scattered by a few rounds of grape), 
and this in the face of an overwhelming European force. The General of 
Division, with several oflicers, inliabited one of the Horse Artillery barracks, 
whilst most of the residents occupied the Field Magazine, now universally 
known as the far-famed Damdaniah, an enclosed space of about two hundred 
yards square, with walls eight feet higl], a ditch and four bastions at each 
corner. Thus strengihened, it was defensible against any number of rabble 
insurgents unprovided with heavy guns or mortars. So completely were the 
rest of the cantonments deserted, that many Natives believed that every 
European had been exterminated, and tbeir power being unseen, unfelt, was 
readily 8U{)[)osed to have been subverted.” 

t Among those who escaped from Dehli, but perished on the way, was the 
gallant leader of the little party that defended the great Dehli Magazine. 
It is stated that Willoughby was murdered, with several companions, by the 
iuhabitauts of a village near the Hiudau river. 

I Ante, page 55. 
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consternation. Sixty miles from Miratli, on the Ganges Canal, 
lies Kiirki, the Head-Qiiaj ters of the Eiigineeiiog 
science of the country. There the great Thomason 
College, with its famous workshops, was in all 
the bustle and animation of its varied mechanical industry. 
There was the centre of the Irrigation Department, whence 
issued the directing authority that (;ontrolled the great system 
of Canal Works which watered the thirsty land. Idiere, 
too, was })()sted the regiment of Sa]>2>ers and Miners — trained 
and educated Native militaiy Engineers under European officers. 
It was a great thriving ])e(‘--hive ; and that month of May found 
the workers in all their wonted ^^encef ul activ^ity, with jilans 
and })rojects suited to the atmosphere of (juiet times, and no 
thought of coming danger to disturb the even tenor of dailj^ 
life. “No community in the world,” wrote one, who maybe 
said to have been the chief of this 2)ro8|)erous 
colony, “ could liave been living in greater security 
of life and })ro])erty,” when Major Fraser, who commanded the 
Saj^ipers and Miners, received an express from the General at 
Mirath, ordering him to proceed by forced marches to that 
station, as the Sii)ahi regiments were in o])en revolt. When 
intelligence of this summons reached Colonel Baird Smith, he 
at once suggested that tlie regiment should be des])atched by 
the route of the Ganges Canal. To this Fraser readily agre^ed ; 
and within six hours Ixmts were prc2)ared sufficient for the 
conveyance of a thousand men. The regiment mustered only 
seven hundred and thirteen, who were cquij^ped and ready for 
the journey, when another cx2)res8 came ordering two com- 
panies to stand fast at liurki, for the 2)rotection of that place. 
So eventually some five hundred men set out, under Fraser, for 
Mirath. 

Then came to liurki the news of the Dehli massacre. And 
as the Sapi^ers were moving down to Mirath, 

Baird Smith was making admirable arrange- 
ments for the defence of the great engineering 
depot, in which he took such earnest and loving interest. 
Officially, he was Superintendent-General of Irrigation in 
the North-Western Provinces ; a most useful functionary, 
great in all the arts of j)eace, and with a reputation which any 
man might be proud to possess. But the man of much science 
now grew at once into the man of war, and Eurki became a 

K 2 
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j^arrison under liis command. Not an hour was lost.* Those 
indeed were times when to lose an hour might be to lose 
everything ; and Haird Smith knew that there was no erner- 
g(}ucy against which he might not he called upon to provide. 
Even the companies of Sappers, Avhich had been left for the 
defence of Iturki, might soon become a source of infinite danger. 
It was soon settled that the worksho])8 should become the 
citadel, to which women and children might be removed; and 
there, on the 1 (hb of May, all these helidess ones, little less 
than a hundred f in number, were comfortably accommodated 
in the sciveral rooms, whilst to each of our male people some 
(itting duty was assigned. Their number was not much 
greater than that of the women and children ; and half of theiii 
wer(5 noii-comlKitants, clerks attached to the establishment, and 
little accustomed to the use of arms. The trained soldiers were 
but about fifty J in number, with eight or ten good officers ; 
and of thes(5 i laird Smith took the command, telling them olF 
into different guards, and organising different departments, scv 
that nothing was omitted or neglected that could add to the 
defence of the jdace. 

The Sa})per companies, suspected of disloyalty from the first, 
were jdaced under their officers in charge of the College build- 
ings. Baird Smitli had talked to some of their leading men, 
endeavouring to allay the obvious excitement among them by 
friendly ex])lanations and assurances ; and after that, ho said, 
“ 1 could do no more.” The wretched story of the bone-dust 
flour was rife amongst them, and there was a vague fear, as in 


* “ It \vji8 at (layl)reiik that I received the first itiliiuation of the Mirath 
muliny and uiaHsacri^ When I went to the porch of my liouse to mount my 
horse for a morning rid(‘, 1 found Medlicott, our geological professor, sitting* 
there, looking oppressed witli some painful intelligence, and, on my asking 
what the matter was, lie then told me that about an hour before, Fraser, tlie 
Ck)mmandant of th(‘ Sappers and IMiners, had received an express from the 
(General at ISIirath, ordering him to proceed by forced marches to that place. 
I immediately suggested the Ganges Canal route instead of forced marches, 
whicli would have fatigued the men much, and made them untit for service.’^ 
— MS. ConrHpondcncA' of Colonel Ihiird Smith. 

t There were on the 28th of JMay fifty women and forty-three children, 
according to the Disposition List of the Rurki Garrison of that day. 

X Baird Smith, in a hdter dated May 30th, says that the trained soldiers 
were only about thirty, but the number given in the text is on the authority 
of the nominal roll of the garrison. 
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3t]ier places, of a meditated attack by the British, taking them 
l)y surprise, disarming, and then destroying them. In snch a 
state of feeling every circumstance of an excej)tional eliaracter 
is misinterpreted into an indication of otfence, and when it was 
known to the Sap])crs at Kurki that the Sirmiir Ihittalion — a 
regiment of Gurkalis commanded by Major Charles Iteid — was 
coming down from Dehra, on its way to Miratli,^ a lerriblo 
susjhcion took possession of them ; they believed it was a hostile 
movement against tlicmsclves. When this became known to 
Baird Smith, he sent an express to Reid reqiu'sting him not to 
march upon Riirki, but to make straight for t]u‘ Canal, and at 
once to embark in the boats that were waiting for liim. Reid 
grasped the position at once, and acted upon the suggestion. 
Rrc tending that lie had missed his way, he asked for a guide to 
lead him straight to the banks of the Canal, and so tiny 
inarched on to the boats without increasing the general alarm. 
And, said Reid, Baird Smith “was right beyond doubt, {ind his 
good judgment and forethought may have been — indeed, 1 f(3(d 
pretty sure it was — the means of saving the place and the lives 
of the ladies and children.” 

Meanwhile, the main body of the Sa})por8, under Major 
Fraser, had inarched into Mirath. Not without Mutiny of 
some feelings of suspicion and alarm, they had thoSappoM. 
moved down the great Canal ; l)ut tlieir behaviour 
had, on the whole, been ordtndy, and when, on the 15th, tlnjy 
arrived at theii' destiinition, there was no I'oason to doubt their 
lidelity. Brought, liowever, into the immediate presence of a 
large Ixtdy of European troops, who had the blood of their 
slaughtered countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs only a single spark to draw 
forth the latent fire. It soon fell. It seems that the Com- 
mandant had promised them that they should retain charge of 
their own ammunition. Ho had no intention of breaking faith 
with them ; but he desired that, for greater security, it should 
be stored in a bonib-j)roof building, which had been placed at 
liis disposal. If the object of this had been carefully explained 


* Immediately on receiving intelligence of the state of affairs at Miralh, 
Baird Smith had written to Major Reid, warning him that his services 
would most probably be required at that place, and offering to provide boats 
for the regiment. A day or two afterwards the summons came from Ilead- 
Quarters. 
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to tho men, they would prol)ably have assoiitcd without a 
murmur. But when, on the day after their arrival, the ammu- 
nition was being conveyed to its destination, tbe Sipahis sus- 
pected treaeh(iry, resented the removal of the magazine, stopped 
tlje laden cj^rts, and broke into open mutiny. An Afghan 
Sipahi fir(?d his piece from behind the ( •onimandant, and Fraser 
hill, shot through the back. Others fired at Adjutant Mansell, 
but missed him ; and the Native non-commissioned officer who 
was in attendance on Fraser was killial in the alfray. Having 
done this, the mutineers broke and fled, but tlieir victory was 
but short-lived. A troop of th(i Carabinccirs and some Horse 
Artilh'iy guns were let loose ujum tliem. 'The greater number 
es(iai)ed ; but some fifty of the fugitives were overtaken outside 
cantonments among the sand-hills, and were killed. And so 
the Sappers and Miners, as a regiment, ceasial to exist. Two 
companies, however, which were at work in another part of 
Mirath, were disarmed and set to work on th(i fortilication of 
the Damdamah. 

After this, there was, for a time, a lull at Mirath. The 
dc'stniction of tlu^ Sa])pers was, iierhaps, regarded 

Inactivity at as a, c;ius(‘ ot Congratulation and a source ol con- 
M/nith. iidenee, and as the advancing month brought with 
it mt new alarms, and it seemed that the mutineers Avero 
resolved to concentratt^ tludr strtmgth at Delili, and not to 
(‘iiu'rge then (!e— as pco])lo Avhose lighting powers were greater 
behind walls — things b(>gan gradually to assume a cheerful 
comjtlexion, and tlie inmates of the Artillery School ceased to 
tremble as they talla'd of wliat was to come. But tlioro was 
vexation in liigli ])laces. The telegraph line Ixdweeii Mirath 
and Agra was sometimes, if not always o])en ; and Licutenant- 
(Jovernor Colvin, Avho never could lose sight of the fact that 
th(‘r(^ w(?re a battalion of English Ivifles, a regiment of English 
Dragoons, and two batteries of English Artillery at Mirath, 
was constantly urging them, for God’s sake, to do something. 
Thinking, after a while, that it Avas quite useless to exhort 
General JlcAvitt to put forth any actiAuty in such a case, Colvin 
addressed himself to Ih’igadier AVilson, thus virtually setting 
aside the General of Division. Nettled by this, lIcAvitt tele- 
graphed to Agra respectfully to request that the Lieutenant- 
(fovernor Avould transmit through him orders to his subordinates 
Avhen such a step could cause no delay. But the Lieutenant- 
Governor still continued to telegraph to the Brigadier, beseeching 
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liim to go out in force so as to keep open tlie main road and 
to prevent dangerous combinations of revolted troops tlnongli- 
out the Duab. “ What plan/’ he liad asked, “ does Brigadier 
Wilson propose for making the Mirath force actively useful in 
checking an advance down the Duab? If the mutineers leave 
Dehli in force, it is })lain that no wing of a corps, or even a 
single corps, could stay their march. Therefore a move in 
strength to Balandshahr seems to be the rigiit one.” And now 
the Agra authorities continued to urge these movements, but 
were met by protests that it would be inex])edient to divide the 
force. “The only plan,” said Wilson, “is to concentrate our 
European force, and to attack Ik^hli. He had consulted,” he 
said, “with all the Euro])eaii officers in the force, and they 
were unanimously of opinion that aiiy movement of the force 
IVom Mirath would be liighly imprudent without the orders of the 
Commander-in>Chief, as it might counteract any movement that 
he might be forming.” “ To move in full strength,” he added, 
“ would involve the abandonment of all the sick, women and 
children and [ ].” Then came the inevitable story that 

“ the Commissariat report that they cannot supply carriage for 
a force of half the strength ; ” and yet it was, numerically, but 
a small force that would have taken the lield.^ So Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Mirath f(jr assistance. 

It has been shown that, as one result of the inactivity of this 
beautiful force of all arms, a belief gained ground in the ad jacent 
country that the English at Mii-atli had all been killed to a 
man. Although the surrounding villages w(‘re swarming with 
robber-clans, who had murd(‘red our people and sacked our 
houses, it was not until the 24th of May, two weeks after the 
great tragedy, that a small party of our Dragoons was sent out 
to chastise the inmates of one of these nests of 
])lunderers. On that day, for the first time, the j>eatiJof 
English magistrate, Mr. Johnston, obtained the 
assistance of troops to enable him to suj)press the overflowing 
crime of the district. The village of Iktiapur was then burnt, 
and the people learnt that English soldiers were still alive in 


* In this telegraphic message it is stated tliat the force consisted of — 
Eifles, 700 ; Carabineers, mounted, ^80; dismounted, 100; Artillery recruits, 
undrilled, 804. As some portion of the efficient, and all the inefficient men 
would have been left in Mirath, the number for field-service would not have 
exceeded 1000. 
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Mirath. But the demoiistration was aii ill-fated one. For 
Johnston, wlio had p!;one out with the troops, riding homewards 
in hot haste, wlicn the work was done, eager to be again actively 
employed, was fearfully injured hy the falling of his horse, and 
three days afterwards ex])ired. 

But tiie Mi'ratli Brigade had now done with inaction. The 
“orders of the Commandcr-in-( liief,” for which it 
wiiHam ])een waiting, had ari’ived.* It had been 

sup])Osed for some time that the road between 
Karnal and Mirath was closed ; but in the camp of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief there was an officer, e(]ual to any difficult work, 
who volunteered to carry despatclnjs to the latter place, and to 
bring back the much-needed information of the state of Wilson s 
Brigade. Fliis was Jneutenant William llodson, a man of rare 
energy of character, wdio was then serving with the 1st (Com- 
pany’s) Fusilim’s. lie had been, yojirs before, one of that little 
Ijand of ]:)ione('rs wlio, under Henry Lawrence, had cleared the 
way for the civilisation of the Paiijab, and he had afterwards 
risen to the command tJ* Unit famous (luide tVu'ps, the institution 
of whic’h liad beiai one of the inost elierished and the most 
successiul ]n’oji‘cts of his accom])lish(Ml child. But, amidst a 
career of tlu^ brightest ])r()mise, a lieavy cloud had gatliered 
over liini, and he had ri^joini'd his old regiment as a subaltern, 
chafing under a sense ot w'rong, and eager to clear himself from 
what he declared to be unmerited imputations upon his cha- 
racter. d’his gloom was upon him when General Anson, 
discerning his many fine (jualities, oifered him a jdace in the 
Department of tlielhiartermaster-Geiieral, and especially charged 
him with the intelligeuco branch of its duties, in prosecution of 
which he was to raise a body of a hundred horse and fifty foot.’]* 
This was at Ambalah, to which place he had inarched down 
with his regiment from Dagshai. He was soon actively at 
work. He hastened down to Karnal, and there picking^ up 
some horsemen of the Jhfnd Itajah’s Contingent, rode into 
Jlirath, a distance of seventy-six miles, delivered his despatches, 
took a bath, a breakfast, and a little slec]), and then rode back 
with papers for the Commander-in-Chief. Meanwhile, the bulk 
of the Mirath Brigade was in the bustle of preparation for an 


♦ See antcy p. 118. 

t This onler was subsequently extended to the raising of “an entire new 
regiment of Irregular Horse.” 
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advance, under AVilson, to join tlie column which was moving 
down from the hills to the attack of Dehli. Many then, who 
had chafed under the restraints of the past fortnight, took 
fresh heart, and panted with the excitement of coming action. 
In high spirits, the troops imirched out of cantonments on the 
night of the 27th of May. The column consisted 
of two squadrons of the Carahineers ; a wing of the 
light field battery; Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery; two 
eighteen-])()under guns, all manned by Europeans; with some 
Native 8a})pers and Irn'giilar jforse. Brigadier Archdale 
AVilson commanded the force, and Mr. Ilervey Greathed accom- 
panied it as civil ollicer. And with tliem rode, at the head of 
an improvised body of Horse, Jan Eishan Khan, the Afghan 
chief, who, unlike most of his countrymen, tliought that he was 
bound to do something in return for the liritish 2 >ension, which 
su}) ported him and his house.* 

The marches of the two first days were uneventful. No 
enemy aj)peared, and Greathed believed tliat the 
rebel force would not attem])t to give us ])attle jiioiMtUos 
excej)t before the walls of Dehli. But when, on 
the 30th of May, AVilson’s force reached (Eiazi- 
ud-din Nagar,f near the river Ilindan, there were signs of a 
coming struggle. Flushed with success, and confident in their 
strength, the mutineers had left their strongliold, and had come 
on to give battle to the Mirath J>rigad(5 l)efore its junction with 
the force from Ambalali. They had jdanted some heavy guns 

* The feeling generally, at tliis time, and in Home inslanceH the conduel, 
of the Afghan ])enHioner8, of whom there was quite a colony in liodiami, 
denoted tlie ingratitude of rae^;. See Mr. KiekottH’s intereBtiug Lodiana 
Report, “Tapers relating to the Mutiny in the Tanjab, 1S57.” 

t The position is thus described by Baird Smith in the unpublished 
fragment of history, to which I have above referred : “ This town, of respect- 
able size, and with some ancient traces of walls, stands on the left bank of 
the Hindan, about a mile from that river. A long causeway carries the 
(Jrand Trunk Road across the broad valley, within which the stream, shrunk 
during the scorching heats of May to a mere rivulet, wanders in a channel of 
extreme tortuosity, fordable both for infantry and artillery, though, from the 
prevalence of quicksands, the process is not altogether free from risk of 
mishap. A suspension bridge spans the stream, and on the right bank the 
causeway is covered by a toll-house, capable, if need were, of some defence. 
Villages, furnishing considerable means of resistance in their inud-wallcd 
houses and narrow lanes, are scattered at intervals along the road, and the 
ground in ridges of sensible magnitude on both banks, but especially on the 
right.’* 
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on a ridge to the right of their position, and from this point 
they opened fire upon our people. Then the eighteen-pounders, 
under Light, and Scott’s field battery, made Augorous answer, 
and under their cover tlie British Kiflemen advanced, and 
moving along the causeway, came to close quarters with the 
enemy, h’or some time a stubborn conflict was maintained ; 
but our Horse Artillery, under Henry Tombs, su]q)orted by the 
(larabineiirs, dash(;d to the right, crossed the Hindan, making 
liglit of its rugged bank and dangerous bed, and successfully 
turned tlie left flank of the enemy. Under the galling fire 
then poured in u])on them the mutineers reeled and staggered, 
and presently broke. Some took refuge in a village, whence 
they were diiven by our Riflemen, and soon the whole body of 
the enemy were in ignominious flight towards the walls of 
Jiehli. Hive of their guns fell into our hands, and they left 
many of their fighting men behind them. Our own loss would 
have been small, but for the explosion of an {immunition- 
waggon ; not by an accident of warfare, but by an act of 
resolute and sacrificial courage on the })art of one of the 
mutineers. A Si])ahi of the 1 Ith Regiment delilxu’ately dis- 
ciharged his musket into the midst of the combustibles just as a 
]>arty of tlie Rifles, under (\xptain Andrews, were gallantly 
seizing tlie gun to which the cart belonged. The explosion 
(;ost the man iiislife; but Andrews and some of his followers 
Avere killed liy it, and others wen; carried wounded from the 
scone.* It taught us that among the mutineers were some 
braA^e and desjierate men, who were ready to court instant 
ileath for th(‘ sake of the national cause. Many acts of heroism 
of this kind brighten up the history of the Avar, and many 
more Avere, doubtless, performed, of which History has no 
record. 

The mutineers fled in hot haste to Dehli, Avhere tliey were 
reviled for their disgraceful failure, and sent back 
reinforced, to try whether Fortune would help 
them on another day. Stimulated by ])romises of largo rewards 
to achieve a great success in honour of the restored monarchy, 


* ** Tlie of1ic(Ts that night drank in solemn silence to the memory of the 
brave departed, and liom the manner in which the toast was proposed by 
Dr. Iniies, the surgeon of the regiment, and received by every officer and 
member of the mesa, I am sure, from his gallantry and other estimable 

qualities, that the memory of poor Andrews will be long and fondly cherished 
by them .*^ — The Chaplain's {Mr, liotton's) Narrativa. 
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tliey again marched to the Ilindan. That day was our Whit- 
Sunday. There was no Church parade. 15ut the morning was 
ushered in by the most solemn and beautiful of all our Church 
services — that of the Ibirial of the Dead. There was genuine 
sorrow for those who had fallen as they were laid in un- 
consecrated ground, “ a babool tree and a milestone marking the 
s})ot.” * Little space was then left for iiiournful reflections. 
It was soon known that the Sipahis wore returning to the 
attack. About noon our bugles sounded the alarm. The 
enemy had taken up a position on the ridge to the right of the 
Ifindan, about a mile from our advanc(‘xl ])Osts on the bridge. 
Lushing forward his guns, he opened a heavy lire upon Wilson’s 
force. This was a signal for our advance, d’he Artillery wore 
sent forward to rei)ly to the enemy’s fire — the Kilies, with two 
of Scot t’s guns, occu])ying the head of the bridge. The battle, 
which then raged for some two hours, wiis almost wliolly an Artil- 
lery fight.l lint Cavalry and Infantry were exposed ])oth to the 
lire of the enemy, and to the more irresistible assaults of the 
sun. It was the last day of May, one of the hottest days of the 
year. The fiery blasts of the summer were aggravated by the 
heat thrown from the smouldering embers of the burnt villages. 
The thirst of our people was intolerable, yome were smitten 
down by sun-stroke ; others fell exhausted by the way ; and 
there is a su8])icion that some were destroyed by water poisoned 
by the enemy.f But, in spite of all these depressing cir- 
cumstances, Wilson’s troops drove the enemy fi’om their position. 
When the firci of the mutineers had somewhat slackened, the 
Brigadier ordered a general advance of his force, and the 
Sipahis recoiled before it. But although they felt that they 
could not hold their ground and continue the battle, they did 
not fly, shattered and broken, as on the preceding day. Having- 
discharged into our advancing columns a tremendous shower of 


* Cliaplaiu’s Narrative. 

t “ The conduct of Tornba’s troop yesterday was tlio admiration of every 
one ; for a long time tliey were engaged on two sides with the enemy's 
artillery. Light then got his two eigliteen-pounders down to the river-bank 
and drew off the fire u})oij himself, and paid it back with interest .” — Jlervey 
GreathetVs Letters. Lieutenant Berkins, of the Horse Artillery, was killed 
by a shot from one of the enemy’s guns. 

X This is stated by Mr. llotton, who says : “ Some were sun-stricken, some 
slain, and a hiw, whose cruel thirst induced them to slake it with water 
provided by the ein my in vetsels containing strong corrosive poison, were 
thus deprived of life.” 
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grape-shot, they limbered up their guns before the smoke had 
dispersed, and fell back in orderly array. Exhausted by the 
cruel heat and sutfering agonies of thirst, the English soldier 
could not im})rove his victory by giving cliase to the retiring 
enemy. '^I'lio mutineers carried off all their guns and stores, 
and made good tluur retreat to Delili. But they had been thus 
twice beaten in fair fight ])y inferior numbers, and had nothing 
but their disgrace to carry back with tliem and to lay at the 
foot of tlieir King. 

In the Englisli camp thcr(‘ was great rejoicing ; and as the 
news spread, all men were gladdened by the tliought that the 
tide now seemed to have turned, and that retribution, whicli, 
though delayed, was certain, was now overtaking tlie (‘iiomies 
of our race and the murderers of our })eople. The old stern 
courage had been again asserted, and with the old results. 
Success had returned to our ranks ; and there was special 
cause for congratulation in the fa(it that Wilson, with a portion 
only of the old Mirath Brigade, had beem the first to inflict 
punishment on the rebels, and among them upon some of the 
very men who liad prevailed against us so grievously a little 
time bofor(‘. But tlie situation of the little force on th(‘ llindari 
was not without its ])erils. It was doul)tfiil whether our troops, 
exhausted as they were by th(‘- work that they had done under 
that liery sky, could successfully sustain another attack, if, as 
was probable, tlie enemy vshould come out again from Delili, 
and in increased numliers. But the month of June 
came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but a 
welcome reinforcement. The (hirkah n^gimont, nearly five 
hundred strong, liaving moved U}) from Balandsludir, marched 
into camp, under its gallant Cominandant, Major Charles Keid. 
At first they were taken for a body of the enemy marching 
upon our rear. But no sooner were they identified than the 
British troops turned out and welcomed them with lusty cheers. 

Meanwhile the Delili Field Force, under Barnard, had 
marclied down to Alipiir, which lies at a distance 
MoveinentH twclvo uiilcs froiu Dclili. It arrived there on 
force!* the 5th of June, and was halted until the Miratli 
troops could come up from the Jlindan. There 
had been some want of understanding between the commanders 
of the two forces as to the nature of the operations and the 
point of junction. It had been thought, at one time, that it 
would bo strategically expedient to move upon Dehli from both 
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hanks of the Jamnah; and after the battles of the Ilindan, 

Wilson’s force had halted for orders from the chief. Those 

orders wore received on the 4th of June. That evening Wilson 

commenced his march, and soon after midnight on the morning 

of the 6th ho crossed the Jamnah at Baghpat. The delay was 

a source of bitterness to the Ambalah troops, who wore furiously 

eager to fall upon the enemy. Fresh tidings of mutiny and 

murder had reached them, and the blood of officers and men 

alike was at fever heat. The impatience, however, was but 

short-lived. Wilson was now close at hand. And already the 

waiting was bearing goo<l fruit. On the 6th the 

® 1 ^ ^ Juno 6. 

siege-train arrived. 

Orders for the equipiiujit of the train had been received on 
the 17th of May. On the morning of the 24th, 
the gates of the Fort Avero opened. The guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all 
ready. Sipahis of the 3rd regiment at Philiir had volun- 

teered to escort the train ;* and, with some tr()o])ers of the 9 th 
Irregular cavalry, they now marched upon the Satlaj. The 
bridge was still passable, and the train crossed over. Two 
hours afterwards the boats, wliicli spanned the river, had been 
swe])t away by the Hooding waters. But, altJiough the Sipahis 
of the 3rd regiment, who had then the game in their hands, 
had suffered tlio train to cross the bridge, it was known that 
they were mutinous to the core.l So when the whole line of 
ordnance was secure on the other hank of the river, it was 
(piietly exjdained to the 8i})ahis of the 3rd that their services 
were no longer needed. A contingent of Horse and Foot had 
been furnished by the Kajah of Nabha, and it Avas now ready to 
relieve the men of tlie suspected regiments. Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, witli which the detachment of Irregular Cavalry 


* The train coiibistcd of eight ciglitcen-iKmiiders, four eight-inch howitzers, 
twelve five-auJ-a-half inch mortars, and lour eiglit-incJi mortars (Norman). 
The officer in charge of tlio train was Lieutenant Griffith. Major Kaye 
commanded the whole detachment. 

t This is an iiistaiico of wiiat has been called the “inexplicable incon- 
sistency ” of the Sipaliis, wlio so often allowed their best opportunities to 
escape; but Mr. Ricketts sufficiently affords a clue to it when, in his interest- 
ing Lodiand Report, he says that they were pledged in concert with others 
to a certain course of procedure, and that no temptation of immediate 
advantage could induce them to diverge from the programme. The later 
history of this corps will be found in Book VI, 
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moved forward, tlio train laboured on to Auibalah, which it 
reached on th(‘ 27th of May. J>ut a now difficulty awaited it 
there ; for, altliough the gunn had arrived, tliey were useless 
for want of gunners. A weak company was, tluTefore, despatclied 
from Finizjair l)y bill lock -train, to be afterwards strengthened 
by recruits from Mirath. Meanwhile, the ])osition of tlie train 
wjis not without its surrounding dangers. The Nasin Thittalion, 
which had been guilty of such shameful defection in the hour of 
our need, Inid (‘ome into Ambalah, and the 8i])ahis of the ^th 
were striving to induce the (liirkahs to coinlnne with them to 
vseize the guns and to march to Dehli.* The })lot, liowever, was 
frustrated, and tlie siege-train 2)assed on safely to llead- 
Quartors.f 

On the 7th of dune, amidst li(‘arty welcomings and warm 
, crmgratulations, the JMirath contiiigcuit marched 

jjmetion \vith gaily into Alipiii*. At one o’clock on tlie following 
the* Mirath momiug tlu^y c.onnumnaMl the march on Dehli, 
thirsting for the battle. Tlioir scouts had told 
thorn that the eiuauy wen^ strongly posted in front of the 
approaches to tln^ city, resohit(‘ to contest the ])rogross of the 
Britisli Force. Novvr siiuje the first English soldier loaded his 
piece or iinslKsathed liis sword to smite tlie dark-faced, white- 
turbaned Aloor or (iiintii — not even wlien Clive’s army, a 
century belbre, laiid(!d in Eengal to inflict retribution on the 
perpetrators of tin* great crime of the Black Hole — had our 
people iuovcmI forward iimhu’ the im])ulse of such an eager, 
Imrning desire to be amongst the murderers of tlieir race, as on 
that early .liine morning, when Barnard’s fighting men knew 
that the mutineers of Mirath and Dehli were witliiu their reach. 
It had been ascertained that the enemy were strongly posted. 
Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about six miles from 
Dehli, at a place called Badli-ki-Sarai, where groups of old 
houses and Availed gardens, once tlio country residences of 
some of tho nobles of the Imperial CoiiiT, supplied positions 
capable of powerful resistance. J On this place marched 
Barnard, on the early morning of the 8th of June, along the 


* The 5th was afterwards disarmed ia the presence of two companies of 
tlie Fusiliers. 

t On a r«*quisition from Major Kaye a detachment of Fusiliers was sent to 
join the escort. The artillerymen from Firdzpiir joined at KarnaL 
t Baird Smith. 
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Grand Trunk Road, with tlie river on one side, and the 
Western daiiinah Canal on the other, whilst Bri<^adier Hope 
Grant, with Cavalry and Horse Artillery, crossed the canal and 
moved down along its right hank with the object of taking the 
enemy in flank. 

Day was just dawning when Barnard’s columns came within 
fire of the Sipahis’ guns. The dispositions which 
he had made for tlie attack Avere excellent, and uattipof 
they were not frustrated ])y any discovery of a ^sarl^^' 
mistaken estimate of the enemy’s mov(mionts. He 
found tile rebels where he expected to find them. Whilst 
Showers, with the First Brigade, was to attack u])oii the right, 

( iraA'cs, with the Scjcond, was to lead liis men against tln^ 
enemy’s position on the left; and Grant, on the first sound of 
the guns, was to recross the canal by the bridge in the rear of 
the rebel cam}), and to take tliem in flank. The strength of 
the enemy was known to bo in tlicir Artillery. Four heavy 
guns, Mon(‘y’s Horse Artillery troop, and })art of Scott’s Battery, 
were sent in advance to silence their fire, but the guns of the 
mutineers were ot heavier metal than our own, and it was not 
easy to make an im])ression on their batteries. For some time 
the Artillery had the fighting to themselves.* Officers and 
men were dropping at their guns, and for a little space itseenied 
doubtful whether they couhl hold their own. But tlie British 
Infantry now do})loyed into line ; and the inspiring mandate 
to charge the guns went forth to tlie 7otli. Then Herbert led 
out his noble regiment with a ringing cheer, right up to the 
enemy’s batteries, and the 2nd Europeans followed in supjiort. 
Nothing could resist the impetuous rush of these English 
soldiers; but the rebels stood well to their guns, and showed 
that there were some resolute s[)irits beneath those dusky skins, 
and that the lessons th(‘y had learnt in our camjis and canton- 
ments had not been thrown away. Many fought with the 
courage of desperation, and stood to be bayoneted at their guns. 
It was not a time for mercy ; if it was sought it was sternly 
refused. 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, charged the 
enemy’s position on the left, and, about the same time, Hope 


* “Light, Kaye, and Fagan, with four heavy guns, bore the brunt for 
some time, until tlie brigade of infantry came up and got into line .” — Hervey 
Greaihed's Letters . — Major Kaye was in command. 
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Grant, whose march had ])een delayed hy the state of the roads 
along which he had advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear 
wdth his Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the j)r(‘C(‘diiig day was acted out in all its parts, and the 
enemy, attaclv(;d on every side, had nothing left to them but 

treat. At lirst, they seem to have fallen back in orderly 
array ; but the Lancers, under Yule, fell upon them so fiercely, 
and the Horse Artillery guns, though impeded hy the water- 
courses, opeiiod so destructive a fire upon them, that they were 
soon in pani(; flight, shattered and hopeless. All the guns, and 
stores, and l)aggage which they had brought out from the great 
city were abandoned ; and so our first fight before Dchli ended 
in an assuring victory. 

Hut the day’s work was not done. Barnard saw clearly that 
it was a great thing to make an impression on the enemy, not 
easily to bo elfaced, on the first day of the a])])caranco of the 
Army of Ketribution before the walls of Hehli. The sun had 
risen, and the fury of the June heats was at its height. Our 
men had marched through the night, they had fought a battle, 
tlu‘y wen*, worn and weary, and now the fierce sun was upon 
fheiii, and there had been but little time to snatch any sustain- 
ing LkhI, or to abate the thirst of the Indian summer; but tlio 
strong s])irit within them overbore the weakness of the flesh, and 
tliere was no demand to be made upon them by their leader to 
which they were not pre})ared to respond. Barnard’s soldierly 
(‘Xperiences had taught him that even a force so broken as the 
advan(;o of the enemy at Badli-ki-Sarai might rally, and that 
they might have a strong reserve. Ho determined, therefore, 
to push onward, and not to slacken until he had swej)! the 
enemy back into Hehli, and had secured such a position for his 
force as would bo an advantageous base for future operations. 
From Badb-ki-Sarai the road diverges into two branches, the 
one a continuation of the Grand Trunk leading to the suburb of 
Sabzimandi, and the other leading to the old British Canton- 
ments. Stretching in front of these two positions, and forming, 
as it were, the base of a triangle, of which the two roads were 
the sides, was a long rocky ridge overlooking the city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard separated his force, and sending 
Wilson with one division along the former road, led the other 
himself down to the Kidge. There he found the enemy posted 
in some strength with heavy guns ; but another dexterous, 
flank movement turned their position, and, before they could 
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chan<::;f) tlieir line, tlio OOtli Rifles, the 2ml Europeans, and 
Money’s Troop were swocpinj>* along tlie Ridge : and soon 
Wilson, wlio had fonglit liis way through the Sabziniandi, and 
driven the enemy from their shelter there, appeared at the other 
end, and rebels saw tliat all was lost. There was nothing left 
for them now but to seek safety beliind the walls of the city. 
From those walls their comrades, looking out towards the scene 
of action, could see the smoke and flame which })ronounce(l that 
the 8i])ahi8’ Jn'nes, in onr old cantonments, were on tire. That 
day’s lighting liad d(^])rived them of their shelter outside the 
walls, and given us the finest possible base for the conduct of 
our future ()])erations against tlie city.* 

So the victory of tlie Htli of June was comideto, and it 
remained for us only to (;ount what we had gained 
and what we had lost by that morning’s iigliting. 

1 he loss ()1 the enemy is consulted at threi^ liundred 
<nnd fifty nuai : and tiny liad left in our hands twenty-six guns, 
with some serviceable ammunition, which we much wan ted. f 


* Ta ilirse first opcralions, as in all otli(TS, as will .siilisequoatly aj)j)ear, tlio 
Siriiuir Battalion did cxHilUnit service. Major Koai thus deserdx-s their 
eonduct on tin* Slli : “About one oVloc-k r.M. w«5 reaehi d tin; JiidgCf, wiion I 
was directed hy (General Barnard lo occuj>y Hindu Itiio’s houst*, wlii(;li is 
within twelve hundred yards of tin* Mori Bastion. Had just Jnad(^ oiirs(ilves 
eonifortalde, wlnni tini alarm was soundf^l. In ten muuites thi.* mutineers 
were seen coming up towards Hindu Kao’s house in force, i went out witli 
my own r(;gimeut and two companies of Uilles, and drove them hack into llio 
o.ty. This, however, was not accomplished till five; r.M., so that we W(!re 
under arms for sixteen iiours. Jhait fearful. My littli; hdlows bidiaved 
s plendidly, and were cheered hy every European n^giimtut. It was the ordy 
Native regiment with the force, and 1 may s,iy every eye was upon it. The 
Heneral was anxious to H(;e what the Hu'rkalis <*()uld do, and if we were to ho 
trusted, 'fhey had (because it was a Native regiment) doubts about us; 
but 1 think tln-y an; now satisfied.” It is true, as stated, that the Sirmiir 
Battalion was tin; only Native regiment engaged on our side; hut th(;re 
were other Native dt t.ielumaits. The Sappers from Mirath fought well, and 
w<,‘re commended in Sii H. Barnard’s despatch, as was also tlie Contingent of 
the Jliind Kajah. And ,laii P^islian Khan, willi his horsemen, <li<l gallant 
service. Finsii(;d with tin; excitement of the battle, the Afghan chie<f is said 
to have declared that another such day would make liim a (Jliristian. 

t The statement in the t<-xt is givt;n on the authority of Sir H. Barnard’s 
official despatch. But the number of guns captured on the Hth of June is 
set down at thirteen in Major Norman’s Narrative, Major Keid’s Extracts 
from Letters and Notes, ami in the “ History of the Siege of Delhi, by an 
Officer who served there,” &e. Norman has specified in detail the nature of 
the captured ordnance, and he is notable for hia accuracy. 
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Our own Iors was Bniall, conRidcniifr; the dasliiii^ character of 
the* work that liad ])ecu done. Four officers and forty-seven 
men were killed in the enconnters of that day, and a hundred 
and thirty naai were wounded or niissini!;. Ainony' those who 
r(‘Coived llieir deatli-wounds at Ikidli-ki-Sarai Avas the chief of 
Sir llonry liarnard’s Staff, (adonel Chester, Ad jutant-General 
of the Army, was sliot down, almost at tln^ eommoneement of 
1 li(5 action. As lie lay tlien^ in a^ony, with young Itarnard, 
tli(^ Geiierars son and aide-de-eamj), vainly endeavouring to 
liulp him, lie asktal the young officer to raise his liead, so that 
lio might see the wound tliat Avas r(uiding liiin ; and liaving 
seem it, h(‘ kneAv tliat he Avas dying. 'Felling Eaimard that 
nothing could he done- for him, he begged his young friend to 
leave him to liis fate. Then ]m\sently the spirit ])assed away 
li-oin his body ; and, at sunset, all that Avas left of the Adjutant- 
(Jeneral of th(‘. Army was laid in tlu^ grave. To the Com- 
mander of the Dehli Fona^ this must have been a heavy loss, 
Ibv ('hester ])oss(‘ss(‘d all the knoAvledge and ex])('ri(aice which 
llarnard lacked; and the Ad jutant-Gimeral Avas a braAm soldier 
and a man ot sound jiidgiiHait, and his adviei^, in any difficult 
eonjuneture Avould hav(G)e(‘n Avisely ri^cadved Avith respect.* Hut 
(Tester had risen in the J)epartment, and the time Avas coming 
wlu^ii de]>artim‘ntal ex])erienct‘ and traditionary knoAvdculge were 
to be strij>])ed of their splendid A'estments. And History, Avithout 
any injurious refleetion ujion his character, may declare that 
the incident Avas not all (‘vil that in due course brought Neville 
(diamberlain and .luhn Nicholson doAvm to Dehli. 

Hut it is not by lists of killed and wounded, or returns of 
caj)tured ordminca‘, that tli<^ A'alue of the first victory before 
Dehli is to be estimated. It had giAmn us an admirabh^ base of 
operations--a commanding military position — open in the rear 
to the liii(\s along Avhich tlieneeforth our reinforcements and 
su})plies, and all that avo looked fur to aid us in the coming 


* “Among the sliiiu was niiluippily Colonel Charles Chester, Adjutant- 
(leneral ot tlio Army, a bravo and oxporioncod soldier, whose loss thus early 
in the campaign Avas a grave and lamentable misfortune; for his sound 
jmDmoiit tuid ripe knowlodgo would havt' boon precious in council as in 
aotiou /' — Baird Sinitlis mipuIdiftJn d M* m(ur. Two otln r officers of the Staff 
wore kilhd, Cai)taiu C. aG Kusstdl and Captain J. AV. Dcdamain. The 
fourth officer who lost his life Avas Lieutenant Harrison of the 75th ; Colonel 
Herbert of that rogiment was among tlie wounded. 
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fitriip;gle, wore to be brought. And great as was this gain to 
ns, in a military sense, the moral ellect was scarcely less ; ibr 
behind this ridge lay our old eantonments, from whieli a month 
Ixdbro the English had fled for their livens. On the parade- 
gT-oiind the Head-Quarters of Earnard’s 7'^)rce Avere now (‘n- 
camped, and the fa, miliar flag of the Earinghis was again to be 
seen from the houses of the imperial City. 
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BOOK V.— mOGEEfiS OF EEBELLION IN Uri'EU INDIA. 
[May — July, 1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

BANARAS AND ALLAHABAD. 

It has hoen soeii that wliilst Lord Canning was eagerly ex- 
lioriing the chiefs of the Army 1o move with all 
despateh n])on IhJili, never douhting that a 
(jrushing Mow would soon d<.‘S(‘(uid u[)()n the guilty city, lie was 
lnirass(Ml hy ])ainful thoughts of the un]>r()teetod state of the 
(‘oiintry, along the whole grc'at liin* of tlie Canges toAlhihahad 
and thence through the liuah to Agra, ddiere was one Eng- 
lish regiment at Danapur; there was one English regiment at 
Agra; and besides these the whole strength of our fighting 
men consisted of a handful of white artillerymen and a few 
invalided soldiers of the Conqiany’s European Army. And, 
rc^sting u])on the broad waters of the Ganges, there was the 
great military cantonment of Kaiilijiiir, with a lai ge Eurojiean 
po])ulaiion, a number of Sipahi regiments, and few, if any, 
white troops. To all these unprotected places on the banks of 
the Ganges and the ,lamuah, and the more inland stations 
dependent ujion them, the most anxious thoughts of the 
Governor-General wore now turned, and his most earnest 
eflbrts directed. If the Native soldiery, who -were thickly 
strewn along these lines, not only in all the military canton- 
ments, but in all the chief civil stations, guardians alike of the 
property of our Government and the lives of our people, had 
risen in that month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interposition of Providence could have saved us from swift 
destruction. 
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But in all tliat defenceless tract of country over which the 
apprehensions of the Governor-Cxeneral were then ran^iii^, and 
towards wliich he was then eagerly sending up reinforceinents, 
rehellion was for a time in a state of suspension. Whether it 
was that a day had been fixed for a simultaneous rising of all 
tlie SipJihi regiments, or whether, without any such concerted 
arrangements, they were waiting to see what the English 
would do to avenge their brethren slaughtc^red at JVLi'rath and 
Delili, th(? ]<ative soldiery at the stations below those places 
suffered day after day to }>ass without striking a blow. No 
ti<lings of fr(jsh disasbu* from the great towns, or from the 
military cantonments dotting the Gangetic ])rovinces, followed 
closely upon tlie news of tlie capture of the Imperial City. 
l>ut ev(‘rywh('rc tln^ excitement was s])rcading, alike in the 
Lines and tli(‘ Bazaars, and it was plain tlnit many weeks would 
notela])S(^ without a fresh dev(‘]opment of trouble, more dreadful, 
])erlia])s, tlian the tirst growth, of wliich he already liad before 
Jiim the ripcord. 

A little more than four hundred miles from Calcutta, in the 
direction of the north-west, lies the city of 
Banaras. Sit uated on a steep sloping bank of th(5 
(binges, wliich its buildings overhang, it is tlnnuost jiicturesquo 
of the idver-Ciities of Hindustan, its countless temples, now 
beautiful and now grotesipie, with the (elaborate devic es of 
simlptors of different ages and different schools ; its sjiacious 
mosqu(‘S with their tall minarets grand against the sky the 
richly carved balconies of its houses ; its swarming marts and 
market-places, wealthy with the produce of many countries and 
the glories of its own looms; its noble ghauts, or flights of 
landing-stairs leading from the great thoroughfares to the rivtu'- 
brink, and ever crowded with bathers and, drawers of the 
sacred water ; the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-banks, and the stately stream flowing on for ever between 
them, render this great Hindu city, even as seen by the fleshly 
eye, a spectacle of unsurpassed interest. But the interest 
deejiens painfully in the mind of the (diristian traveller, who 
regards this swarming city, with all its slattenly ])eauty, as the 
favoured liome of the great Brahmanical superstition. It is a 

* A recent writer Ktjite*s tlint it is computed that there are fourteen hundred 
and titty-tour temples and two hundred and seventy-two mosques in the city, 
ot Banaras. — SIurrirKfa Sacred City of the Hindus'* 
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(Aty ^iven up to i^lolatry, witli, in tlio estimation of millions of 
]>e()ple, an odour of sanctity aliout it wliich draws pilgrims from 
all parts of India to worshi]) at its shrines or to die at its ghauts. 
Modcjrn learning might tlirow doubt uj)on the traditional an- 
tiquity of th(‘ place, hut (tould not (pn*stion tho veneration in 
which it is Indtl as th(‘ s.‘Kn*ed city of tho Hindus, the cherished 
resid(5nco of the Bjindits and the JViests. 

Ihit neither sacerdotal nor scholastic influences had softened 
thh mannei’s or teiu[)(u-ed the feelings of the people of Banaras.^ 
'rhm*(! had always ])etai something more than the average 
amount of discontent and disaffection among tho citizens; and 
now in the summer of 1857 this was incn^ased by the higli 
j)i'i(!e of })rovisionH — always believed to be one of the curses of 
British rule.l And there was another source of special danger. 
Some of the most disrcqmtable mcmhers of the Dehli Family 
had been long resident at Banaras, where they had assumed all 
tho airs of the Imperial Family, and ])orsistontly endeavoured 
in secret to sow n'sentment in the city against tho English. 
These wretcluMl Miighul Princes, it was not doubted, would l)e 
well dis])os(!d in such a conjuncture, to foment re])ellion among 
tho Si])ahis ; and it was siaircely less ])robable that the State 
])risom‘rs — Sikhs, IMaratlias, IVIuhammadans, and others, who 
had heen made to find an asylum in Banaras, would find amj)le 
nutans of gratifying tlieir love of intrigue in dang(‘rous efforts 
against the j)ower that had brought them to the dust. 


* The j>opulaiinri of Baiislras is estimated at almiit two liundred tliousand, 
of wliieh an uniisually lar^e proportion are Hindus. The author of tlie 
“ Hed Pam})hlet” e<)m})iit<*s tho number at threo liundrod thousaud, and 
Macaulay rlietorically amplilic s it into “ half a million.” In May, 1857, Mr. 
d’ueker, tho Cninmis.sioner, writing to Lord Canning, speaks of “the hug(^ 
bigoted city of Beirnre.'^, with a hundred and eighty thousand of the worst 
j)o})uhition in the country.’’ This is probably rather niider the number, but 
it is to be remembered that there is in Bamiras always au immense floating 
population of })ilgrim8 from other provinees. [In 187d, the ])opulation of the 
Bamiras division numbi reil 5,000,000 souls. That of tin* city varied greatly, 
but, in 1850, it was roughly computed at 800,000 souls. — G. B. M.] 
t “The city, always the most turbulent in India, was now the more 
dangerous funn the severity with which tlu^ high price of corn pressed upon 
tho i->oorcT classes ; the Piirhiali Bipahis, who liad been more or loss restless 
since the beginning of March, now publicly called on their gods to deliver 
them from the Faringhis, clubbed together to send messengers westward for 
iutelligencx?, and, Anally, stmt away their Guru (priest), lest, as tliey said, in 
the troubles which were coming, he should suffer any hurt .” — Report of 
Mr. Taylor t Official in g Joint-Magutrate. 
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At a distance of al)out three miles, inland, from the (nty of 
r.anaras, is tlio snburl) of Sikroli. 'Inhere was 
tlie Englisli military c‘antonniont — there were the 
(\)Tirt8 of Law and tlie e^r(\‘it (laol — tlu^ Eni 2 ;lisli 
(dnirch ami tlu' Kn,e;lis]i ( -emetery -tlie (uivei nimmt Lollego — 
the several iMissionary Institutes — tlie Hospitals and Asylums 
— the Piihlic (larilens, and the privjite residences of the, Euro- 
pean officers and tlieir sulH)rdinat(‘S. The military force con- 
sisted of half a com])aiiy of Euro]»<‘an Artillery and three 
Native re^*imeut^. d'liese weie, the dTth HegiuKuit of Native 
Infantry, the Sikh lie^iment of Jjodiana, and th(5 Idth He^i- 
ment of Irr(5i2,’ular (Avalry — in all, some two thousand men, 
watched hy some thirty Eui;dish ujunmus. ddie force Avas com- 
manded hy llri^’adier (ileorna*, I\>nsnnhy/'*' JIc^ was an otliccu* of 
the Native (Rivalry, Avho liftiam years before, in the affair of 
Parwan-darali — that charge, Avhich was no charge, Jind which 
was at once so heroic and so dastardly — had covered himself 
with glory, dffie names of Eraser and Eonsonhy, wlio Hung 
themselves almost alone ujion the horsemen of Dost Muhammad, 
will live as long as that great war is n^memhered, and will be 
enshrined in the calendar of our English heroes. In s])ito of 
those fifteen years, the incident was still fresh in men’s minds 
in India, and there was contidimce in the thought that Lon- 
sonby commanded at Bamiras. 

There otlicr good soldiers also wau’o assembled ; and civilians 
too, with the best courage of the soldiiu* and more 
than his woiit(Ml wisdom. Mr. Henry Earni la'i/anS 
Tucker — one of a family famous alike for courage 
and for ca])acity — was Commissioner of Bamiras. Mr. Erederick 
Gubbins, who, some time ])eforc, as Mit gistrate, had accjuired by 
a grand display of energy in a lo(;al crisis an immense as- 
cendency over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Lind was the Magistrate of Bamiras. It is im})ossible to 
over-rate their exeitions.f As soon as the fatal news arrived 


'I'lic civilitiim 
at, IJaiiuraH. 


* In the early part of May, Ponsonby Iiad not taken command. Colonel 
Gordon then coniiiiaiukMl tlie station. 

t “ Tlie ina^d.^trate and judge (Messrs. Lind and (tuhhins) exerted them- 
selves witli great skill to inaintain the jieace of the city ; now patrolling with 
parties of Bowars, now persuading Banyali.s to lower the price of com, now 
listening to the tales of spies, wlio reported clearly the state of feidiiig in tho 
city, and told the minds of the Sipiihis far more truly than the officers in 
command .” — Taylor s llrjtorf. 
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from Mira til and Dehli, they saw clearly the danger which 
])eHet them, and the work which lay before them, ^ to pre- 
serve our old supremacy in such a place. The crisis was 
whicli demanded that the civil and military authorities 
sliould take counsel tog(*ther. AVhirned by tlie wliolesale 
butcli(^ri(!H of Mi'rath and Dehli, they deemed it a point ol 
essmit ial urgcmcv tliat tlieni should bo a common understanding 
as to tin* |>]ac(‘ of resort for women and children and non-com- 
liatants in the evcmt of a suddmi surjirise or alarm. A council, 
the]efor<‘, was Indd ; but it would seem that no definite })lan ot 
action was forim'd. On the following day two military ollicers 
called upon Mr. Jjind, with a proposal that gn^atly startled him. 
( )ne was Ca]dain William Olpherts, commanding the Artiller}% 
an ollicm’ of good I’epubs brave as a lion, but of uncertain 
tem])e]’, who had s(;rve(l under Williams of Kars, in the auxiliary 
o])m'ations connected with the t'rimean War. 1 he other was 
Oa])1ain Watson, of tln^ Kngineers. Their opinions 'were 
(aititled to be receivcal wdth n^spect ; but wdien they suggested 
tlK‘. projn'iety of an immediate I'etri'at to the strong fortress ol 
< diaiuir (eightecm mih‘s distant from Banaras ), Mr. Lind re- 
scmti'd th(' [)ro])osal, and said that nothing wmuld induce him to 
h‘avc 5 his ]) 0 st. \\ lu'U his visitors had taken their de]nirture, 

the Magistrjjt('. ]iasl('ne.d to ]\lr. Gubbins, and, returning to his 
his own house*, with the* Judge, Avas presently joined by Mr. 
d’ucker and by Golonel (omion, who tem])urauly commanded 
th(‘ station. ()l]ilu‘r(s and Watson had intimated that (hmlon 
luul a])])roved th(5 ])lan of retreat to Ghamir; but wdien in 
answc'r to a (pu'stion, w hich he })ut to IMr. Gubbins, the civilian 
said, “1 w ill go on my knees to you not to have Damiras ! 
Gordon prom])tty answered, “ 1 am glad to hear you say so. I 
was iJcrsuadi’d against my wdll.” Mr. Tucker had never doubted 
that it was their duty to stand fast.* So it w'as resolved that 


Mr. 'J’uylor, liowever, in liis oflirial narrative, .‘•ays: “Tiny botli (Lind 
and (Julibiiis) returned to Mr. Lind’s lionst* to tliscnss tlio best means of 
operalion, and \v(‘ie soon joined by ]\Ir. Tucker, tke Commissioner, and 
Colonel ( Jordon. VVlu-n the Vormer alluded to the plan (the retreat to Chamir) 
in terms whieh seeiiu'd to iriij>ly lu* ap]>roved it. Mr. Lind eoiulemned it most 
strongly,” i^^e., ^e. It is po.ssibk* Ibai, tor former ” we should read “ latter.’* 
Jn a letter bi fore me (May LO. addressed to Lord Cunning, IMr. Tucker says : 
“One otlieer of high rank and niueli experience recommended that we sliould 
make u night march, ami shut ourselvts up in Chanur. Colonel Gordon, 
commanding tiie station, I^Ir. Gnbl in.-, the' judge, and I\Ir. Lind, tlie magis- 
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no sign of anxiety should ho made manifest, citlier to the 
soldioiy or to tho ])eople ; that every one should remain in hi» 
own liome, as in quiet times, and tliat thei*e slmuld 1)0 no o])en 
display of arjiiing, or any other syin])toin of distrust. But in 
tlio event of a sudden rising either of the soldiery or of the 
j)eople, all the Cliristian residents not engaged in suppressing 
it were to seek i-efuge in tlie ]\Iint. 

And so the daily goings on of social life fell hack again into 
the old groove; and sonic <;ven found, in tlie 
])rospect helore them, causes of in(*reased liopelul- 
ness and hountifiil {iuticipations of a ])leasure- 
laden futun*. Wen^ not Miiriqxain troo])s coming u]> 

from Damipiir and (kihuitta, and would there not he gay doings 
at Banaras? Those wliost^ duty it was to know what wan 
g(ung on in the surrounding (MUintry, Inaird this careless talk 
witli something of a sliuddcu*, hut wis(dy refraintHl from saying 
anything to dash the che(‘r fulness of the talkers. “ My game,’^ 
wrote the Commissionm* to the ( h)vernor-( {eiioral, “ is to kce]> 
])eople in good spirits; so J keep my had news to niysidf, and 
eireulate all the good.” j\leanwhil(‘, lie and Ids eolh^agues 
wei'o doing all that could he done, witliout nois(‘. or (ixcdtmmmt, 
t(.) restore (joiifidence alike to tho soldieiy and to the towns- 
]^co])le. It was no small thing to BU])ply an antidote to tho 
fainine-])rices which were then ruling in tlie markets of tho 
city, and this might Ix^ done, so far at least as the evil horo 
U[)on tlie soldimy, without interfering with th(3 jirivileges of 
lli (3 sidlers. So the (Commissioner guaranteed, on the })art of 
< hjvernment, that for (wmy rupee ])aid hy tin; Sijiahis for their 
aiah, a ( 3 ertain niindter of ])ounds, as in ordinary times, sliould 
1 m 3 given, whilst the .lodge and the Magistrate wmit about in 
i1k 3 city endeavouring (and with good success) to convince tho 
chief importers of grain that it would he sound ])olicy in tho 
end to keep down their prices to the normal rates.* These 


tratc, unanimoiihly agreed with mi; that to kIiow any o[)en distrust [in this 
manner would cause a }>anic, the bazaars w'ould 1x3 close<l,and both tlic troops 
and the city woiihl be nj) against us. We, therefore, determined to face tlie 
danger without moving a muscle.” 

♦ “ I guaranteed I’onsonhy yesterday in issuing atah to tho troops at six- 
te(‘n sirs, and trust you wall bear me out. It is ill talking to a hungry man. 
All tlio bazaars are open, but very naturally tho grain-sellers are apprehensive, 
and raising their prices. Giihbins and Lind Jiavo been in tho city all the 
moriiiDg trying to show the principal importers the good policy of keeping 
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tilings had a <i;()od effect ; hut tlie utter weakness of the 
Jhiropean force in Banaras stjired tli(‘st‘. hrave and sagacious 
iiien in the face at evi^ry turn, and tlu'y felt that, under Provi- 
dence, nothing could save tiHuii until the arrival of succour, 
exc(i])t tlie calmness and contidenco of their demeanour in the 
hour of dang(5r. “ So gr(*ut is my contidence,” wrote the Com- 
missioner, “that 1 hav(‘ not a single weapon, beyond a In^avy- 
handlcMl riding-whip, in my ])os>ession. In dealing with a 
parcel of children, whicdi Sijaihis and all Native's are, moral 
iorc(5 goes a great way.” And it should he noted her(‘, as an 
<uicoura,ging sym])tom, that about this time all tlie Sikh Sirdars, 
then })rifioners at Bainiras, oth'ued their services to Mr. Tucker 
— and it was believed in good faith — to act as a body-guard to 
him, and to j)rotect his housie 

And the contidence thus b'lt — whicdi in the breasts of some, 

, at least, was a sustaining trust in the overflowing 
of reinforce- UKircy of < fod — vvas made manliest before all the 
menth. ])eo])le of Banaras, by a ])ractical illustration of a 

-i- remarkable kind. C)n the 24th of May, a detach- 
ment of forty-lbur men of the H4th (bieen’s, who had been 
])ushed u]) by the (iovernor-( General by dawk, arrived from 
(Uiinsurah, near Calcutta. This reinforcement would have 
more than doubled the reliable military strength on which the 
security of the Mnglish at Banaras was to depend. From every 
station along the great lino of country hot ween Delili and 
(Calcutta had come the despairing cry, “ For God’s sake send us 
Ihiropeans ! ” And now that this hel[) had come to the lirst of 
the great undefended stations — small, it is true, in numbers, 
but still at such a time an immense relief and reinforcement to 
the little band of fdiristian men, who were trusting in God, 
and maintaining a bold front before their fellows — they be- 
thought themselves of t>ther8 who were in greater need than 
themselves, and suffered the welcome detachment to ])a8s on to 
Kanh})iir ; and that too at a time when they seemed to bo in 
their greatest peril. For news had just come that the 17th 


down prices as much as possible.” — Mr. H. C. Tucker to Lord Canning^ May 
23, 1857. “Tliroiigli the exertions of Mr. tiubbins, assisted by Mr. Lind, and 
hie influence with the wealthy merchants, the price of grain in the Bazaar 
has fallen from twelve or thirteen sirs to fifteen sirs (for the rupee). This is 
a great triumph of confidence, and lias reassured tlie multitude wonderfully.” 
— The Same to the Saine, May 26, 1857. 
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lic'oijiient, at Azaiiigarli, Horne sixty miles distant, was on tlio 
verge, if not in the full stream, of open mutiny, and the 
j>aii{ira8 regiments seemed only to be waiting for signal from 
tlieir comrades in the iieiglihourliood. Still they thougJit more 
of others than of themselves. Sir Menry Lawnmce liad written 
earnestly to urge U])on them the great need of Kanhpiir, where, 
(ieneral Whec^ler was threatened by a dangerous enemy; and 
so Ponsonby and Tucker, taking council together, determined 
to let the succour whicli had been sent to them ])ass on to th(‘ 
relief of otliers. “(Gordon,” wrot(‘ the (Commissioner, “thinks 
tliat wo have run too great a risk in sending on at once tln^ 
])arties of the S4th, whom you sent on to us by dawk; but Sir 
Henry Jaiwnmee wrote to m(‘ so urgently to send every man 
who could bes])ared, that Ponsou])y and 1 concurred in thinking 
tlijit it was our duty to run some risk here, and stretch a point 
lor the relief of Ivanh]mi\ .Besides, we argmal that nothing 
could show better to the suspected d7th Kegiment than that 
when we bad got Europeans from (kxlcutta, and placed our 
guns in safety, we did not care to detain, but sent them on 
straight to join the troops collecting above. I'his is a real 
mark of contidence in the Sipahis and in ourselves. 

Besides, it will do good at Allahabad, and along 
the road, to see Europeans moving up, }>aiiy after party, so 
last. So if anything does liapj)cn to Banaras before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the despatch of 
these forty-four tnen as an error of jmlgnnmt on the right side.'’ 
<)ther Europeans had been ex])ected from Danapiir, Imt scarcely 
had the men ol the 84th been prcissed forward, when tidings 
came that tlie detachment of the lOth from ]Jana])ur, which had 
been Ynoceeding upwards to the relied’ of Banaras, had “stuck 
I’ast at Chapra.” “ So all hopes for the present,” it was added, 
“ from that (piarter are gone.” “ Ih'ave Brigadier l^onsonby,” 
continued the (.Commissioner, “ calls tlie failure of the JJanapiir 
relief ‘ a slight contT'etemps, somewhat un])leasant, but it cannot 
be helped.’ I am glad we did not know of it yesterday evening, 
as it might have prevented the desj)atch of the forty-four men 
to Kanhpiir.” But, next day, when further reinforcements 
arrived, they were all hurried onward to Kanhpur. “I had 
another telegram this morning,” wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord 
Canning on the 27th, “ from Sir Henry Lawrence, begging mo 
to spare no expense in hurrying up European aid. We send 
up all the men we get from Calcutta. Thirty-eight more will 
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^0 this evening. We do not keep one for ourselves.” Even 
the detachment of the 10th from Danapur was to bo sent on 
“ the moment it arrives.” “ Your lordship may feel assured,” 
added the ( /ommissioiier, “ tliat nothing will be left undone to 
insure tJie (|uick(‘st ])ossiblo relief to Kanhpiir. I have let Sir 
II. AVdiecder know what we are doing to relieve him, as Ilot^e is 
Jialf the battle.” 

Thus, already, was the great national courage of the English 
beginning to take many sha])es. AVhilst some, 
i)iv.rsiti(‘s girding U]) their loins, were eager to anticipate 
danger and to strike at once, smiting everywhere, 
hip and thigh, like the grand remorseless heroes 
of the Old 'J^estanumt, others were fain to o]^posc to the mass 
of rebellion tliat was surging ujwards to the surface, the calm 
impassive foi’titudo of patient resolution, born of an abiding 
laith in (Jod. Mon ol* different temperannuits and different 
(H)nvictions then wrought or waited according to the fxith that 
was in tlnun, with self-devotion beyond all ])raise. There was 
need of strenuous action in those days; but there Avas need 
also of that calm conlhhmce Avhich beti’ays no sign of misgiving, 
and the veiy (piietudc of which indicates a consciousness of 
strimgih. b’estrieded sym 2 )athy and narrow toleration are 
among the nuuiilestations of our national charactcu*, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which 1 have spoken; 
and therefon^ it lias Jiap}>ened tliat sometimes rash judgments 
have been ])assed by men incapable of understanding other 
evid(‘nc('s of bravery than those which their own would put 
forth in similar (uuses. But it maybe easier to go out to battle 
with death ihan quietly to await its coming. The energy that 
stimulates the one is less rare than the patience that inspires 
the other. But this quiet courage inust be content to wait for 
quiet times to he estimated at its true Avorth.* 


* Bow iitt(‘rly froo the Commissioner was from the least leaven of official 
joaloiisy, and how eager he was to do justice and to get justice done to his 
colleagues, may he 8(^en in tin* following extracts from lettt rs written by him 
to Lord Canning : “Mr. F, ttubbins is a very superior man, and will make a 
model commissioner. I feel very thankful to have such a coadjutor here to 
make up for my own great deticieucies.” And in another letter the Commis- 
sioner says : “ Mr. Gubbins is carrying on the work in this district most ener- 
gcticidly. Under the blessing of Providence, he has been the means of 
securing great peace and (piiet in the city and neighbourhood.” And again : 

I hope your lordship will fiid time for a letter of hearty thanks to Mr. F. 
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Henry Tucker was a Christian gentleman, in whom the high 
courage of our race took this latter form, lie 
went about, fearless and confident, saying to him- Tucker 
self, “ The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer ; the Cod of my rock, in Him will 1 trust. lie is my 
shield and the horn of my salvation ; my high tower, and my 
refuge; my Saviour.”* And in this abundant, overflowing 
confidence and resignation lie seemed to despise all human 
means of defence, and almost to regard defensive efforts — 

secondary means ” — as a betrayal of want of faith in the 
Almighty. “ Ihithcr against l\)nsonby’s and my wish,” he 
wrote to the Governor-General, “ but by tlie advice of Messrs. 
Gubbins and Lind, and at the entreaty of tlie European 
residents, arms and ammunition have, this day, been issued out 
to all who require them. I hope that it will make their minds 
easy, and that they will rest (piiet. I am so tbankful wo have 
no place for defence here. We have nowhere to run to, so must 
stand firm — and hitherto there has not been one particle of 
panic and confusion.” And he said that if the enemy came ho 
would go out to meet them with a bible in his hand, as David 
had gone out to meet Goliath witli a pebble and a sling. Tie 
rode out in the most ex])osed places, evening after evening, wit] i 
his daughter, as in quiet times ; and when some one suggested 
to him that the hat which ho wore, being of a peculiar 
cliaracter, would clearly indicate the (Jommissioner, and aflbrd 
a mark for a r(d)el shot, ho said that he was as safe in one head- 
dress as in another, and had no thought of a change. 

Language and action of this kind might be regarded as more 
imbecility. It is not strange, indeed, that a man of Mr. 
Tucker’s character was described as an amiable enthusiast 
quite une(]ual to the occasion; for his courage was not of the 
popular typo, and his character not intelligible to the multi- 
tude. But, even looked upon in the light of mere human 
wisdom, the course which was favoured by the Bamiras Com- 
missioner had much, at that time, to recommend it. For as 
the absolute weakness of the European community, with only 

Gubbins for his beautiful police arrangements and general exertions, in wliicli 
Mr. Lind has aided greatly. [There is no doubt but that the strong charac- 
ter of Mr. F. Gubbins dominated the situation and impressed itself upon all 
with whom he came in contact. — G. B. M.] 

* He wrote to Lord Canning that the ‘..i'ind chapter of Samuel II. (which 
coutains these words) had been “ their stand-by.’’ 
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thirty effective soldiers to defend them, forbade any successful 
resort to arms, it was sound policy thus to preserve a quietude 
of demeanour, significant of confidence — confidence both in our 
own security and in the loyalty of those who surrounded and 
who might have crushed us in an hour.* In continual com- 
munication, not only witli Lord Canning at Calcutta, but with 
the chiefs of all the great stations, as Damipur, Kanh])ur, 
Lakhnao, and Agra, Henry Tucker knew what was being done 
in some quarters, and what was needed in others, to meet the 
difliculties of the crisis, lie knew that help was coming from 
below; and that if rebellion were smouldering either in the 
Lines or in the City, tlie longer it could be left to smoulder, 
before bursting into a blaze, the better. The confiding policy 
was the temporising policy. Those who best know the cha- 
racter of the Bengal Sipahi, knew that a vague fear, more 
impressive for its very vagueness, was driving thousands into 
rebellion ; and that the best way to keep things quiet was to 
do; nothing to excite or to alarm. And so the month of May 
wore on, and Euro])ean reinforcements came from below; but, 
in spite of the great tem})tation to retain them, dhickcr and 
Bonsonby had strength to send them onward to succour others. 
They knc'W that they were exposing themselves to the re- 
2)roaches of tlieir comrades but they felt that they could bear 
even this. “ You and I,’’ wrote Bonsonby to the Commissioner, 
“ can bear much in such a cause. To aid the distressed is not 
so very wicked.” 

The high bearing of the chief officers at Banaras excited the 
admiration of the Govern or-CTcneral. And in the 

Encourauouu'iiL midst of all liis Urgent duties — his j^ressing cares 

Caiiniiig. fiiid anxieties — Lord (banning found, or made, 
time, to write letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of whose good deeds he had am^fie assurance. Whether 

* I do not wish it to be infciTod from this tliat I think the serving out of 
arms and ammunition to Hit; Euro]H*an n'-sidents was a mistake'; but I cun 
appreciate Mr. Tucker’s motives, ami understand his reasons for inscribing 
“ Thorough ” on hie policy of inaction. It will be s(‘en presently tiiat Lord 
Canning, though he admired the calm confidence of Mr. Tucker, sided with 
Mr. Gubbius in this matter, and I do not doubt tliat he was right [1 can 
only repeat, from knowledge acquired on the spot that in all that concerm d 
the policy pursued at Banares iu those days Mr. F. Guhbins took tlie lead. 
But for him there would have been no ruling mind to guide the crisis. No 
one admitted tliis more frankly than Mr. Tucker himself. — G. B. M.] 
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the well-doer were a General Officer, a Civil or Political Coin- 
iiiisHioner, or a young regimental subaltern, Lord Canning 
wrote to him, with his own hand, a letter of cordial thanks, 
full of frank kindliness, which braced up the recipient to now 
i‘xertions and made him ever love the writer, lie knew th(^ 
effect at such a time of prompt ^recognition of good service, and 
lie felt that such recognition, under the hand of secretaries, 
juiblic or private, would lose half its influence for good. Ho 
had a wonderful grace of letter-writing ; and there are many 
now who treasure u]), as their most cherished possessions, the 
few expressive lines, warm from the heart, in which, amidst 
dangers and difficulties that might well have excused graver 
omissions, the Governor-General poured forth his gratitude to 
his subordinates for good aid of any kind — for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for patient 
courage. 

Thus, on the 28rd of May, he wrote to Mr. Tucker : “Although 
it represents a most critical state of things at Panaras, it satis- 
fies me that the crisis is met with calm courage, based uj)on 
that which alone is the foundation of true courage, and that 
events as they arise will be dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a j)reciou8 stake 
upon the issue. I symi)athise deeply with your family. If 
they need to be assured of it, I beg you to tell them that not 
an hour has been, or will be, lost in sending aid to Banaras, 
and wherever else it may be most urgently required. . . . 
Come what may, do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta- 
tions. No one shall be ignorant how nobly the authority of 
our Government, and the honour and dignity of Englishmen, 
has been upheld at Banaras.” And to Mr. Gubbins he wrote, 
a week afterwards, saying : “ If I had more leisure 
for writing letters, 1 should not have left you so 
long without a word of thanks for your admirable and most 
judicious exertions. I know from Mr. Tucker’s loiters and 
messages, and also from other quarters, how much is due to 
you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg you both to believe that I am 
most grateful for it. You have all had a difficult game to play 
— if ever there was one ; and your success has been hitherto 
complete. 1 pray that you may carry it through. You have 
done really good service in the Bazaars, in obtaining a reduc- 
tion of the price of grain.” And he then added, with reference 
to the difference of opinion which had prevailed respecting the 
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arming of tlio Europrans, “ I think you quite right in recom- 
mending that arms nliould not ho refused to the Europeans, 
whf) desired tlieni. Your self- confidence has heeii made quite 
plain hy tlie calm front you have already shown to all danger; 
and 1 do n(A heli(^V(^ that any of the advantages therehy gained 
will he sacrificed hy the adoption of a common-sense precaution, 
wbicli does not necessarily imply mistrust of those more imme- 
diately around you, when, as is too surely the case, there is 
ahundance of danger at a little distance.” * 


But although outwardly there was fiiir ]')roniise of continued 
tranquillity, as the month of May came to a close 
June, iHr>7. crisis was, indeed, approaching. I'he hirth of 
TiMMniithn 111 June was uslicred in hy the familiar work of the 
incendiary. A line ot Sipaliis liuts recently 
vacated was liianl ; and it was found that the wretched scum of 
Dehli royalty were in close communication with the incen- 
diaries. ^hhc'ii news came that the Si])alii rcigiment at Azam- 
garh, sixty miles off, had revolted, 'fhis was the 17th Ih^gi- 
ment, under tla^ command of Major Burroughs. It had heeii 
helieved all along to he tainted, for it had hemi lu'igaded with 
the Ifitli and .‘Utli, which had been ignominiously dishanded, 
and it was known that some oi* the men of the former were 
harhuured iii its Lines. Its insolence had heen manifested 


unchecked, for Ihirrouglis was not eijual to the occasion ; and, 
although the Magistrate, Horne, had himself addressed the 
Sipiihis, and otherwise striven to ketj> them true 
-(hcii- tlie evil influences had ])rcvailed, so 

that he fore the end ot the month the men of the 17th were ripe 
for revolt. I It happened that just at this critical moment they 
scented the s})oil. The rattle of the ru]>ees was heard in the 
distance. A treasure-escort was coming in from Gorakhpur, 
under charge of a company of the 17th fSijJuhis and some 
horsiunen of the Idth Irregular Cavalry, and this was to have 
heen despatched, with the suiqdus treasure of A/.amgarh, to 
Banaras, under command of Lieutenant Palliser, who had heen 
sent from the latter place with a detachment ot the 13th to 


* MS. Correspondcuce of Lord Canning. 

f On May 21, when some men impudently rejected extra cartridges which 
were served out to them, and afterwards violently assaulted a Native olliccr. 
Major Burroughs found himself too weak to punish. 
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escort it. Five lakhs of rupees had come from (ioraklipiir, and 
two lakhs were added to it at Azam gar h ; seventy thousiind 
pounds in the hard bright coin of the country, and this was 
ziow in the grasp of the Sipahis. The teinjhntion was more 
than they could resist. 8o tliey rose and loudly declared tliat- 
the treasure should not leave the station. This stern resolution, 
however, seems to have been lulled lor a time, juno 3 
and on the evening of the drd of June, the 
treasuiHi-cscoii- marched out Irom Azamgarh. It was lelt, 
liowever, that the danger had not been escaped, and that at 
any 7 nojnent tln^ 8ii)aliis might break into open rebellion. The 
ollicei's and tlieir wives W(‘re dining at the mess of tlie 17tli, 
when all tlieir anxieties were conlirmed liy the well-known 
warning voice of the guns. It was plain that tlu^ firing was in 
the direcdloii of the })arade-ground. A beating of drums was 
soon heard ; and no words were needed to ex])ress the assurance 
of all that the Sipahis had risen. There was then a scene of 
<^oufusion, which it is not easy accuiately to describe. The 
ladies and non-combatants huri’ied off to the Ka-ehahri, which 
liad been fortified by the Magistrate and his colleagues, and 
there barricaded themselves. Meanwhile the Sijiahis, having 
shot their (Quartermaster and their (Quartermaster-Sergeant,| 
but, with the strange inconsistency of condiujt wliich distin- 
guished all their movements, liaving S 2 )ared and, indeed, j^ro- 
tected the rest of their olHcers, liurried after tlie ti’easu re-escort 
to seize the coin on the road to Banaras. And with them went 
the myrmidons of the Tolice-force, which Horne had made vast 
efforts to strcmgtheii for the 2 >rotection of the gaol, but whicli 
liad dis^ilaycal its zeal in the hour of our trouble by releasing 
the piisoners, and giving u}) the houses of the English to 
plunder and conflagration. 

AVhen the}' swarnu‘d down uj^ou him, all armed and accoutred 
and eager for tlie s 2 )oil, Palliser found that he was helpless. 
TJie troo 2 )ers of the 1 Jtli Irregulars were waveiing. Tliey were 
not so far gone in rebellion as to desire the death of tlieir 
officers, but a strong national sympathy restrained them from 
acting against their countrymen. The officers, therefore, were 

* There were two post guns stationed at Azamgarh. These the mutiiieera 
seized at the commeucemerit of the outbreak. They were afterwards taken 
into Oudli. 

t Lieutenant Hutchinson and Quarteniiaster-Sergi ant Lewis. 
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Raved. But tlio treasure was lost. The Sipahis of the 17th* 
carried it back to Azanigarh, wliilst the ]rr(‘ii;nlars escorted 
their officers on to Ihmaras. Meanwliile, the Enro])ean residents 
of the former place* liad tieul to Ghazi])ur5 and when the Sipahis 
returned to their old station, they found all European authority 
^one, and the official functionaries, civil and military, swept 
out of it to a man. So, flushed with success, they inarched off 
to Faizabad in military array, with all the ])omp and panoply 
of war. 

When news of th(*s(‘ (events reached Banaras, crusted over in 
the first inslance with some ex a genera lions, it was 
ThecrlMhat, plain that th(‘ houT was anproachin^ when tran- 
June '1, isr.7. qn li lb y coii 1 no longer ])e nniintained. But the 
vigorous activity of (hibbins and tln^ calm com- 
])osuro of Tucker, holdinij:; rcd)cllion in U'straint whilst succours 
wi're far off, liad abx'ady saved Banaras; for now fresh rein- 
forcements were at liand, and wifh tliem one who knew well 
liow to turn them to account. After despatching his men, as 
has been already told,t by tlu' railway to lianJLi;anj, (Vdoncl 
Neill had mad(^ his way, by train and horse-dak, 
to Banaras with the utmost iiossibb* des])fitch, 
ea|»;er to av(*ng(*. the blood of his slaup,htered 
countrymen. And ^^'it]l this TM.adras Colonel came tlie first 


* Tt is on ilu' anihority of Lioiiioimni Coiislnbt* of ihe 17lJi, that 

llie Si])aliis “bcliaved with romantic conrh'^y,” “Tlu'y forakd a sipiaro 
round Ha ir oflirers, and said that tlay not only would not touch, but would 
I rotect them, only tlmt there were some of tin' miitineeis who had sworn tlio 
dealh of ])Mrticidar ollie(*rs, and thereforo they he«j:^ed tlaMvhoh* i)iirty to take 
to their earriapjes and 1)0 off at onee. ‘But Jiow are we to ^'■et our carriages ? ' 
said they, ‘seeijii:; that they are scattered all tliron;j:h tin* station.’ ‘Ah, wc* 
will foteh tliem,’ said the Sipsihis; and so they did, and ,i::ave the i)nrty an 
escort for ti'ii miles out of tla^ station on the road to Glalzijair. It lias been 
remarked that to complete tlu^ romance they ou^ht to liave offered the officers 
a month’s ])ay out of the treasure tiny were plundtainp ;.'’ — Annah of the 
Indian TtelxUnm, Tart JV, Mdiis is soincwliat inconsistent with tlie statement 
{Ted Tamjdiht) tliat the SijKihis of tlie 17lh implored the Irregulars to sla 
tlnar officers, “ajijiealiiijy; t() reli^don, nationality, love of money, even offerin 
£r),000 for each liead.” These inconsisteiiciiJs, liow(‘V(‘r, were fast becoming 
common jilu nomena. [The author of the lied Tamphlet received his informa- 
tion from an offiec'r on the s])ot. It is possible that there W(‘re two parties 
aieong the revolted Sipahis. — G. B. M.] 
t Ante^ p. 98. 
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assertion of English manhood that liad come from the South to 
the rescue of our people in the Gangctic ju’ovinces. Leading the 
way to future conquests, lie came to strike and to d(‘stroy. ITe 
Avas one of those who Avisely thought from the first, that to 
strike promptly and to striker vigorously Avould he 
to strike mercifully; and lie went to the work ' 

before him with a stern resolution not to sj)are. Both from 
tlie North and from the South, at this time, the first groat 
AvaA^es of the tide of conquest AV(u*e heginning to sot in towards 
tlie centres of the threatened ]u*ovinces. From one end of the 
line of danger. Canning, and from the other, Jjawrenee, Avas 
sending forth his succours — neither under-c'stimating the mag- 
nitude of the ])eril, hut l)oth confident of the final result, it 
Avas the work of the hitter, as Avill told hereaftcu*, to rescue 
Dehli, whilst the ‘former Avas straining cnany effort to securt^ 
the safety of Banaras, Allaliahad, Agi'a., Kanlipiir, Jjaklinao, and 
other lesser ])laces de})en(hmt upon llumi. And now assistances 
liad really come to the first ol’ tlu^se ])laci'S. A detachment of 
]\Iadras Fusiliers Av^as at Banaras, and the imn of the 10th Foot, 
from I)ana])ur, whos(5 arrival Jiad heen delayed hy an accident, 
liad also made tluhr a])])earanco. Jt was determined, therefore, 
that the Si pa his should he< disarmed. 

But a question then arose as to the liour of disarming. TliO 
first idea. Avas, that tln^. regiment sliould he ])ara-d(Ml 

on the folloAving morning, and that th(m the nnnstion 
, • <)( (lisiirminK. 

scA^eral companies, alter an assuring (5X])Ja.nation, 

should h(‘ called iqion to lay doAvn their arms. But tlnmo Avero 
those in Ikinaras, to Avliom the thought of even an hour’s d(day 
Avas an ofienco a.nd an ahomination. When Avork of this kind 
is to 1)0 done, it should he done, tiny thought, ])romj)tly. 
Stimulated hy the intelligence iVom Azamgarh, and susjiecting 
Avhat Avas in store for them, the Sijiahis might rise before 
morning, and tlien all our councils and cautions would he vain. 
The chief command Avas in lAnsonhy’s liaiuL, and it was for 
him to give the word fur disarming. It appears that Colonel 
Cordon, who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits of 
the city A\mro in communication Avith tlie Si])ahis, accompanied 
the Brigadier to the house of the Commissioner to consult with 
him. Tucker suggested that they sliould call on Guhhins; so 
they went to the Judge’s residence, and there they received 
ample confirmation of the re])orts Avhich Clordon hiid heard. 
Soon afterwards they met Colonel Neill, who was eager for 
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immediate action ; * and, after Bomc discnssion, the Brigadier 
coiiHontod to hold a parade at live o’clock, and at once to proceed 
to the work of disarmament. 


* Tlio (‘ircuiuslanct's condiiciiipj to this of plan liave bei'ii varioUHly 

8taled. Mr. 'baylor, in liin ollicial report, already quoted, anys : “It ajipears 
that as 13ri;j^adier Ponaonhy was roturnin*; home after tlie Coiineil, he met 
(jolonel Neill, wlio recommended him to disarm the corjis at once. Disre- 
garding^ all other consideration, he hurried to tlie parade-ground.” lint in a 
h'tter before me, writti'ii by Brigadier IVmsonby in July, that officer states 
that, “ On the 4th of June Jdeutenant-Colonel (xordou, coniinaiiding tlie 
rc gimi'iit of Lodiana, called and informed me that he had rea.son to belicwe 
the men of tlie Ji7th Native Infantry were entering into a conspiracy with 
some of the bad characters of the city, in view to the subversion of the 
British jiower in liamiras. After some conversation on the subject, in wdiich 
1 ascertained from the Lieutenant-Colonel that he considered that he could 
rely on the lidelity of his own reginnmt, \V{> agreo'd to go togetluT to the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Tuek(*r, and to acijuaint him with what had been communi- 
<*ated. We jiroceeded to Mr. Tucker, and on broaching the subjt^ct ot our 
\i.sit, he proposc'il that we should go to Mr. F. Giibbins, who lived close at 
hand, and we did so. Mr. Cubbins, it afijienreil, had lieard Irom his sjiies 
that which not only conlirmed Colonel Gordon’s report, but gave much more 
<!etailed information as to tlie secret proce(‘dings of tlie men of tia* J7tli 
Nativi* Infantry. Colonel Neill came in while Mr. Giibbins was speaking, 
and soon afterwards tlie Brigade-Major, Captain Dodgson, entered to report 
that th(‘ treasure, which was on its way from Azamgarh to Bamirus under a 
jiiiard of fifty men of tin; li regular Cavalry, had bien jdundeied by tlie 17th 
Native Infantry — tlio guard of the Irregulars having connived at the deed. 
It was immediately felt that this circumstance', occurring in such close 
proximity to Bamiras, renderi'd the iidoption at onc('- of some strong im'asures 
imperative, and Lieutenant-Colonel (lordon j)ro])osed the disarming of the 
J7th Native Infantry, to which I acceded. There w’as soimi discussion as to 
whether this should be attempted at once, or at ten a.m. on the following day. 
Mr. Gubbins having expn'ssed his opinion that emissaries from the 17th 
Native Infantry would soon be in Bamiras, it was settled to disarm the J7th 
at five o’clock, and it being now past four, it Was also arranged to keep the 
measure as quiet as possible in order that the regiment miglit not be on its 
guiu'd.” Nothing can bo more distinct than this. But Chlonel Neill, with 
equal distinctness, declares that Fonsonby and (xordon called upon him, and 
that he (Neill) rccoinmended the afternoon jiarade. In his official despatch 
he says: “Brigadier Fonsonby consulted with mo about taking the muskets 
from the 37th, leaving them their side-amis. He proposed waiting until the 
follow ing morning to do this. I urged its being done at once, to which lie 
agreed, and left my quarters to make his arrangements.” In his private 
journal, too, he records that, “ The Brigadier called on me at three p.m. w ith 
(Vdonel Gordon of the Sikhs, informing me of the mutiny of the 17th at 
.Azanigarh . . . very undecided . . . would put off everything until to- 
morrow. I speak out, and urge him to act at once, which he unwillingly 
agrees to . . . the Europeans to parade at five p.m. , . . the 37th to be. 
oiisarmed . . . the Irregulars and Bikhs said to be staunch to act with us.’^ 
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Then Ponaonhy and Gordon went together to the htnise of 
the latter, where they found or were joimnl hy Major Piarrett 
of tile d7th. Tlie Sipahi oftioor, after the inaniujr of liiw kind, 
with that fond and alfcetionato (;onlidence in liis men, wliicli 
wiis luring bo many to destruction, Kolemnly prott^sted against 
the measure, as one which would break tlndr hearts, 'i o this 
Iknisonby re])lied, that what he had learnt from Mr. Gnbldns 
liad left him no alternative, and that, tln'rofore, it was Harrett’s 
duty to warn the ottieers to he ready for the five o'ldock ])arade. 
The Drigadier had ordered his horse to lu^ brought to Gordon’s 
house, and now the two mounted and rode to tlnq)ai*ade-ground, 
to plan the best disjiosition of the troo])s. Tdie lioise which 
JV)nsonby rode had not been ridden for a month. It was fresh 
and restive, and the motion of the animal, aided by the slant 
rays of the alh'rnoon sun, soon began to affect him. Ihifeebled 
as he was l)y previous illness, he became, in Jiis own words, 

most anxious and uneasy in mind and body.” P>ut, whilst 
Gordon Avas drawing up the Sikh regiimmt, he rode to the 
European Parracks, where ho found Neill mustering the 
Euro})eans, and Olpherts getting ready his guns. Tho neces- 
sary orders were given ; but the Prigjidier felt that he was no 
longer equal to the r(‘spousibility of the work that lay l)efore 
him. 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work that then 
lay before the English commanders. The Native forijc was 
some two thousand strong. The Eurojieans hardly mustered 
two hundred and fifty.* Of thii temper of the Sipahi regiment 
there was no doubt. The irregulars had beem tried on the 
road from Azamgarh, where they had betrayed the weakness 
of their fidelity, if they had not manifested the strength of 

\V(i have, therefore, before us threci conllieting stati'rra^uts. Mr. Taylor says 
that Poiisoiiby met Neill as the former was going home bom (jiubbirib’s house. 
Poiisoiiby .says that Neill eame into Gubbiiis’s house, wlam Ik; (the Brigadier) 
and Gordon were there. And Neill says tliat the Brigadier and Gordon 
visited him in his own quarters. The matter is of litthi importance in itself ; 
but the discrepancies cited atlbrd an apt illustration of the difficulties whicli 
beset the path of conscientious liistorian. Oii tlic whole, I arn disf)Osed to 
think that Neill, writing on the day of the events described, is more likely to 
bo correct than Ponsouhy, writing a month afterwards, or Taylor, collecting 
facts alter the lapse; of more than a year. 

* The official returns state — H.M.’s 10th Regiment, one hundred and fifty 
men and three officers ; Madras Fusiliers, sixty men and three officers ; 
Artillery, thirty men and two officers. 
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tlioir (lisGoiiioiit.* Bui llic Sikli regiment was believed to be 
faitlilul ; and, if it were iaitliliil, there could be no doubt of 
the result of that afternoon’s parade. It is said that, as they 
wej’e assembling ibr ])aratle, tliey were in high s])irits, and 
aj)])eartMl to be eager to be led against the IJindustani of the 
regular Ar]]iy. Not m<‘rely iii Hanaras, but in all parts of 
tlui country, was it of the highest moment that the Sikh 
fighting ]nen should bo on our side; for it was believed that 
tlu^ lame of tludr loyalty would s])read, on all sides, to the 
confines ol‘ our Mmpiie, ami that, tliroughout the Baujab itseli*, 
the ]-(inow]i of their achievements would stimulate others to do 
lik(*wist^ But everyvvhen^ so great a sensitiveness thrilled 
thj'ough the Nalivii tioo])s of all nationalities, that it was 
always ])ossibIe tliat the weight (;f a leather in tlie balance 
might determine the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty 
or rebellion. 

When the order for disarming had gone forth, (Jolonel Spottis- 
woode and his oilicaTs proceeded to the parade- 

^ ground of the oTth, turned out the la^giment, and 
ordiU'cHl them to lodge their muskets in the bells- 
of-arms. There were about lour hundred men on i)arade, the 
romaindei', with the exce])tion of one com])any at (dianar, being 
on delacdicd duty in the station, d’o Spottisvvoode it ap})eared 
that tlie men were generally W(3il-dis})osed. There were no im- 
mediat(3 signs of resistance. J’drst the (Grenadier com])any, and 
then tlie other conijianies u]> to No. h, (juictly lodged their arms 
in obedience to the word of command. At this 2)uint a inurmur 
arose, and sonu; (.)f tlu*. men were heard to say that they were 
])etrayed- that the Europeans wore coming to shoot them down 
when they wer<‘ disarmed. Hearing this, Spottiswoode cried 
out that it was false, and appealed to the Native otiicers, who 
replied that he had always been a father to them. But a panic 
was now upon them, for they saw the white troops advancing. 


* Tlicsi*. rcgiiiifiits of Irregular Cavalry were ditfcruatly coubtituted from 
tliose of tluj regular Sipfilii Ariuy. They hud few European officers, and 
those only picked men, who had tJie greatest pride in theij- several corps, anil 
seldom or never any desire to leave them. The troopers, who received high 
pay and found their own hoises, were generally men ol a better class, and the 
position of the Native officers \Nas of a higher and more responsible character 
than in the regular Army. All these tilings were at tirst supposed to be 
favourable to the continuance of the hdelily of the Irrtgular Cavalry. But 
it was soon found that they were as incurably tainted as the rest. 
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By word of command from Bonsonby tlie Europeans and tlio 
guns were moving forward towards the Si])a}iis’ Linos. Opposite 
to the quarter-guard of the dTtli tlie T>rigadier ordered the 
little force under Oolonel Neill to he wheeled into lino and 
halted. lie then went forward and s])olce to the Si])ahis of 
tlie guard. He said tliat they were required to give up their 
arms, and that if they obeyed as good soldiers, no liarm of any 
kind would befall them. As he s])oke ho laid his hand assuringly 
on the shoulder of one of the Sipahis, who said that they had 
committed no fault. 1V) this Bonsonby rc'plied in Hindustani : 
“ None ; but it is necessary that you should do as you ar(‘, 
ordered, as so many oi your brethren ]iav(5 broken their oaths 
and murd('r(‘d their oflicers, who never injunul them.” Whilst 
he was still speaking, some of the men shouted to their comrades 
on the right and left; a stray shot or two was tired from th(^ 
second company, and ])resentiy the 8i])aliis rushed in a body to 
the bells-ol-arms, seized their muskets, loaded and fired upon 
both their own officers and the Europeans. Going about tlu^ 
work before them in a systematic, ])rofessional manner, they 
sent some picked men and good marksmen to the front as 
skirmishers, who, kneeling down, whilst others handed loaded 
muskets to them, fired deliberately u])on the Europeans from 
a distance ot eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men 
of the 10th were shot down, and then the rest fell back in line 
with the roar of the guns. Meanwhile the officei’S of the 37th, 
who had been providentially delivered from the fire of their 
men, were seeking safety Avith the guns; but Major Barrett, 
who had always protested against the disarming of the regiment, 
and now believed that it was foully used, cast in his lot with 
it, and would not move, until a party of Sipahis carried him off 
to a place of safety. 

To the tire of the Sipahi musketeers the British Infantry 
now responded, and the guns were wheeled round to open upon 
the mutineers with irresistible grape. The English gunners 
were ready tor immediate action. Antici])ating resistance, 
Olpherts had ordered his men, when they moved from their 
Lines, to carry their cartridges and gra])e-8hot in their hands.* 
The word ot command given, the guns were served with almost 
magical rapidity ; and the 37th were in panic flight, with their 


* Whether this was observed by the Sijulhis I know not ; but it it were, 
there can be no dilliculty in accounting tor their sii-.})icion and alarm. 
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faces turned towards the Lines. But from Behind the cover of 
their huts tlu^y maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans ; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-pounders Both with grape and 
round shot, sent more messengers of death after them, and 
drove tliem out of their sheltering homes. Tlirowing their 
arms and accoutrements Behind them, and many of thcni 
huddling away clear out of Cantonments Beyond tiie reach of 
the avenging guns, tljey made tlieir way to tlie city, or dis- 
persed tlieinselves aBout the country, ready for future mischi(d' 
and revenge. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular f Cavalry and Gordon’s 
Sikhs had come on to ])arade. It was soon oBvious what was 
the temper of the former. Their commander, Captain Guise, 
had Been killed By a Sipahi of the d7th, and Jlodgson, the 
Brigade-Major, was ordered to take his jdace. lie had scuirco 
taken command, when he was lired at By a trooper. Another 
attempted to cut him down. But the Sikhs appear to have 
liad no foregone intention of turning against our people. 
Whether the oBject of the parade and tlui intentions of the 
British oilicers were ever sufficiently exjdained to them is not 
very apparent ; But they seem to have Been, in tliis juncture, 
doubtful and suspicious, and it needed But a sj)ark to excite 
them into a l)laze. The outburst of the irregulars first caused 
them to waver. They did not know what it all portended : 
they could not discern friends from foes. At this critical 
moment, one of the 8ikhs fired u]X)n Colonel Gordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. In an 
instant the issue was determined. Oljfiierts was limbering u]'> 
his guns, when Crump, of the Madras Artillery, who had joined 
him on parade and was acting as his sul)altern, cried out that 
the Sikh rtigiment had mutinied. At once the word was given 
to unlimBer, and at the same moment there was a cry that the 
Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they were shouting 
and yelling frantically, and firing in all directions — their Bullets 
passing over and through the English Battery. They were 
only eighty or a hundred yards from us on an open parade- 
ground ; and at that time our Artillery were unsupported By 
the British Infantry, who had followed the mutineers of the 


* One writer S'nys that (iinVe’s head was afterwards split o])en hy one of 
his own troopers, lie was shot on the rear of the Lines, as he was going to 
parade. 
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,‘]7th Tiogirnent into their LineB. It was not a moment for 
Iiesitation. The sudden rush of a furious multitude u])on our 
guns, liad we heen unju'epared for tliem, might liave (wer- 
whelnu'd that ha If- battery with its thirty Englisli gunners; 
and Thiiuiras miglit have been lost to ns. So ()l[)herts, having 
aseertfiiiKMl that the offieers of tln^ Sihh corps had taken refuge 
in his rear, brought round his guns and ])oured .a shower of 
grape into tlie legiment. Upon this they made a rush upoii 
the guns- a second and a tliird — but were driven back by tlio 
deadly showers froju our fleld-pi(*ces, and were soon in confused 
flight. And Avith them went ihe mutineers of tlie Irregular 
(\avaliy; so the Avoik was thoroughly done, and 01j)hert8 
remained in possession of the field. 

\\ liilst these events were developing themselves on the 
])ai’ade-groTxnd, the little power of endurance still 
left in ihe lirigadier was rapidly failing him, emmlmmi 
and before th(^ afternoon’s work was done ho was 
incapable of further exertion. The slant rays of the declining 
sun, more trying than its meridian height, dazzled and sickened 
the old soldier, ddie pain and discomfort wdiich he endured 
Avere so great tl)at ho was unable any longCT to sit his horse* 
Having ])reviously given orders to Oolonel S]>ottiswoode to fire 
theSiyuihis' Lines that none might find shelter in them, ho made 
over the command to Colonel Neill, Avho eagerly took over all 
further military responsibility on himself.* The victory of the 
Foav over the Many Avas soon completed. 8omo who had sought 
shelter in the Lines were driAum out and destroyed, whilst a 
fcAv who succeeded in hiding themselves were burnt to death 
in their huts.'j' 


* It is not, easy to dc'termiao tlio exact period sit wliieli Ponsonhy gave 
ovi'i* the comiiisind to Neill. From the ollicial n^port of tlio latter it would 
sipjiear to liave been done before the Sikhs broke into mutiny, but Ponsonby’s 
own stateimait would lix tlio time at a later period. TJie aeiauuit in tbci text 
is the odieial V( rsioii of the transfer of command ; but tlio fnet, 1 b(‘liev(;, is 
tliat Neill, seeing Ponsonhy on the ground, went up to him and said, 
“ (.Toneral, I assume command.’^ So Neilfs journal, and oral information of 
an officer who hoard liim say it. 

t There is no passage in tliis liistory on which more care and labour hav(‘ 
heen expended than on the above narrative of the dibarming at Banaras on 
the 4th of June. In compiling it I have had before me several detailed state- 
ments made by officers present at tlie parade, including a full narrative 
written by Brigadier Ponsonhy, and furnished to mo by his widow, and the 
j)rivate journals and letters of Colonel Neill, as well as his official reports. 
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All tlio oircuniKtuTiccs of lliis ])ara(lo of the 4th of June hoiii”; 

fairly reviewed and iiniiartially (^misidered, it is 

liiii.iry not stranije that some slionld think that it was 

Md.rf.i. tM’H'voiisly niisii)aiiai;(*(l. 1 liat tins was trio 

opinion of tin* iii^ln‘st antlioritins at tlio time is 
(•(‘rtain. Writiim" on tin* (>tli of June to tin* ( iovernor-fieneral, 
tlin P»anaras ( 'oinmissinnor saiJ, ‘‘ J fear tlie liusinnss of dis- 
arming was v(*ry Itadly mana'j;(*d iinl(*ed. dJn^ Sipiihis f(‘el very 
sore at. wlial they (onsiJe*!* an attack on men, many of whom 
were unarmed at tin* time. This is not a ])oiiit for a civilian to 
discuss, Imt tin* ^‘tnu’al opinion s(*eins to Im^ that tin* affair was 
much mismanaged.'’ J'his (►jdnion was shan'd hy Lord (Jannin^, 
who wrote, a tort ni^ht alterwards to tln^ l*r(‘si(h‘nt of the 
India Loanl, that tin* disarming* “ was done hurri(‘dly and not 
judiciously.’ “A ])ortion of a r(*^iinent of Siklis,” ho added, 
“ was drawn into resistancf*, who, had they l)(*en ])ro])(‘rly dealt 
witli, would, I hilly )K‘li(*ve, havf* ri'inaiiKMl faitliiul.” And, 
sixteen months alterwards. the civil functionary, on whom it 
devolvt'd to write an oiVu'ial account of these transactions, 
d(‘liherately reeord(*d his lH‘liel, it may he assunu'd aft('r full 
investigation, that, tin* Sikhs w(*i(* hroUii;ht out not knowinn* 
M’hat Was to 1 k' doin* ; that tin* wdn'h* alfair was a surjU'ise ; 
that, as a corjis, tln*y W(‘re loyal, and “ would havi* stood any 
test h*ss rude.” 

ddu' inference to he flrawn from this is not so much that the 
husiiK'ss was done hadly as that it was doiu* hastily ; or rather 
that it w’as (hme hadly hecausi* it was done hastily, ddie 
suddi'ii resolution to disarm the oTth on that. Thursday after- 
noon l(‘lt no tiiia* for explanat i(»ns. Jf the whole of the hlack 
troops at Lanaras had ht‘en known to ht* stee])ed in sedition to 
tin* lips, and ready lor an immediate outhn*ak, it wanild have 
heen souiifl [lolicy to surprise them, for only hy such a course 
could our little handtid ot white soldiers hope to overthrow tht^ 
multitude ol the enemy. I>ut whilst the regular Si[>ahis were 

(’nlouel SpottiHWiMuU’s .-tivtfjiieiit is in tlie Tui liaiiit iitiiry Ih tiini 

Matihi: te the n friiiH iits iliat havt* invUinieJ. 'Dion* wsih ;dso u verv (‘learlv 
written imnative by Jaiwiij:!! Tweedie one of tin* ynuai; otlieers wounded bv 
tiie tire of the ISikli regiment), printed Jii the iiew.>])iijK.*r.s nt the day. lienijlf s 
IheHC, 1 have had the udvaidiii:;^* of much persoival (*f)nverMitiou with one of 
tbt' ehiei surviving nehus in tin* scene <leseribfd, ami liave n (*eivjd from him 
written uuswers to my (pi(*stious on nil dmihtful points. I have a strong eon- 
vicliun, therefore, tliat the alory cauuot t)e tuore correctly told. 
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only s\is])octtHl, in wliolo or in of treaclioroiis (U‘si<^ns, ainl 

intentions of tlie Irreo;iilars were still doiiLtfiil, tln^ro liad 
]>een nothing; in the conduct of the Sikh n'<>;inient to cast a 
don])t upon its lidelity. It was an occasion, inih'cd, on wdiich 
kindly explanations and assurances nii^dit liaAu^ had the best 
idfeet. Hut iliere was no time for tJiis. AV Iitai it was tried 
with the both by the Hriyadier and l)y the (kdonel, it 

was too late ; for tht‘ Europeans wt‘r(‘. advancing:;, and tlie ])ani(i 
had commeneed. And witli tlie Sikhs it seians not to hav(^ 
been tried at all. It would, howi^ver, lu^ scaiaady just to cast 
the biirdtm of blame on any individual oitic^er. What was evil 
was th(‘ sudd(‘nm‘ss of tln^ resolution to disarm and the haste, 
of its t'xecutioii. Hut tliis is said to have Ixam a lu'cessary 
(‘.vil. And whilst we know the worst that acdually ha])]Kmed, 
we do not kn(t^^' th(^ sound h in worsts tliat miiL^lit liavo resulbul 
from th(i post])on(‘ment of the disarmin;i;’ ])arad(‘. Even at tln^ 
best, it is c;on tended, if th(5 .‘i7th had bemi (piicdly disarmed, it 
would have been sor<‘ (mibarrassinent to us to wadeh all those 
disarmed Sipahis. It would, indeiMl, to a jin^at extent liave 
shut uj) our little Euro])ean fonre, and, thus eripjilin^ its 
powers of action, have gTeatly diminished oui* strene-th. More- 
over, it is contended that, in the crisis that had ainsen, this 
stern exaiujile, tlu'se bloody instructions, had great (dfect 
throughout th.it part of tlie (jcangedic jirovinces, and, imhjcMl, 
throughout the whohi of the (!ountiy. It was mad(‘. manifest 
that Euro})ean military jiower was neither dead nor jiaralysed. 
There w as a beginning of letribution. dlnj w hite troojis werii 
coming u]) from beyond the seas. d’Jiough lew in numbers at 
first, there were tlnjusands bidiind them, and E[)per India 
wajuld soon be covered by our battaliims. d’Jie moral efiect of 
this, it W'as said, would be jirodigious. The inaihid hand of 
the English coiupieror w'as coming down again crushingly upon 
the black races. 

And even as regards the 8ikh corjis, it w^as said that a large 
proportion oftiie regiment - tlie regiment I’rom Janliana — were 
not ISiklis Imt fJindustanis ; that tln^y \vere the brethnm of 
the regular ^Sipahis, and that they luul come, on to ])arade with 
their pieces loaded. This last lact is not c^aiclusive against 
them. It may liave lieeii the result wliolly of uncertainty and 
suspicion. Hut Oljiherts, when lui tired upon them, was fully 
assured that they had broken into o[)en mutiny, and nothing 
ever afterw^ards temhal to weaken his original conviction. That 
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1 here was iinitiiiy in tlio rnf^inieiit -ainl imitiny nf the worst 
kind- liownvcr limited it may have heen, is certain ; and if 
tills wen^ the liist, it was far from la'inp; the last instance of a 
wlioh* rejjriment liviiin; irrevoea])ly eompromiscMl ]»y tlie miscon- 
diK't of a lew Sijtjihis. An ollir'cr, with liis ^nns loaded, in tlio 
]tres(‘ne(^ ol an overwlu'lmint:; nnmlx'r of Native soldiers, cannot 
«lraw 7)ice distinctions or disentan;i;l(‘ the knot of conllictin^ 
]>rohahilil i(‘s. llemiisi act at (*ne(‘. TIh* safety of a station, 
ja rhaps 1 ) 1 ’ an Kmpir**, may d<-]iend upon tin* ])rom])t disehar<i;(^ 
of a shower (tf ;j:,rape. And tin' nation in sueli an (‘inergency 
will less readily forgivt' him lor doing too little than for doing 
too mneli. 

(\jm])k‘te as was tin* military snceess, llu^ danger was not 
pass(*d. The disjiersion (d‘a mnltitiuh‘ of mntinoiLs 
Sipi'diis might have* heen small gain to ns in tlui 
ilurtuaM- pr(‘sene(* of a rehellioiis ])o]ailation. If the mal- 
contents of the city had lisen at this time and 
made (;ommon cans(‘ with the dis])m'se<l soldimy and with tludr 
comrades under arms at th(‘ dilh'nuit guards, tlu‘y might liave 
overwheliiK'd oiir little gathering of' ( 'hristian ])eo])le. Ihit thc^ 
hoiintilhl hrovidenee, in which ( ’(»mmi.''sioner dhickcu- had, 

1 rusted, and whieli seenuMl to tavonr the hrav(‘ efforts of Judges 
(luhhins, raiseil n[i f<>r us friends in this awful crisis, and the 
fury of th(‘ many was nMU'cifully restraiiu'd. It had heen 
arranged that in tin* (‘vent of an outhuist, all tln^ (’hristiaii 
non-comhatants should hetak(^ ihtunscdves to the Mint, Avhich 
lay Ixdwei'ii tln^ ('aiitonment and the city, as the hiiilding Ircst 
suited to dehuisive }tur])os(‘S. The rattle of the musketry and 
tile roar of tlu' guns from the ]>arad<‘-ground proclaimed tliat 
tin' {8i])ahis had liseii. d'here Avere tlien great alai'm and con- 
fusion. NuiuIhu's of our ]>eo}d(^ made for the Mint. The 
missionaries left llanaras hehind tlu'in, and set their faces 
toAvards Kamnagar on tlu'ir Avay to ('hamir.* Tlie civilians, 
some Avith their Avives and famili(‘s, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the (.k>llec;tor’s Kaehahri, ascending to the roof of 

* Tliero Avert* PcnuM'XCi ptions to tin' g(*iH‘ral exodus of the uiissioujiries. 

Dir. LeuphoU, of tlu* C'liureh DliKhoimry Society, seems to have stood hist in 
the mission pri'inist s with Ids flock of Native Christians. This excellent man 
aftervMirds rendend go^nl service to the llritisli (iovermin'ut hy exerting his 
intlnenee, whieli was eorihidenihle in the neighliOiirhood, to obtain suj)plie8 
for our Eurojuain troops. 
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the building, wIku'o at k*ast tlioy wero safe from (^a])ture.* 
But tlioro was a great and reasonable f(‘ar that the Sikhs of the 
'j’reasiiry-guard, rendered furious by the slaughter of their 
rountryinen, would seize llie (ioveriiment eoin, and the erown 
jewels of their own exiled (jiu‘.en, which wtire stored with it, 
and would then lire the building and attack our Cdiristiau 
j)et)|)le wh(‘reso(‘ver tluiy couhl be Ibund. 

A]id tliat they would liave struck heavily at us is not to be 
doubt(‘d, if on(‘ of their nation, a Sikh eliic'f of 
good re])ut(s had not coim^ to our aid in the hour Goo.i s(>r. 
of our greatest nei'd. This was the Sirdar Siirat SimiVsinf^h. 
Singh, wlio, aft('r th(‘ se<‘ond Sikh war, had heem 
sent to resiih? at Ban.iras, in Iionourabh? dui*ane(', and who liad 
I'ully appia'ciated tln^ gentu'oiis tnNitment lie had ivcieived from 
the Knglish. He had unbounded eonlidenee intJubbins; and 
when the crisis arose, he manfully shonldertMl a double-barrelled 
gun and aecoin])unied his Hnglish frii iid to tlui Kaehahri. 
Troinjitly and (UKirgetically lie eaim^ forward to aid us, and by 
liis explanations and persuasions softened down tlie anger ol‘ the 
Sikh soldiery, who might havc^ been eximse.d if they were 
burning to avenge the blood of their slaughtei’ed (;omi‘ades. 
^rhus assured and admonished, t hey jiot only abstaim'd from all 
acts of jiersoiial violem^e, but tlu'y (juietly gave; up the (b)V^ern- 
nient treasure and tlu5 Labor jewels to tlie Luj*opeans, to bt^ 
conveyed to a ])laee of safety. f 

Nor Avas this nolihi-minded Sikh Sirdar the only friend wlio 
lose up to aid us in this conjuncture. Even liom 
that great hot-bed of Hinduism, Brahmanism ran.iM 

itself sent forth a staunch ally and }>otent deliverer c'lmu'i. 

to b(‘ a ])resent helf) to us in our trouble. Bandit 
(dokul-Chand, aliigh-caste Jb'ahman, known to all, resjiei^led by 
idl in Banaras, Hung all t}H‘ weight of ids intlueiice into tlie 
scales in our I'avoiir. He was a servant of the ( iovei-nment -~ 


'J’he Commis.^ionrr was noi()f tlii^ i)arty. lb* iiiel to tlie jMini. 
t Tile plaee of safety was within the strong cell.-. ol the Artilhiry Kiliiji- 
lloiisi*, W’hitlu r tlie tn.'usure was taken, }»y the lulviiM*, J believe, of Captain 
Olpherts, who had always prute>,t(;d agaiii.st the notion (»f making the same 
building available both as a refuge for the women and children and a store- 
house tor the treasure. Mr. 'J'ayh>r, in hi.s ollicial narrative, says the treasure 
was taken to tlie magazine. In reward for the tid< lity and forhearaiiei! of the 
vSiklis, the Commissioner next morning very properly distrihuted leu thousand 
rupees among them. 
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Nazir of IIk* (Vnirt and as Hii(;h in oonstant intorconrHO 

'with ()!nl)l>ins. Jlad ho ix on a ( ’hrisi ian ^XMitloman, lie could 
not liavti 8lriv('n, day iind niulit, more ccas(d(‘ssly and more 
siiccos^lully to suc(*,onr our ])oo|)lo. There was 
anotloM', too, who ])i]1 fortli a ])rotc(*tin^ hand, 
and was ( arnost in Jiis (‘iideavours to allay tlie 
iin jni(*tud(‘ of the |K‘o|>le. d'his was a wealthy and influential 
Hindu nohle -Iij'io Deonarain Sin;i;h - a loyal and devot(‘d 
suhjeet of‘ the iirilish ( iov(‘rnnH‘nt, a man of lii^li int(dlij 2 ;enco 
and enlie;ht(‘nnient, lihoral and Imniane. No woi’ds could 
c\a<j;i;('rato tin* importance of his S(‘rvi(xs. Nor was the titular 
liiijali (tf Hanaras himself want! ntr; in p,-(K)d oiliees 
* ' xH ' ' llu*. nig-ht of that 4lh of dune, 

h(5 succoiin'd the missionary fui^itivi'S, and, from 
first, to last. In* placed all his resources at our dis[)osal, and 
sf'('nn‘d lioiH'stly to wish well to onr (^anse. Truly, it \va)uld 
ilav(^ ^'one ill with our litth* handl’ul of (dii'istian ])(M)ple, if 
Hod had not rais(‘d up I'or us in ^mr sori'st n(‘ed these* staunch 
and jxiwerful IVii'iids (Vom ainoni:- t he niul t itinh* ol‘ t In* Heathen. 

The proiii|»l action of Siirat Sjni;h saved the (‘ivilians at the* 
Kachahri. I 'or many hours t li(*y nuuained t lien*, anxious and 
uneertain. ealeiilat iny tin* ehanees air;ainst tln'in, hut r(*soluto to 
Si'll thi*ii’ li\('sai tin* hiizln'si price. Ilut two liours aftf'r mid- 
night a litth* parly of Lne-lisli jLi'entleiuen, headted hy (Jiihhins, 
AV(*nf lorth in tlie hroad nneonli^iit. to obtain t in* assistanc(M)f an 
Muro]H*an j;’ua]*d IVom the Mint, to escort, thitlier the fugitives at 
lln* Jxaehahri. As lln*y w(*nt tln'V werelire'd at hy sonn* Sipjihis ; 
hut tiny I'eturned, mihaiiued, with tin* ^aiard,and sal'cly conveyed 
their companions to tin* a])point(*d ]dac(; of nd'uye.’^ TJiere the 
houi*s of mornine; dai'kness ]>assevl away in drear diseumiort, 
and day dawne.d upon a seem* of misery and confusion in iho 
i\lint.. ()ftic(*is ami hnlies, masttus and se*rvants, liuddled 
to^A'ether, Ihr tin* most part on the neof, without much respect of 

'this iari^lmt i> iiia-h' still hri^laii* hy an act ot li(‘ruiM!i ^^liicll it is a 
pl<'aHurc to rocorJ. It is tlnis olHci.iily inuralcd ; “ I\Icssis. (iulthiiis, Caul- 
iicld, und Dcinomct NVciit m a hwir:.y\ h* lla* iMint, and Mr. dciddn.^on, C S., 
acc(»uipuiucd them on horst hack. As the party was crossiiicf tlie hrid<^c, Mr. 
♦haddusou saw some umhuslutl Sipahis uiiiiiii;L^ at the party m tiie huir^v. 
'Jdicre. was no time tor warning i»r for he sitation, and he at once reined i.uek 
his horsi', coverin;^ witli ids own h »dv his ceinipaiiions in danger. It were far 
easier to praise su(*h an act than to piahc it worthily, and 1 praise it best hy 
not jiraising it at all.’ — Mr. Taylor\< ({flirial Xarraiive. 
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p(‘rsnns or for ]>ro’j>riotios of oostiinu'. TIh' Enro]>{*aii8 

\\1io had hcHMi soiit for th<*ir ]»roto(‘tion liivoiiaohod in tlio hovor 
rooms, imniy of lliom nttorly worn out witli tli(‘ oxhanstin^* 
lalxairH of tlu‘ day ; wliilst ontsido in tlu‘ coniponnd, or onclt)Sun% 
was a strani;-(^ oollocTion of carria<z;os, l)n^jL;ios, |)alan(]nins, 
liors(‘S, hullooks, sli(‘(']», i;-oats, and ])aokap‘s of all si/es and all 
kinds broil L;lit in l‘or th(‘ ])r( ►vision inn; of tlu‘ n;ai'rison. 

“ Tho town is (jiiib^ (piiid,,” wrot(' Commissiomn* Tucker to 
Lord (^innin^ on the Idllowinn; inoininn;, ‘‘in llio 
midst,” as h(‘ s.aid, “of the ntmost noisr^ and con- r.-}>. 

Insion of this cl•o^^'dod hnildinn;,” which made it 
dithcnlt to write at. all, and was alto^dhm’ so 
distinct iny, that thonn'li a man of o-nivi^ sjx'cch, In^ dcscribod 
it as “ such a Fandcimndmn, that it was impossible to think, 
^vrit(^ or do anything in it/’ d’hm*(^ had Ix'cii an alarm in the 
course of the ninht. of risiun’s in t h(‘ <*ity ; tor the M nhaminadans 
had hoisted the ^reeii tlay, but nothing came, of the, dmnon- 
stration. And days passed, but still tJn re was (piiiitiide. 
t liroiijn'liout llanaras. All t.li(‘ cinmmstanci's of the “ Sac.nxl 
( 'ity of th(‘ Hindus” beiny consiiho'ed, it, must, bii a sonr(a> oi* 
v'onder, not only that S(> little (/hristtan hlood was sIkmI, but 
that tlier(‘ was so little resistanci^ of any kind to the authority 
of the Jlritisli ( ioveiaiimmt. “ Jt is (jiiite a, miracle to mo,” 
wrot(‘ ( \)mniissiom'r dhieker to tin* ( iovernor-( omera 1 on the 
idh of June, “iiow the city and st.a.tion i'<‘ma,in pm’feetly (juiet. 
Whmdl iiave to sh'i'p at niyht in th»* Mint. Init not, ;i iionsi', or 
bune;alow has Ixhmi tonehed. and during’ the day (W(‘.ryt hin^- 
n;o(‘s on mneh as usual.” Wisely and vi^-oroiisly wastJubbins 
n(»w doinjj,’ his work. He liad sunk the judyi*. in the magistrate. 
His court was c*los(‘d, ami he had takmi the wiuoht of the 
executive upon Jiim. And now, partj\' by tlie fear, partly liy 
the love he had in>])ired in th<^ hearts of the ])eoj)le, lie h(dd 
tliem in n'straint., and tln^ ^reat city lay hushed beneath liis 
liand. 

Hut althoni^h tluu'e was extraor<linary r(‘pose in the city, in 
the surroundine; districts violeruxj and anai’cliy 
arose with a suddenness t iiat was fiuite astounding. stHt^oftiie 

I , 1 . I . . I • , . , 1 rurnl dis- 

Jt was not nieriuy tliat tlie mutinous Mjjatiis, tnOH. 
liane*ine‘ about the ad jacent villages, were imutin^ 
others to la-bellion (this was to be (;x]M‘cted), ])ut a ^reat move- 
ment from within was be^^inninj^ to make its(df felt ujion tlu^ 
surface ot' rural socie.ty, ami for a while all traces of British 
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rale wen^ ra])idly disappearing from lie' face of tlie land. Into 
tliii real character and j^<‘ncral si^Tiilieane-e of this inovenieiit I 
<lo not pnrj»(»se le‘r(‘ to imiiiii'e. 'Jdie inv(^sti;j;ation is an 
extinisive oini, and must ]»c dclilKU'atcdy undertaken. It is 
enough, in this place, to spijak of iniUK'diate results. The 
<lisp(‘rsion of tlic Native soldiery <»n the 4th of duin‘ was 
IoIIowcmI almost immediately hy disorder and ra))ine in tlie 
<;ont i;^-nous country. A few days sunict*(l to sweej) away law 
and ordei*, a,nd t > produc(‘ a i-(‘Volution of pi’ojxu’ty, asttmishiii”’ 
e\’en to those who wen* best a(‘< j uaintixl with tlie characti'i* and 
temper of till* ]»eoph‘. “ I could not,” wrote Mr. Tucker on tlie 
Jdth,“ha,ve heliev(*d that tin* moment the hand of ( h)vernm(*nt 
was remov(‘d th(*r(; would have laa*!! so sudden a risin;:; of land- 
hohh'rs to ])lund(‘r <‘ach otln*!’ and peojde on the roads.* All 
the lare<‘ landhohh'i's ami au(4iom]»urchaS(‘rs ari* ]>aralys(‘d and 
<]isposs(‘ssed, their agents hein;;’ frecpiently murdered and their 
property dest royiid.” t d\» arrest this m^w dan;j;er, which 
thn*atened to hec(»im‘ a. i;'io;antic one, o\'(irwhelmin^', irri'pres- 
sihh*., our peopl(‘ had now to pul ioiih all their strenetli. 

(hi the lull tin* ( iovi'rniiient oi' India caus(‘d Martial Law 
to he ]u'o(*laimetl in the divisions of Uanaras 
I'umiory aiid Alhiliahad. ( )n the satin* day Mr, Tucker, 
knowing that already the Jji'j^dslaturo liad 
]»rovid(‘d the extraordinary powers which he sought J — aay, 
<*v<ui mon^ than he sinight -wi'oto to the ( ioV(!rnor-(ieneral, 
suggesting that ho should place (he Ikinaras division “ heyond 
the naich of Regulation Law, and give* every (fivil ollicer, 
having the full ]»owei' of mazistnite, the jiower of lifi^ and 
di'ath.” “1 would jirefer this to Martial Law,” he added, ‘‘as 
J do not think the greater ]u*oportion of the military can he 
intrustisl with the ])ower of life and death. The atrocious 
murders which have takt‘n jdace havi* roused tin* English Idood, 
and a very slight circumstance would cause Xativ(*s to he shot 
or hung. I would, therefore, much prefer retaining the jiowers 
in tin* hands of those who have been accustomed to weigh and 


“ Tin* Nativr idea new is,** he adtle I, ‘‘tliat British rule has slijipeJ off, 
and that it i> t very ninn for himself.’’ 
t Sne (tni > , vol. i. p. 125. 

J The Act, ofwliieh a summary has heeii given (Book iv. chap, iv.), though 
paasiM on the ddlh of IMay, did not receive the sanction of the (Joveruor- 
General before the bth of June. 
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to value evidence. No civilian is likely to order a man to be 
(‘N(‘cnted without really ^ood cause.” * 

Lillie soon exjdoded the error contained in these last words. 
Ihit the Ihinaras ( NnniiiissiorKT, thonjjjh a little blinded by class 
])r<‘judice, was rii!;ht wlien ho wrote about tlie hot t]n;j,lish blood, 
wlii(‘h forbade the jud<:;inent of a cool brain. Already our 
military otlicers were huntiiu;* down criminals of all kinds, and 
hanyin^ theiii u]> with as little coinjuinction as thou<z;li they 
had been ])ariah-do^s, or jackals, or vermin of a baser kind. 
One eontem]K)rary wi-iter lias n*cordecl that, on the nioriiino; 
after the disarming paradfs the first tiling lu^ saw from tlu^ 
]\lint was a “row of gallowses.” A few days afterwards mili- 
tary courts or commissions wcr(‘ sitting daily, and S(*nt(uicini»; 
ohl and youn^ to bt^ han;i:(‘d with indiscriminate fm’ocity. 
^riiese executions have Ix'en <h‘scribed as “(\)h)nel Neill’s liang- 
ine-8.” Ibit Neill left llanaras four or live days after the out- 
break, and it did not devolves on him to confirm the sentences, of 
which 1 have lu^ard the strong(‘st rc^probation. On on(‘ occasion, 
some youn^ boys, who, ]>m*haps, in mere sport had ilaunted 
rebel colours and j^one about bc^atin^ tom-toms, were tried and 
sentenced to death. One of the ol1i(M‘rs comjiosin^’ the court, a 
man nnsjiarin^ before an enemy umhn* arms, but compassionati*, 
as all liravemen are, towards the weak and heli)lesH, went with 
tears in his c^yes to the commanding ollicair, jmj)lorin^ him to 
remit the sentence ]tassed against these juvenilti offmahu’s, but 
with little effect on tln^ side of mer(;y.j' And what was done 
■Nvuth some show of formality, eitluu* of military or of criminal 
law, was as nothing, J fear, wenched a^-ainst wdiat was done 
M'ithoiit any formality at all. Volunteer han^in^ ])arties went 
out into the districts, and amateur (*,x(^cutioners were not 
wanting to the occasion. One jjentleman boasted of tin) num- 
bers he had finished off quite “in an artistic manner,” with 
marij^o-trees for gibbets and el(q>hants for droj)s, the vi(jtims of 
this wild justice being strung up, as though for jjastiirie, in 
“ the form of a figure of eight.” 


* MS. Corrt‘8poiirlencc*. 

t Tlu* yciieral reader, liowa ver, must lud calcnlafe years in 8U(di a vma as 
th( y would he calculated in Europe. What, eHtiniuh d hy years, in a boy in 
England is a luan in India — a husband, a fatlicr, witli all the full-grown 
j)as.>i()nH of maturity— and an equal sense of personal independence and 
responsibility. 

VOL. 11. 
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Tliiw, it is to ho in osiimed, was the Martial Law, of which such 
gni]>hic thitails have lieen |j;iveii liy contemporary writers, 
without a jirevisioii of ])iihli(utv.* Ihit the Acts of the Le<j;is- 
lativ<* Council, under thi^ strong liand of the Executive, fed the 
gallows with ecjual ])rodigaIity, tliough, I believe, with greater 
disfuimination. Jt. was a special immunity of this Banaras 
mutiny that tin- ju ismi-gates were not thrown open, and the 
city deluged with a lloinl of conviid-ed crime. The inmates of 
the gaol naimined in tlieir a])))oint(‘d jilaci^s. But even this had 
its attendant (ivils. Imu* as crime imueased, as increase it 
ma'essarily did, ])rison-r(K)m was wanted, and Avas not to be 
found, d'he gieat rece])taele of the criminal (‘lasses was gorged 
to ov(‘rtiowing. Th(^ guilty cumld not be suffered wholly to 
(‘Hca]>e. So tlie Cil)b{‘t dis]>osed of the higher class of male- 
factors, and the Lash hcoriMl the backs of the lower, and sent 
them ahofit again on tlie wjives of tumult and disorder. But, 
sevcTC as dubbins was wlnui the crisis was at its height, lu^ 
Tostnuned his Ijand -wlim the wcust had ])assed, and it had 
ceased to be an (‘Xjiedii'ut of mercy to strike into the hearts of 
the ]»eo])h^ tliat teiror, which diminishes crime and all its 
]mnitory consetjuences. 

Meanwhihi, othei' sources of anxiety w'ore develo})ing them- 
tlnuus(‘lvt\s in morci remote ]>la(.*e8. One incident 
June:.. must b(‘ narrat(‘d here as immcHliately connected 
^ with the out])n‘ak <d'th(i 4th of June. The story 
of tiu‘ Ijodiiina regiment of Sikhs has not yet 
been fully told. ldi(‘r(‘ was a deta(;hment of it at Jaunpur, a 
civil station some forty miles from Banaras. ^\’llen news 
arrived on the oth ol’ June that the J7th had revolted, and 
w(ua^ ]K)uring into th(' district, th(‘y made demonstrations of 
tid(‘lity to their British ofHeers ; but wlien later tidings came 
that the head-(]uarters of their own regiment had been tired on 
by tlie Europeans, they rose at once in open mutiny. Jjieu- 
temoit ^lura, the officer commanding tijem, was shot down, 
Mr, du})]>age, joint-magistrate, on his way to the gaol, shared 
the same fate. The 'J’reasury was ]>lundered. And all sur- 
viving Eurojjcans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
were drivcm to seek safety in flight. British government was 

* Se(‘ tvsjxH'ially a letter, written by a private of tlio 78tli Highlanders, 
which was j>ubli»hed in the Time$, and quoted at some length by Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin. 
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1‘Xpun^cd, an it had l)oon at Azaniij^arli, and its ropro- 

pre-sentatives wore ^’lad to find a ludin^-])laco tor thoinsolvos in 
(juartors wliioli, a littlo tiino ]>eroro, tlndr Jiat could have swept 
away like suinnicr dust. Then tlu^ station was i!;iven u|) to 
plunder; and the mutiny of a tew Sikh mercenaries p^rew into 
a general insurn‘etion ol* thi‘ {)eo])le. house's oi’ the Ihi^lish 

were gutted and hurnt. I’he sohlieuy, hurde'iied wdth mom^y- 
)»a,^s, having;- ^one oil’ towards Oudh, tin; ])lund('r of “ tln‘ 
Treasury was < ()m|>h;ted hy d(‘crepit old wonnm and wreteh(;d 
little hoys, who had in've'r seem a, rupea* in the'ir live'S.”* Anel 
all over the district, the state of thinys, hro?n;ht about by e)ur 
settlement e)peiations and emr law ce)urts, disappemreal like; the 
bursting of a hubble. ddie very ])resenee; of our fugitive ])e;ople, 
though ]K)werh*ss and forlorn, was an e)tf('n(;e; and an abe)mination 
to the ijow-dominant ed.ass, win) elrove them from t heir sanetmiry 
in tin; house of a friendly Itajah to take re'fuge in an indige) 
factory. And it became; one of the; Panaras < \)mniissione;Cs 
greatest cares to rescue Mr. Fane; and his com])anions fre)m the; 
dangers which then beset them. Having diseover(;d their 
abode, he sent out “ a })arty e>f Furo])e.;ans and volunteers to 
bring them into Haiuiras.” f 

Troo]>s were now coming up e‘very day from below. Hanaras 
was safe. Other statie)ns were to be; saveel. 
ddje best service; that <;ould be rendere;d to the i)cHj>atch of 
State was the ])rom])t despatch e>f reinl’ereamients upwuniri. 
to the u])per country -and most of all to Allah- 
abad and Kaiihpur. d'his servie;e was intrusted to Mr. Archi- 
bald Pollock. J True; to Ids gre'at historical name', In; thre;w 
Jdmself inte) tin* Avork with an aiuount ejf emorgy anel activity 
which bore the best fruits. Every kinel e>f aAndlable conve;y- 
ance was ])icked u]) and turned ])rom})tly to ae;count in the; 


* Mr. Taylor’s ofHoial narrative. The writer adrls : “In the <listri(;t not a 
semblance ul'authe)rity was left to any one. 'fhose; who laid le)rit tleeir estate-s 
under our rule thou^lit tliis a good time to regidn them ; tl'.ose wlio liad not, 
thought that tlie;yeould make a little profit by jelunderiiig thetir weaker neigh- 
bours; tlie bolder sj)irits thought to seemre more; hrilliaut advaiilage;H hy 
intercourse witli the relxd jjowers in Oudh.” In lU) otln^r eli.sirict, Mr. Taylor 
observes, were “ auetion purrliasers more numeious, old Z);iuindar8 ruon* 
powerful, or the pr(;sent landowners on wome terms among themselves.” 

t Mr. Tucker to Lord Canning, June ‘Jth. In this letter tin; fagitives are 
said to have consisted of sixteen men, five ladies, and eleven children. 

* The youngest son of General Sir George Pollock. He was then joint- 
magistrate of Banaras. 

N 2 
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fiirtlicraiicc of tlio ea^orly-lookod-for Europeans, Avliose appear- 
ance was ever welcoine(l l>y our ])(‘ril-^irt peojde .as a g;reat 
(leliveranefa Nor was want of snfiicient conveyance the only 
(linienltv to 1 k‘ ov(‘rc‘(nn(‘. Then* was a Avant of jU'ovisions for 
Knro])eans, especially of flour and runi ; and ]\Ir. Tuckcu* Avrot(* 
ea|i;(‘rly to Lord Lanning lo siuid up coininissarijit stores of 
e\'ery kind for the soldiery, “as Lurojjean necessaries are not U> 
he liad liere in any fjuantity/’ JI(‘ was very (‘a^er at tins time 
to sa\a‘ th(i trcasuro in nei»;]ihourin^- civil stations alon^ th(‘ 
in lin line, as IMii’zajiur and (jlha/.i]>ur, and lu' s(uit ])arties ot 
Jhn‘(t]K“ans hy st<‘ainer to lu'in^ it otf in safety to Banaras. It 
was, nior(‘over, a ^ii'at ohjeet, to k(‘e]) tlie white troo])s in motion, 
and thus to disjday Lun»pean str(‘no;t]i, first at on(‘ point, tlien 
at allot Inu', and hy means of a few to make an a])pearance of 
many, as in a niiini(^ lln atre of war. At onc(i in ]iav(‘ n^coA^ered 
A/am}j;arh and dauiqiur, from Avliicli AV(i liad lieiai so i<j^no~ 
miniously ('Xpelh'd, Avould have Ikhui a <::reat stroke ; and th(’‘ 
(k)nnnissi(»nm‘ wrote to Lord (\annino;, saying that if tin* 
(lovernnient would allow him to divert two hundnnl h]uro]>eans 
from th(‘ main line of ojxu'ations, the magistrates and oth(?r 
ciA’il otlieers mi^ht return to their ]u)sts, and British authority 
mi^ht he n3-(‘stahlislu‘d. But troops could not ho spared for 
the purpose, and it Avas left to another day and to other means, 
Avlnua'of due record Avill h<‘ ma<l(‘ h('r(‘ai’ter, to ])roAm to the 
]»eoph' <d’ thos(‘ districts that the English had not laam swe])t 
out of tlu‘ land, d’lu' narratiAU* must now follow th(‘ n])Avard 
lim* of th(‘ (iant;(‘s to the uv\\ o-reat city of note. 

About seventy miles h(‘yond Banaras, at the confluence of the 
(ian<;H‘s and th(‘ .lamnah, lies the (dty of Alhih- 
Ai »u uii. nom* of that Aviailth of structura) 

laaiuty Avhich remlers Banaras S(» famous .among the, cities of 
the I^iast. Its .attractions are derived chiefly from its jiosition, 
at the extn'ine point or ju’omontory of the Diiah, formed hy the 
iiKH'ting of tlu' Avaters. The hroad riA^ers rushing down toAAairds 
the sea, and mingling as tlnw go tlieir streams of varied 
colour and varied motion — the one of yellow-hroAvn, thick and 
turhid, the otlier hlue, clear, and sparkling* — the green banks 


* HiKtorians and |KX'ts alikoMelif-lit todiscrilie tlie naetiiej: of the Avnters. 
“Tlie liftU-niodenuHcd fortress,” i^ays Troftir, “looks grruidly down on the 
meeting of the clearer Jamnuh A^ith the vtliow Avaters ul the broad Ganges'’ 
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ln‘tween whi(;li tlioy flow, llio riuli cultivation of tlio’ iinu'r 
-country dotttid with ^-roves and villajj:;t.\s, niakci a landKca])o 
pleasant to the eye. Hut the town ilscdf, princi])ally situated 
on the Jainnalj, has little to (;ominand admiration. It has ht'cii 
<*alle<l in diu'ision hy natives of J I indnstan, “ Fakiri'il);id,” or the 
city of he^^’o’ars ; hut tlu^ Fort, which towers ai)()V(‘ it, nnissive 
and suhlinu‘, with llie stren^^fh of many a^^es in its solid ma- 
sonry, im]>arts ]»e(ailiar di^mity to the ])Iac(;. Jnstimd, with the 
historical traditions of th<‘ two (*lder dynasti(‘s, it had i;-ath(n*(‘d 
new pow(‘r from the hands of tln^ Fnj^’lish conqut'ror, and, 
^.^ari'isoned hy lanj^’lisli troops, might almost hav(‘ dtdicd the 
world. 

Jl vva)uld 1*0 dini(‘ult to exagg(‘rat(', tht^ military im])ortan(a) 
<»r the situation at the junction of the two rivei’s, (lommanding, 
as it do(‘s, th(‘ great tin vial thoroughlan^ (d‘ Hindustan, and also 
th(3 high road hy land from the Fp])er to tlu^ Lower Provinces. 
Hoth in a strat(3gical and ])oliti(!al simse, its sea'airity had t'Ver 
heen of great moim^nt ; hut the recent a(3([nIsitIon ot Oudh had 
rendered it still iiion^ essential that it should h(; sahdy in hand. 
In this ])owc;rful fortress of Allahabad was an arsenal stored 
with all the munitions of wair, and an array ot* guns in ])osition 
commanding tlie a])pro{i(;h(‘s from th(3 country below. And 
their jiossession hy the enemy wouhl have hticn a disaster 
beyond compare. 80111(3 time hefort‘, Sir ,Ja.ni(‘s Outrani had 
suggested to Lord ( winning the (3.xp(Mliem*y of adopting measurers 
for the greater security of Allahabad, and had warned him of 
the, .at least })OSLsihle, danger of such a mischance befalling us.* 


(llidonj of the TirHinh Empire in Indio) \ Watrrli(‘l(l (Tndinn Balla(U) sings 
of “ the sistiTs l)luc jtiid ])n)Wii ; ” and again. “ Wln'm Vaniiina leaps Iduo to 
^ianga’s iiniiH.’’ And ISliolnnath ('liandr ('FroreE of a lliudn)^ writing in 
prose, hut seareely has j)oetically, says: “ l'ln‘. spot where; tlie Sister Nudis 
<(Tret*k Nyad<*>) iiieet makes a niugniliceiit [)ro>peel. d'he (langea lias h tin- 
hid, mutldy current — the Jainnah, a sparkling stream. Kacli at lirst tries to 
keep itself distinct, till, liajipy to meet alter a long parting, they run into eaitli 
other’s emhraee, and, losing themselves in one, flow in a common stream. ^J’ho 
iJanges strikes the fancy as more matronly of the two — the Jamnah a gayt r, 
youthlhl sister.” 

* “ I myself am more shocked tlian surpriscil,” ho wrote from Baghdad to 
tlie Chairman of the East India Company, on first hearing of the outbreak, 
for I have long dn aded something of the sort ; and you may recollect I 
told you of the warning tliat I gave to Lord (/anning wlien I was last at 
Calcutta, and suggested that measures should 1)0 adopted for the better secuiity 
of Allahabad ." — June S, 1S57. MS. 
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I do not know whetlier these warnings were remenihered — 
warnings aftorvvards repeated most eiii})liatieally hy Sir Henry 
Lawn^ne,<^ ; Imt t]i(‘Te was no ])laee to which Lord Oannino- 
tiinnul his l]ion;^hts with greater anxiety and alarm — no place 
to which lie was more ea|::er to send relief in the shape of 
J'hiropean Iroojis. 

d’idin^s of tin* ^n-at disaster at Miraih n'ached Allahahad on 
the llJth ol' Hay, and a h'w days afterwards came tlu^ story of 
lh(i progress of tJie< rehellion, and tlie restoration of the Mn^hnl 
Lmper(»rs of Dehli. At the l)(‘t;'innin^ of May, the forc(* posted 
at Allahiihad consisted of ;i sint;h^ Sipiihi rtio-iment, the hth, 
und('r tli(‘ (command of ('oloncl Sim])son, which had marched in 
from damalpiir at the latter end ol‘ March, relievinij^ the 11th, 
iiij(h>r ( 'olomd Linn(*s. lint on the hth, a win^ of the Lirhzpiir 
]ie/i,iment of Sikhs had arrived from Miizaja'ir ; and ten days 
lat(n’ two troo])s of Ondh Jrr(‘pilar llors«* caiiHi in, under orders 
IVoin Sir lli'iiry liawreiujc, to ])lact‘ th(‘ms(dves niahn* the civil 
anlhorities. Shortly afterwards sixty EurojX'an invjilids wen^ 
l)roU}j[;ht in from Lhaiiar. ddie bulk ol* tlu‘ Native trooj)s 
occupied their him s in tia‘ Lantonment, which lay at, a dis- 
tance of two or 1hi(*e miles from the Fort hetween the two 
^n'at rivers. 1 Ictachimmts were ]>osted in the Fort, ddn^ 
piimapal civil (hlict rs wcia* IVlr. Flic'ster, the (‘ommissioner, and 
]\Lr. (’onit, the magistrate — hotli imm of coura;j,-e and resedntion, 
not <’asi]y shaktm or <lisfn]'hed. d’h<w and tho otheu’ civilians, 
as well as t lie militai’y otlicm’s, dwell in c,oml*o7'tal>h‘ and jileasant 
pirdeii-honses in tin' Ihiropean station, without an aiixions 
thought of lh(‘ future to <listurh them. 

In the eyes of the commanding' onic('r, and, indeed, of evt^ry 

Jhi^lishman Avho held a commission under him, 
0 . 1 ..IU 1 siu)vs.>ii the htli was true to the (‘ore, and Avas thoroimhlv 

nna 1 1?<‘ ♦•: i(. i i . .1 i ^ i* , 1 • ^ 

to 1 k‘ trusted. Jt was om* ol those regiments in 
Avidc'h tlie oflicers looked lovingly on tladr soldiers as on their 
childri'ii : cai'ed tor their comforts, ]>romot(Ml tlndr aimis(^- 

ments, and lived annmgst them as comrades. d'hi'y had 
done so miicli for their men, and seen S(> many indications of 
Avhat at least simulated gratitude and affection, that it Avould 
liave been to their discretlit if they had mistrusted a reginnmt 
which had such good reason to lie faithful to the Englisli 
gentlemen who liad treated them with the kindness of parents. 
But the civil otlicers, who had none of the associations and 
sympathies which made tho centurions of the tUh Kegimeut 
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fver willing to place tlieir lives in tlio liands of tlie Native 
soldiery, saw everywhere grounds of suspieion and eau^('S of 
alarm. There was evidently a wide s])r(‘ad fetding 
of mistrust both in the (Jity and in tlu‘ ('^aiiton- 
nieiit.* All kinds of vague n‘ports were in the ari'ing!^ 
air. Whether the disturbing faith had grown uj) 
s[)ontane()Usly in the niiiulH of the Natives, or whether tlu^. 
great lie had lH‘en maliciously pro])agate(l by active (‘luissaries 
of evil, it was believed that a lu'-avy blow was to be struck at 
th(^ religion of the })co{de.t At one tinie it was r(i])orted that 
the English liad determined to servo out tlu^ greased (lartridges 
on a given day, and that the n^giment would bo paraded on the 
glacis of the Fort, in a position commandiul by our guns, and 
blown into the air if they disolxyed orders, ddnui it was said 
that the Sipahis had deb'riiiined to prevent the treasure being 
]noved into the Fort ; | and again, that tln^ Sikhs were con- 
spiring with the Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the 
English. At the same time, the })rice of grain and of other kinds 
of food rose in the market, and the common feeling of dis- 


* IMr. Willock, joint magistrate, Hays in liis oflicial r(‘}>ort, “ Ah encli day 
l>nsse(l Homo fresh rumour was ciirulated n'^anliu^ tin* slate; ol‘ })uI)1m; feelin^j: 
iti the city. A^vnts of the rehed h aders wen; (ivideiitly busy ]>oisoiiin;' the 
iniiuis of th(* ])eojjle. . . . Tlu; Bazaar was closed, and it was very (jvid(;nt 
that an oiithreak in tiie city wonhl lollow an emente of Ukj soldiery, 'file 
iiK'noftlu* city warned lh(i inuj^islrate a;^ainHt Ih** intid( lily of the Sipahis, 
and tlie Sijailns eantioiad their otliecrs u;j^.iin.',t tlie city pef>jde, pnaesting 
aL,Miiist tlie tale-s tliat had b(;(ii eirenlat«d of tlieir InkeNNurmiiess towards 
Goveriiinonl.’’ 

t 1 have remarked, and with much uniformity of ohs(;rvation, tliat these 
monstrous reports of forcible <'onversion,’' or dost ruction of euste, W(;re most 
life where the IMuliamniadan p(*j)nlation was the densest. Alliilnihud eon- 
1, hikmI an uiniHUal iinmher of Mnsalmans, whilst in JiamiraH th(‘ro was a <^reat 
preponderance of Hindus; hut these n^ports appear to have been eirculateil 
more fre<*ly i" Ike former than in the latter city. 

X It was said that this ought to have opieiK'd the (.'yes of Colomd Siiujiscjii 
to the n al state of liis corps. But the fact ks. Dial tlie cireumstaruje referred 
to in the text was nothing more than an ali(;g(^d conversation between a 
Native ollicer of the Irregular Cavalry and unotlier of tlu; (itii. d’hc former 
w'as said to have aske^l wduither tlu* OLli would allow the treasure to be 
removed, and the latter to liave answered, “ Some' ot tiumi W'ould not until 
they had rect ived their arrears of pay.” “Tiiis,” says (yolomd Simpson, 

was immediately rofiorted to the Adjutant, who did not credit it. On the 
2drd I made pixir Plunkett and Stewart inquire into the busincjss, and tlio 
latter ri ported to me there was no truth in it, as the Native officer and men 
of the Gtli guard denied the accusation.” 
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(juietiido was (niliaiua'd ])y the (liseonteiit occasioiuMl hy the 
(.leurncHS of ])r()visioiis, wliich was always attributed to the 
agfuicy of tli(‘ 

In this state of ini(U‘rtainty, Colonel Simpson pro])osed to 
l)(^t.ak(^ himscilf with his ri'^imeiit to t]i(5 Fort. 
aih\ u'j. This mov(;ment was stn'iiuoiisly opposed hy Mr. 
^ t’oTirt, tlje magistrate, and the j)rojeet was ahan- 

doiKMl, On tli(‘. same e.vt'ninjx a (!ouncil of the 
lea<lin^ eivil and military oflieers was lield, and it was de- 
t(‘rmined that the women and ehihlren only should he rimioved 
next morning* into tin/ Fort. ]>nt next morning', Ixdoie day- 
hreak, t]ier<‘ was a ehan<i;(‘ of ]»lan. 11ie ordei-, wliieli liad 
decre(‘d tliat “no (adult) mah^ should Ix^ allowed to enter the 
Fort,” was eaneelled, inspitt* of Court's remonstrances, and two 
hours before noon “there was a re;i;rilar lli^L;'ht to tlie J^'ort of 
imui, woimui, and ehihlren, carry injz; with th(*m all the ])ro])erty 
th(‘y could.” * ihit later in tin? day the enei-<j:y ol’ th(‘. ma}j:;is- 
trate- pn'vailed, and the non-military mem]>er s of tin* eommunity 
were (UirolhMl into a voluntem* i;uard, to ])atrol the city and 
station, aceom})airn‘(l by some mountial ]M)liee. 


As tli<‘ month won* (Ui to its close*, ap]>earances see'med ratlnu* 
to iiuju’ove*. Some* apprchiensions lunl been en- 
Ma\ 2 f>. t(‘rtained lest the great Muhammadan festival 
‘ • (»f /d, u hie'h was to bt* celebrated on the* 2oth, 

should stir all tin* intlammatory mateuials gatlnuaul togetht^r in 
Allahab.id into a bla/.e. ^J'he day, how'eve*!*, passed over wdthout 
any disturbance ; and at a ])arade held in tlie evening, tw'o 
Sipahis, who, on tlu^ ]tr(‘(‘eding <lay, had given u]> a eouple of 
Mt^watis, charged with tam])ering wdth their lidelity, were 
publicly pi’omoted.| Hut this sj)asm e)f energy seems to have 


* OtVu’ial K( |)(a’t of Mr. Feiulall Tlioinpson, otVu*iating magistrate. Colonel 
Simj'Ht»ii, 111 a iiarrativt* of ( vt'ntn witli whicli lu- Ims fiiriiitshed mo, say^, “On 
tie* tidni of May, tlio ladies, rhildroii, ami uoii-military were olden'd into the 
Fort for steurity, in oonse<|nenoe of the vnrioUH r(*{>orts n-ceived hy tlie inagi.s- 
trate regarding tlie un.si-tlleil state of the eitv of A Ihiliahad, aggravated by tlie 
high ]>riee of grain.” It might he gutheml from this that the mugifttrate had 
approved of the rt inoval to the Fort tif the nuii-military mah‘s, whereas tin* 
otlieial report states that he had in rtiditv protested against it. Colonel 
Sim]i.son, hov\(‘ver, nays, in another memorandum, that ‘‘a notice to this effect’* 
(he. the removal of ladies, ('hildron, ami non-military**) “was eirculated by 
the magintrate throughout the station, and regimentally hy two of his sowars.’* 
CVihmel Simpson sajs that it was signed h-dh hy himself and Court. 

t Sir John ]Malcolm writes of the Mewatis, that,** although usually reckoned 
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been (lesi<^ne(l only to throw dust into the eyes of the au- 
thorities. It is stated that, at tlio very same time, they were 
iiitri^’uin<j^ with tlie Oiidli Cavalry. lVrha})S tlie arrest was 
desip^ned to irritate tlu', minds of tlie ])eo])le of the city. If so, 
it was a siicee.-sfiil auovement ; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would be atteMipt(‘d, and so the 2)risoners were 
]*emov(‘d to tlie I’ort. 

After tills tliere wx're outward (jiiietudo and sccui*ity, for 
althoni;'li wdtli tlui new moutli tliere arose im;reas(‘d (^veihuiient 
ill the city, still more favourable a])))earanet‘s presented tluuii- 
selves in the cantouimmt. 'Jdu; Si])ahis of th(‘ 0th, semiiiii^ly 
not satisiiod w'ith tlio latioit loyalty of (juieseenoc, (juiekc'mul 
into eneriry and (mthusiasm, and (lemand(Ml to be led against 
the rebels of DiOili. News of thm'r nobh^ oiliu* W'as jiroiujitly 
t(d(‘<;*ra])h<Ml to ( hlciitta, and Lord (aiming* sent baekbythc^ 
wdr(‘s a cordial ('Xjiression of the thanks of Covernmeiit. Ihit 
to the civilians at h'ast it wais a])])arent that th(^ dan^^'m* was 
not pass(Ml, for every day the excitement beeamo greater in the 
city. 

Affairs were in this static wdien news came from Hanaras 
that th(i Sipaliis stationed there had risen in ii'volt, 
and that thev had b(‘en dispersed bv iShdll’s Nows in, m 

Luro])eans. 1 he teli^grapli brought the tii'st ./unon 

tidings to Simpson, who, as an initial measure 
of ])reeaution, issued orders that the gaU'S of the Fort should 
be clos(‘d night and day, and no one, of whatsot'ver colour or 
creed, admitted without a ])assport.* The luixt st(i]) was to 
guard the a])[)roa(dies to Allahabad. 'Jdie road from llanaras 
ran on the other side of the (langi*s, wdiich w-as crossed liy a 
bridge of boats at a point nearly o])posite to the Fort, to the 


MuliamniJiduTi, it is difficult to say wlietluT tliey an* Muhairmiadaiis or Hindus ; 
they partnk(‘ of }>()th religions, and are Iho most desperate roi^ues in India. 
They are turi)ulent, vindictive, cunning, cruel, rohlx-rs, inunh^rf-rs, and 
assassins — yet they are faithful, undauntefl guards and H(*rvanis to those whoMi 
iiimuk (salt) they eat.” — Malira Report, p. 578, note. 

* From this period ^May 25) until the 4th of Juno more or less excite- 
nient prevailed in the city of Alhihabii<l, and on iliat date th(} mutiny at 
Banuras took place, and was reported to me by telegraphic wire. On tint 
same evening I ordered the Fort Gates to he closed, day and night, and 
neither Euroi)eau nor Native was allowed ingress or egress without a jmss, 
so as more partieularly to guard against any tamp(*n rs from Bauilms or from 
the city of Allahabad.” — Memorandum by Colonel Simpmn. MS, 
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miburT) of IJarya^aiij. It seemed to l)e so certain that the 
Bandras miitineers would make for Alhihabdd, that, on a re- 
tjnisition of the Ma|2;iHtrate, a (V)m])aiiy of the Gth was sent, 
with two ^uns, to defend tlie liridj^ci l)y wliich tlie passage 
of the riv(a’ must liave h(*(‘n mado. At the same time, a 
detmdiment of the Oiidh irregular Cavalry was postc^d on an 
op(ai space Ix'tweiai tlu^ hri(lg(‘-]i(‘ad and the cantonment, so 
as to eoniTnand all the a])pr(>a(di(‘s to the latter. And no one 
thmi s(‘oiii(‘d to doubt tliat tliosci Nativ(‘ guards would defend 
the bridge and the station as staunelily and as truly as if 
the insurgcaits had been }KM)])le of other races and other 
(;reeds. 

it will, perha]>s, lu^ver be known to the full satisfaction of 
the histori(!al impiinu' wh(‘th(‘rthe f>tli Begiment was saturated 
with that d(‘(‘]><‘St ti(‘acherv which simulates fidelity for a time, 
in order that it may fall with more destructive force on its un- 
sus])ecting victim, or whether it had beam, throughout tlu.^ 
month of May, in that uncertain, waveu'ing (condition which up 
to tln‘ moment of the fimd outburst has no determined ])lan of 
operations. ^rh(< ofiicc'rs of the n'ginumt believed that the men 
were staunch to the core. Outwardly, there were no indica- 
tions of' hostility. But Avhen news came that the Native 
Juno f) r(‘giments at Banaras laid risen, and that the 
Euro]>eans had fallen u]>on them, the long-abiding 
vacillation ros(‘ into ixdaist resolution, and the rf'.giment 
sprung, as it wen*, in a moment ujam its ])r(‘y. AVhether 
it was in a wild ])anic of fear, believing tliat Neill and the. 
Europeans would soon be upon them, or whether in tln^ belief 
that thf‘ tilin', for action had now ('onu', as th(*y would pro- 
biibly soon be joined by the Si])ahis from Banaras, the evening 
of tlu' (dll of JuiH' found them ri])e fu’ any deiMl of violence. 

But t'veii as tin* sun was s(‘tting on that day - the last sun that 
c'Vt'r was to set upon this model regiment — tln're was unbroken 
faith in its liih'lity. 'Ehe warning voice, however, was not 
silent. Tin* Adjutant of tlu' fith rt'ci'ived a letter from a non- 
commissioiu'd officer of the regiiiu'iit, telling him that the news 
from Banaras had caused much excitement in the Lines. The 
Adjutant took the letter to the Colonel. But Simpson could 
not admit that anything was wrong. He added, however, 
that at the sunset jiarade, which was to bo held for the pro- 
mulgation of the thanks of the Covernor-Ceneral to the regi- 
ment, the temjicr of the men would be clearly ascertained. 
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The parade was held. The thanks of the Governor-General 
were read. The Commissioner, wlio had attended 
at the recjnest of the Colonel, addressed the regi- TboThanics- 
meiit in Iliiidnstaiii, ])raisiDg them for the loyalty jwdo. 
tlioy had evinced. The Sipahis ap])earod to ho 
in the high(‘st spirits ; and they sent nj) a ringing cheer in 
response to the stirring words. When tlie paradi^ Avais over, th(‘ 
ohi(*ers, for tlie most ])art, rode or walked to the ]\less. With 
Colonel Simpson rode Captain Dlnnkett — an oilicer of the dtln 
who had served for more than twenty years with the regiment. 
He sjK)ke with delight of the ])rid(; he felt in its noble conduct, and 
liis faith in its enduring ti<lelity. ddins conversing tJiey rod(‘ 
to the Mess-house, wheie other ollicers liad assembled, and were 
discussing the events of the day. Among tlnun was Captain 
Hircli, tlui Fort-Adjutant, who b(‘soiight tlie Cd)l()nel to recidl 
tlie guns ])ostc‘d at thc^ Fridge of Foats and to post them in the 
Fort, where they were more needed, d’o this, Simpson, es- 
teeming the Fort to be his first charge, and liaving boon 
warned not to trust the Sikhs, of whom tlie garrison mainly 
consisted, gave his consent ; and orders went forth for their 
recall.* 

There was a goodly gathering in tho Mess-house, for the 
numlxu* of officers ]i;id Ixaui rcicently increased by 
the arrivjil of a party of young cadids, who had 'I'lioiaHt 
been orden'd to do duty with the fith — mere ^Vuic^gU).^ 
boys, with tlje roses of Fnglaml on their cho(*ks 
and tin*, kisses of tlieir niothei’s still fr(‘sh iijion their li])s. 
AVithout any s(uis(‘- of ills to (m>uhs old and young took their 
[)laces at the dinner-table in perhud siuenity oi’ mind. Then*, 
was at least one faithful regiment in tlu^ scu’vice ! ddie (;ivilians, 
e(|ually assurial, wiuit to their houses and dined ; and did as 
was their wont in the evening, wrapped themselves up in early 
slumber, or kept themselves awake with the excitement of 
cards. Some, indeed, who had slejit in tho Fort on the pre- 
ceding night, were now again in their own homes. On no 
evening, ])erhaps, since the first startling iiew^s had come from 
Dehli ami Mirath, had there been so little trepidation — so little 
excitement. But about nine o’clock the whole European corn- 

*■ These wamini^s came from 8ir Henry Lawrence at Lakhnuo und Sir 
Hugh Wheeler at Kaiihpur. Birnpson was advised not to trust the Sikhs, and 
to man the Fort with all the Europeans available at Allahabad. 
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munity of Allahabad wero startled by the sound of a bugh^-call 
announcing the alarm. The (/olonel had left the Mess, and was 
walking hoiiKiwards, when the uiKjxpected sound smote upon 
his ears and urg(‘d liim onward to liis Jiouse, wln^re he called for 
his horse, mounted, and rode for the (juarter guard. Thither 
jnany other ofliccu-s had repainMl on the lirst sound of th(^ bugle- 
notes. d’he truth was soon aj)par(ait to thorn. Tlio faitlifiil 
dth liad Hivolted. 

The story was tliis: ddn* detacbimoit sent to dcdbnd tlio 
Bridge had Ihhmi the lii’st to rise, as it liad been 
learn how the guns had betm turned 
u])ou th(i Natives 1roo])s at Hanaras, and wliilst 
Simt^son with liis oflieors was dining comfortably at the Mess- 
iioiise, tlu^ oi‘(h*rs, which he had <lespat(!hed for iho witli- 
drawal of tlie Artillery from Daryaganj, had laam shnmly 
resist(Ml. ddie Sipiihi (Juard, told olf as an es(M)rt, rose against 
file Artillery-otlieer, Lient(‘iiant Ilarward, and dtadan^l tliattlio 
guns should l>e taken not. to tlu^ Tort, but to the ( \aailonment ; 
ami the rest of' t h(uhd.achment turned out, armed and accout red, 
to enforce* tlie (hmiaml. True to th(i noble regiment to which 
lu^ lM‘long(‘d, Ilai'waial liasfemMl to the post of the Oiidli Iri'cgu- 
Jars, whitth lay In'twc^ai tin* Hridge-lusad and tlu' ( nutoniiKuit, 
to bring up succours to overawe the Si])jihis and to save the 
guns, ddie Irr(‘gnlars were, commamhal by Lii'Uttaiant Alexandcu* 
-a young otlieerot* the highest. ]>romise — wiio at onc(‘ respond(Ml 
to llarward’s call, and ordered out Lis men. Tardily and 
sulkily tiny pretended to obty. Wlnlst they wen* forming, a 
liastily-writ tt‘n notti was des]>atched by Ilarward to the Tort. 
The sound of tin' guns, grating along the road to (Aintonmonts, 
was distinctly heard ; and the lrr(‘gulars, headed by Alexander 
and ac.coini)aiiied by Ilarward, whom the former had mounted 
on a s])an* horse, then rod(^ out to intercept the mutineers. 
Tiiey soon cann* upon tin* t>arty, under tin* l)n)ad light of the 
moon ; but wluui the order was givam to charge the guns, and 
the English oflicers dashed at tlnun, only three trooj)t‘rs res])onded 
to the stirring summons. The rest fraternised with the enemy. 
Alexander, as he rodt* forward and was rising in his stirrups to 
strike, was shot through the heart, and Harward narrowly 
escaped with his life.* The mutineers, who had before sent 

* “ During tlu‘ night, tlie few Irregulars who had remained staunch came 
in, bringing with tlaan tlie binly of tlie oOicer, Lieutenant Alexander, who 
hiwl been shot, as before related. His body bore witness to the mad cruelty 
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out two of their party to warn their comrades, and had, it is 
stated, sent n]) signal rockets, now marched with the guns to 
tlie Lines, find when their colonel appeared on parade, the 
wliole regiment was in the throes of ndjellion. 

Jt was then too late for the voice of authority to overawe or 
to j)ersna(le. Simpson saw tliat tliero was grc^at 
excitement on the ])ara(le-gr<)und. Some of his Kseapeof 
ohicers were commanding their men to fall in, sinipHon, 
hut tliere was little a])})earane(^ of o])edience. 

And wlien lie rode u]) to iiHjuire wliy tin' guns had heeri 
Immglit on parad«‘, two Si])ahis of the (luard rejdied hy 
tiring upon liini. E]x})ostulation was vaiTi. A volley of 
musketry ri^sponded to his words; and h(‘ saw that every- 
wliere on tlie ])arad(‘-ground the Si])ahis xvere shooting down 
tlndr olficers. Seeing that tlunn was no hope of saving the 
(colours, he then rode to th(‘ left of the Liiu's, wht're some men 
of the Light (^)m])any, in whom tln^n^ still secnncMl to ho a 
feeding of eom])unction, if not of r(‘gard lor tludr chied*, clustered, 
unarmed and unaccoutred, round his horse, and hesought him 
to ride for his life to tlui Fort. Ho])ing still to save the* 
Treasury, he^ rode*, aec'ompanied hy Iji(*uten.ant (hrrie, in the 
directieui of that huilding, hut lir(‘d upon from .all sides, he soon 
saw that th(‘ case was hope‘le*ss.* He* had now wedl nigh run 
the gauntlet of el,arjge*r, and themgh a, hall hael grazeel liiu 
helmet, he hael ])rovi(le*ntially ese*ape‘d ; hiit o])])e)site the Mess- 
liouse*, as he* gallo])e*d towarels the Fort, the* (Liard foniied in 
line at the gate* and lire*el u])on liim. A musked-hall took effect 
on his horse; ; hut k3im]>son was still unhurt, save; hy a blow on 
the arm freem a s])ent shed-; and the last dying (‘-fforts of his 
charger laneh'd him safely within tin; walls of the Fort, covercel 
with the hlood eif the ne)hle animal that hael heirne him. 

Meanwhile*, others less lortuiiate; hael fallen hencath the 
niiisketry eef the mutine,*e;rs. (Jurrie, wdio hael 
acce)m])anied the Cedeeiiel te) the; dhx*asury, (;scape‘el 
the tire of the guards anel sejiitries ; Captain 
(Je)rdon anel Lieutenant Kicks escaped also, as did two of the 


of Ills cnemie'S, for bc-^ides the; sliot in liis brenst, killed him, wore sabre- 

cuts all over bis he'ad and face/’ — Mr. Th(nnpso!i\ Report. 

* “As my duty was to save* the Treasury, if possilile, I jirocejcdcd in that 
direction, wben I was immediately tir(;el on hy the whole; p;uard of thirty-two 
men on one flank, with a nieht picket of thirty me n on tlu; other. The de- 
hicbmeut of the* .‘hd Ondli Irrejrular (Lvalry remained passive, and did not 
tire .’’ — Memorandum of Colonel iSimpaon. MS. 
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cadetB, to tbe Fort;* but Flunkctt, with liis ficore years of 
;^ood servici' in the 0 th, Adjutant steward, (^)uartermastcr 
Hawes, and Ensigns rnn<i:le and Munro were sliut down on 
j)arade. Fort- Adjutant I>irch and Jiieutenant limes of the 
Engineers w<u’e also killed, and eight of the unposted boy- 
ensigns wei(‘ murdered in cold blood by the insurgent Sipahis.f 
d'lie poor ]>oys w(ue leaving th(i Messdiouse, Avhen the brutal 
soldiery fell upon them. Si^ven were slaughtered on the 
ground ; but one, a 1 h> 3' ol* sixteim, escaped with his wounds, 
and hid himself in a ravine. Having su])ported himself for 
some (lays, liKuely, it would stuun, by water irom a ])rook, he 
was discoverc'd in his hiding-place, dragged before one of the 
insurgent headers, and coniined in a sarai with a Native cate- 
eiiist. Tlu^ hiith ol the conviu’t was giving way to the suffer- 
ings which h(i (rndunal, vvlnm Arthur (Jlua‘k, who had been 
scarcely a month in India, exlnuMed his com])anion to be steadfVist 
in the iailh. “Oh, my Irimid, he is re])orted to have said, 
“whatever may coim^ to us, do n<»t deny the Lord Jesus.” He 
was rescuAul, hut In* was not saved. On the Ihili of June the 
poor boy died in the Fori from cxjiosure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds. | 

It was lorlunati^ that the bulk of our ])eo})le were shut up in 
Fort, where no (external ]H‘rils could assail 
tin*!!!. Lut there was danger within the walls. 
A coni])any ol tin* Gth fornu*d ]>art of the garrison, and the 
temper of the iSikhs was (hmbtful. When l.ln^ nois(*. of firing 
was first heard it wuis believ(‘d that the Hanaras mutineers had 
arrived, and tluit lh(* JSijmhis of Allahabad were giving them a 
warm rece})tioii. Hut at a later hour the truth broke in upon 
them ; iind all doubt was removed by the at)pearanco of the 


* Hicks and the cjulcts (Pearson and Woodgale) wen* at the Daryagunj 
when tin* nnitiny broke out, 'Phey were iiiadt* ])risoners and carried towartls 
Canteninents, but, in their e»i,c;erness to join in the ]>lniider of the Treasury, 
the Sipalus siilVered them to de])art, and afterwards they made good their 
eaciija* by twice swiiiiming across the river. 

t It has been eoniinoiily stated that theae }H)or boys were killed whilst 
sitting at the Mess-tahle. I am assured, however, on the best authority that 
this is a inisbike. Few ineitlents of the mutiny have excited gr(*ater hornu* 
than this, which is familiarly spoken of as the massacre of the ” poor little 
griifins.’ 

J See Mr. Owen’s Jonmal. It has been erroneously stated elsewhere that 
he ditnl in the hands of the eiiorny, on the day of Neill’s arrival at Allahabad, 
the lull of June. 
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Oominandant Simpson, sineaml witli the blood of his wounded 
(charger. His first care was to order the Sipahis of the Gth to 
be disarmed. This duty was entrusted to a detachment of tln^ 
Sikh corps, under Lieutcuiant ]b*asyer — an odicer who liad won 
for himself a commission by his pillantry in the j^Teat battles 
of the Panjab, and who now proved liis mastery over his iiumi 
by forcing' them to do a distasteful service. \Vith the news 
that the Banaras Sijaihis of the Jve^ular Army had Immui mown 
<lown by the white troo])S, came also tidings that Gordon’s 
regiment had been riddled by our graj>e-sliot. It was, thon^- 
fore, fearfully probabhi that the olfendt‘d nationality of tiie 
Sikhs at Allahabad would rise, against tlnur ( diristian masters, 
])artly in revenge and ])artly in iear. IIa])pily tlio ti*(%asure wnis 
outside the Fort. Had the design of bringing it witliin tin' 
walls not been abandoned, tlu' love of loot and the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allaliabad might 
have been lost. 

It was, in truth, a most critic^al moment. Had the men of 
the 0th Itegiment and the Sikhs then in tlie Fort made coinnioji 
cause with each other, the little f/hristian garrison could have 
made but feeble resistance against such odds. The Si})ahis, who 
w^ere }>osted, for purposes of defence, jit tlie main-gate, had, on 
the first sound of liring in (.Witonments, been ordered to load 
their ])ieces : so they were ready lor ininiediate action. The 
8ikhs were drawn up fronting the juain-gate, {ind before them 
were the guns, manned by tlm invalid Artilhuy num from 
Chamir, in whom the energy of earlier days was revived by this 
unexpected demand uj)on them. And at a littlo distance, in 
overawing position, were posted little knots of Furopean volun- 
teers, armed and loaded, ready on the first sign of n^sistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers. There is 
something very persuasive always in tlnj lighting of port-fires, 
held in the steady hands of Fnglish Artilhiiymen. ddie Sipahis, 
charged to the brim with sedition, w'ould fain have resisted the 
orders of the white men, but these arrangements thoroughly 
overawed them. They sullenly piled arms at the word of 
command, and were expelled from the Fort to join their com- 
rades in rebellion. 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who knew 
best what was passing in the minds of the Native soldiery of all 
races, clearly saw the magnitude of the crisis. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the disastrous consequences that would have 
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OTifiiied from th(3 Hei/nro and ncnn])ation by the enemy of the 
FortreHH of Allahal^iid, with all its mi^lity iminitions of war. 
One ollieer, liowever, was prepared at any risk to prevmit this 
(!ataHtnj]»h(} l)y pr(‘ei])iiatin^ anotlnn*. Stimulated, perliaps, by 
tlie. no)»le (‘X:un])le set l)y Willout;liby at Dehli, Kussell, of the 
Artillery, laid trains of pinj)()\v(b‘r from the rna^azim's to a 
point, at wliieli lui stood tlurin^ the disarmin<^ of the Gth, near 
tlie loaded ^nns ; and if mutiny liad tln^n ])een successful, he 
woulil hav(^ iinal ilie trains and blown tlu* nia|»;azines, with all 
tin* surroundinii; buildin<i;s, into tl»e air.’*' Th(‘ (*x])ulsion of the 
llindustj'ini Sipalds, etliaded by llrasyer’s cool courage and 
admirable mana<ji;(‘nu'nt, averted for the moment this ^re.at 
(lalaniity ; and all that was hd't undone*, did its(‘lf afterwards by 
tlie liel[» of the national cliaracb'r of tlie Sikhs. 

Such wais tin? mutiny of the Gth JieiL^iment — in its purely 
military asj»ects one^ of the most remarkable in 
tlu*. whole* history e)f the war, anel, memorable in 
itse‘lf, still more memorable^ feu* its immediate 
])o]mlar ri'sults. beu’ the ^reat caty rose in an instant. Tim 
suburbs (!auii;lit tlie contap;ion eif re*bellion ; far into the* rural 
districts the pestile*ne*e sj're'ad, anel order and authority lay 
]>rostratei ami moribuml. If Ji ^e*ne‘ral rising of the ])eo])le had 
lK*en skilfully ])lanned anel deliberately matureel, there could 
not, to all outward appearance, have been a more simultaneous 
or a more feirmielable insuirectiem. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no ceihcsion. Bvery man struck for himself. In not 
one of the great citie.*s of Imlia Avas tlmro a meire wiried popu- 
lation than in Allahabad. But there Avas a greater prejionder- 
jince than is often seen of the Muhammadan element. And it 
Avas a ])erilous kind of Muhammadanism ; for large iiiimbers of the 
ancient dt*])(‘mlents of decayed Mughul families were cherishing 
bitter memories of the ])ast, and writhing under the universal 
domination of the English. The dangerous classes, indeed, 
Avere many, and th(‘y seem to liaA^e been ripe for revolt on thc^ 
first sign i>f the rising of the soldiery. So, Avhilst the events 
above recorded were ])assing in the Fort, in the city and in the 
station Avere such tumult and confusion as had neAX*r been 
known bt*fore. All through the night of the Gth of Juno 


♦ I first read this anecdote in Mr. Clivo Bayley s Official Report. ^3Ir. Bayley 
has statoil the fact on the authority of Mr. Court, the magistrate, whose testi- 
mony is not to bo questioned. 
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licence and rapine had full sAvay. Tlio {i;u()l w'as hroken opeir, 
jind the prisoners reh‘ased. Vast miinlu'rs of convict(al 
criminals, witli the irons still rattlint!; on tludr linihs, juslu'd 
forth, to the consternation of the peaceful inhahitants, to turn 
their newly-a(“({uii (m 1 liberty to account in the indulgence of all 
the worst ]»assions of humanity. d\) the ]lng■li^h station iluy 
imide tladr way in large bodies, shouting and yelli?ig as they 
went ; ami evt ry Ihiropeaii or Ihirasian who crossial their ]>ath 
was mercilessly buUdiered on the s])()t. d’lie house's of the 
Christian inhalntants were', plumh'red ; and tlu^ llaim'S i'rom our 
burning bungahiws soon lit up th(‘. skit*s and ]>r<Kdaim(‘d to 
many in tlu^ Fort that tlu'ir ])leasant homes would soon be only 
hea})S of ashes. And tlien' was a mighty pillage in the 
(piarters of tln.^ Christian sho]>ke(‘p<‘rs and the wharfs and 
wareln)us(‘s ot tlu' stcjani com]»ani(‘s. d'he rail way- works woro 
destroyed.*' Tlie telegra})hie wir(‘s w('r(‘ torn down. All our 
])eo[>lo outsi(h^ tluj Fort were ruthh'ssly put, to (h'.ath by tlio 
insurgents, and it has b('en said with (‘V(‘ry possibh*, aggravation 
of cruelty. All tin? turbulent ])opulation of the great city 
turned out to glut their vengeance against the haringhis, or to 
gratify their insatiate thirst for ]dunder. And with them went 
not only the Sipahis, who, a day befor(^ had lickeai our liands, 
but the sn})erannuated ]>ensioners of the (V)m])any’s Native 
Army, who, tliough feeble for action, avci’o blatant in (iouneil, 
and were eariu'st in their efforts to stimulate others to d(if)t]s of 
cowardice and cruel ty.f Law and authority were, for a while, 
prostrate in the dust; whilst over the Kotwali, or head-quarterB 


* There med to ])e an eBpecial raf;e apiiiiHt the Ttailway and 
T(;legraj>h. ilow far it vvaa the ;<rowfh ot tlio HiJ|)erHijtioiis toeJingw glanced 
at in the eaili» r j)i)ition of the tir.st voluine of tljin work, I do not venture to 
deedare. There was a})parently a gn at f* ar of tlie eiigineH, for tl»e iri- 
Hurgents brought tln^ guns to hear uj)on them and hatteied them to pieees, 
some appearing to be afraid of approaching tiiein as tliougli they were living- 
monsters. 

t See the Red Puinidilet. The auth(»r states tliat he gives facts “ from an 
undoubted source’’ — oue who received them •‘from tlie lips of jm eye -witin ss.^ 
“Houses were plundered and Imint,’' he .«ayH, “their inmati's chopped to 
pieces, some roasted, almost all ernelly t(trtured, tlie childn n toh^ed (/it 
bayonets. Foremost in the cornmishion of these sti oeities were th(i f/eusioia r«. 
.... These men, unable from their infirmities to fight, were not tlurehy 
precluded fiom inflicting tortures of the most dialxdical nature. They evm 
took the lead in these villanieB, and encouraged the Siptihis and others to 
follow their example/* 
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of the city police, tlu^ p^reoii fla^ of the* TVo])]ic.t declared tlio 
Kiiprcjniacy of Mnliamiiiadaii rule. 

Kor was it only against the white-faced Ihirojkcaiis and the 
(’hristiaii jieople of the half-hlood lliat th(‘ fniy of tlic dis- 
affec1<^(l Avas at this time levelled. In some ([Uarters of 
Allahuhail won* a lar^e nnmher of (jiiicl settlers from the 
])lains ol J>eni;al, and many others drawn thitlnn' hy the exi- 
p:;enei(‘H (d' thiar r«‘li<i;ion — ]M-actd'ul ]>il^rims to 1h(^ sacred 
Ihaya^^a.* If to he a Ihm^ali wena^ not at that time lield in 
t]i(' Nort h-W (‘st(‘rn Provinces to be the m^vt thino;to a ( ’In-istian, 
it was at, h ast known that he was an nnwarlike, l(jeble 
[)(n’sonaee, likely to havf‘ mon(\y in his ]H>ss(‘Ssi(»n, and smjdl 
means ol‘ d( fen<l in;^' it,. r])on thes(‘ harmh‘ss j)('o])le the bud- 
imish('s ” fell heavily, and (established a r<‘i<»;n (>f terror among 
tlnan. ddieii' ]>ro])erty was sei/.(*d, tlndr liv(‘s W(‘re threateiio<l, 
and only sjiared l)y abject. ])romis(_*s to disgorge the savings of a 
life, and to swar(‘ alh‘gianc(‘ t(» tin' r(‘stored tiovernmont of tlu‘ 
Mnghnl.t 

d’o sack tlc‘ 'Treasury wais <*ommonly th(‘ tirst thougJit of the 
iiisurgi'iits, alik(‘ of militai*y nmlineers and 
' '■ criminals from the stre^ds and ha/aars. Ihit the 

coin lay nnhmchcd during the night, under a Si]»;ilii guard, and 
th(‘ tiisl im|»nlses of |)(a'sonal gret'd W(‘r<‘ la'st rained by some 
lecling of nationality which had found (‘iitrama* into theii* 
hi't'asls, though only on t]i(‘ briefest lemu'c. It was agreed 
that the ti’easnre should ]>e carried in its integrity by the 
j-egimi'iit to Dehli, and laid, with their services, at the feet of 
th(' King. 'The s])asm of self-devotion scaans to ha\e ended 
with the niglit. In the morning tin* Sipahis of the Oth aie 
said to hav(‘ asstanbJed on tlie ])arad(‘-ground, and to liave voted 
for tin ' repudioion of tliis })atriotic sclnama Soon after noon 


* [rra\ ('(.iilhaaiee, of tla* (;aIare^, tie- JamTuili, Jind the 
Rarah\Mtii a ri\t r w liieli, dK^appeuriia; in tl»(‘ ^^uu^s »if Siiliiiid, is Hn])|»o^(Ml to 
iinile vilii tlir 1\N M ol her >treani> t>elo\N tie yronnd). l*ra\ ugii was rehuilt hy 
the Kni}.( roi Akhar, and ealle«l Ilahhas. 'l io' name was Bn])S(*(jii(‘ntlv 
oliang< d til Iialiaiiad, and, latt'sr, to Allfdiuhail. — (i. H. M J 

f “ 'I he Im imali' coweied in fear, and awaited witiiin elo.a^d do('rs to liaVe 
iln ir the at - 1 nt 'I'lu* woimm rai.HMi a duImouH ery at (he near prospi ct of 
4lialh. Feiu nia.^sat i ing llan'r oftita r>, and j)lundering tho Treasury, and 
letting ope I tlu ;4aol-hirds, the Siptilii.s Bjiread llirongli ti.e to\(n to loot the 
inhahitaiit.-'. < >ni friend, as nncII as his other neighlxMirs. weu* soon easmi ot 
all their \aiual hs, hut wi'ie s]>nn-d their lives on proinibe of allegiance to 
their (the Aaliw) (tuV'erament.^’ — Tnivth of a Hindu hy Bholandth Chandr. 
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tli<*y AV'ciit to tlio Tr(‘[iKUiy, opened its doors, and be^an lo sctvo 
out tlio money-bags. Eaeh Sipalii look as many rn))»‘eH as he 
eonld carry, and, wlien tiie whole had satisfied themselves, th(‘\^ 
left wliat remained to the ])redatory t;lasses, (;onvici(‘d jtiid 
iineonviet(Ml, of the city. Tlnm th(‘re was very liit'o more 
thongfit of t]i(‘ national (^ause, of Dehli, or of Uahadiir Shah. 
As a reginnmt the lith disbamhal itsidf, and each soldi(ir, cany 
ing liis spoil, set out for his nativti village. Ibit tin' spirit ot 
ra])in(^ liad becui roused in all tin* a<ljaeent country ; and tJnux* 
were many who, in the abseiict^ of whit(;-faced fugitives, w(U’e 
l)y no means reluctant to jdundtu* the bhu^k. And it is siis])e<!ted 
that very f(*w of the Si])ahis, (-arrying olf an ample provision 
for the remaindcu* of tlnur livtis, (W(‘r livinl to s])t‘nd the money 
in the ease and dignity of theii' native honu's.'^' 

It is su])posed that many, es(;aping towards Oiidli, ])eiis]ied 
in the (iangetii^ villages not iar from llie city. For iMK'thon in 
as at Hanaras, so at Allahabad, the peasantry rose nets, 

at once uinhir their old lalukdars, who had luten disjtosst'ssod by 
tln‘ action of* oiir law-courts ; and tln^rewas anarchy in the rural 
districts. The auction ]>urchaHtirs — absente(*. projtriet.ors dwelt 
piinci]>ally in tint city, and the ryots ha I no symj>ath\ vvitli 
thi'in. For their (.)wn sakes tiny went (‘ager bat ft'ehle siije 
porbu’s of ( iovernmeiit ; ail tlie mus(ie and sinew of* tint agu i- 
cultural ract'S were arniyed against us. Iinhted, it soon Ixtttann' 
]>ainfully apparent to tint Ib-itish authorit icts that tin' wliole 
e*(tuutry was sli])ping away fnuu tln'in. For not enly in the 
districts beyond tlie (langes, but in tln)S(3 lying bet weitn the 
two rivers, the rural ])epula!ion had ris('n. Tlie landowners 
tlntre went jtrincipally duhanimadans, and ready to join any 
rnoveiiient which tiireatened to drive, the Fngiisii from lint land. 
It was there, too, in the 1 hiab that Hrahnianisin was most 
})(»werfully enthroned, d'iie point, where th(t (hinges arnl tin; 
Jamnah meet, known as tint Pra>aga, is one of j)e(mliar sanctity 
in the estimation of JJindus, and the J'riesthood, tlntntl’oj-c, 
were strong in numbers and in inlliu'inte. Tlie gatheiing of 
the ])ilgriins was a source of wealth to them, and they l)eiieved 
lliat if the supremacy of the Jingiish W(tie overthrown their 
gains would be greater and their powers on tlnj ase(;]nlant. h(> 

* It is .‘'iiii tliiit !il);»ut thirty liikiis of niprcs (about €b(j0,00()^ won io the 
Allahiilnid Treasury, and tliat »‘Vor> Sipiilii carried olf three or lour eags, o.tcli 
coiituiuiiig a thuusaiid rnpeii.s (tiOU). 

0 2 
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“ Prayfi<;a-walns ’’ stirnal iip ilie ITimln population of tlio 
Dual); and noon was scarcely a man of either faith who 

was not arrayed a<i;ainst ns. Hut on the further bank of tho 
daninah affairs were nu)r(‘- ])ropitions. Tliei'e were incidental 
risin<i;s, plumh'rinys and hiirnln<i:s (»f villages, bnt morc^ on tho 
snrfae(‘ than on tli(‘ (Janies or in the Diiab. For 
Thf' Itujaiis of W, ha]>j)en(,*d lliat some ])ovverful Hajahs, whose 
interest it was to maintain ord(‘r, either sided with 
tli(^ Fn^lisli or maintaim*d a discreet neutrality 
wdjilst t,li(' tiiniult was at. its worst, and rose nj-) to aid ns when 
tlui star of our tortime a<;‘ain ])(‘t;an to ase(‘nd.'^ 

Aft(U- tlie la])S(‘ of a few days, tin* first orgies of crime being 
ov('i’, and tliere being nothing more to ])lnnder 
' and little more to destroy, the nniversal rayjinc, 
with all its distractions, and contusions, and internecine eonllicts, 
b(‘gan to taka; a mon^ consistent shap(‘, and soimdliing like an 
organised ndxdlion arost* in its plaei*. Flime was a man known 
as the “.Manlavi,” arouml whom tli(‘ insurgent ])o])nlation 
gatliered, as he ])i*oelaimed tin* re.^tort'd ruh* of the? Fm])eror of 
D(‘lili. Wlumcc^ he s]U’iing few pt.H>j)le at the tim(‘ conld say. 
H>ut it was known at a later period tliat lu‘ e.ame from one of 
tho IMnliammadan villages in the Dual), which had gone into 
r(d)ellion. Making gi’(*at ])r(‘tensions to sanctity, and investing 
hims(df witli ili(‘ eliaracter of a ]U'o])]i(‘t as well as of a ruler of 
men, In' stimulated the dormant taiiaticism of tlie ])eople, and 
rousi'd tliem to array tliemsidv(‘s against the Faringliis. 
Fstablishing liis head-(|uarterH in the ( 'hasru Hagh — a spacious 
walled garden, in which were some tombs, held in high venera- 
tion- he simulated the possession of miraculous ])ower8, by 
some obvious trickeries, which deduded his excited followers^ 
and for a while he was recognised as Governor of Allahabad^ 
It little mattered who or what he was, so long as ho was strong 
in his hatred of the Englisli, and (‘ould induce the Musalimin 
population to believe tliat tln^ Muhammadan dynasty would 
Boon be restored. So for a little time he su(*ceeded in setting 
up the likeness of a ])iovisional government, and the name of 
the Maulavi was on the lips of all the followers of the Prophet. 
Tolling them that the Hook of Fate declared the speedy extinc- 
tion of tin* white race in India, lie urged his people, day after 
day, to attack tho Fort; but, Ihougli they made sundry 


See Mr. Feudull Thompaon’s Official Narrative, 
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(loinoiistratioiis, they kc]>t at a discreet distjinci' from <n;r 
guns.'*' 

lliit tliis state of things was not to l)e suffered miiedi longer 
to (Midure. ddi(‘ man, who, l>y his tinudy energy, 
had savtnl Jlaiiaras, was now ]>iishing on for tlie 
n'scne of Allahabad. Tlie one tnu‘ soldit'r tliat 
was need(‘d to 2 )nt forth a. stiong liand to siiiif.e down tin* 
growing reheliion in the (langetie Jb-ovinees was hiii'rying 
iijovards, with a little hand (d‘ Jhiglisli Jiglitlng naoi, to show 
tliat th(‘ national manhood of* tli(‘ country had lost nothing of 
ihe might, tliat had enahled it f.o ('stahlish tln^ of tin; 

l\ \v in tln^ vast tm-ritoiios of th(‘. IMany. Jia\’ing sent forward 
an advanced ]»arty of fh(‘, Fnsi filers, iindm* Liciutenant- Arnold, 
and madi* over the command of Jlamiras to ('oloncl (Portion, 
Keill left that ])laee with another ])artv of‘ his | „ , ji 
regiment, and |>ress(‘-d on ly hors<*-dawk to 
Allahabad. Arnold had naiched the llridgi^ of lloats on the 
7th, blit lie had been unabh‘, at omte to cross, as tlie ])assage was 
held by tlie miitinc('i's, and tlHU*(‘ Innl Ix'cn soni(,‘ deday in send- 
ing a steaiiHO' to bring them across lln* rivor to tlu^ Fort, 
ddieir arrival did soiindhing to establish confidiaux^ in the 
garrison, l)Ut tln^ n(‘ws that Neill wa,s eoining did still more.. 
'Jdie (dd high sjiirit of* self-ndianci* had m^ver waiKsl ; and it 
was still lidt that a liaiidful of Furopean s(ddiers undm- a 
eoiuinimder, with a clear liead and a stout luiart,, might hold 
Allahabad against the whol(‘ world of muljiiy and ndxdlion. 

On lh(‘ nth of dune Neill arrivetl. As he, (‘ntmxxl the gates 
of the Fort, the Scaitiy exelaiiinxl, ‘‘Thank (lod, 
sir, yon’ll save us ytd, ! ” Loid Fanning, wlio saw 
ediarrly that In^ had now at his disposal one of tln‘. 
men wanted in smdi a crisis, had commissiomal 
the electric wires to iiistniet th(‘ (Jolomd of tlu^. Madras Fusiliers 


.1 UtK' 1 I . 

Arrival ol 
Xrill. 


* Souk; of the cotciuponiry arcouatH stall* that it w;is difficult to trace 
either tlie ruiiiio or orit^iii of tlj<3 Maiilavi, Jind luy hitcr iiivcstiiJCaiioiiH have 
not thrown laiudi ujniii the subject. From a hi;^h civil iiuthoiity, wlio 

li.ul tlic lie&t opportunity ot ascertaining the history of tJie man, I ean le,arii 
only ilial “lie was not known in tlie distriet hefore tlie mutiny,” and was 
‘‘said to he an emissary from Lakhnao.” J’iie best aeeount that 1 ean find 
is tliat given liy Mr. Willock in liis ollicial n-port. “At tins time,” he siiys, 
“tlie city and siihurhs W(‘re lield by a body of rebels umha' the. now W(;ll- 
knowii Maulavi Laiakut Ali. This mail, a weaver hy caste, and hy tra<lo a 
schoolmaster, had gained some reaped in hia village by his excessive sanctity ; 
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to fjilvc coniin;iii(l at, AllaiuiLad ; and Neill had liasteiied 
iij)vvai-dH, iiridei’ tli(‘ hiirnint; lasats of dune, with a disregard 
for self, Avliieli Avidl nii;li eo.st liini liis He had obtained 

(‘lit ra iiei* into the J^’ort, not witlnnit ,:;r<‘at ])ersonal risk; and 
only thr indoniitaldo will within him ki'pt him from snceunih- 
l(> tho ta'icr I’ays oi’ tint iioon-dav sun. For some tiim^ 
att(‘r his airival he. (‘ould sustain hims< lf only hy eontinually 
lyinn; <lown and diinldn^' lai-yo (juantitirs of eham])a<j;ne and 
wato]-. r>iit hr m v(‘T* lor a m<>mrnt doulited his eapaeity to 
L!;ra,]>|)h‘ suecessrully ^vith the, difiicult ies before him ; wdiatso- 
(‘Vi'T miyht lu‘ his ])hvsieal | irostrat ion, he had no menial 
shortromin^is, no (h‘t (‘I'rinji: s<‘ns(‘ of r(‘S])onsibility to (‘iic'rvati 
and ai'rrst him. I had ahvays the n;]'(‘at,(‘st (amlidence in 
mysoir," hr wu'(»tral this tim(“ to the ]>artm‘r of his life; “and, 
although I I’rlt almost dyini;’ IVoiu eompUde (‘xhaustion, yet 1 k(!|>t 
u]» mv h(‘ail." Whatever tin*, eonjum tun* mij:,ht be, it was tlu 
nature of thr man to rise to the hi'i^^ht of th<' (xu’asion “ to 
seorn tin* (-onsi'i |uenee and to (h> th<} thine-.*’ He liad 1 on ^ been 
lookine- foi- an opjioi tunit \ , and, now that it had eome, lie wais 
not om* to siicriimb t(» tin- assaults oi* bodily weakness, and to 
halt with tin- yoal beibn* him. Hr was not a '‘Sijullii oftieiU',*’ 
and ht' had nrithrr any ert-dulily nor an\ tenderness to deter 
him I’rom stiakine,’ root-aiid-bi'aneh at the black soldiery who 
had betiay(‘d us, and the |K‘o])h‘ wdio wa-re rising’ into rebellion 
nil tin* ruins of tin- Native Army. 

Hr toi»k in thr jiosition of atfairs at a ehnn-e. On his wa} 
from Hamiras, hr had seen that the wdiole eountryon the banks 
of tlu* t«an^('s was in a state of anarchy and confusion, and he 
kin‘\v that alr(‘a<ly the risini; had lieenme sonudhini;’ more than 
a military mutiny. I At Allahabad, his first ihoueht. was, that 

and, oil till' tiivt sjii’cnd ot'tlic n-lu lliou. tin- Muluuimiadiin ZaniiiidarK of Par- 
ean dis ( liail, runly to irlhov aiiN Iriidn*, |>l}n*rd tins man at tla'ir In ad, and 
marc'i.rd to the rily, proelaimin^'- liiin (AovArnor of the district in the name of 
tla' Kin;A of l)< hli.” 

♦ “1 \va> (juile dom* up ]>y my du.sh from liamiras, ami getting into the 
Port in thill imomlay heat. 1 wa.s .so e\llali^ted for dayn, that I was obliged 
l(» lie down eoUHtantly. 1 could only .-'ll u]> tor a few' minuh s at a time, and. 
when our attai-ks wa re going on, 1 was oldigod to hit dowm in the battt-riea 
and give* my oi-ih rs ami direclion.h. . . . Poi hcvoral iluys I drank eham- 
pagno and water to keep me ni).” — Lctttr from Colonel Neill to his Wife. 
Mo. Corn sjxmdt nee. 

f “ dune 10. The tone and beaiing of the Native officialB bad — evidently a 
g^Kxl deal of plundering— villa gt-s burning in all directions — the eoimtry 
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it was a wonderful interposition of Providence that th(^ Fortr(‘Hs 
Avas still in our hands. “Ifowthc^ ])lace lias not I'alli'u/’ he 
wrote, “ tlnit is, not lieen taken hy the Siklis, is a woinh'r. 
Tdiey ap])eai' to he peitt'd and made luindi of. d'lie eiuuny ar(‘ 
all around us; we are kept within tlie Fort. T shall st'ttle that 
])art of it ere lon<;/’ And he did settle it. Thv hort liad ht‘eii 
invested and iiKoiaced hy the (memy. Nc'ill’s first impulse was 
to prove that the Publish could do im^re than didVmd themselves. 
On the moriiiiio- afh'r his arrival, Ikj opcaied fin*- 


from the Fort ii^uns on tlu^ vill.ii^(^ of I)arya-‘i;anj, 
whi(*li was Indd hy a lar^e body of insin‘i»(‘-n t 
rabble, and tlnm sent forward to the* attack de- 


.luiio 12. 
OIT nsivo 


tachments of Fusil iius aTid Sikhs, who ch^a](‘d the village*, 
burnt it, and r(‘^aine<l ])ossession of the- brid^a*, vvdiicdi Neill 
afterwards repaired. A furtli(‘r detachiiu'nt, of a, liundnal men 
of tlie Fusiliers came ii]) on that day, umh'r tin* eonnnand of' 
i\lajor StejilK'iison, and jiassed over witliout interru[>tion to tin* 
Fort. 


Neill now felt himself strong enough for any emer^encj\ 
The first su^<i:estion of tliis incr(‘as(‘al streimth was , 
tile removal of tin*- Siklis from the Fort. In truth, oi tiio 

tlio}^ were fast deinoralisini; our own people in tin^ 
garrison. ddny had been j^oine; in and out 
revelling in tlu? ])illai;a‘, a, ml tin* Volunteers had been by no 
means behind them in pre<latory activity, (‘Specially in tin* 
direi^tion of the “six dozmi c-ises ” of stronji; drink, 'riie stores 
of the Europi'an nieiadi ints and the^o-downs of f lu*, river steam- 
companies, with all their undelivered consij;nnients, had been 
])lundered ; and bi er, wines, and sjiirits w(*,re as jihmtiful as 
water in the Fort. The Sikhs brou^^iit in lar^e su])})lie8 of 
Ihpior of all kinds, drank what tln*.y could, and sold the rest to 
the Europeans. The finest cham])a< 2 ;nes of Oliipiot and Perrier- 
Jouot, and the biist brandies of Martell and llennessr^y, wert*- 
selliii;^ f'U* six])enee a bottle. So a rei^n of intoxication com- 
menced whi(di, for a while, subverted all military authority, 
and made us as helpless as children. This was aTi enemy for 
w hich Neill was not prepared ; but his clear lirain soon dis- 


almost (l(‘fc;(.‘rto(l — phinfh red bv t)i(; ZainiiidurH about. Tlio reveTiucH just 
about to f>r collect<;d— tiu; toU-houso ou roa<l to Saidalnid pluTHb.'njd — nearly 


doritroyed — the body of tin; inurdeiTd mail, an Europciui, in the house; lii.s 
daughter said to be taken otf by a iieiglibouring Zainindar.” — NtilVn Journdl. 
Xb’. 
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ocnind the means of m<‘(;tin<:; and snhduin^ it. lie directed tlio 
^/orniuisHariat Ollicrrs to ])ur<dia,s<‘, at tlie prices askcl by the 
^>iklls, all tli(^ lifjiior nanainine; in tlu'ir Ininds, and to Iodide it 
sseenndy in llie < iovornmont stores, ddiis done, the. removal of 
Mie iSiklis to (jiiartm’s ont.si<le the Foi“t was comparatively easy; 
but it was not 1o be dom^ by Ibret^. lie liad taken (^onns(d wiili 
llrasyer and witli tlu' enero;(^t,i(* iMa^dstrate (dourt, and it liad 
beauj determined (hat th(^ eliaraehu'istie u;;reed of the Siklis 
hlionld still b(^ stimulated by t.hon;:;hts of the ])lnnder of some 
of tin* ndud zeiiil iida i I’ees. So they wen' ]>ersnad('d lo take u]) a 
]H)sit,ion in somi' old ( Jovi'niment biiildiii_L:;s outside tlu' ]'d)i‘t, 
eoinmamh'd by tin* }j;uns on its ram[>arts. 

Having thus overcome tin* dillieultiis whieli lay in his path, 
JSCill addrt'ssed liimstdf earnestly to the work 
bt'fore liim tin' dispersion of tln^ relu'ls and tlie 
nxsl oral ion (d‘ oilier. On th<- loth ofd une, haviiio- 
s.ent off ih(^ (diristlan women and children in a rivt'r steann.'r to 
Oah'utta, he turnei] his available n‘st)nrees to tin', lu'st aeeonut, 
:and made an iin|tression on tln^ em'mv, wliieii i;’ieatlv dis- 
lie artened and enlet ])led tliem. llaviiiij; dire<d.ed tln^ o’uns of 
the Fort to open upon tin* \’illai;’es or snhni'bs of Kyd; 2 ,anj and 
]\irilo-anj, he st'iii. llarward, with a howit/t'r and a party of 
volunteer rilf'inen on beai'<l a st<‘am(*)\ 1<> opej'aU' from tlie 
rivi']', and marched a <h'ta(dnni‘nt of Fusiliers, Sikhs, and 
Jrn\i;edar ( avalry upon tin* villa‘j;('s. witli orders to scour tlicni 
ihoroUL;hly and jienelrate into tlie count r\- heyond. ddie land 
party niel with stalwart o])])osit ion, but tin' riisli of tlie Sikbs 
was irresistible, ddiey swejU tlirou^di tlie villaei's, and sueli 
was the teri'oi’ tliat our deiiionst I’alion on tliat day insjiired, 
that, will'll ni^ht fell, th(» Insurgent leaders soiiodit safety in 
and desi'rti'd the <!:uns, which tliey had taki'ii from ns, 
and the ]>risoners whom they had ea])tured at th(^ commence- 
ment (d‘ tlie outbreak; and anioiii;' them Avas yoniyt;’ ( 'heek, of 
wbosi' fall' 1 liave already spoken, and who was rescued only to 
die.**^ 


* 'riic All:ih;i});i(l vo) iin tri'rs slievix'd irreat spirit and plnck, erring, hnw- 
4'V i\ (Ml fin* villi' of (‘xulx iMiieo. Xinll coiiijilained latterly thiit upon this 
oee.ision tlu y inid imjMMiiMl lii-; oponitions l»y “ lirinii; Ujion a herd of biiDoek.s, 
and otlu r niadiK's.s ” -Im.'lorks at that tune heinjr as valualde as Kurupeaii 
soldiers, '* 'flusM* j;-entienien v<duntrers,” lie cliuracteristically added, “ be- 
li)tv(‘ s«> la\vli‘s>]y and iieubt>rdin,(tely, that 1 liave tlireateiieJ to shoot or 

Invnp; a few if they do not iinjirove.’’ 
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Tlie as])Oct of affairs now Leo-an rapidly <o improve. “ On 
the 17tli the Mai^istratcj p7\>cee<leil to tlie Ivotwiili, 
and 1 here restored liis own authority and installed 
Ids own otlieers.” ‘‘ Ko resistancje,” it is added, was ofleivd, and 
thowliole place se('nied deserti'd.”^ A terrible nnnonr had ])(‘en 
running througli tlie streets of Allahabad. It. had bt'cn re})ortcd 
tliat the l]nglish in the Foil, were aliout to bombard tlu; ei1,y. 
W'liat was the origin of th<‘ story it is hard to say. It may 
have grown nji, as (jth(‘r rumours grew u]>, in tlu^ hotbed of a 
peo])le’s fears; or it may hav(‘ Ikmui ])ro])agat(‘d by those' whose' 
interest it was t,o swe'e^p out tlie iusurgents.| Ihit, from whate'veu* 
source* it sju'ung, it was almost magical in its e'fte'c.ts. Nothing 
that the IMauIavi and his lie'ute'iianls could dei to reassure* the? 
juiiids of the* ]H’Opl(‘ had availe-d to allay the* ]iani(; and re'stiviiji 
i he tlight, and b -fore nightiall, eui the* day of Ne'ill’s vieitory, 
according te> the* IManhivi’s own stoiy, “ not a house? was temanle'd 
and not a light was to be see'ii in the* edly.” Jaiiakjit Ali 
himself lia<l ese*a])e(l towards Kanhjuir. 

On the 1 Sth, Ne ill marched out again with his wliole fore*(?. 
Seneling erne detachnu'nt. to attach the* ratlnin 
village eif Daryabiid and the Me'wati villageis of ' 
ISaidai’abad and ltnss(‘l])ur, he* h*d the? inain liody into the eity, 
which In? found deserted, and afte'rwards lialted the*m in the? 
now-elesolated cantonment on the (dd jiai-ade* ground of tlie* f>th. 
d'he fighting was now eivei*. I’lie* wea k had been done*, d’lie? 
]higlisli we?re jiiaste'i's, not me're'ly of the* Ibirt, but of the? 
rccovere'd city, and the ]biro])e‘aii station iVom which tlu'v had 
lieen driven scarcely two wa-e-ks Ix-tore*. And now tlu'.re' lay 
licfore them the gre*at que?sti<ai— the; most diflie?ult, jierhajis, 


lU'port of lAlr. Fciidull d'hoiiipsou. 

t TIk' tdllowinu: i.> the Maiiluvi h ju'couni of tla* cvaciuitioii. “Some ovil- 
iiiiiKlrd iMoii,” luj said, “ wlio had sidod witli the, ‘ acciirHc (I ouch,’ urged tliat 
for a lime the* F<irt would lie a Kaf<- n treat, and tliat, it they would rcuiniu in 
it a few <la vri longer, they (the evil-minded Natives) would eontrive; to spread 
abroad in tlio city fearful rejiorts that the Kngli.di were jin-jiariiig the; Artil- 
lery of the Fort to di stroy the; city, and that before elawn they would he/gin 
bombarding it with hliot and sliell. To sliitw Uiv si/jcerity of their advice, 
tlu>e iiK'U, with tJjcir followers, se't off, giving out to all that they had J(‘t‘t 
the ir housen ami ]iroperty to (loeiys preit* etiein, and we-re going to nave; thein- 
selve s by llighl. On hearing this feaiful repfirt, tin* pe;opIe, notwithstanelirig 
iny Tep(iut( el injunetieniB, (•omnif;nee (I a precipitate; liight, witji their fumilies 
and gooels.” — l\.ruu(nti(ih addrruHcd hy the. Jfhnitari Lainhat Ali^ ap^tarently to 
the King of Ihhli. — Sapidemeni to Alldhdhdd Narrative, 
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wliidi uikI slatesiuon ever have the reKp(jiisIbi]ity of 

Holviijo; — wlietlier, aller Mieh coiivulsioiiK as we have illuntrated 
in l]ies(^ ]wi^es, tnif i'ijj,]ite()iisn(‘ss .and tvm^. wisdom consisted in 
exteTHiinjj; ihe hand of in(n*ey and aiming at conciliation, or in 
(hailin;:; out a stern and teriihl<^ r(‘tri}>ntion. Oiir soldiers and 
statesiiKMi in Jiiiie, ls;>7, at Allahalitid, solved the ^jiiestio]! in 
|)ractic(‘ hy adopting;' the latter course. 

Ovei’ the whole history of tin*. Sijalhi AV^ar- -over the whole 
^ ^ hni^-th and breadth of tlu‘ country which \vitii(‘ss(al 

its nianilold horrors — tin la; is no darker cloud 
than that which gatJicnMl ov(U- Allahabad in this terrible 
suniriKU'. It is an early clia]>t(‘r of tin' chronich^ of the great 
conflict of rac(^s which I am now writing; and, though foul 
(uiincs had (‘vmi then bc('n cnumiitted by our enemies, they 
w(‘r»‘ light in comparison with what wa'i**' to come, and th(‘ 
I'etribiition also w’as light.'* JAuhajJS, Inovt'vc'r, the English- 
man had at this time a keener s(*nst‘ than afterwards possessed 


It is t(» !»(' ohs< rved. Halt at this time an inijaf^'idii was alirnad that acts 
of ]»:»i h;irit y had Ik i ii comaiitt« d, whiidi wen* al’tm \var(I> doahtcd, if not 
wholly dihjiruva d. Iliad thr hdlowniL: in Neiifs .Ipuniid, under date June 
17, MS,; “A Sawjir of 'Nli-. Coarl’s, naiia d Sora<l l>an Ali. l)i()ught in for 
liaving joiiu'd the Manhoi and iiiHurgridH. 'Diret witiu-.-s^ saw liini. lie 
hud siTU'd aiioiit twenty yi'ars. l)ii(‘rt hi> iniincdiatc execiilion liy liauging. 
'this is tlie ."ixl li uiifui tunal<> wretch I lia\r ordered for iniun diate death, a 
duty I never (‘oiiteai|ilat(*d having to perlonn. (iod grant I may have acted 
with justice. 1 know 1 have wdth seveiii\, hut under all tla^ cireumstances 1 
lrii>t lor to^giv^ ne.‘^^. I nave dont' all for tlie good cf my country, to re-estal)- 
lish its prestige and power, and to j)ut down this most harliarous. iuhuman 
niMiiit'ctioM. 'Idle instances of retineil eiiudty, treachery, and the mo.-i 
brutal harhjirity an* too numerous. One po<»r lady, Mrs. Macdonald, at 
Mirath, near her eoiilineiuent, is brutally treated ; lias her nosi*, ears, hands, 
and hr( ast'. cut oil', and at last has the cliihl cut out of her. Mis. Chainix'rs, 
a heaiitiful young girl, only ju->t come <»ut marrieil Irom liome, at the same 
jJuc«‘, has^ I.er throat cut hy a butcher. Miss Jennings and her father, a 
clergyman at Di hli, are both hnitally murdered in the jialaec before the king, 
she, pour (Teature, subjected to th(‘ most unheard-of indignities and torture 
Ind'ori hand.'” I liave already stateil that Miss Jennings w us murdered, not 
in the presence of the king, and that slie was not oiitr.iged (aaie, page GI). 
Mrs. (JhamhiMs was murdered, as is stati'd, by a Imtidier, and lier murderer 
was hung (ea/e, jiage ,55). 1 eaii lind no evi<ienee of the mutilations said to 

have b(*en inllicled on INIrs. Mairdoiiald. I luive quoted this passage from 
Neilfs Journal mainly to show that he bail a strong religious sense of his 
resjionsihility, and that hhi executions were not as numerous as has been 
asserted. 
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liiiii of tlic hiiiuiliation ])Ut u])oii IiIk coiu[uerin‘»; 

race. Miic]i of Ihe aiipiish was in the novelty 
of the thino*. Tlic stin<j;\ t]ioni;*h it struck deeper, 
was afterwards h‘ss sev(‘rely hdt, hecausi' the th‘sh liad Ixaumie 
iiidiirateth and the n(n-V(‘s were more tensely struiiLi;. So it 
ha])])ened that whilst tlie tirst hitterness of onr (h^j^^radtjtion 
the degradation of tear ini;- those whom we had tiiii^ht to fear us 
— was still fresh upon our ])eoph‘, IIkuh' came a sinhhui {KMicssion 
of stout Mnu'li.^h ]i(‘arls and sti'one; Kn^lish hands, ready at 
once to punish and to aw(‘. Martial Law had Ixani proclaimed ; 
thos(‘ teri'ihle Acts ])ass(Ml hy tin- L(‘^islati ve Council in May 
and dune- wen* in full opm'atioii ; and soldiers and civilians 
alik(‘ Aver(‘ holdinjji; Lioodv Assi/a-, or slayin^’ Tsalives without 
any assi/e at all, r(‘ii;ardh‘ss of S(‘X or au;e. AdYerwards, the 
thirst for hlood pa-w stroni;or still. It. is on lh(‘ records of our 
British J^ll'llanumt, in ])a]K‘rs semt honu; hy the Covernor- 
General of India in Council, that “ tht^ a^ed, women, and 
children, are saeriticed, as widl as those- ^aiilty of ndielliou.* 
They were not (hdiherately handed, hut, burnt, t.o death in their 
villages — jaudiaps now and then acaadhuitally shot. Lnglislimen 
did not hesitate to boast, oi* to record their boastings in wi itings, 
that th(^y liad “ s])ared no one.” and that “ ])e]>})ej'ing away at 
niggers” was veny ])leasant. pastiims “(mjoyiMl amazingly. f 
And it has been state<l, in a book ])atronised hy high olli(ual 
autlimaties, that “ foi' t hrees months eight dead-carts daily wamt 
their rounds from siinrisi* to sunset to taka*, down the cor[)S(5S 
whielihung at tht*- cross-roa»ls and market-places,” and that six 
thousand l)eings”had be(in thus suinniarily disposed of and 
launched into eternity.^ 


* rajx‘rs presented to ParliamcMi, Fcliruary 4, ISaS, movcid (dr hy Mr. 
Vernon Sniiili, formerly Presidt ut of the lif^ard of Control, and higned 11. D. 
S(3ynr'ur. 
t Ih<d. 

j “ Travcils of a Hindu” (Bliolanilth Cliandr), edited hy Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler. 1 believe the statement in the t(!Xt to be an e.xaggeration, but 
sueh exaggerations are vi rv signilieant. [The stateinents made by Bholanatii 
Cliandr were admittedly iiased tm liearsay, n]>on tittle-tattle rej)eate<l for 
years, every time witii fresh exaggeratieiis, tdl he chose to puhlihi) them. But 
even Bholamith Cliandr (hx-s not give tliesi- romantic staiements as facts. 
They are all coiivenieiitiv pn-facixl l)y a ** Tluy say,” or a “ Tiny speak of 
it.” I not only concur witii Sir John Kaye iu rtjgardiiig the stutenumt in the 
text us an exaggeration, but 1 eau positively affirm that it is more than that : 
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I merely slate those things. There arc some questions so 
stiiperifhms tliat human weakness may well leave it to the 
Almighty Wisdom to decide them. There is a dreadful story 
to ho told in anotlier chapter, (iod only knows whether what 
has h(‘(‘n told in Ihis contrilmtcd to th(‘ results to ho presently 
r(H;ord(Ml. Jhit tlauv is one great lesson to ho learnt from the 
tragedies of I>:inari»s and Allahahad. Jt is tlie great lesson of 
ITniversal '^I'oleiation. An Knglisliman is almost suffocated 
with indignation when he reads that Airs, (diamhers or Miss 
d(‘nnings was liaekeal to d(‘ dh hy a dusky ruffian ; hut in Native 
histories, or, liistory being wanting, in Native legends and 
traditions, it may he record(‘d against our peo])le, that mothers 
and wives and children, willi less familiar names, fell miserahle 
vi'*fiuis to tli(‘ first swoo]> of Ihiglish vengeance; and these 
stories may hav(‘ as deep a pathos as any that rend our own 
hearts. It may he, too, that the ]dea of jmwocation, which 
invests th(‘ most sanguinary aids of tlu' white man in this deadly 
struggle with the attrihut(‘S of righteous retrihution is not 
wholly to h(‘ rej(M‘ted wlum urged in extenuation of the worst 
d('eds of those who have never known Christian t(‘aehing. 

Whilst Neill was thus re-estahlisliing British authority at 
Alhiliahad, he was d(^])ressed hy the thought of 
jvrpanit'ons lor danger surrounding his countrymen at Kanhpur 
and Jjakhnao, and eager to e(|ui]) a fon^e with the 
utmost possilfie despatch for the relief of those im])()rtant posts. 
Ideii wen‘ availahh^ for the ])ur)>os(‘, hut means were wanting. 
'Idle scarcity of ])rovisions suitahle to the English soldier, con- 
cerning which jMr. thicker had written to Lord Canning, and 
which the (u)vernov-Ceneral w'as taking })rompt measures to 
rectify, was caie great impediment to the desired movement, 
d'here was, too, a, want of carriage. Largi', luimhers of Com- 
missariat hnlloeks had heen collected for the service of the 
Army, hut, on the first hurst of the rehellion, the insurgents 
had swe})t them away, and of all the losses w^e sustained this 
was, perhaps, the most grievous. Then, too, there was a want 
of tents. Q'here was a want of well-nigh everything required 


it is an invention. Bliolanatli Chandr is the sole autliority for this retailed 
gossip, and he, at the time of tlie alleged occurrence of tlie atrocities, was at 
lus ease in Bengal. — G. B. M.] 
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by British troops in the worst part of the Indian sumuier, when 
the intolerable heat might any day bo followed by deluging 
rains, which would quickly turn the baked earth into a great 
morass. 

It was no fault of the Coiiiniissariat at this time that the 
arrangements progressed so slowly. Captain Davidson, who was 
at the head of tlie department, did all tliat could bo done to 
collect su2)plics and carriage; but the convulsions of the })re-- 
ceding fortnight had di 82 )crsed the peo{)lo U})on whom he would 
have relied for aid, and well-nigh destroyed the resources of 
the 2)lace. Those who would have come Ibrwai'd as contractors 
at such a time had fled in disniay — some from the violence of 
the insurgents, and some, in ignorant terror, from the anticipated 
retribution of the Engli.''h — and many had returned to find 
themselves I’uined. Pro]>erly was dtjstroytul. Industry was 
paralysed. The great incubus of fear ])r(‘ssed universally ui)on 
the trading classes. Whether more might have been done, at 
the commencement of tlie outbreak, to save the supplies then in 
hand — both the 2)roperty of the Covernment and of private 
individuals — was not now the question. Davidson had to deal 
with things as they were, and it was not his fault that in the 
last week in .June they did not wear a dilferont complexion. 
Eager as Neill was to jmsh forwards, he could not discern in 
this delayed departmental action any just ground (»f complaint. 
It was clear to him that the evil lay in the eirciimstancos of 
his position, not in the inca2)aeity of his agents.^' 


* It is right that Neill’s opinion on this Hubje<;t should he stated in his own 
words. Great blame was cast on the Commis^iiriat l)y coteinporary journal- 
ists, especially by the editor of tin* Fri< nd of Indiay who |)ubh.shed an article 
with tlie stinging title, “How Kanh[mr was lost.” l^pon this Noill very 
generously wroki to Oajitain Davidson, saying: “The editor has certainly 
made a mistake in stating tiiat your ston s were outside. I understood that 
all we had was inside the Fort ; and when 1 joined, and until the insurgents 
were cleared out of the place, the Commissariat were conUned to the Fort 
entirely. The bteumor godowns had been gutt(‘d, tlie bazaar up to the walls 
of the Fort plundered, in the occupation of the enemy, your contractors 
driven away, and tiieir property eitln r plundered or not available for the ser- 
vice for some days after these insurgents had been driven away. It was no 
fault whatever of tlie Commissariat that it sliould have been reduced to the 
condition yours was, from being cut off from outside, and the dispersion of 
your people ; but you had dune all you could before the outbreak in storing 
inside the Fort sutticient to make us independent for some time, had the 
insurgents kept hold of the city. In consequence of your being cut off from 
most of your people and resources outside, you were, in my opinion, at the 
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And soon a greater evil befell him ; for whilst he was waiting 
for means to equip the relieving force, Cholera 
ni swe])t down upon his troops and struck thorn with 
t(‘rrifi(; siiddeniu^ss. The intense heat of the 
weather, the constant exj)osurc, the want of wholesome food, 
and the <'ibnndanee of stimulating li(juors, combined to facilitate 
its pestilential a|>]>roaclies. On the 23rd of June the services of 
seventy men had ])e('u lost to the Britisli Commander. “ We 
buried tvv^enty, three nights ago, at on(^ funeral,” wrote an 
oflicer of th(^ Fusiliers, “ and the shrieks of the dying were 
somelhitig awful. Two ])oor ladies who wer(‘ living over the 
hospital died, 1 believe from fright.” Jdien other very grievous 
Wyants afllic^tod onr ])eople. Whilst in this miserable condition, 
it was discovered that nearly (everything that could diminish 
the niiHeri(‘S of the sick who were- to b(‘ iCt behind, or enable 
the coiivah^scent to movt‘ forward, was wanting to the British 
Commander. '1 he reign of t(‘rror liad done its sure work. 
Camp-folloW(?rs of all kinds were “almost iinjU’ocuraVde.” 
Whilst our invalids lay gasping in the stitliiig atimjsphere 
of tint improvised Jiospital, tliero wi'H' few (jr none to pull 
the pankali-ropes, or to watcu* the tatti(‘s. Theic were few 
dlioolit^s, and, as \vorkimm wen^ not to h(^ ohiainod, none could 
ho mad(* ; and, if tlic^y had been made, there would have 
been no lieai’ers to carry them.* For eveiy where the terror- 
stricken Natives stood aloof from the chastising Englishmen. 
It was as tlioiigh we had dried u]> t]u‘ w(*lls and destroyed the 
<jro])s, from which we were to obtain our sustenance. AVithout 


lime I arrivt'd, diijorgaiUMMl, in so far as uiiahU* io (Hpiip a force or detach- 
ment to move. The exertions of yi»urs< lf ami ollicers, fr(»m my arrival until 
my departuH' from Alltihabdd, could not hava* Ihm n 8urf)assed, and it sur- 
j)ris(‘d me yiai w vrv so soon ahh* to ri‘ji:ain ]»o>8ession of the resources of the 
[iluee, and i nulde me to move lieiiaud’s detiichmeiit on the SOiIi.’’ TJiis was 
written on llie 2‘2nd of Aui^u.-'t. Jt may be adde d, that, two months In fore, 
Nt'iU laid written in his journal that great elibrts w^( re made to get in 
supplies, and lie had adiled, "‘Captain Davidson seems to be a most energetic 
man . — MS Corret^ptuth uce. 

* Colonel Neill rt‘port<d tliat “followers of all kinds are almost unpro- 
curable ; thi re are but few punkahs and no tattii s ; the men have, therefore, 
not the proper advantages of b.irraek accommodHtion for this hot season.” It 
was diHcovoml, too, tliat “ there were but sixteen dlioolies available (although 
a considerable number of these was a primary requisite for the projected 
expi^htion), and all materials for making utliers were wanting, as well as 
workmen.” 
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the aid of the Natives we could do nothing ; and yet we wore 
doing our best to drive them far beyond the glimmer of our tents. 

And so the last day of Juno found Neill still at Allah4b4d. 
Not a single European soldier had been sent , 

T-r-, 1 , T-» i rj. r xi Ucnaud H advance. 

succour Kanhpur. But on the aiternoon ot that 
day a detachment w;»s to start under Major Ron and of the 
Madras Fusiliers. It consisted of four hundred European 
soldiers, three hundred Sikhs, one hundred troopers of Irregular 
Cavalry, and two guns. Renaud, a fine soldier, with his heart 
in his work, had received written instructions from Neill as 
to his course of action ; and he had become the not unwilling 
recipient of orders to inflict a terrible retribution upon all 
suspected of ginlty complicity in the foul designs of the enemy. 
But indiscriminate slaiigliter was no ])art of tlie commissioTi. 
“ Attack and destroy,” wrote Neill, “all ])lacos en 7-out(^ closer to 
the road occupied by the enemy, but toucli no otlnus ; eiujoiiragt* 
the inhabitants to return, and instil confidence into all of tlu^ 
restoration of British authority.” Certain guilty villages won^ 
marked out for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them 
were to be slaughtered. All Sijiahisof mutinous regiments not 
giving a good account of themsclv<‘S were to be hanged. The 
town of Fathpiir, wliich had revolted, was to be attacked, and 
the Pathan quar’ers destroyed, with all tlndr inhabitants. “ All 
heads of insurgents, ])articularly at Fath])ur, to be lianged. if 
the l)eputy~( hllector is taken, hang him, and have his In ad cut 
off and stuck up on one of the prineijial (Muhammadan) 
buildings of the town.”* And whilst Ihmaud’s column, with 
these terrible instructions, was to advaruie along the straight 
road to Kanh])ur, Captain Spurgin, with another detachment, 
was to take a steamer up the Ganges to the same jioint, to 
co-operate with Renaud on his march, to anchor as near as 
possible to Wheeler’s entrenchments, and to place the vessel 
at Sir Hugh’s disposal for the rescue of the women and children, 
the sick and the wounded, of his distressed garrison. 

* The higniticaiice of these inetructioiiH will h(‘ iria<](i more apparent in a 
future chapter, wherein tlie story of Fatlipiir will he told. 


It should have been observed, at a previous pa^e, with reference to the 
statement that “ those terrible Acts passcid by the I.egislative Council in May 
and July were in full optTation,^ that, in addition to tlie Act of May 30 (already 
recited), another was passed on June G, extending the powers given in the 
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former : “ By Act No, XIV. of 1857, passtMl on the Gth of June, provision was 
made for the [)uniKhiiient of pcrson.s conviided of excitini:^ mutiny or sedition 
in the army, tho offc*nder was rendt'rod liubh^ to the j)nuishmcnt of death and 
the forfeiture of all his property; and persons guilty of harbouring sucli 
oflenders wiTe made liable to la^avy puni.shuKmt. Power was also given to 
genctral courts-martial to try all yxTSfms, whether amenable to tlie Articb'sof 
War or not, charged with any olleiice punishable by this or tlie preceding 
Act; and the Supreme and Local ex(*culi\e governments were authori^ed to 
issue commis.^ions in any district, f<»r tluj trial by single commissioners, with- 
out the aH.sistiince of law oflicers or a.ssi'ssors, and witli absolute and linal 
j>ower of judgment ami ext eiitiou, of any crime against the state, or any 
‘beincniH otltmee ’ wiiatev* r ; the term ‘ lii'inous oth nee ’ being declar(‘d to 
include evi'ry crime altojided with great ju'rsonal violenci', or committed witli 
the inte.ntiou of forwarding the d< signs of those who are waging war against 
the State */’ — Despatch of Government of India to Court of Directors^ December 
11, 1857. 
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CII AFTER n. 

KAXIiriJR. 

On that 30th of June — a day rendered incmorablo in the his- 
tory of the revolt by a great event to be hereafter 
narrated — a new actor appeared on the scene at 
Allahabad. On that morning a soldier of high rank and high 
reputation arrived from Calcutta, llis arrival would liavo been 
welcomed by all men, for good soldiers were sorely needed, but 
there was one adverse circumstance, which detracted from the 
general delight. The officer who had come up by dak, with 
a [special commission from (Government to take command of 
the troops advancing to the relief of Kanhpiir and Lakhnao, 
thereby, in virtue of seniority, superseded Colonel ISeill, in 
whom all men had a steadfast faith. Three days before the 
arrival of the officer who was to 8U])ersede him, ho had written 
to the Governor-General, saying, “ We are getting on well here, 
laying in grain and collecting carriage for Brigadier Havelock’s 
Brigade.” There might seem to bo some taint of luttemess in 
these words. But Neill did not slacken in his exertions because 
the brigade, which he had hoped himself to command, was to be 
commanded by another. He had learnt some days before that 
it would not devolve upon him to rescue Sir Hugh Wheeler and 
his comrades, if already destruction had not descended upon 
them ; but he had pushed forward his preparations for the 
advance with the utmost possible despatch, as though there 
Iiad been no one coming, after he had borne so long the burden 
and heat of the day , to gather up the fruits of his toil, and to 
snatch from him the glory which he coveted. But recognising 
the chances of the service, to which every soldier must submit, 
he neither complained nor repined, but waited for his own time, 
feeling sure that it would come. 

He was no common man who had now arrived to command 
the brigade. Colonel Henry Havelock was a Havelock 
veteran officer of the Queen’s Army ; but during ^ ‘ 

his forty years of service he had done as much good Indian 

VOL, II. p 
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work, in camp and cantonment, as if lie bad been attached to 
one of the regiments of the Company in the old days, when 
officers did not live* on furlough. Tie liad fought in Bunnali 
and in Afghanistan, and was familiar with neaily every great 
military station lying between tlios^) two extreme points, ife 
had testxHl the teinj^er of Maratha armies in C^entral India, and 
of the (d(l Sikh battalions in the zenitli of their warlike ])ride. 
He was evcTy incli a soldier. Military glory was the passion 
of his life, i^ut he was a man of the middle classes, without 
})owerful interest or wealthy connexions, having only his own 
iiHuIt to recommend liim ; and he had risen slowly from subal- 
tern to ca{)tain, from eaiitain to tield-ofiicer, and now, at the age 
of sixty-tw'o, he had never held an independent command ; ho 
had never been j)ermitted to realise that great dream of liis 
youth, tliat great ambition of his manhood — to head an aimy 
in the battle-field. For nearly half a century he had been 
sedulously studying his lU’ofession, reading every military 
memoir that he could ol)taiii, English or Continental, and 
turning his matured knowledge to account by contributing 
from the wealtli of his own personal exi)eriences to tlie military 
history of his country. In a thonmgh, artistic knowledge of 
the jirincijiles of Eur()})ean warfare, no solder in the country 
surpassed him. There was no disinclination anywhere to 
acknowledge this ; but some thought that he was a theorist 
and a pedant, and doubted whether all liis book-learning would 
profit him much amidst the stern realities of active service. 

Tins mistrust Avas, perhaps, in some measure eiu;eiulered by 
the fact that Heniy Havelock was what in the liglit Ian gunge 
of tiie camp was (jailed a “saint.’* A man of strong religious 
convictions, lie had married a daughter of the great Baptist 
Aposth.% Dr. Marshmau of Sriraiupiir. This alliance, which 
was one of unmixed ha})pines8 to him, was followed by his 
public acceptance of the tenets and formularies of the great and 
enlightened sect of ITotestant Christianit}^ in which his wife 
had been nurtured and reared. There was laughter and ridi- 
cule from the profane, but, perhaps, little surjirise anywhere; 
for Havelock luid ever been a Hod-fearing, self-denying man ; 
somewhat rigid and austere ; and having only Christian people 
to deal witli, he had not hesitated to teach them to be good 
men as well as good soldiers. Even in his first campaign, 
thirty years before the period to which this History relates, 
the company which be commanded was known as “ Havelock’s 
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saints” — men who were never drunk and always ready for 
service. But the Christian zeal of Henry Havelock never 
overlaid his uiartial instincts. He was thoroughly persuaded 
in his own mind that war was righteous and carnage beautiful. 
And ever as years went on, and liis liair grew white, and his 
features sharpened, and his small s[)are liguie lost the elasti- 
city, though never the enHjtuess of his i)rime, he clierished the 
same strong desire to command an army in tlie held. He has 
often been likened to om^ of tlu‘ Puritan warriors of the Great 
Rebellion, and it has been said that “a more simple-minded, 
uj)right. God-fearing soldier was not among Cromweirs Iron- 
sides.” * . 

He was Adjutant-General of Queen s troo])s in India, when, 
in the cold weather of I8od-57, ho was selected by Sir James 
Outram to command a division of the Army then embarking 
for Persia; and, with the ])ermission of the (kmirnander-in- 
Chief, he ])ioceeded to Bombay to join the force witli the rank 
of Brigadi(‘r-General. Small opportunity of gaining distinction 
was permitted to him, for tlie war speedily collapsed, and the 
s\v()rd was returned to the scabbard. On tlie 5tli of April, 
when Havelock was mustering his division for church service, 
Outram announced to him that a treaty of ])eace Jiad Ijoen 
signed. Of all the bountiful illustrations of (jod’s providence 
working in our behalf, which that eventful year witnessed, this 
was perhaps the most signal. It was a merciful deliverance 
beyond the power of words fully to exjiress. Havidoek did not 
then know its full significance; but in a little while lie acknow- 
ledged with thanksgiving the abundant goodness of God in thus 
setting free so many Eurojiean regiments. Quitting Muhamrah 
on the 15th of May, he was at Bombay on the 29th. It had 
been his first thought to rejoin the Head-Quai tors of the Array 
by a landward march, but, after consulting Ijord Eljihinstone 
and his Military Secretary, it appeared to him that the journey 
was not practicable ; so he took ship for Galle, hoping there to 
catch a steamer for Cahmtta. Olf Kultura, in Ceylon, the 
vessel went aground at night, and was in infinite danger of 
going to pieces before assistance could come from shore. Mer- 
cifully delivered from the waves, he made Ids way to Galle, 
found a steamer there, which had been despatched for European 
troops, and embarked for ]\Tadras. There he found that Six* 
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Patrick Grant, the Coniinaiidcr-in-rhief of that Presidency, had 
lioen summoned to (.Silent ta, and was waiting for the Fire Queen 
to convey him to the HugH. 

It was of no small importance tliat Lord (^aiming should 
r(‘eeivo the advic(^ and assistance of an experi- 
enc(>d oflieer of the Bengal Army, accpiainted 
with th(^ character and the temper of the Native 
soldier}’' and versed in all military details. Sir Patrick 
({rant liad been Adjutant-General of the Army of the chief 
I'residency ; he had s(^en hard service in tlie field ; and ho 
was held in ('stoeni both as a good soldier and as a ri])e military 
administrator. When, therefore, tidings of General Anson’s 
death reachcHl Lord (’aiming,* ho jilaced himself at once in 
(communication with Grant. Having previously telegraphed 
t(i Madras, on tlio <»th of »Iune the Governor-General wrote to 
liim, saying, *‘]\Iy first im})nlse was to send for you to fill the 
])laeo of acting ( V)mniand(?r-in-(’hief, and every day’s deliberate 
consideration has confirim'd it. 1 am satisfied that there is no 
man who can so well servic the State at this crisis as yourself, 
and I earnestly beg you to (come to (Ailcntta as soon as you can. 
Should this not reach you in time to allow of your coming by 
the next packet, perhaps a sailing vessel could be taken up, by 
wlii(;h time would be saved. But you will judge of this. I 
would have semt a steamer for you two days ago, but I have 
none here but the Asmye, and she must go to Ran gun for the 
2! dll as soon as she is coaled. The storm has not begun to clear 
yi't, nor will it till Dehli falls.” So Grant and Havelock, 
embarking together, steamed iij) the Bay to Calcutta, and 
arrived there on the 1 7th of June. It was a source of great 
]>ersonal hajipiness to the latt(cr that he was accompanieci by 
his son, then a subalteni of the lOtli Foot, in whom already 
were discernible all tlie instincts and capacities which combine 
to make a good soldier. 

This was on the ord of June. The first intelligence came from Sir John 
Lawrence at Rawalpindi. Writing to England on the following day, Lord 
Canning said : “ It comes upon me as a sad and dispiriting blow in the midst 
of present troubh*s. But this is not a time to be depressed by any calamity, 
when every eftbrt must be made to keep up the hearts of those around us. I 
assure you that thtjy need it, though 1 am glad to say that the panic which 
had seized the Calcutta world when the hist mail left is, in a measure, sup- 
pressed. ... I have tdegraplied to Sir Patrick Grant to come to Calcutta 
immediately to assume tlie oflSee of acting Commander-in-Chief.” — MS. Cor- 
resjwndence. 
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For a man eager for military service on an extonclod field of 
action, no time could be more propitious. Welcome, indeed, to 
Lord Canning was the advent of so tritnl and capable a soldier 
as Havelock ; and Patrick (h'ant, who well knew his worth, was 
forward to recommend him for immediate employment. News 
had come that Haiiaras had been saved; but the fate of Alla- 
habad was still doubtful, and Kanh[)ur and Lakhnao wore girt 
around by deadly peril. It w^as the w^ork of Government at this 
time, not only to push forward every available European soldier, 
but to take steps to turn those reinforcements to the best account 
by wise and skilful organisation. Havelock had already mapped 
out a plan of operations, the formation of a movable column, 
acting upwards from the Lower Provinces, being a ])art of it; 
and this (‘olumn he was commissioned to command, with the 
rank of Brigadier-General. Ho was directed, “after (juelling 
all disturbances at Allahabad, not to lose a moment in supjmrt- 
ing Sir Henry Lawrence at Lakhnao and Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Kanhpiir,” and to “take prompt measures for dispersing and 
utterly destroying all mutineers and insurgents.” The sovereign 
im])ortance of swift action was earnestly impressed upon him, 
and it was added that the Commander-in-Chief, having “ entire 
confidence in his well-known and often-])roved high ability, 
vigour, and judgment,” refrained from giving more definite in- 
structions, and left him to Bha ]:)0 liis movements according to 
the circumstances that might develop themselves.* 

The ambitious ho]>es of a life were now on the point of 
absolute fulfilment. He had an independent command; no one 
to control his movements in the field; no one to liamper his 
individual judgment. But with all his self-reliance, ho rested, 
in his human weakness, more on the mighty arm of the God of 
Battles. “ May God,” he said, “ give me wisdom to fulfil the 
expectations of Government, and to restore tranquillity in the 
disturbed districts.” There were some circumstances against 
him. It was the worst season of the year for military opera- 
tions. The alternations of scorching heat and drenching rain, 
which are the atmospherical necessities of an Indian July, were 
trying in the extreme to the European soldier. Ilis force was 
to consist of four regiments of Infantry, with Cavalry and 
Artillery. Two of these regiments, the G4th and the 7Bth High- 
landers, had belonged to his old Persian division ; and this was 


* Morsliman’s Life of Havelock. 
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a Bourco of satisfaction to him. But he was sorely distressed 
when he thoufziht of the want of horse, the want of guns, and 
tile want of gunners, and the certain scarcity of carriage which 
would perplex him at Allahahad, where his force was to be 
formed, owing to the hea\'y loss of Commissariat cattle which 
had been sustained by us during the disorders of that place. 
Still, full of heart and hope, he t<X)lv his leave of the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief, and turned his back 
on Calcutta, proceeding upwards by ddk, on the 25th of 
Juno. 

And now, on the morning of the last day of the month, he was 
break lasting with Neill at Allahabad. Much had 
' ^ th(‘se two fine soldiers to say to eac.h other. Neill 
had to r(‘]H>rt what had been recfuitly done at 
Allahabt'ul. Jlis insti uclions to Itenaud and S]mrgin were 
brought uml(T r(‘view, and were cordially approved l*y llavelock. 
Nothing could have Immui belter than the arrangements which 
had been mad(‘ for the des])atch of this vanguard of the reliev- 
ing army, or mor(‘ candirlly considered than all the instructions 
which had lanm issued.^ It was agreed that Renaud should 
advance that teeming, hut that the steamer Avhich was to carry 
Spurgin and his detachment should not steam out at once, as its 
progress wouhl bo more rapid than that of the marching column, 
whos(^ atlvaiujc it was intcaided to cover. 

So Rtmautl, loading the van of the relieving force, that 
Advance alter long delay was sent on to save our im~ 
Uenaud’.s poiilltMl people at Kaiilipiir, pressed on, proud 
(uiujun. commission, and eager to do the bidding 

of bis chief. It was a grand movement in advance — but, like 
many of our grand movements, the heart-lu'eaking words “ Too 

* These instructions, the substance of wliich is given in the preceding 
cha]>tcrs laiul winch ^^er(' published verbatim in tlu' Memoir of General 
Neill, in t e “Jhves of Indian ( )ffieerr> were highly commended by Sir 
Patrii'k G unit, who wrt>t(‘ : “Your mstrtictiuns to Ihiinid iiud Spurgiri are 
adniirabl(% ;tnd provide for evt n' fK)S8ib]e pu'^rit circumstances as well as all 
eventualith 8, and by them, and them only, Renaud shmild havi^been guided. 
I hope you wen* in time to prevent the witiulrawing Spnrgin’s detachment 
from tlie steamer, and that the vessel has proceeded up tiie river according to 
your original intention. Sending her was an excellent measure, and I anti- 
cipate most favoural)le results from it, and she will be of incalculable value 
in collecting lK»atH and assisting in making the passage of the river after the 
work to bo done at Kuuhpilr is finished.” — MS. Correspondtnee. 
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Late” were written in characters of darkest night across it. 
On they marched for tliree days, leaving everywhere behind 
them as they went traces of the retributory power of the English 
ill desolated villages and corpses dangling from the branches of 
trees.* But on the 2nd or Jird of July,| a Native spy, sent by 
Sir Henry Lawrence from Lakhnao, came into Kenaiid’s camp, 
and announced tliat nothing could now be done for the relief 
of Kanhpur. Wheeler had capitulated, and all his people had 
been mercilessly destroyed. 

This miserable intelligence was received with diflbrent omo- 
tiuns by Neill and Havelock. The former was long unwilling 
to believe that K}inh])iir had fallen. He looked upon the story 
as an invention of the enemy intended to arrest the forward 
movement of the Force wliicli the English were equipping for 
its relief. His wish was father to the thought; for, although 
he c aild not reproach himself for the delay that had occurred 
in the despatch of reinforcements to Wheider’s ht^lj) — delays, 
which had the full sanction of the highest military authority in 


* I Hhould bo untrue to lilstory if I not not nsrord my holiof thiii tlioee 
retribuiory luoaHuros wcro distin^auribod by uuduo bo.vcriiy. William Russell, 
among wnoso luniiy liigli (puditlos us a public writor tnitlifuliiess is con- 
spioimus, records iiio following in bis “ Diary in India “In tlio conrsi^ of a 
conversation to-day, an oni'*or, who was atiaohod to Rfaiaud's column wbeu 
it moved out in advance, of ilavelO' k’s fore*-, told me iiiat tiic oxc cutions of 
Natives were iiidiscriniinalo to the last degree. ... In two days foriy-two 
men WMio baiigi'd on the roadsid(.', and a balcli of iwelvii men were executed 
because tJit'ir faces wen^ ‘turned the wrmig way’ when iliev were mot on the 
inarcb. All the villages in bis froui were burnt when lie baited. These 
‘severities ’ could not have; been justilie-d by tlic Kanhpur nuissacre, because 
they look place before that diabolical a(d. The otUcer in question remou- 
atrated with Renaud, on the ground tiiat, if he jiersisted in this course, be 
would empty tlnj villages, and nuider it imjiOrtHible to supply the army with 
provisions.” This is contirmed by the aeeonnt of the signs of retribution 
apparent to those who Ibllosved m the wake of Roiiaud s march. [It was 
ditlicidt in those days to discriminate. Remind was not a cruel man, and it 
is more than probable tliat bo bad better R.-asons for bis action than those 
suggested by the oflicer “attached to his column,” wiio cmlainly was not in his 
councils. It should not be forgotten that though the Kaiinpur atrocity had 
not then been perpetrated, the stories of tlie cruelties to which our country- 
men had been subjicted at Miirath and Dehli, and, to Renaud's own know* 
ledge, at Allahabad, had roused to whiUi h<;at the indignation of our country- 
men. Tnere can be no doubt, moreover, but that the enormous majority of 
the natives in the Duab were at that time our encraies. — G. R. M.] 
f On the 3rd, Lieutenant Chalmers rode into Allahabad with the news. 
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tlio country^ — ho could not, without reluctance, accept the fact 
that those delays had shattered all his hopes of succouring our 
distressed ])oople, and had turned the relieving force into an 
array of retribution. Ihit liavelock had full faith in the dis- 
astrous story. Ihvo sjut^s came into Allahabad. They spoke of 
what tliey had seen. Exaniiruid separately, they recited the 
same details; there were no contradictions or discrepancies in 
their evidence. TJioy amply confirmed tlie reports which had 
reached Itenaud’s (^ani]), and had berai sent in by him to Alla- 
habad. d\iking tliesf^ diffo’cnt views of the actual ])osition of 
affairs in advanct*, tlio two soldiers differed with res])ect to the 
course to l)e purHued. Havelock despatclied orders to Rcnaud 
to stand fast. But Ts'eill was eager for him to push forward, and 
teh‘graph(‘d to the (foinniander-in-Cliiid* remonstrances against 
delay, liavelock argued that if Kanlipur had fallen, the troops 
that had besieged it would be released for action elsewhere, and 
would assuredly move down in immense numbers to intercept 
the advance of the column from Allahabad, and utterly to over- 
whelm it. But N(m 1], still thinking the re])ort a rune of the 
enmny, eagerly cont(‘nd(Ml that all would be lost if we faltered 
at such a moment. Both W(‘n‘ right in their several deductions. 
Ihme j)roved that ITavcdock was right as to the facts. Kanhpur 
had fallc'n, and the garrison had been destroyed almost to a man. 
JIow it lnn)pened — how for more than throe weeks the little 
band of hen)ic Englishmen had stood their ground against the 
teeming multitude of the enemy, and how at last treacliery had 
accomplished what could not be done by honest lighting, is now 
to be told, it is the saddest chapter in the whole history of the 
war — but, ])erhaps, the brightest. However feeble the recital, 
no Englislnuan can ever read it without the profoundest emotions 
both of pity and of pride. 


* Sir Patrick Grant liad written to him more than once to urge him to bo 
cautious, niul not to strip Alhiluibjld of troops or to send an insufficient force 
to Kdnhpiir. “ You talk of an early advance towards Kaidipiir, and I shall be 
right glad that yon made a move in that direction ; but I pray you to bear in 
mind that Allahabad is a |>oint of the very grt'atest importance, the perfect 
security of which ought not to he neglected on any account.” And again, on 
the following day : “ Far be it from me to hamper you in any way — your 
energy, decision, and activity are admirable ; but 1 must warn you to be 
catitioiis not to commit too small a force of Europeans towards Kanhpur. If 
Dehli has fallen, as we hedieve it has, the fugitives from it will all make fop 
K&nhpiir and Lukhnao, and there w ill certainly be an immense gathering of 
scum of all sorts at those points.” — MS, Corresj^ondence, 
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The city or town of Kanh])ia* had nothing in or about it 1o 
make it fainons in story. It had no venerable 
traditions, no ancient historical remains, no arehi- 
tectural attractions, to enable it to rank with 
Banaras or Agra. Coinmeicially it shone only as the city of 
the workers-in-leather, It was a gi-eat einjUJiiuin for harness 
of all kinds, and for boots and slioes alike of the Asiatic juid 
the European types of civilisation. If not better, these 
articles were cheaper than elsewhere, and few English oflicers 
passed through the })lace without supplying themselves with 
leather-ware. But life and motion were never wanting to 
the place, esi)eeially on tlie rivei-side, where many stirring 
•signs of mercantile activity were ever to be seen. TTie broad 
waters of tluj Ganges, near the great ghaut, floated vessels 
of all sizes and all shapes, from the stately venetmned })innace 
to the rude open “ dingh^y/’ or wherry; and there clustering 
about the landing-ste])s, busy with or idly watching the de- 
barkation of produce and goods of varied kinds, or waititig for 
the ferry-boats that crossed and re-crossed tlui Cianges, w^ere to 
bo seen a motley assemblages of people of dilferent nations and 
difierent callings and dilferent costumes; whilst a continual 
Babel of many voices rose from fhe excited crowd. In the 
streets ol the towui itself there was little to evoko remark. But, 
perhaps, among its sixty thousand inhabitants there may liave 
been, owing to its contiguity to the borders of Oudh, rather a 
greater strength than common of the ‘‘dangerous classes.” 

The station ol Kanh])ur was a largo, straggling ])lace, six or 
seven miles in extent. The British lines stretched ,,,, ,, 
along the southern bank of the Ganges, which 
about midway between the two extremities of the cantonment 
was spanned by a bridge of boats, leading from a point opposite 
the city to the liakhnao road on the other bank. There was 
nothing peculiar to Kanh])iir in the IVict that the private dwell- 
ing-houses and public offices of the English were scattered 
about in the most promiscuous manner, as though they had fallen 
from the skies or been projected by an earthquake. At the 
north-western extremity, lying between the road to Bithii and 
the road to Dehli, were the principal houses of the civilians, 
the Treasury, the Gaol, and the Mission premises. These 
buildings lay beyond the lines of the military cantonment, in 
the extreme north-western corner of which was the Magazine. 
In the centre, between the city and the river, were the Church, 
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the A8fienil)ly rooms, the Theatre, the Telegraph office, and other 
])ul)lic edifices; whilst scattered about here and there, without 
any a]»parcnt systeiu, were the principal military buildings, 
European and ^sative ; the ISative lines lying lor the most part 
in the rear towards the south-eastern point ol the cantonment. 
It was the essential condition of an English cantonment that it 
should stragghs and there was not one more straggling than 
Kanhpar. Hut, on tlie wliole, it was not a disagreeable, nor, 
indeed, an iiujonvenient place, althougli the distances to be 
travelled w(>re great and the heiit of the summer months was 
<jx(tessive. Even to the dust, which, exce])t during the rainy 
season, was ju'odigious, the residents became accustomed after a 
lit lie while; or, if they did not, 1]i(‘y reconciled themselves to 
it hy til inking that tlie. station had many great social advan- 
tages, that it was w<‘ll ]u<)vided with means of amusement upon 
the most approved ]U‘inci]des of western civilisation, and that 
“ Euro]»e gnods” of all kinds were almost as plentiful as in 
C^alcutta. 

J^^or during a long series of years Kaidipiir had boon one of 
th(' most important military stations in India. Tliero were few 
officers (utln r of tin' (hn'on’s or the Company’s Army wlio, 
during tie* ]M'riod of tluar Eastern service, had not, at some 
tilin' or otlier, done duty in tliat vast eantoiiment. But the 
extension of our hmpire towai'ds the Afghan frontier had 
greatly dimiiiislied its importance as a. military ]K>sition; and 
although the suhseijueiit anin'xation of Oiidh liad done some- 
thing to restore the fad(‘d ])reteiitions of the Kanhpiir division, 
the station itsidf only snffi'red further decline. It was still the 
Head Quarters of the Division, and the commanding General 
resided there with the Division Staff. Ihit there were no longer 
European Ih'giments, or t'ven an European Begiment, in its 
barraeks. A great strength of Native soldiery garrisoned the 
place, witli some sixty Enro])ean Artillerymen, and afterwards 
sixly men of Her Majesty’s 84th Ke^iment and a few Madras 
Eusilii'i’s, whom Tucker and Poiisonhy had sent on from 
Bamiras,* The 1st, the 53rd, and the 50th 8ipahi Regiments 

• Auff\ p, lyiowbray Tlioniison says that “ the European force consisted 
of the (»ftic(*rs atUictual to tlie Sipiihi rejjrinu'nts ; sixty men of the 84th Kegi- 
nient; seventy-four men of the 32 nl, who were invaluled ; sixty-five mtm of 
the Madras Fusiliers, and fifty-niin* men of the Company’s Artillery — about 
three hundred oomhntunts in all.” Mr. Shercr, in his oliicial narrative, com- 
putes the invalids of the 32nd at thirty. 
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of Infantry were there, and the 2nd Regiment of Sipahi 
Cavalry — in all, about three thousand men. And it was com- 
puted that the aggi’egate population of the Cantonment, Muth 
its vast assemblage of camp-followers, was nearly equal to that 
of th«i Town. 

The Kanhphr Division was then commanded by General Sir 
Hugh Wheeler. lie was an old and a distin- 
guished officer of the Company's Army. He had whSr 
seen much good service in Afghanstan and in the 
Panjab, and had won his spurs under (Jough in the second Sikh 
War, in command of a division of his army. No man knew the 
Sipahis better, and no man was nion* rc'spected by them. Put 
he had known them a little too long. Looking back through 
more than half-a-century of good service, ho could remember 
how they fought in the good old days of Lake and Ochterlony. 
There was nothing, indeed, to be said against him exeej)t that 
he bore the burd(‘n of more than seventy years. He bore it 
lightly, succumbing little to tln^ ]>reHSure. Still it was there; 
and it was a necessity that he should have lost ])eneath it some 
measure at least of the vigour and (‘norgy of his ])rime. lie was 
of sliort stature and of light wemlit ; and to tln^ last ho was a 
good and active horseman. Accompanied by liis daughters, he 
often went ont in j)ni'suit of a jackal, with a few imj)ort(id 
hounds, which he kept for the purpose;" and there was still 
enough of the fire of the S]>ortsman in th(‘- ashes of the v(iteraii 
1o suffer him, in the crisp air of the early momiing, to enjoy the 
excitement of the chase. 

But General Whe(iler, though far advanced in y(‘ar8, had lost 
none of the clearness of his mental vision. He had not become 
blind to the failings of the 8ipahi ; ho had not (uieasod himself 
in that hard incredulity which forbade many to believe it pos- 
sible that the Native soldier could vvvv he “ untrue to his salt.” 
Ever sinc(‘ the first symptoms of disquietude at Parrackpfir and 
Berhampur had been manifested, be bad watched narrowly the 
8i})ahi regiments under his immediate command, looking for 
indications of a like temper among them.t And when news 


* See Mowbray Tliom.-'Oii’s narrative. The blood wliich ran in the veins of 
Wheeler’s children wa.s not tliai of the pure European race. 

t “He had proved liiinself on so many occasions so fertile in resources, so 
ready to overcome difficulties, so prompt, active, and energetic, that he was 
thought the man of all others most competent to deal with an insurrection of 
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came of the revolt of the Native Regiments at Miratli and at 
JJehli, he naw ch?arly that it would demand the exercise of all 
his influence to j)rovent a similar explosion at Kanhpur. Then 
he lamented that lianl necessity had stripped the station of 
Mnropean troo])S, in order that Oudli and other newly-acquired 
territories might I)e <hdended. Annexation was doing its work. 
We had extemhjd our Empire witliout increasing our Army; 
and so it hap[»ened tliat iminy of the most im])ortant stations 
])etwi*en I he m‘W and the old ca})ital of India were, saving a 
few Englisli gunners, utterly without Euro]>ean troops. It 
would he diflieult to conceive any ])osition more di.s])iriting 
than ^VlJeele^^s in that fatal month of ]\Iay. Lakhnao had got 
the r(‘giment, wliicJi miglit otherwise have Ixam stationed at 
Kanhpur ; and m)t only was the latter negatively, but positively, 
weakened by the arrangement, for all the human impvdinieyiia, 
the wunien, the childrcm, and tlu^ invalids of the 32nd Queen’s, 
had been left at that ]dace. And there w(‘re many besides 
these. Kanhpur aboumhal in excelhmt luuis(‘ accommodation, 
as W(;ll as in ])ublie i)uihlings of all kinds; and not merely the 
wives and children of our civil and military functionaries, high 
and low, but the families also of European or Eurasian mer- 
chants and traders weia^ gather(‘d tliere in larg<i numbers, and 
the grievous n^sponsibility oi' }>rotecting all these hel])less ones 
then fell upon the ag(‘d (ieneral. Ilis half-a-century of service 
had brought him no such work as this. 

Then^ was nuu’h then going on in the Lines of which, 
doubtless, the (General knew nothing; but now 
soMiVrvI**’ and then, as the month of May advanced, un- 
pleasant revelations were mad(i to him through 
his oflicers. It did not appear that the JSipahis were dis- 
affected or even discontented, but, as in other jdaces of which 
1 have spoken, a great fear xvas settling down upon our Native 
soldiery. I’he most extravagant stories were current among 
them. 'idle Hindu and Muhammadan troops on a given 


this ehanioter — iuo8t lilted to uiinivt 1 tl»e web uf mysb ry in which its origin 
was then elouded, and to opon tJie minds of tlie 8i[>uhis to the insensate folly 
of their procivdings. And if this had been a mere militiiry outbreak, as some 
have imagined ; if the di8[H>sst\ssed prinees and })eople of the laud, farmers, 
villagers, ryots, had not made common aiuse with the Sipahis, there is every 
reason to believe that hut a portion of the Force would have revolted .” — IM 
FamplikL 
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ilay wore to l>o asseinbled upon an undermined parado-<:^round, 
and tlie wliole of them blown into the air. This and otlii^r 
fables equally monstrous were freely circulated aiuonp; the 
Sipahis and readily believed. Nothing; could be more alarminj:^ 
to one well acquainted with the character of the Native sohlicT 
than the free acceptance of stories of this kind, which showed 
tliat the old bonds of confidence were utterly broken ; and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, therefore, jdainly saw tliat the danger was one 
which it would be most ditlicult to arrest, for nothing is so 
intractable as a panic. For some days after the nows from 
Mi'rath and Delili had reached Kanh]>ur, he had hoiH> that the 
public mind might be reassured; but tliis soon ])asscd away. 
It was j)]ain to him, as time wore on, that the excitement rather 
increased tlian diminished. And the ])eril which stared him in 
the face w as not merely the peril of mutinous soldiery ; Ijo was 
threatened also by an insurgent population, which might have 
overwhelmed him. And it seemed to him in this emergency 
that the best means of defending the lives of the (-hristian 
communities and maintaining, thougli only on a narrow S])ace, 
the authority of tlie Oliristian Government, until succours 
should arrive to (;nable him to act on the offensive, was by 
throwing up some defensive works, within which the English 
might gather themselves together, and with the aid of their 
guns keep the enemy at a distan(;e. Heyond this there was 
nothing that he could do ; and it was not easy to determine 
how even tliis little was to be done. 

Of all the defensible points in the (hntonment, it was held, 
in the first instance, that the Magazine in the 
north-western comer of the military lines was ^ 
that best adapted, in the exigency which had 
arisen, fi>r a defensive position. It almost rested on the river, 
and it was surrounded by walls of substantial masonry. But 
instead of this, Sir Hugh Wheeler selected a spot about six 
miles hjwer dowTi to the south-east, at some distance from 
the river, and not far from the Sipaliis’ huts. There were 
quarters of some kind for our peoi)ie within two long hospital 
barracks (one wholly of masonry, the other with a thatched 
roof)— single-storied buildings with verandahs running round 
them, and witli the usual outhouses attaclied. This 8j»ot he 
began to intrench, to fortify wdth artillery, and to provision 
with supplies of different kinds. Orders went forth to the Com- 
missariat, and their efforts were supplemented by the managers 
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of the regimental lueHneH, who freely sent in their stores of beer 
and wine, hermetically - sealed dainties, and other crt3ature- 
cornforts that might serve to mitigate the evils of the brief 
detention wliieli was believed to be the worst that could befall 
UH. But th(5 aggiegate amount of food was lamentably ill- 
proportioned to tile exigfuieies of tli(3 occasion. The Native 
contractors failed, as they often do fail at such times, and the 
stores which they siuit in fell short of tlie ligures in the paper- 
indents. All else was of the same kind -weak, scanty, and 
insulh(dent. As to tlie so-called fortili(;ations, they were so 
paltry that an English subaltern could have ridden over them 
on a cast-horse from the (’ompjinyk Stud. The earthworks 
wen^ little more than four feet high, and were not even bullet- 
proof at the crest, d’ho apertures hu* the sirtillery exposed both 
our guns and (Uir gunners, whilst an enemy in ad jac^ent buildings 
might lind cover on all sides. N\)t, however, fr(uu ignorance 
or negligence did this insutlicicuicy arise. The last weeks of 
the dry season were U]M)n us, and tlu' (‘arth was so hard that it 
was ditlicmlt to dig it, and s(> triable wluui dug that the neces- 
sary colu'sion was alnmst unattainable. 

Jt has often luam said that Whcader ought to havii chosen the 
Magazine as the eeiitre (d’ his lines of defeiiee, and that all the 
suhsecpieiit evil arosi? from tlie absence of this obvious pre- 
eautioii. Idie eousidc'rations whieli suggested themselves to 
the military rrities wen‘ not aliseiit from liis own mind. Ihit 
tluu'e was one [laraiuoiiiit thought wliiib over-ruled them. 'I'hc 
first sU'p t( ‘Wards the oeeu]»ation oi* the Magazine would liave 
he(Ui the withdrawal of the JSipalii gmual : and to have attempted, 
this would certainly have given the signal for an immediate 
rising. With the small European f(»rc(‘ at liis disjiosal it would 
have been manifestly unwise to ])rovojve a (Collision. If the 
tii^t blow were to be struck by our own j)cople, it would, he 
believed, have immediate results of a far more disastrous 
charaetm- than those wliivdi were likely to arise from a spon- 
taneous revolt against British authority, detached from those 
feelings of animosity and resentment which might liave been 
eng^-mder('d by a lirst olVensive movement on our part. It must 
1)0 admitted tliat the s})ot scdected lor our refuge was, indeed, 
but a miserable jihice Ibr the protection of a large body ol’ 
Christian people against the thousands and tens of thousands 
that might surge up to destroy them. But it was not believed, 
at that time, that Wheeler and his followers w^ould be called 
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tijK>n to face more than the passing danger of a rising of the 
“ badmashes” of the city and the bazaars. All the information 
that reached him confirmed the belief that if the regiments 
should mutiny they would inarch off at once to Dohli. And li(3 
was in almost daily expectation of being recruited from below 
by reinforcements sent upwards from (Jahaitta. All that was 
needed, it then ap[)earetl to the (xemu’al and to others, was a 
place of refuge, for a little s))ace, during the confusion that 
would arise on the first outbreak of the military revolt, when, 
doubtless, there would be plunder and devastation. It was felt 
that the Sipahis had at that tiim? no craving fifttu’ European 
blood, and that their departure would ( liable VVlnader and his 
Europeans to marcli to Allahabjid, taking all the ( ’liristian 
peojilo with him.* 

Whilst these precautions wen^ being taken, the (huieral sent 
an express to IjJikhuao re(j nesting {Sir Henry 
Lawrence to lend him for a while a (joni]>any or 
two of the d2nd Kegiment, as he had reason to 
expect an immediate rising at Kanhpur.f Litt le could Ijawrenco 


* However Boutid tluise reasoiiH may have Lien, ii is not to queHtioiied 
tliai the Hc'lcctiou was a gnat mi.'>roriune. 'flic Maga/inc j>oMition is tlius 
(Icscrilxxi by General Kcill, after vibiling tlie nla(u*, on his lirst arrival at 
Kitiihpur : “It is a wall< <1 (iefeiieis wall* <1 eneloHiire, prf^of against miiskcrtry, 
covering an area of thre(^ acres—aniple loom in it for all 1 In? garrison close to 
the bank of the rivt^T; tbe In-usis clom? to it are all ilef* iibihle, and they, with 
llie Magazine, could have lav n lu'ld against any Nativi* force, as having th(‘ 
large and [oharurr'] guns, with ahundaiuN* of amninnilion, neitlnn- th(^ Natal 
nor ih(^ Natives would Imvo come near them, rin^y Cdiihl have iijfo'ed out 
and attacked them with the guns, and would liavi; not only savavl tlnauHelvcs 
but tin* city, to say nothing ef a large arsiaial and many thousand ttiand of 
arms, artillery t(3nt«, liai iies.s, &c., tVc. General Wheeler ought to have gon(‘ 
there at once; no one could havt; jinwimted him; they might have saveil 
everything tin y had almost, if tliey had. There is something awful in tin* 
numb(3r of catastrophes, which could hav<} htsm avoided by a common degnio 
of caution.” — MS. CorrrupojidvnvA'. It was not, howevisr, want of caution, but 
perliaiis over-caution, that caused Wheeler n<»t to r(‘sort to tluj Maga/dne 
buildings. The distamuj between the IiiiiC'>> and tlic Mag.izine is to bo tak<jn 
into account; and some military autiiorities may ildfer Irora NeilTs opinion, 
that no one could have pi evented Wtn eler Irom betaking hiiuBelf, with his 
woimm, children, and invalids to the Magazine. 

t It should be observed that Laklinao was within the Kanlipur Hiviriion 
of the Army, and tln^refore, in the noinml state of affairs, Whcider might 
have made any disjxwition of the troops under his command that H«cmed fit 
to him. But when the crisis aro.se, Bir Henry Lawremie had h^legraphed to 
the Governor -General for ** plenary military authenity in Oudli/' and Lord 
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spare a sinj^le man from the troublous capital of Oiidh ; but 
tliOHO were days when (.Uiristi;ni ^entlonien rose to noble heights 
of ^(Uierosity and S(*lf-Hacrifi(;e ; and Henry Lawrence, who at 
any time, would hav(3 divided his cloak with another, or 
snatclu'il th(^ hcdmet with tln^ bist drop of water from his own 
lips, was not one to lu^sitate when suc*h a demand was made U]K)n 
liim. Jlo sent all tliat Ikj could send — eighty-four men of the 
d2nd, (^fuemi’s — ])acked closely in such wheeled carriages as 
could be must(‘red. He sont also two detachments of the Oudh 
1 lorH(^ to ko(;p open tlie road botw(‘en Kanhpur and Agra, and 
r(‘iub‘,r such otlnu* assistaiua^ as Irn^gular Horse well commanded 
can rend(‘r, if only they b(^ true to their loaders. A party of 
Oudh Artillery ae<x)inpanieil them with two lield guns, under 
Lieiihmant Ashe~a 3 "onng oni(>*er of rare juomiso, which was 
soon to ripen into heroic j)erformance.* 

With these detachments went Oaptain Fletcher Hayes, 

Military Secretary to Sir Henry Lawrence — a 

Fl(‘tch(‘r Ilavos. A , i 

man of great ca])a(nty and great courage : in the 
prinn^ of his lih^ and the height of liis daring. He had 
graduated in (Uie of our great Fiiglish universities, and was 
an erudite scholar and an accomplished gentleman. He 
was now H(uit to Kanli])ur to ascertain the real state of 
aiVairs there for th(‘ information of his Chief. So he mounted 
his horse and starbnl with the Cavaliy, giving up his carriage, 
in which In^ liad at first intended to tnivel, to a ]>arty of Euro- 
})ean soldiers: — “For,” he wrot(*, “as tluw represented three 
hundred rounds of balbnl ammunition ready at any moment for 
anybody, 1 thought that they w'ere of far more importance than 
any numlnT of military secretaries.” All through the day, from 
dawn till some hours after sunset, they toiled on, suffering 
severely from the intense lu^at and the i)arching thirst. But 
they reached Kanh})ur without disaster; and in a little wdiile 
Hayes had taken iu the situation and had Hung himself into the 


Cunning hjul gladly given liira the powers he had sought (vol. i. p. Gld), 
writing to \\ heeler at the Fame time a kindly explanation of thecircumstain^es 
whieh had reeoiieih d the (teneral to tlie change. 

* The number of Europeans sent by Sir Henry Lawrence to Kiinlipur has 
been variously stated. His Militiry Seeretary, iii a letU^r to Mr. hklmonstoue, 
sets it down at lifty men and two otlicers. Tiie Cavalry detach uj eats vs ere 
sent on by Sir Hugh Wheeler, and the otlicers were murdered; but Ashe and 
the guns remained, or returned, to take good part in the defence. 
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work that lay before him, as if ho had boon one of tlio garrison 
liimself. 

And when the English antliority at K.'inlipiir appealed to 
Henry Lawrence for assistance, as thougli by 
some strange fatality it were doomed that aid ^ 

should bo sought, in the crisis which had arisen, from the two 
extremes of humanity, an a}>peal was made to our neighbour, 
the Ibijah of Bitliiir. 

Eundii Bant, Naua Sahib, after the visit to Laklinao, recorded 
ill my lirst volume,* had returned to his home at Bitlnir. He 
had, doubtless, clearly discerned the feeling in the Oudh capi- 
tal — nay, throughout tln^ whole province. He knew well that 
there was a great excitement — it might bo of danger, it might 
be of fear — alive among the Sipahis all over llpjau* India. JIo 
felt that ho hated the English, and that his time had come. 
But all that was passing in the mind of the ilisappointed Mani- 
tha was as a sealed book to the Englisli. Of course the whole 
story of the disappointment was on record. Had it not gone 
from Calcutta to London — from London back to Calcutta; and 
from Calcutta again to J^aiihpur ? And did it not cover many 
sheets of foolscap ? IMilitary men miglit know little of the story 
which has been told in this l>ook,| and to civilians a nyectod 
memorial was so common a thing, that ev<in to the best-informed 
of them there could have ,aj)peared to be no eju’thly rcjason why 
Hundiirant sliould not accept his jmsition (piietly, submissively, 
resignedly, after the fashion of liis kind, and to be ever after 
loyal to the (rovernment that had rejected liis claims. >So when 
danger threatened them, it a])peared to th(i authorities at 
Kunlipiir that assistance might be obtained from the Nana 
Suliib. For although Lord iJalhousie and the (Company had 
refused to increase his store, he had abundance of money and all 
that money could purcliase, including h(^rses and (depliants and 
a large body ui' retainers — almost, indeed, a little army of his 
own. He had been in friendly intercourse with our oflicers up 
to this very time, and no one doubted tliat as he had the power, 
so also he had the will to be of substantial use to us in the hour 
of our trouble. Jt was one of those strange revenges, with 
which the stream of time is laden. The “arbiter of others’ fate ” 


♦ Ante^ vol. i. i)[). 422—1. 
t AntCt vol. i. p. 74, et eeq, 
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]ia(l 8udil(uily liecoiuo “ a Rupidiant for Iris own ; ” and tho 
r«‘pn‘H(3ritativ<.'s of tla; Ih-itisli (Jovorniueiit wore Kuing t-O oiio 
reeently a suit(»r east in onr own political ccairtH. The 

inadiicHH of tliiK wan M^en at Laklinao; but , it was not seen at 
Kanhj)ur. So llie allianco (»f the Nana Sahib was sought as an 
element of strength in our hour of trouble.^ 

It was in ibis wisf‘ : To secure tin*, safety of the ( loverniuent. 
treasure was necessarily at such a time one of tlie main objects 
of both tlie military and the (‘ivil aut horiti(‘S. If it eouhl be 
lodged within the inlnmcliim-nts it wauild be out of tlu^ gras]) 
(d'tlie soldiery, Avho, jis our ollicers well knew, on the first open 
manifestation ol‘ r(‘volt, would assuredly inake for the Treasury 
and gorg(; themselves witli the spoil, ibit wb(m tben^ was 
mention made of an intention to remove the coin, the Sipahis, 
hy whom it was guarded, were ontwardly all loyalty and devo- 
tion, and deelared lliat it avus safe in their liamls. The reason 
of this Avas manifest ; and Wheeler, ainx ions al>ove all things not 
to precipitate a eollisi«.Ti, slirunk from insisting n])un a measure 
Avhieh Avonld in all ]>rohahility liave hcHii violently resisted, 
’^i'o (X)Unt(‘ra('t any danger from this sonreis it Avas considered a 
go(nl stroke of policy lo avail ourselves of the assistance of a 
party of the armed I'ollowers ol‘ the Nana Sahib, an'Iio bad been 
in frecjuent intercourse, Avitli ]\Ir. llilbi’sdoii, the (Vdleetor, and 
wlio had smilingly assuix'd that oOieer of bis sympathy and 
friendship. The Treasury st(K)d at a litth^ distance from the 
Bithiir road, some miles aAvaiy from the military linos ; and very 
soon some t wo Iniiidred of the retainers cd’ the Nana, with a 
couple of guns, Avere posted at NaAval)ganj^ Avhicli commanded 
both the Treasury and the Magazine. f 


* Mr. Martin (iubbinn states that the (Jcneral was distinctly warned not 
to trust the Niina Siiliib. “Sir 11. Lawrence, ’ Jic says, “concurred in my 
HUHpicionH, aiul by his authority I addrcsscsl Sir Hu^di AVliecler, cautioning 
him against tho Kami, and stating Sir Henry’s belie! that he was not to be 
de|H'ndod upon.” — Muthiitii in Otulh, p. 32. 

t Some time afterwards, Tiintia Topi gave the hallowing account of Mr. 
Hillersdon’s negotiaticais with tlu- Numi Saliib. 1 give it as the Native A^^er- 
flion of tho tmnsuetion: — “In the month of May, 1857, the Collector of 
Kduhpiir sent a nott‘ of tho following jmrport^to the Naiiii Sahib at Bitluir, 
viz., that hi‘ Inigged him »the Nurni) to forward his wife and children to Eng- 
land. The Nana consented to do so, and four days afterwards the Collector 
wrote to him to bring his tiAKips and guns with liim from Ihthur to Kauhpur. 
I went w'ith the Nana and al)out one hundred Sipdhis and three hundred 
matchlock-men and two guns to Uie Collector s house at Kauhjiur. The Col- 
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I’his was on tlie 22ii(l of May. On tlu' ])rcee(linp; day tlic 
roinforcomonts from Laklitiao liad arrived; and ri,,. na.nui 
a])ont tlio sain(‘ time, on the sn^^estion of tlic iN-inK^n. 
(ieiieral, the women and children and non-eouiba- 
tants liad ]>etaken themselves to tlie placid of refiij^-c^ witliin the 
im]n*ovised intrenchmeiits. was tluai a scnmo of fri^litful 

coiifiision, wliieli otk\ who liad jnst arrivt‘(l from Lakhnao, thus 
t;ra 2 )l dually deserihed. “ ddie ( i(‘n(‘ra1,” wrote ldeteh(‘r Hayes 
in a privat(‘ h‘tt(“r to Se(*retary Kdmonsioiu', “ was delighted 
to h('ar of th(' arrival of tlie Ihirojieans, aii<l soon from all sides, 
i lu‘ard of r(‘j)orts of Jill sorts and kinds which pi‘()]de k(‘]it 
hrin^’ino' to tlu^ ({( inn-al until nearly one A.n.,on the 22nd, wlnm 
we retired to ri'st. At six a.m. 1 went out to have a look at tlie 
various ]»laces, and since I havi* Ix'cn in India never witiK'SsiMl 
,S(> fiiohtful a seeiu‘ of confusion, fri}j;'hl, and had arran^’enK'iit 
as tlie European barracks ])resented. Four o n ns w(u*e in posi- 
tion load(Ml, with Ihirojxsan artilUuymen in night-caps and 
wide-awakes and side-arms on, hanging to the guns in groups- - 
1(M.king like nudodiamatic buccaneers. r(‘ 0 ]d(^ of all kinds, of 
1 ‘very colour, sect, and ])roicssion, w(U’e crowding into the 
))arracks. Whilst I was there, buggies, ]>alki- May 
gharrees, vehicles of all sorts, drove uj) and dis- 
charged cargoes of writers, tradesmen, and a miscelhuuxniH mob 
of every com])lexion, from wJiite to tawny — all in terror of the 
imaginary foe ; ladies sitting down at the rough m(,‘KS-ta]deH in 
the barracks, women suckling infants, ayahs and children in all 
directions, and — ofliccrs too ! Jn short, as I havii written to Sir 
Henry, I saw (|uitc‘ ( iiough to cm nd nee me that if any insurrec- 
tion took or takes ])hice, we shall have no one to thank but 
ourselves, because avc have now shown to the Natives bow very 
easily we can become frightened, and when frightened utterly 
helpless. ])uring that day fthe 22nd j the shops in all the 
bazaars were shut, four or five times, and all day the General 
was worried to death by people running u}) to report impro- 

Icctor was then in the iutrciichmenta, and not in liiw house. Ho sent us word 
t() rornain, and we stopfxid at his house during tho night. The Collector came 
ill the morning and told the Ntina to occuijy his own house, which was in 
Kunljpiir. We accordingly did so. We remained there four days, and tho 
gentleman said it was fortunate we had come to his aid, as the Sipaliis hfid 
In come disobedient ; and that he would apply to the General in our behalf. 
He did so, and the General wrote to Agra, whence a reply came that arrange- 
nieuts would be made for the pay of our men.” — MS. Itecordn. 

Q 2 
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Lahlo Btories, wliicli in ten miiintes nioro were contrailicted by 
oiliern ntill more monstrous. All yesterday (23rd) tlio same 
lhinj 5 "went on ; and 1 wisli that you could see the European 
barracks and tli(3 clia})(d (‘lose to it — and their oecu])aiit8. I 
])eli(^ve that if anythinj^ will keep the 8i])ahiH (piiet, it will be, 
i\(;xt to Ihovidence, the groat respect which they all have for 
rMuieral \\die(der, and for liini alone, lie has all his doors and 
windows ojien all night, and has never thought of moving or of 
allowing his family' to move. Brigadier Jack, Barker, the can- 
tonment magistrate, and Wiggins, the Judge Advocate-General, 
are, 1 believii, the only ]>eople who sl(a‘p in their houses.” * 

Th(5 chief source of immediate danger at this time was the 
tem])or of tlie 2nd Cavalry. The place in the Army 
List assigned to this n‘giment had, for some time, 
l)()en a blank. It was the number of the regiment 
which had disgraced itself at Barwaiidarah, and had been igno- 
miniously disbanded ; and it was not until 1850, that the number 
had been reHtonal to the List of llui Ikmgal Arniy.t That the 
1roo])ers w(‘r(3 rij)e for n^volt was certain, for alit'ady they were 
qui('tly making arrangements to send away their families and 
their projuudy, and soon they had nothing in their huts but their 
drinking-vt'ssels. d'}i(\y stood, as it wens with th(‘ir loins girt 
about lor action, and Wheeler had mort* than once credible in- 
foniiation that they were about immediately to strike. It was 
ludieved tliat, dilfering from the infantry regiments at Kanlipiir, 
these cavalry Si])ahis included in tln ir programme the murder of 
their oflicers. There were many Muhammadans in the cor])S, and 
^luhammadan h'clingwas then strong in the place. There had 
bt'en gr(‘at gatherings at the inos(jues, in which the Musalman 
Sipiihis had taken a forward ])art, for tlie iiill discussion ol‘ the 
crisis. And it was tliought, as had belong ])een thought, in 
olh(‘r places, that tlie festival of the In, on tlie 24th of May, 
would prove tln‘ a])pointed day for a great Muhammadan demon- 
stration. But it ])ass(‘d over as (juietly as any other day. There 
was th(‘ usual interehangi? of courtesies and compliments, as in 
(pU(‘t times, between tlie two races; and on one side, at least, 

* 1^18. ( 'orrespondonce. 

t Aaothrr n i^iment (tlio 11th Li^rlit Cavnlry liad been raised in tlie jdaco 
et the ‘ind ; and the ullicers (»f tlie latUT had been traubfcrred to it hodilv. 
Only one tr(K>per of the 2nd hail lH.*en re-enli>ted — tiie Hawaldar-Major, 
Uhnwiini Singh, of whom more hereafter. TJie Jllh was reuumbered the 2ud, 
for its gallantry at Miiitau. 
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thoro was inncli self-congratulation that the anniversary was 
well over- 

But all this time, as the arrangements were proceeding apace 
for tlie security of our plac(‘ of refug<% the general 
feeling of mistrust was fixing itself in the hearts 
of the soldiery. The j)rinci])lc of “ trusting all in 
all or not at all ” was in those days tlie only one to he worked 
out in action with any prosjx'ct of success, ^riiere was strengtli 
in striking tlio first blow with a heavy mailed hand. Idnu'o 
was strength also in porh^ct quiedude and comj)osiire. But in 
any middle course there was weakness ; jind whetlier in doi rig- 
or in suffering, “ to ho weak is to he miserahle.” When, there- 
fore, Wheeler began to throw up defene(*s which could not 
defi'iid him, and to betray liis mistrust of the 8i]>ahis, without 
having it in his power (dfectually to arrest the danger, of which 
such action indicatiMl the dread, there was nothing lait miwiry 
before him. Imbued, when our peojilo AV(‘re seroi wildly heaving 
their homes and seeking safety eitlnu- within our so-called 
intrcnchments or in some strongly-built edific(‘s in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the Siiiahis behold the English artillerymen 
placing guns in position, the end was certain, and the lieginning 
of the end had conu‘. Some regarded the movement as an in- 
dication of fear; some looked ujxrn it as a menaci^. All regardixl 
it as a proof of mistrust. Confideiux) was at an end ; there was 
a deadly breach between the officer and the soldier. 

But during that last week of May, whatever plots and perils 
might have lieeii fenmmting beneath tlu^ surface, ]viay'>i-’n 
outwardly everything was calm and reassuring. 

And the brave (dd (General liegan to think that the worst was 
over, and that he would so(m be able to assist j 

Lawrence at Lakhnao. On the 1st of June, ho 
w’rote to Lord Canning, saying, “I have this day sent eighty 
transport-train bullocks in relays at four stages for the purpose 
of bringing up Europeans from Allahabad ; and in a le.w — a 
very few' days, I shall consider Kanhpur safe— nay, that 1 may 
aid Lakhnao, if need be.” And ho added, “1 liave left my 
house and am residing day and night in my tent, jutched within 
our intrenched position, and 1 purpose continuing to do so until 
tranquillity is restored. Tlie heat is dreadful. I think that 
the fever has abated ; but the excitement and distrust are such 
that every act, however simple or honestly intended, is open to 
misapprehension and misrepresentation. My difficulties have 
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been as niiicli from llie nerossity of making others act with 
(;ircumHp<‘etioii and j)rinhmc(‘ as from any disaffection on the 
part of th(? tr(j()])K. In t]i(‘ir present state, a single injudicious 
step might set I lie \vhol(! in a. Maze. It is my good fortiim^ in 
th(! present crisis, tliat I am well known to the whole Native 
Army as one who, although strict, has ever been just and con- 
siderate to them to the l)est of his ahilit}", and that in a servitjc 
of fifty-two yt'ars 1 liava.' (,‘ver res]»ected th(dr lights and their 
prejudices. Jhrdon, my Lord, this a]>pari‘nt t'gotism, 1 state 
the fa(d solMy as accounting for my succc^ss in jireserving tran- 
(ptillity at a, ])lace like Kiinhpiir. linhaal, the men tliemselves 
have said that my naim^ amongst them had alone been thi' cause 
ol‘ their not following tin* example so (‘Xcitingiy set them.” ^ 
And, indeiid, this ]»leasural)le antic.-ipation of reciprocating 
Jbmrv Lawr(‘nct‘\s (iiivalrous generosity was not 
Lukiliiao. mueh empty talk. Part of the detachment of 

tln^ Hdth, which had lie(‘n s<‘nt from P>anaras,'j' was 
now' passed on to Pakhnao. And as they crossed the Piidge of 
Jioats and set tlnir faces towards the Oudh capital, there wais 
inward laughter and s(df-congratulation under many a dusky 
skin at tin? thought of what the Ihigiish w^ero doing. It W'as 
luird to say, in that conjunctuny at 'wliat particular point 
Lur(t]»(‘an manhood was most needed, hut it is certain that in 
that intreiniied position at Kanh])ur it was wxairy w'ork for 
thos(' who ke])t watch ainl ward, day and night, wdlh loaded 
guns, ht'hiinl the low' mud w'alls we had raised for our defence. t 

* JNIS. ( '(a'n'S[K>a<lrnr<‘. 

t ((ntt\ I'sigc la.'). I’ln y u])|M ur to Jiave ri ueln d Kanhpur on the night 
of tla* ^Cith, or inorniiig of the 27lh of May. Tin y were si-nt to LakhiaK; on 
tho nM of Jane.— Srr WIkm h i V tt'legrain to < iownnuent. 11. l.a^vre^c•e 

having exj)ie>sctl Honn- inua.suu HS, 1 have jicst M*nt him ]>y j)o.st carriag< s, out 
of my .^iiiall force, tVNo oth<'cr.s and tifty men of Hi r iVitijcsty’s <Slth Foot. 
Fonva yance for more not availahlc. 'J'hiij h'aves me weak, hut I trust to 
holding my own until more Kuropeaus arrive,” 

I *’ nigid 1 \\ent tin* rounds (»f our positions with tlic Geneinl. Tin? 
Imttcry i.^ dividt'd in hidf, ami }>lac<'d east and Nve.st, commanding tlm prim i- 
]>al appn»achcs; wc came \ipoii one halt hatteiy without any challenge or ti e 
least exhil»ition of an\ alarm on the j)art i>f the gnnmrs. I walktil up and 
put mv hand on one of tlie gnn.‘<, and could liuvc s}*ikui all tliree with the 
grt'atcjst tasc. . . . Some little time afterwards the ufliccr in charge was found 
U8l(‘<‘p, and was immetliaiely j»nt under arn st. . . . Pemjister, the Adjutant 
of the Artillery, was so worn out with watching at night and performing other 
duties, tliat.Beoing he was so done np ami could not look after both batteri(*s, 
I said 1 wt)uld taki* one, and accordingly remained in charge till daybreak.” — 
Fhtvher Hayes to Htury Lawrence. May 20. JliS. 
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And bitter was the ^rief, a lew days later, that a single wliito 
soldier bad l)eon suilered to Ilmivi' ivanlijuir. 

For wlien tlie month of June came in, tlu' revolt of tln^ Native 
Brigade was merely a (|nestion of lime — a (jnestion 
of precedence. It was to be; ]>nt it was not (piite 
settled liow it was to ]>e — liow it was to bt'gin. 

There was not that perf(‘et accord between the regiments out of 
which simultaneous action could arise. Some were eag(‘r lo 
strike at once; some counselled d(day.^ d'he Cavaliy troo])ers, 
always the most excitable and imjx'tuous, w(‘ro ready for the 
affray l)efore their more slowly-moving comrades of tlui Infantry. 
But everywhere in the Jjines and in tin' Bazaars the plot was 
working. And tln^ plottm*K wtn*e not only in the Lines and the 
Bazaars. Out at Nawabganj, Avhere the retainers of tln^ Bithar 
Bujah Avere posted, and where tln^ IMjah himself had lixed his 
([uarters for a little Avdiile to do the Indding of his friends the 
Faringhis, Avere the germs of a cruel conspiracy. To Diindu 
Bant aiid to the ministers, Hindu and Muhammadan, who sur- 
rounded him, there could be no more grateful tidings than those 
which came from the tSipahis’ (piarters; and as they looked at 
the Treasury, the Magaziin^, and tln^ (laol, which lay so tem])t- 
ingly at hand, it seemed to them that tlie work Avas easy. Sonuj 
of these retainers were in communi(;ation Avith the men of the 
2nd Ca\ailry; and it is state<l that arrang(3nients Avere soon 
made for an interview between one of the Uavalry subahdars, 
an actiAm a; 4 «*nt of sedition, and the Naiiit Sahib , 

/. T - 1 I • j> 1 JilaiSingli. 

ol Bitliur. It IS not easy to extract Ironi the mass 
of Native evidence — often second-hand r(3})ortH derived from in- 
terested or })rejudiced soui’ces — the true history of all the secret 
meetings wliicli haA'c been describ(ul, and to feel in such a CJisc 
the confidence Avhich should never ])e absent from historical 
assertion.| But it is stated that during the first days of Juno 

* ‘‘ Tlie chief ob.«^ac]c to a rise and iiiHiirrcction of tlie Sipaliis is, that they 
arc uii(leei(l(?d as to wlio should commeiiw it. 'riiiy have lx3en wrangling, 
among Ihoiuselve?} for some days. An attemj)t was made; by a Native ollioor 
to make the Cavalry seize their arms and turn out. lie ma<le a trumpeter 
take his trumiiet and ooniineiKJC with tie* signal, hut the trumpet was seized 
and snatclKMi away by another Native utliccr. East night there was an alarm, 
and the gunners stoud k» their guns, l)ut everything passed over quietly.” — 
The Sfnrui U) the Ha me. May 2G. 

t The depositions t ikmi down by Colonel William.s, Commissioner of rolice, 
North-West Provinces, are very full, and thcyuriMjf a highly inUfrc.sting, and 
in some resjHicts, valuable character; but Colomd Williams himself admits 
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there were fre(|norit interviews Lctween the cliiefs of the rebel- 
lions Sipahis juul the. inniatos of tho llitliur Palace ; and that it 
was known to th(^ soldiery b(dbrc they l^roko into rebellion tliat 
the Kanii was witli them, an<l that all his resonrees would bo 
tlirown into tlie scale oii tlie sid(^ of the nasceiit rebellion. 

On the night of tlu? 4th of June, the 2nd Cavalry and tho 
Ist Infantry Jh'giment were ready for immediate 
act ion. troo))ers h/id got to h(n\se and the foot- 

iiK'H weie e(jnip])ing themselves. As ever, tho 
former wen^ the iirst to strike.^ It was iifter tlie 
wonted fasliion. 'I’hen^ was a tiring ol‘ pistols, with ])erliap8 no 
definite ol*j(‘ct; tlien a eontlagration whicli lit np the sky and 
told oiir people in tlie. int renehimmts that the game of destruc- 
tion had eomniene(*d ; and tlum a mad ]io(;turnal ride to Nawiib- 
ganj, scenting tin* tn^asure and the stones in the INlagaziiie. Tho 
1st ih ginumt soon followial them. In vain their 
(Hiloiiel, calling tliem his ‘Mmbalog,” his children, 
had im})lored tlimn, in alfeet.ionate, ]>a rental tones, not to 
stain thenis(.*lv(‘s by such wiekedness. It was too late. Tlie 
Sipiihis (lid not wish to liarm tln'ir ollieers, l)ut tliey were hent 
on reliellion. 'I’liey liurriial after tlie Cavalry, setting their 
fa(a‘s towatds tin' iiort Ji-west, where lay the IVeasury, the Gaol, 
and tin' Maga/.iiu', witli Dehli in the distance, ddiillier as they 
wtmt they lairiit, and ])lunder(‘d, and spread devastation along 
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tlint iinioli nuit<t bo roc('ivo«l with nuition, iih only liearnay oviilonre. 

'lake, i(tr 0X!unj)l*\ tin' Inllowin^ from the ovi(k‘ii((^ of Slu'o t'liarn Dus; 
“ Tlin‘0 or lour days before the troops broki' out, 'bikii Siii^di, Siibalidiir of 
till* liml (’avalry, bopni to liave iutorviosNs with tin* Niiiiu, mitl said to him on 
0110 ooensiou, * Voii haA (‘ ooiuo to take ohar^o uf tho I\lai;aziue and 'i'roasury 
of tlu' Ku^ii.sli. AVe all, Hindus and IMuhninmadany, have united fur our 
roli^dous, and tin; wliok* lUupil Army luivo become one in juirpos(‘. What 
do you say to it y ’ U’lie Numi replied, *1 also am at tlu* dis])(»sal of the Army. * 
I hf urd thiti /rimt tJir Sitirum tht 

* A oasual circumHtaiioo, of no i^reat importance in it.self, Booms just at 
this time to have aocoU-rated tiio crisi.s. It is thus Bimimarised by Coloiicd 
'NVilliams, in bis synop.sis of tho ovidenoo o(41ooted l>y him : “ Ai^'^ain tho uie 
fortunate^ iiicidoiit of a ca^hiored olho« r iiamod Cox firiiii; on a ]>atrul of tho 
2iid Cavalry on tln‘ ni^ht of the ‘iml of duuo, and his n(‘quitlal alter trial on 
tho fo^lo^^inl; day, on tho jdoa of hoiiijj; uncoiisoious at tlio time from iiitoxica- 
tion, caused much dissatisfaetion, tho mutiuou.Hly-inclinod Cavalry dochirinji; 
openly that porhajis tiioir tiro-arms mi^ht be discharg^td by aocident some 
day. The violent and iusubordiimk' ooiiduct of tho troops, particularly of 
tho Cavalry, though tlu‘y still ostensibly took duty, causid many to take 
rtd'ugo in the intreucbiuents.’* 
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their line of march, hnt left, the Christian people hehind them its 
tliongh not lusting for tlioir blood. 

Arrived in tlio nei^]iiK)nrhood of Na^viibganj, the Sipaliis of 
tlie two rc<:;iment.s fraternised with the rebiiners of the Nana, 
Tlic Treasiiiy w.as saeked, tlie gates of ilu' (Jiiol were thnAvn 
open and tlie ])risoners n^leased. The pnl)lic otli(;es wore fired 
and the rec.-ords lairnt. TIh^ idagazine, witli all its supplies of 
ammunition, and the ]>rieeless AveallU of lusivy artillery, fell 
into the hands of tlie mill ims'rs.* d'he sp(nl was heaj)ed U]kju 
(‘ lepliants and on eaits, whieli the troo])ers liad brought from 
1h(‘ir Lines; and the oiu' thought of the soldiery was a hurried 
man'll to tlie giv'at im])erial (‘(‘litre of th(‘ rehi'llion. Jbit wliero 
wen* the two otlier n'gimenis? 'J'lie Sipaliis at Nawahganj had 
begun to doubt whetlu'r their comrades wen*, coming to join 
thi'in.l All through the? liours of darkness and of dawn the 
o^lrd and the 5l)th gavi^ no sign of (iomradi'ship. d’heir oiTi(!erH 
had spmit tli(‘ niglit with them in their Jjiiu'S, and from two in 
the morning till afti'r sunrise the n'giments had b(‘en on parade, 
eveiy ollicer with Ids own comjiany. Then th(.y w(‘re dismisBcd ; 

* It is stilted, and on very )ii;<li antliority, tliat Sir Hn;;]! Wlieeder and 
liis Stall \V( re ignerant ef tlie contents of the Kiinlijuir Mngiizinc. I liud t]i(( 
following in ji letter from (ieneral Neill, in wlii(.‘h he gives the results of Ins in- 
quiry into the “ Story of Ivanliphr.” JJe had, at that time, been in eornmunica- 
tion witii the oidy two surviving olliccrs <»f the siege. “(»eneral Whetder whs 
till'll under the delusion that tln^ Nana would assist him. All the inutin('t?r» 
wdit oni! imurli to j)thli. The Naiui got them to return, and (icneral 
WIkvIct found himself .surrounded, and guns llring upon him in eviay direction 
Irom onr own Arsenal, o( tlud'xisteiK'e of which guns ( -cneral Wlnadi'r and 
liis staff were until then ignojjint. Jt ajquaus that a committee of olllcers, 
soriKi time before, wen.* sent down to exaiuine the Arsenal, and to rej>ort 
what wjis in it. They eann* down in the usual easy-going style — only 
thought of tents and otin r trilles— hapjxned not to lx; shown tlie gun-Bhids, 
and (lid lujt ( iiti r tin; .Rluguzine; in laei, forgot all aliout it, and reported 
that (here was nothing in the ‘Magazine,^ as it was htyle(l.” The authority 
of sueli a man as (iejioral Neill must, in all eases, be n spiadcjil, but it is 
hardly cri'dildo that the contents of the Magazim.* were unknown to the 
Artillery otlicers at Kaidipur, es])eeially to the ( )rdnane(f Commissariat l)e- 
partiiH'iit. Moreover, it is to he observed that the hn]))»ose(l ignorance is not 
consistent with tin* undoubted anxiety manitesttd )>y Wiieeler and his chief 
others to blow u]» the Magazine at the commencemi'nt of the outbreak. 
Arrangements had been made for this, but tlie feat ('.ould not be accomplished. 
Colonel Williams says: “Tlie Assistaiit-Commihsary, Mr. Kiley, Inul beiai 
diriicted to blow up the Magazine, but was unfortunately prevented by the 
Bipahis on guard there.” 

t It fiteuis that the Cavalry had broken into the Treasury and begun the 
work of apiiropriation before the Infantry arrived. 
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the mon took off their iiiiiformB, aiul pro])are(l for their morniiii!; 
iiuail. Tlie Pjri|:;lisli oflicM^rs went to tlie intrenclmieiits or to 
their own hun^alowK. Then tlie latent tin' (jf mutiny began to 
H])rc'ail from man to man, from company to company. Sonni 
omiBKariiJK from the Ibid ( \*iv.‘ilry had come in to tempt them. 
'J’lu'ir nhare ol‘ th(^ spoil mi<j;ht lui lost by d(‘lay. It might have 
been that no ]»reKenee, no inlliimie-e of Fmglish ofticers could then 
have kej>t tlu' regiments true to tln'ir alh'giance. The experi- 
ment was not tried, ])ut anotlu'r Avas su]>stit utc'd for it. WhecOei ’s 
intrenched ])osition commanded tli(> ]>ara<h'-ground, and a long 
far-reaeliing gun was 1 nought to bear u]K)n tlie Si})ahis’ Lines, 
ddiey brolo' at the third discharge of the Jbdtisii cannon, and 
made tlu'ir way in wild confusion to IShawabganj. They brokt', 
but not all ; some, still true to their old masters, folloAved them 
into the intreiichments, and wen', faithful to the end of their 
lives. 

It was still th(' game of the' Kanhpur mutinoi'rs to make tlieir 
way straight to Ih'hli, to join the regiments 

'‘''''i.I'iH,"',!"''' iisseiubled th.-ro, and' to sovve tLo oanso 

of the King. And they gladly n'cognised the 
Nana hjaliib as their h'atbu*. ddaw had mon(*y and munitions 
of war and carriage Ibr the march, and they (‘xpected great 
things from the restored sovereignty of the Mughul. But 
J)iindu Bant, stimulah.'d by those about him, and chiefly, it is 
thougJit, by tlie wily IVluhamniadan, Azimiillah, looked askance 
at the j)rojH)sed centralisatitm of rebellion, and urged upon the 
8ij)ahi leaders that something bettor might be done. They had 
made one march to tln^ imperial city, but halted at Kalian})ur, 
whither the Nana had accompanied them. Then they began 
to listen to the voice of the charmer, and to waver in their 
resolution. U’he ]>ithur ])eo})le might be right. It might bo 
better to march back to Kanhpur. 

* This is tlio received version of wlmt took place between the Bithiir people 
and the Sipiihit?. It is not. however, given with any certainty of its correct- 
ness. d'tintia Toj){ afterwards endeavoured to make it aj^pear tliat the Nana 
had acted under corcpulsion. The following is ids evidence: — *‘Two days 
afterwanls, Uui three re giments of Infantry and the 2nd Light Cavalry 
surrounded us, and imprisoned the Nana and myself in the Treasuiy^ and 
plundered the Magazine and TrtMSury of everything they contained, leaving 
nothing in either. Of thci treasure, the Sipiihis made OA'er two lacs and eleven 
thousand rupees to the Nuiia, keeping their own sentries over it. The Nanji 
was also under charge of these sentries, and the Sipahis which were with us 
also joined Uie rebels. After this the whole army marched from that place, 
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Wise in liis ji^cnertitioii, tlio Nhui'i Saliil) saw clearly the 
dauber of an eclipse. To inarch to Dehli would 
he to place liiinself in a subordinate ])ositiou 
— ]>ciliaps to de])rivo him of all siibstaiitivo 
authority under the ])aneful influence of Muhammadan jeal- 
ousy. Idle troo])s might desert hini. Tlie Emperor miglit 
repudiate him. In tlio neiglibourhood of Kanhpur ho would 
ho su]»remo master of th<i situation, lie knew well the weak-' 
ness of the Englisli. lie knew well that at Laklinao the 
danger wliieh beset us was such that no assistance could ho 
looked for from that quarter, aiid that from none of the larger 
towns on the (iang(‘s and the tiamnah — as Banaras, Alhihahatl, 
and Agra~-liad Wheeler any ju'ospect of imimHliato reliei’. 
With four disci})! iued Native regiments and all liis Bithur 
retainei's at liis hack — with guns and great stores of ammuni- 
tion and treasure in ahundane(‘, what might he not do? If the 
range of his own imagination did not take in at once the grand 
idea of the restoration of the lV*shwaslii}>, there- were those at 
his elbow to suggest the })ros])e(;t of such a consummation. He 
had been told by Azimullah that the ])ower ol‘ the English in 
Euro})e was declining. He knew that wo wore weak in India 
— that va.^t breadths of country, over w]ii(di J Rebellion was 
running riot, lay stri})})od of Euro})oau troo])S. Now, lie felt, 
was the time to strike. The game was in his own hands. Tln^ 
ambition and the malice of the Maratha might be gratiiiod at 
one blow. 

At Kalian })ur, therefore, the Nana arrested the march of the 
mutineers to Dehli. Jt is not very clearly known what argu- 
ments and persuasions were used ]>y him or liis ministers to 
induce the mutinous regiments to turn back to Kanh})ur. It is 
probable that, infirm of imiqiose, ductile, unstable, and wanting 
leaders with force of character to shape their plans, they were 
induced by promises of large gain, to turn back to the place 
which they had quitted, and which lay, still with much wealth, 

and the nbels look the, Nana Saldb and inyHclf and all our attendants along 
with th('ni, and said, ‘ Cuine along to Dehli.’ Having gone three kds from 
Kanh]>ur, the Nana said that as the day was tar si)ent it was far better 
to halt there then, and to riiareh on the following day. They agreed to this, 
and halted. In the morning the whole anuy told liim (the Nana) to go with 
them towards Dehli. Tlie Nana refused, and the army then said, *Como 
\^ith us to Kanh})ur and fight there.’ The Nana objected to this, hut they 
would not attend to him. And so, taking him with them as a prisoner, they 
went towards Kanhpur, and fighting commenced there.” 
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at their mercy. Kuiihpur had not been half gutted. And, 
perhaps, there were ties, (da better, or at least a tenderer kind, 
which hired some of the 8i]>ahis who were still men, back to 
their old liaunts. In all such cases, it maybe assumed that the 
mass of tla^ soldiery, huddle confus(‘dly to their doom — object- 
less, rudderless, perph‘xed, and bewildered, not knowing wdiat 
is to come. Tho blind iinjuilse of the moment, ]>crhaps a sud- 
den contagion of fear, not the stnmgth of a steadfast conviction, 
or a setth^d jairpose, s^vej)! them along, like a flock of scared 
shef^]) on a dusty road. 

Jhit there was no smdi want of y)ur])ose among those who 
sw(*]it the flock back to Kanh])ur. 'i’here were teeming brains 
and strong wills and resolute a(divitics among the peo])le of the 
Bithur ]\alace. It. (unnmonly hap])ens that \ve know Imt little 
about the individnal manhood which shapes events in the cam])s 
of our JSativc^ (‘iicmics. The chief actor is not always of the 
high(‘st rank — he, in whose name the d(‘eds, which make History, 
are done. And, pi'iliajis, we shall never know what foul prompt- 
ings and instigations were tin* prologue of the great tragedy 
then about to bo enacted. ]>ut from this time .Diindu Bant, 
Nami Sahib, sto<»d tiirth in tin* eyes of men as our arch enemy ; 
and Avith him Avere l»ahi L‘ao and Baba Bhat, his brothers; 
tln^ Ihio Sahi]>, his ne])ln'Av; and Tantia To])i, Avho had been 
his ])layf(dloAv in ibrnn*!’ days, and had groAvn into his counsel- 
lor ainl his guide. And ever 1 )a^ his side, linked to him by 
bonds of ])itiless hatred for the English, the astute IMuham- 
madan, Azimullah, the sometime table-servant of an English 
masti.T, Avho liad ])h?ad(*d the Nana’s cause in England and 
made loA^e to English ladies, lie had played his game so \\^ell 
that no one had sus]>ected liini. thily a foAv days before the 
rt'giments had broken into rcdiellion, h(^ had been in friendly and 
familiar intercourse Avith English olficers, Addling his hatred 
under the suavity of his manners and the levity of his speech. 

But as day daAvned on Saturday, the 0th of June,* AVheeler 
Juno G. startled by the receipt of a letter from the 

Tiioattiuk Nami Sahib, intimating that he Awas about to 
iuauK.. intrenchments. The supposed de})ar- 

turo of the Sijuihis to Dehli had insj)ired the General and his 


* Captain Mowbray Tlioinson (“ Story of Kaiilif iir”) snys that it was on 
Sunday the 7th, b\it t'oloiiel Willinins, ayIio collated all the evidence on re- 
cord, says it is proved that the mutineers returned to Kunhpur on the Gtb. 
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companions with new liopos. Tt would bo easy for tlioin, tliey 
tliouglit, in a little while, to drop down to Allahabad. But 
this pleasant dream was now rudely broken. The rebellious 
soldiery were returning to Kanlipur, strengthened in numbers 
by the retainers of the Nana, and still more invigorated by the 
identification with the rebel cause of men of influence and 
energy, able to keep together the scattered atoms of revolt, and 
to organise a great movement against the English. The blow 
fell heavily upon the ])rave old (joneral ; on soldiers and 
civilians; on ofiicers and men; heavily u])on all who clung to 
tliem for protection. There was not an hour to be lost. Forth 
went the mandate for all the English to concentrate themselves 
witliin the intrenchments. The women and children and non- 
combatants were already there — and tlioso on duty in the gar- 
rison ; but many of the 8 i[aihi ofiicers had sle[)t or watched in 
the Si[)ahis’ lines, and had gone thence to their own bunga- 
lows ; and now they were summoned without a moment’s pause 
or respite to the earthworks, with no time to snatch a hasty 
mouthful of food, to collect a change of clothes for the morrow, 
and scarcely to a})parel themselves for the work of the day. 
Leaving their household gods, which they liad ho2>ed still to 
jircserve, they obeyed, promjHly, but regretfully, the orders of 
their chief, and hurried into the intrenchments. 8 oon every 
one was at his post. It was a miserable 2)1 ace for defensive 
})ur2)08es, but such as it was, the best dis])oHitions were made 
for its defence. And every man braced himself u]) for the work 
before him, with clenched teeth and a stern resolution to show 
what English manhood could do to 2>revail against the fearful 
odds to which it was o2)2>osed. 

And whilst our 2)eo2)le were thus manning the several posts 
which had been marked out for the defence of our 
leeble earthworks, the eneiiiy were surging on- ^ri>roao»ofthe 
Avards in confused numbers towards tlie intrench- 
inents ; but eager rather for 2>lnnder than for battle, they turned 
•aside to gorge themselves with the s2)oil, in city and canton- 
ment, Avhich lay 2>rofusely at their mercy, and to murder all the 
defenceless Christian peo2»le who fell in their way.'^ The question 


The Rod Pamphlet gives the Gth as lh<.‘ date of the return of the troops to 
Kanh])ilr, and the 7th as the date of the receipt of the Nand s letter. This 
might exjilain the discrepancy ; hut Captain Thomson speaks of the two inci- 
dents as synchronous, and Mr. Trevelyan adopts this view. 

♦ An old gentleman, Bup 2 K)sed to he a merchant, with his wife and two 
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of proprietoTHhi]) ilisiurbecl tliem little. Not coutoiit with the 
pilla|i;o of the iiiaiiy eiiriehed theiusidves at the 

cxpeiiKO of tli(*ir own eoTintryineii, and sonic at h‘ast straig;ht- 
way deserted t}i(‘ ranks of tluj rehel arm}' and made their way 
to their own lionies. Jhil enon^li nauainod, after all defections, 
thoroughly to invest our ]»osition — and more, ])erhaps, than 
(jould h(' hron^lit under ('n’ec'tual eommaTid and control. Organ- 
isation, liow(‘V('r, was not wholly lu^gleeted. In tlie name of the 
Nana Sjihil), ])roniotions and appointments were made in the 
arm}' of I1 h‘ I’eshwa. 'Die Snkalidar, 'Pika Singli, who liad lieen 
I’rom tile eommeneenumt the most active ])romoler of revolt, 
received th(‘ command of tlu; cavalry, with the rank of (ouieral ; 
vdiilsf ilamadai* Ilalganjan Singh and Snl)ahdar (ianga Din 
were ap]»ointed to tlio command, as (kdoncls of infantry regi- 
nuuds. d'he nanu's of these dignitaries will sugg(‘st t]i(‘ fact 
tliat lla5 chief (commands were given to Hindus. Ihit, wdietlier, 
as has l)(*(‘n su]»|K)sed, tliis ])roc(‘(MhMl from the helief that ‘Olio 
boldest <and most ac‘tiv(‘ of ih(‘ mutin(*ers W(‘re not Musalmans, 
hut Hindus,"’* or wladher it wer(‘ that tlie ])rejudi(!(‘s and pre- 
diUn’tions of the> Manitlui Ihahman, Avho was re(;ognis(‘d as the 
rehel Usuler, wrought strongly in favour of his co-religionists, 
can only he CH)n ji'ctun'd. 

For some hours al’Uu* llu‘ first alarm, th(' little garrison waited 

and wailed ; and there was no sound of the 

'iiu' Attack threaten<‘d attack. Hut about noon the hooming 

cuunuciu’el. . i i i i it *7 

01 tlie cannon told that tJie enemy had commenced 
their ojierations. A round-shot from a nine-pounder came into 
our intrenchments, scaring and scattering a large ]>arty of 
ladies and eliildrcii, wlio w'ere gathered together outside the 
barracks. Then tJic bugle sounded ; and onr fighting men got 
to th(?ir }>osts, and jtrcpanal themselves for tlie nneqnal conflict. 
As the day advanced, sliot after shot from tlie enemy’s guns 
was poured iu with iiiereasiiig rapidity and deadliness of aim, 
and with the sound of every shut arose the screams of the 


children, one a boy of pixteeii, the other a little girl, on being found secreted 
in a house near the dawk-bungulow, were shot in front of it. Four office- 
writers, living in n house on tb(* l>ank of a eunnl . . . tlieir houpe being set 
on fire, wotv obliged to abandon it, and were murdered as they tied. Another 
European (unknown) was shot by the troopers, who were indefatigable iu 
their search after Christians.” — Col. WtUianus's Syjiopm. 

* Bee Mr. Trevelyan’s interesting volume. “ Cawuipore." The suggestion 
is contained in Colonel Williams’s {Synopsis of Evidence. 
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women and the eliildren. On that firnt day of Oio sie^o the un- 
accustomed horror ton^ down all harriers of self-restraint. But 
soon this human weakness, which vented itself in the shrill 
utterances of fear, passed away from tliese lu^lpless ones ; and in 
its 2^1ace then* was an unnatural stillness, more ])athotic than 
the wailin-s of grief and the clamorous outbursts of terror. 

Then coniiiuaiced a siege, the miseries of which to the be- 
sieged have iievi*!' been e-X(M“eded in the history of 
the world. All tlie wonted terrors of a niultitii- 
dinous enemy without, of a leel^h^ garris(ni and 
scant slielbu’Vithin, of tin; burden of women, and children, and 
sick ])Oople, witli littlo to app(*!is(* tlu‘ii* want or allay their 
sufferings, w(*re «aggravated by the burning heat of the climate, 
ddie June sky was little less than a gnait cano])y of fire; the 
summer breeze was as tin*, blast of a furnace. To touch tlie 
barrel of a gun was to recoil as from red-hot iron. It was tlie 
season when Euro])ean stnmgth and (‘m*rgy are over at their 
lowest ))oint of depnission ; when military duly in its mildest 
form taxes the ])owers (d* Englishmen to the utmost, and English 
women can do little more than sustain life in a state of languid 
r(?pose, in shaded a])artnients, wdth all appliances at command to 
moderate the tempi'rature and to mitigate the Buffering. But now, 
even under the fierce meridian sun, this little band of English 
lighting men W(‘re ever straining to sustain the strenuous activity 
of constant battle against fearful odds; whilst deJicato women 
and fragile children were suddenly called to endure discomforts 
and privations, witli all the superaddeil miseries peculiar to the 
country and the climat(‘, which it would have been hard to 
battle with, in strong lu‘alth, under their native skies. The 
morning and evening baths, tln^ fre(pient changes of raiment, 
the ccuistant ministrations of assiduous servants in the smallest 
things, which are the necessities of English life in India, were 
now suddenly lost to these Indpless ones ; and, to intensify the 
wretchedness, the privacy and seclusion so dear to them became 
only remembrances of Ihe jiast. Even amidst the roar of the 
cannon and the rattle of the musketry, with death around them 
in many ghastly shapes, the loss of these privileges was amongst 
the heaviest of their trials, for it violated all tlxo decencies and 
proprieties of life, and shocked the modesty of their womanly 
natures. 

To the English soldier in India to be outmatched in numbers 
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iH scarcely a (liKtu)uragoineiit. Ever kIiicc, a century before, 
Olivo had fought against heavy odds the ^reat battle of Plassey, 
our English forces liad (iver been outnuinhered in the field, and 
yet they had fouglit their way to eiiipire. Tlie overwhelming 
Mmltitiahi oi’ iSijuihis which now <‘ncom passed our position at 
Kanhjair, were ke])t at bay l)y tlie little handful of English 
soldiers that now maniK'd our h'eble intreiiehments. As men, 
all the mighty host of Hindus and IMuhammadans which the 
Nana Sahib sent against us were utterly contem])tible in our 
i‘yes. Had the positions of the two nations b(ien reversed, had 
the English ])een outside these ])altry (‘artliworks, one rush 
would hav(^ carrit'd tlie })lace, and the whole garrison would 
have beiai put to tlie sword in an hour. There was nothing to 
kee]) the besiegers out of the intrmubnK nts but the contrast 
between the indomitable plu(‘k of the Few and tlui flaccid 
irresolution of the Many. The bi siegers, who might have 
reliev(‘d (‘ach otlier every hour, who might have bathed, and 
eaten, and smoked, and sle])t whilst tlim'r comrades were on 
<luty, and sent any number of fn^sh troo])s to the assault, shrank 
from a close encounb'r witli our weary ]>eople, overworked and 
underfed, ever labouring in the trendies, I'vcr umh'r lire, with 
tlu^ clothes rotting on their backs, and the griimi from the guns 
caking on their hands and faces. Ihit, poor and di^spicable as 
the enemy w'ere, they w’cn^ rich and royal in their })ossessions. 
'Jdiey liad an immense wa^alth of artillery, ddie Kanh})ur Mag- 
azine had sent ibrth vast su]>])lies <d’ gnus and ammunition.* 
And now the hejivy ordnance of the (hivernment w^as l aking its 
servants wdth a destructiveness wdiii*h soon diminislied our 
numbers wau’king in the trenches. The English artillerymen 
dn)pped at their guns, until one after another the places of our 
trained gunners were filled by volunteers and amateurs, with 
«tout lu'arts but untutored eyes, and the lighter metal of their 
guns c()uld make no adeipiate resj>onsi‘ to the heavy fire of their 
twenty-four ])ounders. i>ut wdien the enemy neared our para- 
jKds, and sought further to molest ns at close quarters, they met 
with sucli a ri'ccption as soon 2 >ut them to 2)anic flight. 

In these encounters there was one man ever conspicuous — 
ever in the front of the battle — insjuring and animating all 

♦ And in luhlition to the guns and stores taken from the Magazine, were 
other 8upj)Iies of both found at the ghaut, which w ere about to be despatched 
to Kiirki. 
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who served under him hy his lustrous example. This was 
Captain Moore, of the d2nd — a soldier of a com- 
maiidiipi!; presence, li^ht-liaircd and hluo-oyed, 
whom no toil couhl weary, no danejer could daunt. Wounded 
.‘it the commencement of the siege, ho wont about with liis 
Jinn in a sling; luit the strong sjiirit within him defied pain. 
Day and night ho laboured on, now in the tnaiches, now 
he.'iding desperate Korti(‘s against the enemy, but, (wen when ho 
ceased to hope, he neither fainted nor failed. ^J'here was no 
gn'ater heroism than this English captain’s in all the war from 
first to last — no name more worthy than his to be recorded in 
the rolls of our English chivalry. 

But, though ever in the heroic annals of the siege this fair- 
liaired captain must hold the foremost place as the Agamemnon 
of the defence, there were other heroic deeds than his worthy 
of distinguished record — otlier brave men whose names should 
find fitting mention in the page of history. There was Vibart, 
IVIajor of the 2nd Cavalry, who held the Kedan, slackening not, 
day or night, in his exertions, and, though ever under the 
merciless fire of the enemy, active and robust to the last. There 
was Whiting, Captain of the Bengal Engineers, who commanded 
at the north-west point of the intronchments, a man of stout 
heart and clear brain. There was Jenkins, Cajitain of the 2nd 
Cavaliy, described aer “one of the bravest and best of our 
]rirty,” who held one of our outjiosis beyond the trenches with 
unflinchiug gallantry, till a bullet through the jaws, from the 
musket of a Sipahi who was feigning death, brought his services 
loan agonising end. Tlu^re Avas Mowbray-Thomson, Subaltern 
of the 5()th, Avho “had the miserable satisfaction ” of avenging, 
on the spot, the death of his friend — a sohlier ever to be found 
where dangler was hottest, of whose dei^ds the world would 
have known more if any other pen than his had chronicled the 
events of the siege ; now holding, with a few followers, a 
perilous outpost, now heading a desperate sortie against merci- 
less odds, he exposed himself to death in every shape, but ho 
seemed to bear a charmed life.* And there was his friend and 
comrade to the last, Delafosso of the 5drd, a young hero, equal 


* Mr. Trevelyan very felicitously says of him, “ Tliis officer did his heat to 
lose a life which dijstiny seemed determined to preserve, in order that England 
might know how, in their exceeding distress, her sons had not been unmind- 
ful of their ancient honour.'* 

VOL. 11. 
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to any feat of heroic daring. One day a shot from the enemy’s 
battery had blown up a tumbril and set fire to the woodwork of 
the carriage, in the place where our ammunition was stored. 
It was clearly seen, both by the insurgents and by our own 
people, that if the fire were not extinguished there would soon 
1)0 a most disastrous explosion. So the Sipahi batteries poured 
in a deadly stream of eighteen and twenty-four pound shot. 
But, unmoved by these messengers of death, Delafosse went 
forth, threw himself down beneath the blazing carriage, tore 
ofi* the burning wood with his hand, and, throwing dry earth 
U 2 )on the fire, stifled it before it could spread. Then there was 
Sterling, the dead shot, who perched up in a sort of crow’s-nest 
on the barrack-wall, which Delafosse had improvised for him, 
picked off single Sipahis with unerring aim, and became a 
scourge to our assailants; and Jervis of the Engineers, who 
with indomitable pride of race, refused to run from a black 
fellow, and was shot through the heart whilst walking across 
the open in stern com 2 )osuro, with the pingings of the hostile 
bullets, and the im})loring cries of his comrades to save himself, 
sounding in his ears. There was Ashe, too, the stout gunner 
from Lakhnao, who served his nine-pounders, to the admiration 
of the whole garrison and to the terror of the besiegers, with 
unfailing courage and constancy from day to day, pouring in 
round after round with astonishing raffidity, and after each 
discharge lea})ing on to the heel of his gun, and, regardless of 
the danger of exposure, taking a new sight, and dealing out 
new death in the direction most disastrous to the enemy. And 
there were many other soldiers so good and true in the hour 
of our great national need, that History deplores its insufficiency 
to do full justice to the individual heroism of all the mighty 
defenders of those miserable works. 

Nor were these groat and glorious manifestations of the con- 
summate bravery of our people confined to those 
who were combatants by profession. There were 
many in the intrenchments, not bred to arms, 
who started suddenly into stalwart soldiers. Among them 
were some railway engineers, potent to do and strong to endure, 
who flung themselves into the work of the defence with un- 
stinting self-devotion, and made manifest to their assailants 
that they were men of the warrior caste, although they wore no 
uniforms on their backs. Conspicuous among them was Mr. 
Heberden, who was riddled with grape-shot, and lay for many 
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days, face downwards, in extreme agony, which he boro with 
unmurmuring fortitude until death came to his relief.* And 
not the least heroic of that little band of heroes was the station- 
chaplain, Mr. Moncrieff, who went about ministering to the 
sick and the wounded, offering the consolations of religion to all 
who were passing away from the scone, and with that “ access 
of unexpected strength ” derived from prayer sustained the 
toilers in the intrenchments, who turned aside for a little while 
from their ghastly work to listen to the sweet promises of the 
Gospel. 

And never since war began, never “in the brave days of old,’’ 
of which poets delight to sing, when women turned 
their hair into bow-strings, has the world seen ^jSrance 
nobler patience and fortitude than clothed the lives 
and shone forth in the deaths of the wives and daughters of the 
fighting-men of Kanhpur. No bow-strings were used in this 
defence ; our arrows were of another kind. They went forth 
from the roaring mouths of our guns in the shape of round shot 
and grape and canister. But wlien these missiles fell short, or, 
by reason of the damage done to our pieces by the heavy 
artillery of the enemy, could not be used in the form from which 
they were issued from the expense-magazine, the gentlewomen 
of Kanhpur gave up some of the cherished components of their 
feminine attire to improvise the ammunition most needed.f It 
would take long to tell in detail all the stories of womanly self- 
devotion and patient endurance and calm courage waiting for 
the end. Among these heroines was Mrs. Moore, the true- 
hearted wife of the leader of the garrison. All the officers who 
fought under him had for her a tenderness equal to his own, and 
they “ fitted up for her a little hut, made of bamboo and covered 
with canvas,” where “ she would sit for hours, bravely bearing 
the absence of her husband while he was gone on some perilous 
enterprise.” J Many others, perhaps, suffered more. The pangs 
of child-birth came upon some in the midst of all this drear dis- 

* Not until the close of the siege. “ He was carried on a mattress down to 
the boats, where he died.’’ 

t “ In consequence of the irregularity of the boro of the guns, through the 
damage inflicted upon them by the enemy’s shot, the canister could not ho 
driven home ; the women gave us their stockings, and, having tapped the 
canisters, wo charged them with the contents of the shot-cases — ^a specit^s of 
cartridge probably never heard of before.” — Mowhray-Thomson^s Narrative, 

X Mowbray-Thomson’s Narrative. 

R 2 
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comfort and painful publicity. Some saw their children slowly 
die in their arras ; some had them swept away from their breasts 
by the desolating fire of the enemy. There was no misery 
which humanity could endure that did not fall heavily upon 
our Englisli women. It was the lot of many only to suffer. 
But those who were not prostrate, or in close attendance upon 
their nearest and dearest, moved about as sisters of charity, and 
were active in their ministrations. Nor was there wanting 
altogether the stalwart courage of the Amazon. It is related 
that the wife of a private of the 32nd, named Bridget Widdow- 
son, stood sentry, sword in hand, for some time over a batch of 
prisoners tied together by a rope ; and that the captives did not 
escape until the feminine guard had been relieved by one of the 
otlier sex. 

After the siege had lasted about a week a great calamity befell 
the garrison. In the two barracks of which I 
have spoken were gathered together all the feeble 
e arrac . infirm, the old and the sick, the women 

and the children. One of the buildings, it has been said,, 
had a thatched roof, and, whilst all sorts of projectiles and 
combustibles wore flying about, its ignition could be only a 
question of time, Every effort had been made to cover the 
thatch with loose tiles or bricks, but the j)rotection thus afforded 
was insufficient, and one evening the whole building was in a 
blaze. The scene that ensued was one of the most terrible in 
the entire history of the siege ; for the sick and wounded who 
lay there, too feeble and helpless to save themselves, were in 
l)eril of being burnt to death. To their comrades it was a work 
of danger and difficulty to rescue them ; for the enemy, rejoicing 
in their success, poured shot and shell in a continuous stream 
upon the burning pile, which guided their fire through the 
darkness of the night. Two artillerymen only perished in the 
flames. But the destruction of the barrack was a heavy blow 
to the besieged. It deprived numbers of women and children 
of all shelter, and sent them out houseless to lay day after day 
and night after night upon the bare ground, without more 
shelter than could be afforded by strips of canvas and scraps of 
wine-chests, feeble defences against the climate, which were 
soon destroyed by the unceasing fire of the enemy. And there 
was a worse result even than this. The conflagration destroyed 
all the resources upon which our people had relied for the miti- 
gation of the sufferings of the sick and wounded. All our 
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liospital stores and surgical instruments were lost to us ; and 
from that time Death and Pain had their way without anything 
to arrest the one or to soften the other. 

There was another result of this conflagration, of which little 
or no notice has been taken by the chroniclers of the Siege. It 
has been narrated that a few faithful Sipahis cast in their lot 
with their white officers, and accompanied them within the 
intrenchments. It aj^pears that they were told that they 
might And shelter in this barrack, and we may assume that 
they littered down in the verandahs. There was 
one old Native officer, the Subahdar-Major of the 
2nd Cavalry, who from the first had arrayed himself against the 
mutineers of his regiment, and had received the reward of his 
groat loyalty to the English in the wounds which ho carried off 
with him to the intrenchments. And this reward was soon 
supplemented by another. Death came to the brave old man 
whilst still clinging to his former masters. Ho was killed in 
the early part of the siege by a shell.* The 53rd Eogimont is 
stated to have sent ten Native officers, with Faithful Sipahis, 
into General Wheeler’s camp. All the other regiments contri- 
buted their quota to the garrison, and there is evidence that 
during the first week of the siege they rendered some service to 
the English. But, when the barrack was destroyed, there was 
no place for them. Provisions were already falling short, and, 
although there was no reason to mistrust them, it was felt that 
they were rather an incumbrance than an assistance. So they 
were told that they might depart ; and as, although there was 
danger beyond the intrenchments, there was greater danger 
within them, they not reluctantly perhaps turned their faces 
towards their homes. Some perished by the way ; some suc- 
ceeded in reaching their native villages ; a few returned, after 
a time, to the British Camp, to detail their experiences of the 
early days of the siege.’j’ 


* This is the man of whom previous mention has been made (page 228) 
as the one Sipahi of the old disgraced 2nd Cavalry that had been re-enlisted. 
It is to be hoped that good provision has been made for the family of so brave 
a man and so faithful a servant. 

t “ The Major having gone to inquire of General Wheeler what we were to 
do, the latter came out and ordered us to occupy the hospital barracks ; he 
^aid, ‘In such a barrack we shall not manage to save our lives, as the 
round shot will reach us from all sides.’ . . . On the evening of the 9th or 
10th, a hot round shot fell on our barrack and set it on fire. On this we 
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Day after day passed, and, ever as oiir little garrison waned 
weaker and weaker, the lire of the enemy grew 
kotler and hotter. ^Villl wdiat terrihlo effect it 
told nyuni onr snlfering j)cople in the intrench- 
nienfH, on hravo fighting men, on ])atient women, and on poor 
little childr(;n, has been narrated hy one of the survivors with a 
sini jilicity of ]>ailios wliicli goes straight to the heart. Incidents, 
wliicli in oidinary times would have been described with 
gni]>hic minuteness of detail, have been told in a iew words as 
(‘vi'iits of such common occurrence, as scarcely to have excited 
a sensation in tlaj garrison. If the “ bara sahib,” or great lord 
of the district, to wliom a few wei'ks lud’ore all Natives would 
have crouched, were shotd(‘ad in an instant, or the commandant 
of a regimeiit, wlioso word had ]>een law to a tliousand armed 
]nen, were disabled by agonising Avounds, it was the talk of the 
intnmcliments for a <[uarter of an hour, and then a new tragedy 
brushed it away. In truth it did not much nuitt(‘r at what 
moment di'atli came. llap])i(*st those, yiorliaps, to Avhom it came 
soonest. Ilillersdon, th(‘ (/olk'ctor, Avho had negotiated the 
alliance with the Nana vSahib, fell a corpse at the feet of his 
young wife, Avitli his entrails torn out by a round shot. A fcAV 
days afte rwards she was relievial from the ghastly memories of 
hm- b<‘rea v(‘ment by a merciful fall of masonry, which killed her. 
The (hun'rabs son and ai(h‘-di‘-camj), ijieutenant A\ heeler, Avas 
lying wounded in one of tlio harrack-rooins, wlicn, in the jire- 
senco of his Avhole family, father, mother, and sisters, a round 
shot boomed into the apartment, and carried off the young 
soldier’s head. Ajiother round shot struck up s])lintors into 
Major Lindsay’s face, gashing and Idinding him. lie lingered 
on in darkness and in agony for some days, attended by his 


left it, and concealed ourselves for the night in a nullah not far distant.” 
“We held the hospital barracks from the 5th to the ilthorlOth; wo left 
because the house caught lire from the enemy’s shot. 1 believe the shot 
was wrapped in some inliammahlc material, which, catching the thatched 
roof, soon became a blaze .” — (Deposition of Bliola Khan, Bipahi, f)3rd Native 
Infantry.) “ Tlie barracks caught lire about four o’clock p.m., on the 9tli 
or 10th. The Major tlien told us he could do nothing for us, there being 
an order of General Wheeler ])rohibitii)g any Native trom entering the in- 
trenchment. He therefore recommended us to provide for our own safety 
. . . The whole party then lel't the hospital barrack .” — (Deposition of Bam 
Bal’sh, Pay-Hawaldar, bSrd Native Infantry.) The number of these Sipahis 
is supposed to have been about eighty or a hundred, with a considerable pro- 
portion of Native officers. 
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Avifo, when Death took him, and fiho soon followed. Colonel 
AVilliams, of the r)Gth, heinj; disabled by a wound early in tho 
sii‘<j^e, died of apoplexy from sunstroke, leaving his wife and 
daughters in the intronchments. The former, shot in the face 
mid frightfully disfigured, lay for sonui days, tended by li(‘r 
woniided danght(‘r, until death eame to the sulfering widow’s 
rcdief. (\jlonel Fiwart of the 1st, who would have taken an 
active jiart in the defemte if he had been spart'd, was disabled 
at an (varly ])eri()d, but lingered through the siege, attended by 
his admirable wife, only to b(^ brutally murdered at the end 
of it. Captain Ilalliday was shot dead carrying from the 
barracks to the intrenchments a litth^ horse-soup, which he 
had begged for his famishing Avih'. Thus many of Wheeler’s 
chief officers were rendered ])OAver]ess for good by the un- 
ceasing fir(‘ of the enemy, whilst the old (bmeral himself 
issued orders from the shelter of tln^ barracks, but was seldom 
capable of taking part in the activij dutii^s ol‘ tlu5 defence. In 
bitteni(‘ss of sjiirit h(5 saw his garrison diminishing every day 
before his e^’cs. There was a well a little way outside the 
intrenchments, which served as tla^ general (cemetery of the 
(diristian ])(H)])le; and night after night the carnage of the day 
was carried to this universal inausohMim. And there wert*, some 
who died hopelessly, though not in tlie flesh ; for the horrors of 
the siege were greater tlian they (rould bear, and madness fell 
upon them, perhaps as a merciful dis[)ensation. 

It is impossible to com])ute the aggregate of d(‘/ath which our 
Y)eojde dealt back to the enemy in return for these 
visitations. It is known that in the space of three of 

weeks the iiaiglish consigned to the well two 
hundred and fifty of their party. The number of bodies buried 
by the insurgents, or devoured by the vultures and jackals, must 
have been counted, if ever counted at all, at this amount many 
times told. If liands were scarce in the intrenchments, muskets 
were not ; and every man stood to his work with some spare 
jjieces ready -loaded, which he fired with such rajiidity that the 
enemy marvelled when they thought of what was supposed to be 
the number of our garrison. But it was not only from the 
intrenchments that death went forth to greet our assailants. 
Incidental allusion has been made to our outposts. There was 
a row of unfinished barracks at one corner of our position, which 
it was of immense importance to us to possess, in whole or in 
part, lest the enemy should hold them against us, and make 
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sad havoc within onr niiserahlo carl li works. There were in all 
eight of these buildings. Two the English contrived to occupy, 
and between these two was a third, with the well attached in 
which we buried onr d(‘ad, and wliich we saved from the grasp 
of the eiieiiiy. From the shelter which we thus lield, and which 
must h.'ive given good coniinand oxh'T two sides of our intrenched 
]K)sition, our ]H‘o])le ])oure.d in a deadly firc^ on the insurgents, 
wlienever lln.^y ap[)roache(l our works. (.Conspicuous among the 
<lef(‘nd(‘rs of lliest^ out])()sts, as has already been told, were 
Jenkins and ]\lowbray-J'h(nnson ; and to these good names should 
be added that (d‘ Licmtenant Glanville, of the -iid Eengal Euro- 
])eans, who lield with sixteen men “Kiimber Two” barrack, 
(h.^seribc'd as the key of our ]K)sition, until he was incapacitated 
by a dang(‘rous wound.'* .fCrom the barracks, or carcasses of 
barracks, thus gallantly held, such punishment was indicted 
U])on the enemy, as, even alter a la])se of years, could not bo 
n'liiembered by any one living to look back u])on it without a 
shudder. 11 (‘re was llu^ hardest work, and hence came the 
greab'st carnag(‘4 Any adventurous Si]>ahi coming within the 
r(‘acli of our rilles or muskets, ])aid the ])enalty of liis audacity, 
and never troubled us ur disjiorted himstdf any more. 8ome- 
timc's, if a favourable o])]>ortunity presented itself, our little 
garrisons made Ijold sallies into the open, s])iking the enemy’s 
guns and cutting olf all wlio fell in their way. it was not of 
much use; for, whether guns were s])iked or men were killed, 
there were so many of both in the background, that the loss was 
scarcely felt for a moment. Indeed, the ranks of the besiegers 
w(M e recruited from time to time, as the siege went on, amongst 
others by the Sipahis from Azamgarh,J and the new hands were 
often found to be better than the old. To us, on the other 
hand, the loss of every ]nan was a grievous calamity, for we 
waited and waited for succours that never came ; and though 
sometimes our })eo})le were stimulated by the belief that firing 


* 1I<' was succeeded in the coiiuiiand l)y ]M()\Yl)ray-TIioi]i8on. 
t “ The onh'rs ^iven to us were not to surrender with our lives, and wo did 
our best to obey tlieiu, though it was only by an amount of fatigue that in 
the retrospeot now seems scarcely possibh? to have been a fact, and by the 
perpetration of such wholesale carnage that nothing could have justified but 
llu! instinct of s('lf-j)reservation, and, I trust, the equally strong dotermiua- 
lion to shelter the women and children to the last moment.” — Moichray- 
Thoimon. 

t The 17th Native Infantry. 
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was to Lo heard in the distance, intiniatinp; the approach of 
reinforceinents, they were soon driven hack again upon dis- 
ap])ointiiient and despair. 

Tlio incidents of one day much resemhled those of anothtir, 
])Oth in what was done Jind what was suffered. Few landmarks 
broke the uniformity of tliat great expanse of glorious disaster. 
One day, however, at Kaidipiir, as in otlier i)laces whe]*e tlie 
great struggle for empire was going on, differed Ifom the rest ; 
for it was tlie centenary of the l)attle of Flassey. 

On the previous niglit there had been signs of .iinio23. 
extraordinary activity in tlie enemy’s ranks, and ^7’iame'y 
a meditated attack on our ontjaists liad been 
thwarted by Moore’s fertility of resource and as the morning 
of the 2drd dawned ujxin Kaiilipiir the insurgents, stimulated 
to the utmost by the associations of tlie day, came out in 
full force of Horse, h’oot, and Artillery, ffushed with the 
tliought of certain success, to attack botli our outiiosts and our 
intrcnchments. If the whole strength of the Nanas force 
was not brought fortli to surround us on this memorable day, 
all its components were felly rejiresented. And there was a 
stern resolution, in many cases strengthened by oaths on the 
(hinges- water or the Koran, to destroy the English or to die in 
the attemjit. The excitement of all branches of the rebel-army 
was at its highest jiitch. The impetuosity of the Cavalry far 
exceeded their discretion, for they gallo])ed forward furiously 
within reach of our guns, and met with such a reception, that 
many horses were left riderless, and the troojiers who (^sca|)ed 
wheeled round and fled in fearful confusion. 'I’lie Infantry, 
more cautious, improvised moving ramparts to shelter their 


* Tilt; following illustrative anecdote, told by Mowbray-Thoinson, claims 
insertion in this place : “ We saw the I'andis gathering to this position from 
all parts, and, fearing that iny little band would be altogether overpowered 
by numbers, I sent to Captain Moore for more men. TJie answer was not 
ultugctber unexpected. ‘ Not one could bo spared ! * Shortly afterwards, 
however, the gallant captain came across to me in company with Lieutenant 
Lelafosse, and lie said to me, ‘ Thomson, I think I shall try a new dodge ; wo 
are going out into the open, and I sliall give the word of command as tliougli 
our party wore about to commeuce an attack.’ Forthwith they sallied out, 
Moore with a sword, Dolafossc with an empty musket. Tlie captain vocife- 
rated the words, ‘ Numlier one to the front.’ And hundreds of ammunition 
pouches rattled on the bayonet sheaths as our courageous foes vaulted out 
from the cover afforded by heaps of rubbish, and rushed into the safer quarters 
presented by the barrack walls.” 
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skirmishers, hy rolling before them as they advanced huge bales 
of cotton ; Imt onr guns were too well served to sntfer this device 
to be of nnicli uhv to tlie enemy, for some well-directed shots 
fnnu onr baltcn'ics set fire to tliese defences, and the meditated 
assault was defeabKl before it had developed itself into action. 

attack on tlie outer barracks was equally nnsnccessful. 
Idio enemy swarmed Ix'neath onr walls, but were sainted with 
so liot a- lire from Mowbray-^rhomson and his companions, that, 
in a little tiimi, the seventeen had laid one more than their 
nnmbf'r d(‘ad at tlie doorway of th(^ barrack. The great assault 
ol’ t]i(‘ (\‘nlena7y of l‘lass(‘v, wliicdi was to have hnmbled the 
baringhis to tlie- dnst, and to have revenged the victory of 
( 'liv(‘, was in tln^ issue a disastrous failnna The enemy begged 
to be jierniittiHl to bnry their dead ; and the remains of their 
c(»tton-bales served to sto]> the ga])s in the earthworks of the 
Knglisli. lint tluTc was a more deadly foe than this weak and 
disordered (trowd otllindnsand Mnhaminadans to be enconntered 
i>y onr distn'ssinl ]»eopl(‘; and the Kana tSahib saw another 
sonre(‘ of victory than that which lay in the unmber of his 
iighting men. 

For linngor liad begun to gnaw onr little garrison. Food, 
wln’cli in ]ia])])icr times would have been turned 
from with disgust, was seized with avidity and 
(Icvonred with relish. ^To the fleshqiots of the 
b(‘sieg(‘d no carrion was nnwelconui. A stray dog was turned 
into SOU]). An old horse, fit only for the knackers, w^as con- 
vcn’led into savoury nunt. And when glorious good fortune 
brought a lirahmani bull within tlu^ lire of onr people, and 
with dilllenlty the carcase of the animal was hauled into the 
inlremhnu'nts, there was rejoicing as if a victory had been 
gained, lint in that liery month of June the agonies of thirst 
were even greater than the pangs of hunger. The well from 
which onr scant siqijJies of water were drawn was a favourite 
mark for tlie iSiiaUii gunners. It was a service of death to go to 
and tVo with the bags and buckets which brought the priceless 
moisture to tlie lips of our tiimished people. Strong men and 
}>atient women thirsted in silence, but the moans of the wounded 
and the wailings of the children it Avas pitiable to hear. The 
bheesties, or professional water-carriers, were soon slain in the 
exercise of their calling, and then English soldiers addressed 
themselves to the hazardous work of ministering at the well. 
A brave-hearted civilian, John Mackillop, aj^pointed himself 
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raptain of tlie well, and, after a week of this hazardous service, 
was shot down at his post. As he lay dying, his care was still 
for those in whoso cause he had yielded up his life, and ho 
hosought, almost with his last breath, a stander-by to carry the 
])recious fluid to the lady to whom it had been promised. And 
so as day by day our people were wasting under these dire 
])enances of hunger and thirst, the hopes of the Nana grew 
higher and higher, and he knew that tlio end was approaching. 


Three weeks had now nearly passed away since the investment 
had commenced — three weeks of such misery as 
few, since sorrow entered the world, have ever been * 
condemned to suffer. No reinforcements had come ' 
to their assistance. The lookod-for aid from l)el()W seemed 
now to bo a grim delusion. Their numbers w(jro fearfully 
reduced. Their guns were becoming unservi(;eabl(‘. Their 
ammunition was nearly expended; and starvation was staring 
them in the face. To hold their ])osition much longer was 
impossible. To cut their way out of it, with all those women 
and children, was equally impossible. The shadow of a 
great despair was over them. When thus, as it were, at the 
last gasp, there (;ame to them a message from the Nana Sahib, 
brought by tlie hands of a Christian woman. It was on a slij) 
of ])Hper ill the handwriting of Azimullah, and it was addressed 
“to the subjects of Her Most Cracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria.” “All those who are in no way connected” — so the 
document ran — “with the acts of Tiord Dalhousie, and are 
willing to lay down their arms, shall receive a safe passage to 
Allahabad.”* 


There was not a soldier in garrison who did not recoil from 
the thought of surrender — who would not have died with 
sword or musket in hand rather than lay down his arms at the 
feet of the treacherous Maratha. Sir 11 ugh Wheeler lifted uj) 
his voice against capitulation. T<i the English General the 
bitterness of death was as nothing to the dishonour of abandon- 
ing his post, lie had not yet given up the hope of relief from 
the lower country, and he mistrusted the Xana of Bithur. Th(5 
younger officers were all for fighting it out to the last; but 


* There are contrary statements with respect to the identity of the nies- 
seiigcr. Some say tliat it was Mrs. Greenaway, some Mrs. Jacobi. Mr. Tre- 
velyan speaks of it as an “ important jK)iiit.*’ Ihit I cannot say that I think 
it IB of much use to discuss, or of consequence to determine, the question. 
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Mooro and Whiting, wliom llio (general consulted in this con- 
juncture, nductantly declared tlieiiiselves in favour of caj)itu- 
lation. They had no thought for themselves. Had there been 
only men in the intrenelinnmls, tliey would have counselled 
and clun^' to the nobler and the manlier course. But when they 
thought ol‘ tin; Avomen and eliildren, and of what might befall 
tliem in the hands of tlie enemy, tli(?y turned ho])efully to 
whatever j>romised deliverance from the horrors of the past 
and the greater horrors tliat might be in the future, ddiere 
was, too, a great crowd of sick and wounded, wlio could not be 
abandomal, and yet wlio could not be cairied off in the face of 
an opj)osing enemy. So the overtures of Nana Saliil) Avere not 
rejected ; and the messenger carried back to tlie emmiy’s Camp 
an annoum^ement that \Vhe(‘ler and his chief officers Avere 
deliberating u})on the oiler that had l>een made to them. 

Next morning (there Avas tlum an armistice) A/Jmiillah and 
Jui ‘>0 daAvala-l’arshad presented tlniinselves near our 
“ ’ intrenchments, and (Ai])tain ]\Ioore and AVhiting, 
accompanied by ]\lr. Jioche, tlie J\)stmaster, Avi iit out Avith full 
powers to treat Avilh the (emissaries of the Nana. It Avas then 
pro]>osed that tlie Bi’itish should suirender tlieir fortified 
position, their guns, and their tneasure, and that they should 
march out Avitli their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition in 
each man’s pouch. On his })aii, the Nana A\'as to alford them 
safe conduct to the river side, and sufficient carriage for the 
eoiiA^eyance thither of theAvomen and the eliildren, the Avounded 
and the sick. Boats AV(*re to be in readiness at the ghat to 
earry them down the Canges, and supplies of Hour (some added 
“sheep and goats also”) Avere to be laid in for the sustenance 
of the jiarty during the voyage to Allahabad, 'iliese proposals 
Avero committed to paper and giA'en to A/imullah, Avho laid 
them bel'ore his chief, and that afternoon a horseman from the 
rebel camp brought them back, saying that the Nan a had 
agreed to them, and that our people Avere to evacuate the in- 
treiudiments on that A^ery night. 

Against this AVheeler protested ; and the draft-treaty Avas 
returned Avith an intimation that it aa’us impossible to inarch 
out until the morning. 'Jdien the enemy began to gasconade 
and to endeaA’our to intimidaie our jieoplo. They might as Avell 
haA^o threatened to moAU) the llimahiyahs. Biindu Bant, Nand 
iSahib, sent Avord that he kncAv exactly the state of our defences, 
the condition of our guns, and the scarcity of our provisions ; 
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that ho would open fire at once u}>on our wretched place of refiijijo, 
and tliat in a few da3"s not a man would ho alive. AVliiting 
and AIowhrav-Tliomsoii went out to meet the Hitluir cmissaricB^ 
and the former replied, as hecame a lion-hearted Englishman, 
that the>’’ miglit cany our intrenchmcnts, if tiny could ; tliat 
llieir soldiers liad generall>^ shown gre.ater alacrity in retiring 
from than in advancijig towards our fortifications, and tliat we 
had, at all events, ahundanco of powder in our magazine to 
l^low u}) hotli armi(‘s togeth(u\ 'Jdiis determined language liad 
its effect. The Kami eonsented to wait till tlie morrow. And 
a gentleman named Todd, wlio had heen his Englisli tutor, 
carried the treaty to the Ihijah’s (juarters, at the iSavada Koti, 
and obtained his signature t (3 it, 

'The Nana is ro})rescnted to have heen very courteous to his 
old }>rece])tor. It was tlio time, indeed, tor serenity of manner 
and suavity" of demeanour — my, indeed, for kindly and comjias- 
sionatc utterances and mollifying assurances. So, also, when 
.lawala-Parshad, with two others, went over as hostages to the 
Ih'itish intrenchmcnts, he hlandly condoled with the Hritish. 
(‘ommander, exj)res 8 ed his sorrow th.at the old (leneral should 
have suffered so much — that after half a century of service with 
the Si2)ahi Army of the Com])any they should turn against him 
at the close of his life. But (Jod he praised, it was now all 
over — deliverance was at liand. Every care would ho taken 
tliat the English gentlemen and their families sliould not he 
niolested on their way to the river. And the (^omiianions of 
dawala-Parshad talked to others in tlie same polite and almost 
ohsequious strain. That night our guns were maflo over to the 
eiieny, and some of the old Golandaz of the Company were 
placed in charge of them. 

So forth from their intrenchments, in the early morning,, 
went the remnant of our garrison, with the 
women and the children, who had outlived the MaHHarre at 

horrors of the siege — gaunt and ghastly, in tat- June 27 

tered garments, emaciated and enfeebled by want, 
worn by long suflering, some wounded and scarred with the 
indelible marks of the battle upon them. The river was distant 
oiil^^ a mile from our starting-iioint. But to them it was a 
long and a wretched journey. The wounded were carried 
inostl^^ in palanquins. The women and children went in rough 
native bullock-carriages or on the backs of elephants, whilst 
the able-bodied marched out on foot with but little semblance 
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of martial array, Moore as over in the van, and Vibart bringing 
nj> tho rear of the funeral procession. The veteran Wheeler, 
with his wife and daughters, is said to have walked down to 
tho boats.^ With what faitli and hope witliin liiin, tho poor 
old man turned his fae(^ towards tlie ghriiit, lie alone who reads 
tho secrets of all liearts ever knew. Ihit there were many in 
that woe-begone train who, altliough there was no sunshine on 
their faces, had glimmerings in their hearts of a j)eaeeful future, 
and wdiu were fain to carry with them as tlu'y went such of 
their household gods as they had sav(‘d from the great AVTock, 
or little memorials of the ])ast, relies, })erha])s of departed 
friends, t(j Iks treasured after long years in the old home beyond 
tlie seas. Litth; was all they could take Avith them, weighed 
against what they had left bidiind ; ]>arents, liusbands, Avives, 
brothers, sisters, children, friends. Tlie beautiful had left their 
beauty, the young had left their youth, in those battered 
barracks; ami (*v(‘n the (Oiildren had old {uid Avizened faces, 
Avhich told that th(‘y had liA^ed long years in the last miserable 
month. 

ddie ])lac(‘ of embarkat ion Avas knoAvn as the Sail Chaora Ghaut, 
so (‘ailed from a ruined villager hard l)y Avdiieh ])on^ that name. 
^.Idie road ran across *1 Avooden bridge*, jKiinted white, Avhieh 
reminded a trav(‘ller, Avho afterAvards Ausited the spot, “ of a bit 
in a Surri'Y common. ’’f Over this bridge they deliled down into 

* 'J’ljiH is very di.stiuctiy stateil l)y Mowbray-'J'lioia.soii : “ Toor eld Sir 
Wlit'eler, liid lady, nial ilau^btera, \Milked down to tlie lioatn.'^ Otlier 
aeeomif«, ol’ a more eireum-slaiitiuJ, but |)erJjaj>.s not inorv tru.^lwordiy eiiaraeter, 
iiidirub' that the hidiea were conveyed to tlu' ghaut on an t*h‘j)liant, and that 
tln> (ieinTal liimselt Avent in a j>ahin(jnin. d'liivS is the statement ot J\Ir. Tre- 
velyan, wlio very earetully collated all tlic' <-videiice that lias ln‘en produced. 
(\)loiu^l 'Williams, in his synopds, says, “ Husim Klian, tJio rider of General 
Wheeler’s eU’phaiit, alter taking Lady Wliei ler and la r two daughters to the 
first binit oil the line, returm tl for the Cieiieral, ^\hom meeting on the way 
inountid on a galloway, he likewise conveyed to the t»oats.” The Christian 
Avife of a mnsieiaii of tlu* obtli regiment, named Bnid.^haw, says: “General 
Wheeler eaine hist in a palki (piJunquin). They earned him into tho water, 
iK*ar tho boat. He saivl, * C^arry me a little further towards the boat;’ hut the 
Sawiir said, ‘No, get out here!’ As the (ieiicral got out of tlie ])alki, head 
foremost, a Sawtir gave him a cut with Ids sword in the neek, and he fell into 
the water. . . . My son was killed near him. 1 saw it, alas! alas!*’ Another 
etamment is : “ The General and some officers were on elcpliant.s — INIrs. W lieeler 
wiu* ill a pulkf.” The furtlur the investigation is pursued, the greater the 
uucortaiiitv that is left ui>uu the miud. This is given as another instance of 
the difficulty (»f extracting the truth from a mo.s8 of cuntiictiiig evidence. 

t ]\Ir. Trevelyiui : “ t>U)ry of Cawii|x)re.” 
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a ravine, which led ])ast the compounds of somo of our Enjj[;lish 
residences to the ^haut on the river-side. Tsoar the jj:;liaiit was 
a Hindu temple,* known as the Temple of llardeo, or the Fish- 
erman's Temple, a structure of somewhat fanciful and nni, 
unpictures(pie design. The incidents of this mile-march wi^n^ 
not many. The Sipahis, as our wretched people huddled eii 
towards the river, sometimes crowded round and talked to their 
eld ofheers, uttering words of admiration or of compassion, 
which were not wholly feigned. But, as everywhere the Sip.ihi 
stands out as a living inconsishmey of the strangest kind, no 
one can read with sur})rise any story illustrating the malignant 
and cruel hatre^d that, at the same time, hurned in the Ihasoius 
of some who had once served in our ranks. Among those who 
left the intrenchments on that June morning W(U’e Colonel and 
Mrs. Ewart, a brave and good man, with a wife (wery way 
worthy of him. He, sorely woundcMl, was c.arried on a bed or 
litter, and the lady walked anxiously beside him. But their 
progress was slow ; th(5y fell in the rear before they liad reaclunl 
the bridge, and some Sipahis of his own regiment — th(; Jst — 
seeing his helpless condition, thus severed from liis coun- 
trymen, came up to him and taunted him. Ordering tin'. Jitter 
to bo ])laced on the ground, they mocked and miiiiicked liim, 
saying, “ Is not this a fine parade, Colonel? is not tlie reginnujt 
well dressed up ? ” Saying which, they fell upon him with theii* 
swords and killed him ; and, though some inade ])rofession of 
not slaying women, Mrs. Ewart was j)reHently cut down, and 
lay a corpse beside tlie body of her liusband. 

That the boats were ready on the river-side had been asc(U’- 
tained by a Committee of our own ]>eof)le; and, when the dreary 
procession reached the appointed place of embarkation tln^ 
uncouth vessels were seen a little way in the stream in shallow 
water; for it was the close of the dry season, and the river was 
at its lowest. The boats were the ordinary eight-oared budge- 
rows of the country — ungainly structures with thatched roofs, 
looking at a distance like floating hay -stacks, and into these 
our people now began to crowd without order or nuithod, even 
the women with children in their arms, with but litth^ lir^lp 
from others, wading knee-deep in the water, and scrambling as 


* “ Bmull but in good repair, rcseiiibliug nothing bo much as thoho Bunnner 
houses of a century hack, which at the corners of old houses ovcrliaiig Dutch 
cauala and suburban English bye-ways.” — Treodyan, 
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they hest could up tlio Hides of tlie vessels. It was nine o’clock 
l)ef’ore the whole wc^rc eiuharked, and some, Heaven only knows, 
for their voi(*(‘s are scsaled, may liave breathed more freely as 
tlu^y await(Ml the friendly order to ))UHh off and to droj) down 
th(^ stj*eam towards the ^reat ^oal <>f tludr ultimate deliverance. 
Ihit then^ wen.^ tliose on the river Ijanks — those even in the 
boats t heiiisel v(‘S~--who had far <»ther thoui;dits, far other ex- 
pectations. Mverv ])oat tliat had b(;en prepared for our ])eople 
was int(‘iidcd to b(i a liumaii slauoliter-liouse. Tiiey had not 
j^one (tevn to tie* banks of a fricmdly river tliat was to float 
thi'Ui to safety. ddi(‘y liad b(‘en lunal to the a])pointed shambles, 
tlu're to 1)(; ^iven u[) to cruel death. 

St) foul an act of tieaeliery the world had never seen. Dundii 
I'ant, Nana Sahib, the ado])ted son of tht^ last of tlie Peshwas, 
liad studied to some ])ur])ose the early history (jf his race. He 
kmnv how th(‘ ftjunder of the IVIaratha Em])ir(‘ — tlu‘ head of 
th(‘ ^reat family who had been tlu^ masbu's of tlie Peshwas — 
liad, under false j)ret(‘xt of friendly em])rac(‘, duy his vakiiak* 
into the bowt'ls (»f tlie Muhammadan envoy, and gained by 
foulest trt'ae.hery what ho could not ^ain by force. Tln^ vaknak 
was now rt'ady - the vaknak of a thousand claws — in the hands 
of th<‘ man wlio as])ir(Hl to be th(‘ foundm’ of a new or renovated 
Mar<itli/i Empire. Day aft(T day, week afUT w(‘ek, the English,. 
Avith their little band of fighting men, liad defied all the 
strength of this new confederacy, aided by tlie moral and 
material help of our lessons and our resources ; and iioav the 
enemy, under the garl> of a new-born friendship, Avas hiding 
the ci*uel AVTa})on that Avas to destroy tliem. EAmry thing was 
ready for the great carnage, d'antia Topi, Avho had been ap- 
pointi'd master of tlie ceremonies, sat enthroned on a “chabiitra,” 
or ])latform, of a Hindu temple, and issued his orders to his 
tlependaiits. A/.imullah, also, aauis tlicre, and the brethren of 
tlu^ Nbinu, and Tika Singh, the ncAv^ Cavalry (General, and others 
of th(‘-leading men of the Bithiir party. And many Zemindars 
from the districts, and merchants and lesser ])eople from the 
city, are said to haAa* gone forth and to luiA^e lined the river 
banks to see the exodus of the English ; not knoAving AAdiat was 

[* A “vaknak,” or \"uu:nnk,” is a weapon ina<Ie of five riiiu^s, to each of 
Avhieh is jittuched a steel claw, like that <4 a tiger. The rings fit the lingtTs 
of the hand, and the claws lie concealed in the palm, till the muiueut for 
striking arrives. — G. B. Al.] 
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to come, and not all, perhaps, rejoicing; in our Iniiniliation. It. 
]ook(‘d lik(i a cjreat holiday slow. Scarc('ly is a more animated 
seenc‘ to ho witnessed on the ]>anks of llie Tliames on tlu' day 
of our p;reat national hoat-race. And it was soim^tliing- (^ven 
more tlian tliis, for tlioro was a ^nvit niilitarv (]is])lay. ddio 
soldiery had gone out in force — llorsc', Foot, a.nd ArtiJl(uy : ami 
iho troopcu's sat Ilnur liorses, witli their fa(M‘S turiUMl towards 
tln‘ riv(‘r, as though anxious for tln^ s])ort to Ix^gin. And their 
]iat ienc-e was not long tried. The signal had Ihmui given, ami 
the l)utchery was to (H)mnuuice.* 

Xo sooner w(U‘e our j)eo]>lo on hom’d tli(‘ boats, than th(^ foul 
<l(‘sign heeann' a])])ar(uit. The sound of a Iniglo was h(Mn*d. 
'rh(‘ Native hoatmen clanilxua'd over tln^ sidi's of th(‘ V('ss«‘ls mid 
sought the sliore. 'rinui a murderous firi‘, of gra]H‘shot a, ml 
musket-halls was o}KUied n[)on tin' AvretclnHl ])ass(U)g<u’s from 

* As 'JMiitiii t'oj)! is lien* staU'd 1o have tlie loi’eniesi a;.’;ent. ia tins 

h' llisli werk. It will interest the reader to see tin* inastei’-huteliei 's ewii aceoinit 
ol tlie hiitelii'ry : “'I’he Xaiia,” In? deel.ired. “ ;j:ot a h'liaile who laid been cap- 
tured Ix'tore to writ(^ a letter to (h*n< ral \Vhe(‘ler to this ellect : that t,lu5 
Sipidiis would not obey his (ader-*, and that, it In^ wi.^ln.'d, he (tin* Naiui) 
would get boats and convey him ami tl»(»se with him in tln^ intn'iiehineiil, as 
Jar as A Ihi hahiid. An answer came trom tln^ (han ral that he apj)roved ot 
this an ang( ineiit, and the same eNu ningtln* (ilemu'al s(‘nt tin* Nana something 
o\er (»ne lae ot iuj»eeH, and authoris* d him to k«*<‘p tin* arjiount. 'Die tollow- 
ing day 1 went and got ready forty boats, and having caused all the gentle- 
men, ladies, and children to get into the boats, I started them oil* to Allahuhad. 
In the mean while, the whole army, artilleiy inelmhd, having got rea«iv, 
arrived at the river (hinges. 'J'lie Sipahis jumped into the water, and com- 
nieneed a mu>saere otall the men, women, and ehildreii, and set tin* boats on 
tile. They di-.^troyed tiiirty-mne heats; one, howevi r, eseapi'd as tar as Kiila 
ivaiikar, but was tliere eaiight, and brought hack to Ivanhpur, and all on 
h lard ot it destroyeil. Four <hiys after this the Nami said he was going to 
Ihtniir, to kei-p the aniiiver.sary ot his mother’s death.” ’I'liis statement is at 
least jiartially trm*, and it might he suggested that tin* signal whicli d'antia 
Topi vNas seen to give was, according to his statement, a signal to start tin* 
boats. On tliis point, liowever, witnesses were c*xamined and cross-examined 
will! the same nsult. One said, “In my iiresence and healing d'antiu Toja 
s(*nt for 'fika Singh, Suhahtlar of 2nd Cavaliy, known as a (General, and gav(‘ 
him onh'Fs to rush into the water and span^ none. ’ Anotln r said, “1 was 
st. Haling coiH'i'aled in a coriH'r, elos<* U) where I'antia ’fopi was seateil, and I 
he.ird him tell d'lkii Singii, a Suhahdar of the 2nd (.'avalry, who was known 
a.s tin; (jr(*iieral, to order tla' Sawars to go into the water ami put au end to the 
kurojieaiis, and aeeordingly they rushed into the river and murdered them. 
Other witue>.Nes spoke di.^tiuctly to th(; same, ellVet ; one man adding, “All 
orders regar<ling tlie massacre, is-ued liy the. Nami, were carried into exiicution 
by Tuntia I'opi.” I do not think that there can he the hast doubt of the 
guilty activity of Taniia Topi m this loul deed. 

VOh. 11. 
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]K)tli biiTiks of the rivco* ; and ]>rfS(*nlly tlie thatch of the budge 
rows, cunningly ignited l*y liot cindrrs, hurst into a hlazc. 
'Jdicrn was then only a (‘lioicf* of cruel deaths for our dear 
(diristian |»eo|d(‘. 'rii(' men, or tla^ foremost amongst tliem. 
strenuous in action to tlie last, l(‘a}K‘d oxerhoard, and strove, 
with shoulders 1o th(; hulls of the boats, to ])ush them into mid- 
(diannel. ]^>ut tin* hulk of th(‘ th‘et roi]iained immovahh‘, and 
the (;ontla ;2 rat ion w.as spn^ading. The siek and wounded wtu'o 
burnt to dentil, or more imu'ci fully sul]’o(.*aied by the smoke; 
whilst the sti'diiger women, witii children in tluu’r arms, took to 
the rivt'r, to he shot down in tin* water, to b(' sabred in tie 
stri'am b\' th(‘ mounted troojKUs, who rode in alter thiun, to be 
jiiiyoneted on i-eaehing land, or to b(‘ mad(‘ captive's, and resi'rved 
loi‘ a later and more eriiel immolation. Tlu^ lewi'st wmrds are 
]i('r<' the best. 1 shouhl have* litth^ tasle to ti'll tlu^ foul details 
ol’this foul slaughter, evi'ii if autlu'iitic jiartiemlars were beibre 
me. It is better that tin y should remain in the obscurity of an 
uiieertain whole; enough that no asjiect of ( 'hrist ian humanity, 
not till' sight ol' the old tieiieral, who had marly numbereil liis 
fourscore years, nor ol’ the little babe still at its mothi'r’s bri*ast, 
raised any fi'eling of comjmnetion or ed' ju’ty in lliest' butcliers 
on tilt' riv(‘r-side. It sulliei'd that there was (diristian blood to 
be sill'd. 

\\ hilst, this terrible seme wais being acted at the; ghaut, the; 
Niina Sahib, having full faith in the malevoli'iit activity of his 
lieiiti'iiants on the river-bank, w'as awaiting the issue in his 
tent on the cantonment j»lain. It is relati'd of him that, uiujuiet 
in mind, he movi'd about, jaieing hithe'r and thither, in sjuti 
of tlie inelolence; of his habits and the' obesity e»f his frame. 
Afti'i* a Avhih', tidings of thi' ]»r(*gri*s> of the massacre w’ere 
brought to him by a mounte'd tro(»per. AVhat iiad been passing 
within him during those morning hours ]io human }ien can 
re' veal. Te'rliat>s some slight s])asm ed’ re*morse may have e'ome 
upon him, or he may have thought that better use might be 
made of some of our peojde alive than di'ad. lUit, whether 
moved by pity or by craft, he sent orders back by the messenger 
that no more women and ehildren should be shiin, but that not 
an Ihiglishmau was to be h*ft alive. 8o the murderers, after 
biitcliering, or trying to butcher, the remnant of our fighting 
men, stayed their hands and ceased from the slaughter ; and a 
numlH.‘r of weaker victims, com]»iiU'd wdtli jirohaldc accuracy at 
a hundred and twenty-live, some sorely wounded, some "half 
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tlrowiiod, all (lrj]>[)ing with the waler of the Chiii^eK and be- 
grimed with its mud, wen? carried ba(‘k in custotly to Kanhpiir, 
by tlie way tliey had conic, eiivyinj;’, perha[)s, those whose 
<lcstiuy had been already acconi})lislii‘d. 

Ihit amon^ th(‘ naui — survivors of tlu‘ Kanh})ur jj^arrisoii — 
Avere soim^ wlio l)att,b‘d bravely for thedr liv(;s, 
and sold tliem (k‘arl\’. Stroim* swimmers took to lyuJiH* of tiic 

. /• * 1 • 1 111 Uuat. 

the nv('r, but olti n sank in tiie reddeinMl vvatm* 

beiu'atli the lir(‘, of their ]uirsuers ; whilst otluu’s, making 
towards tin; land lower down thi^ stream, stood at bay on bank 
or ish't, and made vain luit gallant us(‘ (d‘ tln^ cherished 
r<‘volvei’ in tlie last giam energies ol“ dc^atii. 'rinu-e was no- 
thing sti’ange, perhaps, in tlie. fa(*t that tln^ fonuimst hmxH^s 
of the* d(den(;e wei<.‘ the last even now to yield ii}) their 
livrs to the fury ot the mnuny. (.)n(‘ boat hebl Moore and 
A ibart, W hiting and Mowbray - ddiomson, Asln‘, Delafosse, 
liolton, and othei\s, who had been conspicuous in the annals of 
that heroic defmice. J5y some accident or ovm’sight the tbabdi 
had escaped ignition. Lighter, too, than tin; ri'st, oj‘ perha])S 
more vigorously propellcMl by the shoulders of th(‘se strong men, 
it drifted down the strt'am : but Moore w'as shot thi’ough tin* 
iieart in the act of jirojuilsion, and Aslie and Bolton jierislnsl 
whilst engaged in tlui same work. The grajie and round-sliot 
Irom the Oudh bank of the rivajr erci long be gan to comjihde the 
massacre. I'ht* dying and the dead lay thickly togethm* 
entangled in tlnj bottom of the boat,* and for the living there 
was not a mouth iul of lood. 

As the day waned it was clear that the activity of the enemy 
had not abatiMl. ddiat one drifting boat, on the dai'k waters of 
the (Janges, without boatmen, without oars, without a rudder, 
^^as not to be lel’t alone Avith smdi sony chance of escajie ; so a 
blazing budgeroAV Avas sent doAvn the river alter it, and burning 
arrows were discharged at its roof. Still, however, the boat Avas 

* The horroiH ef the liie^eriiig hours of lluit day .■'('(‘lin-d ;i.s if they AVoiild 
iieviT ceabe. We hud no food in tin* bout, and lia 1 taken nothing 1 m lore 
ftlurting. The water of the (hiiige.s was all tliat })a-.se‘d om li[)s, save prayers, 
:eid Horiek-s, and groans. 'Tin- woun(h‘d and tlie do.ul w( r.- often entangh;d 
i'*gether in the ]>c)ttom of tht; boat; to extrieate the eor]>se.s W'as a worii of 
o.vtitiiie difticiilty, though imperatively las-cs.-sary Irom tlie dreaded eiaisc- 
Uuences of the intense iieat and the im[>ortaiice of lightening the boat as much 
as possible.” — Moichray- Thoni'^on, 
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tnie to itH oc('ii])antH ; ;nHl%vitli tlio new dfiy, now i^roiiiidinp^ on 
hand-lwoiks, now jnishcd otra< 2 ;ain into the stream, 

' ' it mad(‘ w<‘arv betwemi th(^ two hostih^ 

banks, every lionr li;^lit«‘r, for <‘very lioiir bront;lit more nu^s- 
H(‘iiii'ers of dratli.* At sunset, a jnirsniii^' boat from Kjinlipiir 
with litty or sixty ai ined \ativ(‘Son l)oard, eamo after onr people, 
with ordris to hoard ami to destroy thorn. l>ut tli<‘ ];)ursners also 
p;]onnded on a sand-]>ank ; and tlnm there was one of thos(^ last 
;j^ran<l spasms of e(»nra:i:(‘ (*ven in d(.‘atli wliieli jire s(dd(.)m absent 
from tln‘ story of Knjj^lisli lHn‘<nsm. Kxiiansted, lamisliin^, sick 
and wounded, as tliey were, they Avonld not wait to b(j attaeki'd. 
A little party of otlie(‘rs ami soldiers arim^d tliemselves to the 
te(‘t]i, and fell lieavily upon tin* ]>eople wlio liad come down to 
destroy tliem. \'eiT few ot‘ the ])nrsn(‘rs retnrm'd to tell the 
story of their pursuit. Tliis was the last vi(*tory of the lieru- 
niartyrs of Kanlquir.t d1u‘y took the, mieniy’s boat, and found 
in it. go(Ml stores of ammunition. ddiey would ratlnu’ liav(‘ 
1‘ound a littU' food. \’ietors as tliey wi'Tc*, they nduriuMt to the 
<’ov('r of the boat oidy to wicsth* witli a more ibrmida)>Ie enemy. 
T'oi' starvation was starinu- them in tin' face. 

^Sl(‘ep fell iijMiu tin' survivors ; and when tlu'y w'oke the xvind 
had risen, and the ])oat w’as driftin’; down the 
stieam --in the daikiicss tlnw knew not wdiither ; 
and some even then had waikinj; dreams ot a eomino deliverance, 
liut with tin* tirst ^limnn'r of tin* nnuaiine; di'spair (*am(^ u]>on 
them, d’hc boat had been carrii‘d out of tin* main channel of 
the river into a creek or siding, wdieia* the I'ln'iny soon discerned 
it, and jHUired a show(*r (.»[ musket halls \;])on its misf'rable 
inmat('s. d'hen Yibart, who lay lielph'ss, wdth hotli arms shot 
through, issued his last orders. It was forlorn ho])e. But 
wliilst there was a sound arm amoii’; them, tliat could load and 

* “ At tNM> I’.v. .'’tnuidcd off Xazafirarli, and they ej)ened upon iia with 
nnnki'trv. ^Nla jor \dliart liad l»e« n slmt through one arm en tin* prfvediii}; 
day ; m-vc rtht h ss, lie get out. and, whilst hcljuni^ to jmsli off the l>oat, was 
shot thruiij^h the idiuT arm, ('aptain All. ill Turner had lH>th liis h ^-Mnashed. 
C'aptaip Whitin^i: wa.s kilh d. Lieutenant (^uin was sliot throinrii the arm; 
(‘aptam S« ppinj^s through tin- arm, and Mrs. Seppin^^s thron^di liar thi^li. 
Lieutenant IIani>on wa.> ^ho( «l. ad. . . . JJlenmaii, our bold spy, was shot in 
the j.rrmn.” M(nrl>raij-TIt(>nii<ou. 

t Mowhniy-Thomxa; was one of tlu'.se. XothiniJ: can h(‘ more modest than 
this jnirt of his narmtive. •• Instead of waitini^ for them to attack us, 
ei'^htet'ii or twenty of us charged them, and few of their numlxT es<‘aped to 
tell the story.*’ 
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tins or thrust Avitli a bayoiu^t, still tlio great game of the English 
was to go to the front and smite tlu^ enemy, as a raei^ tliat 
hehlom wait(‘(l to he smitten. JSo M(»whray-Tiu)mson and Drla- 
iosse, witli a little hand of European soldiers of tlu* 32nd and t lo 
>4 til, landed to attack their assailants. Tlu^ tierce miergy (>1’ 
desperation drove tliem forward. Sijailiis and villagi'rs, armed 
and unarmed, surged around them, hut flaw chargtHl through 
the astoiindeHl multitude, and made tlieir way hack again 
through tlii^ crowd of hhieks to lln^ point from whieli they liad 
started. Then they saw that the heat was gone. The fourh'cn 
w(‘re left uj)on the]>itiless land, whilst their dooimal companions 
ti( fated down the ]>itiless water. 

d'liere was on(‘ mori* stand to he made hy I\Iowhray-ThomHon 
and his comrades. As they retreated along tin* 
hank ot the river, seeing aftm' Ji while no ehanci' ^ lust Stan. i. 
of overttiking the hoat, they made- lor a Hindu temple, wliicli 
iiad caught tlie (‘ye of their leader and delended the door- 
way witli fixed hayonets. Afttu* a little limii they stood hehind 
a rampait of hlack and hloody coi-pses, and fii’etl, with 
eomparativc security, over this hulwjirk of human Ihish. A 
little putrid water found in the temple gave our ])(‘oj)le new 
strengtii, and they held the doorway so gallantly, and so destruc- 
tively to tlie enemy, that there siM iued to he no iiope of exjadling 
tlieiii hy force of arms. So, whilst word went hack to Diindii 
Taut, Kiimi Siiliih, that the remnant of tlie English Army was 
not to he coiKpiered, the* assailants, huddling round the temple, 
hrought leaves and faggots, wiiich they piled uj» h(Ui(.‘-ath the 
walls, and strove to hum out tin; litth; gairison. 'riien Ih’ovi- 
deuce came to their help in tludr sorest need. The wind hhiW 
smoke and lire away from the temple. J>ut the malice of the 
enemy had a new device in store, d’hey threw hags of jiowder 
on the hurning cmliers. Idien^ was now nothing left i\)V our 
jieojile hut flight. lTeci[)i fating themselves into the midst of 
the raging multitude, they fired a volley and tln n charged with 
the hayonet. tSeven of the fourteen carried their lives with 
them, and little else, to the hank of tlie river. There they took 
to the stream; hut presently two of the swimmers were shot 
through the head, whilst a thinl, well-nigh exhausted, making 
fhr a sand-hank, had his skull hattcjed in as so(m as he landed. 
Eut the surviving four, being strong sv%iminers, and with heroic 
}fower in doing and in suffering, struck down the stream, and, 
iiided hy the current, evaded their pursuers. aMowbray-l’hoiusou 
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and Dclafosse, witli PrIvatoH ]\liir])by and Sullivan, roaohod 
alive tlu* t(*rril(irv of a frit ndly Oudli Pajali, and survived to 
tell the Ht(»rv (»f Ki'mhjuir. 

Teeniiii^- as it iloi s with ri'cords of la^roic ('X])loits, this narra- 
tive of the Sif'ahi War eontaiiis nothino; that 
Hmo'iIiu * sur])asses — ]*erha]*s nothing that can justly be 
e«nn))aretl witli — tin's wemlerfiil e]iisode of the last 
stru^L;les of t}i(‘ martyrs of Kaiih])iir. The j^rand national 
(‘ouraee, of th(‘ maiiilohl develojunents of which it is iin]>ossil)le 
to writ(‘ witlioiit Stroup eni(»tion, has no nobh*r illustiation than 
that nf the last, staml of' th(‘ reinii.ant of the ](anh])iir ^arrisc^n. 
A year bel'oic, Mii!j,1an(l iiail made tardy r('])ar{ition of ])ast 
neglect by instituting* an ( )rd(‘r of \’al< ur. It bc'ars a nanu* 
which rcndci's it jxn'sonally dear to the nriyimits ol‘ this genera- 
tion, and will be cherish(Ml in historical ag(‘S yet to come. Jt 
w’as ri;:,ht that of su(*h an oi*(h‘r tlnua' slnmld be but one class. 
Put, it there laid bc(‘n many classes, !\low hray-1'homsoTi and 
I)elatoss(‘, Mui-]ttiy and Sullivan, w’ould hav(‘ earned the liighest 
d(‘cora(ion <»j’ which the order could hoast. Put, I know not by 
w'liat strango <'mission, )>y whost* neglect, or hv wiiat accident 
for w inch no om> is re^jx aisilde, it hapjKUis that not one of tlu'se 
heroes has boi lie on his breast the \’ictoria (’mss. Doubth'SS, 
tliey are tin' re[)resentat ives (d' a gigantic disaster, not of a 
glorious victory. Pul tlu' heroism ol failure is often greatiu* 
than the heroism oj’ success. And sinc<* tlie tiiiK' wlnm, in the 
days of early h’omc, the d1ire(‘ k(‘|>t tin- Piidgi', theri' ]iav(‘ been 
none more* w oithy of all the lionour that a sov<‘reign or a nation 
can bestow on tla* <loers of bravi* dtaals, tlian those who held the 
tom|de on the banks of the ( iang(‘s, and fought tlieir "way through 
an arimal multitmle tliirsting I'or their blood, until from village 
to villag(‘ tluu(' ran the cry that Pnglishmen coulil not be beaten. 

Whilst the gallant Four, thus mercifully saved l)y what, 
liumanly regarded, had st'cmed to be a summons 
1 »ir . f Inuuv (vrtain destruction, tlie couiiianioiis from whom 
tlu'V liad been si‘Venal wen* losing all hope of 
deliv(‘rance. \\ liat befell them after tliey dritu*d away, leaving 
Mow bray-d'homson and Ins litth^ ]>and of resolute fighting men 
on the shore, can never be accurately knowui in detail. Put the 
boat W 71 S ov(‘rtak(m, and all its living cargo carried back to 
Kanhju'ir, and turned out upon the well-known landing-place, 
where a great assemblage of I^ipahis was ready to receive them. 
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Sdino eighty (^hristian peopli^ in all had hvou brought biw^k, 
afirr three days of ai^oiiy and t(;rror on the djirk waters of tho 
(7a»i;i;es, to(> inereiless to ovt^rwheliii thern.^ From the river hank 
thrv were diven a luiserahh^ lierd of men, woimai, 
ainl (‘hildn^n, to tiu* ohl eantonmont, to await tiie ^ ‘<'- 

< xe(‘ntioii of tile orders of the Naini. weld out liimself to 

i;|(iat njK)n their snfleriiijj^s. The men wen*, doomed to deatli at 
• •nee. The wom(*n and <‘hildn*n, witli gn'atvr ndiin'inent of 

< i'n(‘lty, w(‘re sntVen'd to snrviva* tlieir hiishands and tlu'ir 
i'atliers, and n*S(‘rv(*d for a second di'atli. Om* Fnj^lish lady 
<‘liinLi; to lu‘r ]ins])an(h and perisluMl. The rc'st were* torn away, 
wliilst tli(5 muskets oi* tin* Sip/iliis W(‘r(^ loa(h‘d for lliat fatal 
l‘asillad(‘. 'rii(‘n an Fn^dish olht*(‘r, who ( hroue-lioiit all tho 
ae(‘i(h'nts ot tliat riv(‘r voyagi* liad ])reserv(‘d a ]»ray<‘r-hook of 
t he ( dnii’cli ol taiedand, s<»ne hl. peiniission to i‘(“ad to his doom(‘(l 
eumrad(*s a few sentenc(*s of that b(‘aiitifnl litnr*:;}^ wIkkso ntt(*r- 
anees are never so toiiehin^ly approjndati*. as amidst tJa^ sorest 
trials and ti’oubles (.f life. Leave was grantiul. And with one 
alia in a sline-, wliilst with tin*, oilier he h(‘ld tin* precious 
Volume lK*for(* his (‘yes, Seppin<j;s ]»roelaimed to that dooimsl 
eon^i-(‘^ation th(‘ o;r(‘at messai;(‘ of salvation; and even amidst 
the roar and ratth* of the musketry tln^ f^lad tidings were still 
l iii^^’in^ in their ears, as t hey pass(‘d away 1,o anotln*!' world. 

Idien th(i woiiK'H and ehildn'ii wau’e sent to swell this crowd 
ol captives, which th(‘S(‘ comjum’ors of the hour wi re hohiin;j^ 
still in ston* as a linal relish Ibr their feast of shui^’ht(u\ All 
who had md bf‘en i»urnt, or bayon(‘t(Ml, or sabr(‘.d, or drowned 
in the great massacn* of the boats on the 271. h (d‘ .him*, ha,d b(*en 
swept 11 ]) from the ghaut and eari'i<*,d to tin; Savada House, a 
building wdiicli had ligured in the history of the si(‘g(* as, for a 
time, the head-(jnart(‘rs of tin*. r(‘b(*l lead(U\ And now these 
newly-mad(‘ widows and orphans w<*r<* added to tlu) sliiiddering 
herd of con(h*mned innoe(*nts. 

This done, Dundu Pant, Nana Sahib, eairying with liiin an 
iniiiiite satisfaction derived from the smaTss of 
his machinations, went otf to his pahua*. at Pitluir. J- 

N(‘xt day, in all tin* ])ride ami jioiii]) of ])ow(*r, he , 
was publicly ])roelaimed Feshwa. No huanality, 

* taf^hty is tlic* uiiinhcr given by Mr. Sliorer aft< r vory careful iinpiiry and 
eollatif)!! of evidencie They were hrouglit buck on curtH, and arrived at tho 
gljuut on the 30tli of June. 
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710 ceremony was omitted, that could give dignity to the occa- 
sion. II<3 took liis seat n])on the throne. The sacrament of tlu^ 
fon^head-mark was dnly performed. The cannon roared out its 
reeogniti(m of the new ruler. And wlieii night 1‘ell the dark- 
n(‘ss was <1isj)ersed l>y a gcmeral illumination, and sliowei'S of 
tir(‘Woi'ks lit up tin* sky. l>ut if was not long before, even in 
tin* first flush of trium]»h, iH'aviness fell u])on tlie restored 
sovereignty of the Ik'shwa. Ih^ was, after all, only a miserable 
tool in tlu' liands of ollieis. And news soo7i reaehed him that, 
in his absejKM* from Kanh]uir, his inflinmce was di'clining. dlie 
]\I iihaiiimadaii ])arty was waxing strong. It had hitherto been 
ov(uborm' by tlu' Hindu powcu*, pi’obably more than all else for 
want of' an ellieieiit hauler. Ihit there was a Muhammadan 
iKtbh'jnan, known as the Nani Nawa)>, who had taken a con- 
spicuous, if not an ae1iv(\ ])art. in tlu‘ si(‘g(‘. At the eommenee- 
nient of the outbreak he had been madi' )»risoner by the Nan:i 
Siihib, and his house liad Immui plundere<l ; but subs(n|uently 
they had entered into a eoviuiant of friemishij), and a command 
had bt'en givcm to the Nawfib. Jb* direcl(Ml or pia'sided over 
oiu' of the batteries planted at. the ihutcpiet ( 'onrt, driving down 
to it in his cari iage, and sitting on a ehair, in costly attire, with 
a sword at his side and a teleseo]>e in his hand ; and there was 
no batt(‘ry tliat Avrought us greater mischief than the Nani 
\a wall's, lie h;id got together soim* cunning Native artificers, 
Avho i'X])erinu‘ntalisi‘d on I’ed-hot shot and otluu’ combustibles, not 
without damage to thc‘ lives of those working in the batteries; 
and it was a ju'ojectile from one of liisguns — descTibed as a ball 
of resin which set lirt' to tlu‘ barrack in the intrcmchments. 
'The Nana was st) chdighted with this exploit that lie sent the 
Nawab a prescmt of five thousand ru[»c‘es, and tlie story ran, 
that in the administiati ve arrangements Avliich Avere to follow 
the extc'rmination of the* English lu' Avas to be (lovernor of 
Kanhpiir. Among the* Muhammadjins of tlie neighbourhood 
]u‘ Avas ludd in liigh estimation, and large numlH.‘rs of 
followers attended him as he Avent down every day to his 
battcu'v. 

And now thei’e Avas some talk of setting up the Nawab as 
head of the new (jovernimmt. Jf this had been done*, tluuo 
Ma>uld have beam faction lights between Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans, Avhicdi Avould have Aveakened the power of the general 
oninity to the ('hristian races, and hastened the day of retri- 
bxitioii. Then other disturbing rumours reached him. The 
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Iini;lish roinforcoments were advaiiciiii;- from Alliiliu\)ad— hoi 
for rc‘ven<i;i‘, oagvr for blood. Tlu' story ran that tlio ^vhito 
soldurs were hanging every Native who came in ih('ir way. 
it Avas ]dain tliat tlie time for strennons acdion laid come. A 
gi(‘at tear was settling doAvn npon tlie minds of the inhabitants 
of K{inh]>ur, wdio \v«‘ro leaving their honu‘s in the city and seek- 
ing nd’uge in tin' villag(‘s ; and tlie military (dasses, as is ever 
tin ir Avont at snch times, AV('r(‘ clamonring for donativ{'s, and 
declaiming against th(‘ ])arsimony of tlie Nami. To send l‘ortli 
assuring and even boastful addr(‘sses alik(‘ to the (dlizen and to 
the soldier, was his iirst care in this month ot' duly; and it, 
Avas n(‘cessary, Avithont deh<y, to is.-iu^ largesses in money, and 
in th(‘ alluring sha])e of those much-coveted gold bangh'S, tln^ 
thought of Avhich, e\’er since tln^ comnumcenient of the siege, 
had stimulat(‘d tlu‘ activity of the Si])ahis. 

So the IVsliAva of the hour was summoned back to Kaiilipiir 
by the lieutenants Avhum he Imd left to govtun in 
his absence. He established liimsell* in itii editic(‘, 
of goodly |)ro})ortions, Avhicli had ixaui built for an hotel by a 
]\Iuhamniadan ca])italist; and here he held high carnival. d'h<‘ 
native gossi[>s of the day r(‘lat(Ml liow, aft(‘r the fashion of tlie 
East, he strove' to droAvn tlu' cares and anxiedies Avhieh gatliered 
round him with music, and damang, and huifoonery in ])ublie ; 
and that he solaced himsedf*, in more ii'tired hours, witli strong 
diink and the; care.'^ses of a famous courtesan. Day atter day 
his scouts brought exaggeraU'd stoiies of th(‘ advama^ of the 
English bad talions ; and In' issiU'd instructions to his oflicers to 
go out to meet them. He had ])ut. forth ast<mnding ]>roelama- 
tions to assui’c the ])00ple that the ])ride(»f the Englisli had been 
humbled to the dust, and that their armies had been over- 
whelmed by more poAverful nations, or, by God’s ])rovidenc(*, 
droAvned in the sea. ddierii was no lie Avhi(di Diindii Eant and 
his lieutenants had not ]uit forth, in some, shape or other, to 
assure the minds of the jieople ami to make men believe that 
there was nothing noAv to be liopinl oi- beared fnmi the prostrate 
Faringhis. But ever, as iha month of duly Avajre on, news came 
from beloAv that the Englisli wmn.' ailvancing ; and the Beshwa 
trembled as he heard, even in the luhlst of' his revelries. Tiiere 
AA^as, huAvever, one more victory to be gaimxl before the eolIa})seol‘ 
the ncAv Manitha power on the banks of the Gangi.'S. And the 
Niimi smiled, as he thought that the game avus all in his own 
hands. 
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It wuK oTily a victory ov(‘r a iininlun* of helploKR women and 
cliildr(*n - a victory safe and easy. The Kn<j::lisli 
thi* yn'isoiKTs had l>een removed from the Savada Koii 

to a small lionse, which had hecoi built by an 
En<4;liHh ollicer for In’s native laistrcss tthenco called the 
“ Ih'hiVjirh ” ) ; but- had mon^ reccmlly be^oi the residence of 
a linmhh' Ibirasian clei'k. was scanty accommodation 

in it for a siim,lo. family. In this wretched bnihling were 
now |)enm‘d, like sh<‘c|) for the slam:;ht(‘r, more tlian iwo 
InindrcMl women and children. For th<‘ number of the, ca})tiv(iS 
bad by this tiiiK^ be(*n increas(‘d by an addition from a distance. 
Whilst, our rinivtian ]M‘ople at I\anh]>iir ha<l hecn sntierinjj^ 
what has been hut dimly |)ortray(‘d in the ])recedin^ ])ai;’es, 
tljciH^ h:id bet'll a i^i'eat crisis at Fath^arh, tin* liritish military 
station ailjaet'iit to the city of Farnikhabad, ■' in the district of 
that naiiK'. It lit's on tlu‘ rie’ht hank of tin* t lanjj^es, eiehty 
mill's above Kanlijair. In tin' tirst wt'ek of dune, alt(‘r mairly a 
month of extreme anxiety, it had bi'coun' ajipan'nt thatthe lives 
oi all the Furojx'an*^, and they xveri' many, would be sacrilici'd 
it they contimn'd to dn'cll at ibat h^'arh. So, not knowine’ in the 
tirst Week of dnin* tin' title ]»odtion of allairs at Kanh])iir, a 
Itire't' immbi'r of our jicojih* took to tlieii’ boats and drifted down 
to tin' ei'cat liritish Fantonment, as to a ]>lace of rothe’(\ 'J'ho 
slory ot I'at hii’arh mnst bi* told in anotlicr cliaptm* of’ this nar- 
rative. It is eiioiieh th.at it should bi' re'laled hert' that thoso 
who descended (he I'ivcr W(‘n‘ attacked on tin" way, and that 
win'll one boat rcacheil the neiehbour]n»o<l of Katihjnir (he Nana 
Sahib’s peojdi' eajitnred it, drav,i:‘(*<l ont its nnha})])y inmati'S, 
and carrii'd tln'iu, bound, to the teet of their masti'r. d’heu 
there xvas a slaiiehter, in his ]>n'senc(‘, of all the men, three 
t'xec'pti'd : and tin' women and childn'ii w('re carried elf to swell 
tin' mist'rabh' crowd in tin* “ llibie-aih/’ 

ddiis new prison-house lay Ix'twia'ii the Native city and the 
rivi r. under the shadtov of the im]>rovised palaiu^ of the IVslnva, 
witliin sound ot tin* noisy music, and within sij.i;ht of the torch- 
glare whiidi siginili>ed his higlun'ssks nocturnal rejoiciiigs.f 

* ( Furrukliuljud, nunlirv “ tlie idiode nf the Jjap]»y,” ho ealltd aft+ r tlio 
Emperor KarrukhM Vilr — (i. li. 31 ] 

t -I nc lollouiii'^ niiinite tleM'ii{ai(»ri of tJie “ liiluVaih ” is from a private 
journal kept hy ^lajor Ciordon of tlu' (Jlst: “It wms ii dismal kind of Imnjji^iJow 
in a small eom}tound mar wliat u>od to bo the As'^emhly Hoom>. Ttiere was 
a narrow verandah running along nearly llie whole of the front. At the two 
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Tims hu<ldl(‘d fo^^tTlior fed iip(^n th(‘ coarsosf provoiidor of tlio 
doled ont to them liy K\ve(‘]H‘rK, tlieir KuiVerin^s w(^ro 
int<dt‘nihle. ('holeni and diarrlnea l^roko out anion^ tle ni, aiul 
,‘^oni(* were inereifally Mifh^red to If, in tlu' agony and 

terror of this ea])tivity, h<‘nd*t of reason, any one of tlieso 
sntVerers anticijKitrd, ])y action (d‘ tier own, tlie day of doom, 
God will snndy tak(^ im^nadnl account of tlie otlence. d’Jie 
horror of a fouler sliaine tlian had yet con)(‘ u])(m them may 
liave crazed iriore inh llects tlain om*. l»nt tliere was in this no 
more than a, ])}iantom of tln^ iinagination. Our wonu^n weie 
not dislionoured save' tliat they wco'e made to feel tludr servi- 
tutl(‘. d’hey w(ue taken out, two ,at a. tinn\ to grind corn for 
the Nana’s house]iol<l. An educated Flnglish g(mtlewoman 
mailed not even a week’s residence in India, to teach lier tlie 
UK'aning of this. As th(‘y sat tluTe on t])(^ ground, these 
(Mii'istian captives must liave had soim* glimrmu'ing na'.ol lection 
of tJieir Ililflical studi(‘S, and rennunhered how in tlie East tli(3 
grinding of corn was ev<‘r n^garded as a symbol of sul>jeet.ion — 
how, indeed, it was one <A’ th(‘ crowning curses of the tirst great 
captivity on record. Wlnm the wiv(\s of tlu^ English con> 
<jm‘roi's were set to grind (‘orn in the eouri-yai*ds of tJoi 
iManlthii, the national humiliation was then and there com- 

♦ iids el’ it \V( r<* 1 >atli in v- rooms, opoaini:; Ixitli into the vtaaiKlah and into side- 
ro(.aiH. Then (‘aiae an inner entraina- nKua, and then one ahout sixteen hy 
.dxteeii, and then an open vi randah jis in front. At either side was Ji narrow 
room. ... It was, in faej, t\s(»sm.dl lioiix's, huili on ^■Aa<■tlv thf^ sauie [)lajj, 
laf*ni;jj eaeli other, and liaMi)”; a spare eia Io.'«,ed Ix hveen lliem.’’ 

* Mr. d'reV( lyan, referiin;]:^ to a <liarv k< pt l»y a. Native doen)r win* visihd 
the J»ri^oIle^s, ^ays, “ 'J’ln r<! is a tonehini:; little entry wiiieh d(*..serve8 notice, 
in the e(diiinn headed ‘ names’ appear^ ihe words ‘ ek hihi ’ (one hutiy), nndcT 
timt markad ‘diseasiU is writtin ‘aj) se,’ of itself.’ As a “hiid” is not a 
hahy, hnt a lady or w'oman, L attributed tlds* rr'>r to Ihe writer’s brief residence 
in India, laul I find lh<* pas>a^e is taka n from Mr. Shcr< r’s ofticial report, a 
dccumeiit of the liighcftl value. I must still, Iiowevi'r, hold to the opinion 
that “ek laai” nieanh one lady, and I bliouhl hava- thought that the. pathos of 
the “ aj) se” lay in its meaning that she kille*! In rself, if it w(U’(; not for a siis- 
})ivion tliat in Sin rer's repoit “ hilii ” i.> a mi.^priijl for “ hal>a.” 1 ijave not 
seen the rtrigiiial list, hnt it ^\as tran.-jlatcxi hy Major (budon, wlio was on 
General Neill’s Stalk d’lti,-^ ollha r wrote down in his journal, at thi' time, 
ino>t of the names. “ Eiom th<i 7lli,” he says, “ to tin; morning of the ISth, 
twa nty-eighl jteojde died ; nine idioh ra ; nine <liurrho;a ; one dysentery ; three 
of wound,"; one, an infant twa* days «»ld ; live, dis< as(^ not mentioned. I could 
not make out all tin- irnnn s, hut tliose (fi' which I am sure are” . . . and then 
a list is given, including, undi-r date duly 10, “ A baby of two days old — of 
itself.” 'i'his seems to lx.* conedusive. 
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])lete — then, but oTily for a little while; there, but only on a 
little Kpace. And the ]>athos of the ])ictnre iw perfected when. 
w(5 Hee that these delicate.^ ladi(‘H, witli tht'ir faces to the ^rind- 
ston(‘, di«l not lind tin* oihee so \v holly <listiistelul, as it enabled, 
them to carry back a little iiour to the “ Ihhii;arh ” to food their 
faniishin^ children. 

So hen*, just, under the windows of th(‘ Xiina Saliils was a. 
very weak, del'cncelc.'‘S (‘uemy, which niij^ht be attacked with 
impunity and vampiished with ('ase. ihit, with tliat other 
enemy, wliich was now advaucinjj; from Allahabad, and, as the 
stoiy ran, destroying; vYwy <ni(‘ in tlndr way, the issue of the 
contest was more doubtrul. A ;:;reat body of Horse and f\>oty 
with a ibrmidahh‘ array of ^uns, had <;*one down to dispute the 
])i'o^ress of the British ; lait, belbrt‘ the month of Juh was 
half spent, news canu* that they had been disastrously beaten. 
llav(dock had taken th(‘ field in earni'st. dhie ho[)es of liis 
youth, the jirayers oi‘ ids manhood, had Ixaui accomi)lished : 
he liad lived to ciunmand an army, to ^aiii a victory, and to 
writi‘ a des})atch in his own i;‘ood name. 

At thr (.‘lo.sc (.r (lii> cliMjitcr, I inu>t (Xpnss my ohlmaitioiiB to the 
priiited volumes of i’iiptuiii .Mo\\l)ray-'l'hoiiisnii and Mr Otto d'revc'lyim. Thi* 
remini, -'(•(‘iices of the one wiih-r and the i n vest ii^at ions ot the other have l)(*eu 
equally servieeahle to me. |»u( to no one am I more imlehtc'd than t(» Cuhaicl 
Williams for tlie iiouluahh' masH of oral infonnution whu h ho l]a^ oliidtodand 
jdaeed on it<*ord, and the udmiiahle synopsi.s wldeh aeeoinpaniiis it. Fnjin an 
immense j)ile of ooiilliotiti;> evah nee, I ludieve that, miidod hy (d)lonel Wil- 
liams, I liavi* (‘Xtrai’ted the truth ddiere are still, iiovvevor, some douhts and 
nnei rhiinliea as repmnls points of <h tail, i'>|)eeMally in ivspeet of the numhors 
both t>f the li^diliii^ men in the intoaiehmeuts and of tin; women and idiildren 
in tin- “ Itihii^ai h.” d’he dmerojuinev with re.''j)e(‘t to tlie tornnr may havi; 
ari^( n from the oireuinstanee that in some lists the si('k were (ompiited, but 
imtin others, (\doiad Williams ^dves a nominal roll ot Jmropeun troops com- 
posing tlu‘ Kn^lish iKirtinii of the Kunlipiir fi^arrisoii who were killed bt'tweeii 
ihoUth and dutli of June. In this wt‘ have the names (d' litty-nine Artillerymen, 
s(‘venty-iiim' men of tlie d2nd, forty-nine of the Slth, and lifteen of the Madras 
Knsiieers — making:: in all twn Immlrul and two, mxelusive of ofticers. Mr, 
Sherer’s nnndn rs dilfer foaii these—his a^^L^reyate iHinjj; a hundred and 
sixty-four. \Vith re^ird to tin* wtrineii and children in the Bihigarh,” 1 
think tliat Mnjor (iurdi>ii’s estimati* is most piohulilv correct. Ib; says, after 
studying tlu' list of pri.soners, “ It appears from this that two hundred and 
ton Were left on tlie lltli, and, ii.s twelve diul l)elwcen that and the lotli, 
thi re must probably have hevn a huudred and nine ty-se von when tlio massacre 
took place.*^ 
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ClTArTER II L 

THE MARCH TO KANIIPCR. 

Asscred of tlio misorjiLlo tlidt K}uili])ur Iiad fallen, (roneral 
[favelock, liaviiiii; li;nilte<l ILniand’H column at. Jjf)lian^a,, was 
ca;j!;(U‘ to advance 1o join him and to ])ush on for tlu^ n'covauy 
of t.lu 3 important ])osition that we had lost, and the chastist^- 
immt of tlu^ insolent emmiy. He t(d(\i!;ra])hed to Sir Patri(dv 
( \ rant at ( ^ilcutta, saying : “ Wo liave lost Kanhpiir, an im])ortant 
])oi]it on the i:;r(‘at line of communication, and the ]>l!ic(‘* from 
which alone Jiakhnao can he succoured ; lor it would Ixi hardly 
]>ossil)le, at this season (d* the year, to opi'rate on tluj cross- 
roads. ]\ly duty is, tln'reforo, to endeavour to taJc(i Kanhjuir, 
to the accom])lishnK‘nt of wliich 1 will Ixuid (‘vtuy effort. 1 
advance along' Ihc trunk-road as soon as I can unit(^ fourhxm 
liundnsl Hritish Infantry to a hatteryofsix w(dl- 0 (|ui]>])ed guns. 
Licutenant-Chdonel Aeill, whoso high fjualitics 1 cannot suf- 
iiciently ])raise, will follow Avith anotluu' (;olumn as soon as it 
is organis(*d, and tliis fort is left in ])rop(.‘r hands.”* 

Havelock had ho})ed to commonc(^ his niandi on the 4tli ot 
July, hut the imp(Mliments in the Avay of the com- 
]>lcte equi])ment of Ids force were too numerous 
and too scudous to admit of so (^arly a movement. 

All the old difficulties, of which 1 have already 
s])oken, were in his way, and [it was not until tlio sun was 
dimly declining on the 7th that In*- could give the order to 
march. It was hut a small for(;e for the work hefore it. A 
thousand Euro]>ean Infantry scddiers, helonging to four different 
r{‘gimeiits, com])osed tln^ ]>ulk of Havelock’s army, yome of 
these were seasoned S(ddiers, hut some were, raw recruits. Th(m 
there were a hundred and thirty of Hrazirir’s Sikhs, a battery 
of six guns, and a little troop of Nhdunteer Cavalry, mustering 
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only sabres, ])ut iji tli(‘ hands nl‘ sucli iiK*! worth tlieir 

iiiiniher fivo tinn's told. Anion l;’ them were yoiiijo- oflieers, 
whose ri^^^inieiits liad I'rvolled,' and eivilians whose kaehheris 
were closed ; and as they ro(h‘ out, hadly mounted (for Ikilliser’s 
Irreyijulai's had lakmi the best horses), under their o-allant 
h‘ader, ('ajd.ain Harrow of the Madras ( aivailry, tlnua^ was a 
laree-ln'ailed (mthiisiasm amon<;' tliem whiidi made them fe(d 
(Mjual to the (uu*ounter of any number of Native liorseimui that 
could be bi'eiii^ht ae,ainst them. Xoi' should then; Ih‘, omission 
from the I'eeeial of the fact, that, when llavehudc mandied forth 
for the reeovmy of K;ihn]>ur and tln^ relitd'of bakhnao, he was 
aeeoinpanied by some of tin* best stall’-ofliei'rs with whom it lias 
e\'e]‘ been the i;ood Jbi*tune <d a general to be 
“ assoeial(‘tl. In bieulenaiit-t 'oloiiel Frasei’-d'y tier 
and (’aptain Stuart Iteatson he had a (,)uarter-Master (General 
tuid an Adjutantd ieneral of his biae-adi*, selected by himself, 
not to be out -matched in ellieimiey by any oflit;ers of those 
depart mmits. 

It. was a dull, <ln‘ary al’ternoon wlnm Havelock's ]>ri<j:.ade 
marched out of Allalnibiid, and vei^y soon tlu; rain 
caim* ilown in tmrents t.o dam]) the ardoui- of the 
ad vaiiciii;:,- forem Nh'ither on that day nor on the 
succ‘e(‘din_t»* one was lli(‘ pro;j,r(‘,ss ra[)id. iMany of tiie men were 
unused to Indian mandiino-, and numbers Ibll in the rear, weary, 
footsore, disabled, d'lien* was ^'reat discouragement in this; 
but, as Ha\elock advanci^d, it became more and more a])pareut 
to him not only that Kanhjair had fallen, but that a larga- body 
of tln‘ (meiiiy wei’e advaneing to meet him, and t his reiidert'd 
it not oidy expedient, but im])erative, that no time should be 
lost in joining the advanc*rd eolumn. Neill, doubtlul, as it has 
bemi s('en, ol' tlu‘ fall of Kanhpiir, had t(degra])hed to Sir 
Tatrick (Hant, iirging him to push on iienaud’s column, and 
luuiaiid was moving forwanl into the clutches of the Nana's 

* “New to the country, new to tin siaaice, iinuceu.stonKMl to mugliing it. 
hroiiglit iij) in every luxury, and lo«l to lu lu vo that on their arrival in India 
tliey wouhl ha\e the .>aine, tinse \oung oltieers (dejtrivtd of ein|»loyment hy 
the mutiny of their regiment.*-) willingly ihiew them.s( l\r.s into the tiiick of 
tile Work, oflt ii without a tent or rover <4“ any .*-ort to slielh r lluan Ibim Uii^ 
rain or muii, with had jtnw i.'Nions ainl iiard work. fSidu by side with the 
privates they took tin ir turn of duty, and .‘-ide hvsiiio with tiiem they I'ouglit. 
were wound* d, tnal tiome died.” — Quoted in Mu rtf h man it Lift of JIai'tloch\ 
Author Hot stakd. 
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force ; and llav^dock’s kii<)wled‘i;o of the inosiiiualdo 

value at sucli a time of Kuglisli life and Enj:;lisli lioaltli rend(u*ed 
him careful of his men, he now recojj;iiised a paramount emer- 
p*ncv overruling these considerations, and s])ed onwards hy 
forced marclies to overtake liis Lieutcmant. And an lioiir after 
the midnie:lit of the 1 1th — 12ih of •Inly, in tin* broad lij^ht of 
an unclouded moon, his foremost details came U]) with lienaud’s 
detachment, lieforo dawn the junction was com])leted. lienaud 
drew up his men alon^ tlie side of tlm road; and, as tlie lligh- 
landi^rs struck uj) the stiri inii; strain of tin* “ ( ^am])i)ells an' 
condng,” welcomed the new arrivals with rini;ino- cIlohu-s. ddieu 
they inarclnal (.)n to^'etlnn*, and about sc^veii o’clock tin', whole 
force halted at llalindah, a spot sonu' Ibur miles from tlie city 
of I 'athjuir. ’• 

d'he tro(;])s wen^ weary and footsore, ami llaA i lock w^as ea^cn* 
to L;'ive his nnm the n‘st and rcfri'shimiit they so 
nnicli neeiled. So arms wen; ])iled, and our soldiioy 
were ])re])arin<;' for the morning’ meal, when their * ^ 
hungry iio]K\s wen; disa])point(;d l)y the um*\- 
pected arrival of a tvvamty-four-jiound shot, wliich welLni^h 
reached the feet of the General, ddie trutii was soon ap])arent. 
Colonel Tytler liad o’om; forward witii an e.s(;ort to i‘(;(;onnoitr(‘, 
and some spies, (les])atched ])y Lawrence fiom Laklinao, liad 
brought liim word that the eiHiiny wei'e at J'’alhpur. d’iien.; 
was no more thou<i;ht of tlie breakfast, d’he i»attJi; was before 
tlimn. The nu;n stood to th(;ir arms and iell in at tin; word of 
command, and, forii;(‘t.ful of the lon^ and w(;ary ni;j;ht-march 
jmst ended, st't their faces towards tlie camj) of* the enemy, and 
strode on, steady and stej-n, to meet tiiem. 

riiey soon met. For the enemy, thinkin^• that tiny had 
( <'!iie up with the advaiiced column only, iimho’ Major Iic;naud, 
swept forwai’il Avith an insoh.mt front, conlid* iit of victory, (join 
s])icuous before all were the troojiers of tlie* -nd Cavalry, who 

* Calcutta Itfviiic, vol. xxxii., Article, '' I lavelfK-k’.s lialiaa ('arrijiaiga,” 
written by one wiio tu(/k jmri in it. U’ln.s writer, a very al»lc diie, nayn, “ Wo 
not soon for^/ot the >e<-n»‘. . . . We well re<’ihl(;et how anxiouM Major 
llonaud was to cajdure Fathj)ur Ixil’ore Havelock r* a< hi (i us, it liavin;; Ix-i ri 
reported to ua that it w'ua dch iKh-d unly by a tew iiiulehloek men. 'J’hia was 
prohahly correct at tin* turn*, hut the Numi, witli hin htrj^<* forc(', w'an mareii- 
nij; <low’ii ui>oii it, and had wa- advanced not a .mxiI would have; lived to tell 
the tale; but rrovideuco pri'scrved uh iroin a fate vviiicli at that time would 
have been ruiiious to our power iu India.” 
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cjuno cm luf'iificiii^ly in an (‘xttMulod line, as though eager to 
<‘tK*loso our littlr hand in tlio loiK of a swift destnudion. So 
Ilavadook, as In* wrote, unwilling “to lie ])ear(le(l, determined 
at on(‘e to liringon an acdion.'* ddion tlie truth became miserably 
a])])ar(‘n1 to tlm (‘muny : and in an instant tlicj light of proud 
deiianei‘ ])al''(l iMun^ath tin* astounding disidosiirc. Tlie weak 
<h‘taehm(‘n t, that was (o have been so easily overwlielmed, 
liad smhh'iily grown, as though umhu' tlie liand of Shiva, the 
|)estroyer, into a strong, wt‘ll-(‘(jnip]»ed, well-lnindl(‘d forcH' of 
all arms, advancing to the batth* with a formidable line* of guns 
in tin* (‘(mti'e. Flushed with lh(^ savage memories ot tlie ]»ast, 
ami eagor tor tn sh slaughto]*, these Idocxlhoiinds of the Tsami 
Siihibliad rushed upon th(‘irprey onl}" to find tlnunselves bronght 
faeo t.o face with doadli. Snrpris(‘, disa])pointment, fear, trod 
down ev('n tln^ brutal instincts within tlumi, and the paralysis 
of a gi-eat reaction was upon tlimn. ddio iiglit comnKuicod. Jl 
was seareidy a batth' ; but it was a (Consummate victory. Our 
Ihilicld Titles and our guns would not ])(‘rmit a contlict. ddi(‘ 
service of lli(' Artillery was supm'b. 'riuu’e bad eonn* upon tlu' 
S(MMie a new warrior, oi whom India liad betbre known nothing, 
but wliose naiiu‘ from that day be(‘ame t«u'rild(i to our cnemii's. 
The im])rovis(‘,d battery of wliieli Havelock made sueh sjihmdid 
us(‘ was eomman{h‘<l by Oajitain Maiuhmif tlie Koyal Artillery. 
He had eonu^ I'ound from I’eylon, with a few gunners, but 
witliout, guns; and he liad goiu‘ at oiicte to tin*- front as oin'of 
th(‘ timest Artilliuwmeii in tin* world. The best troops of tlie 
\jina Siihib, witli a strt'iigth of Artilleiy exceeding our own, 
could make no stand against sueh a lire as was opened U]>on 
them.'** Falling back ujam tin* town, with its many enclosures 


* “The eneiiiyV lire sniivt ly touelud ns,” wrote Havelock ; “ours tor tour 
hours ullow<‘(l liim no repose.” “'I wi lvo Ihitisli soldiers were struck down 
1>Y tli(‘ sim and never ro-e auuin. liut our li-jjht was tought Ueitlier with 
inu>lo't nor hayonet or sahre, hat with Kntield lilies and (’auiioii : so wo lost 
no nu n.” d’liis piohahly means no Knropeans; tor Ilavi'lock’s biograj)lier, 
atter (pioling the (ieneral’s (h spatch, say>, witli reterciice to the eon luct ot 
the Irregular Cavalry at lhir> tune, that only twelve tollowed their eom- 
nianding olticer, Lieutenant rallL-.i-r, wlav-o hlind eoiitidence in his men and 
gallant carried him headhm:^ into the midst ot the em*my (at Fatiipur), 

without a glance l.eliiml to as(‘eit.jin it he wire sujjported. Here he was 
<»verp(iwered and knocked olV hi> horse, ami would inevitably have l>e(‘ii eul 
tt» pieces had he not been re>cmd by the devotial gallantry ot Ins Native 
liisaldar, who sucriticed his own iite in emleavouring to save that ot his 
loader.” 
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(»f walled ,i!;ardens, they ahaudoiicd tlieir gams one after another 
Im oiir exliausl(‘d battalions; and afU‘r one vain rally of tln‘ 
ivhel Ibn’se, which solved th(' vex(‘d (jinjstion ol* tln^ nnworthi- 
iit ss of ralliser's Irregulars, gave n]) th(‘ contest in desj)air. d'lnni 
ilavelook again lamented his want of (Rivalry; for he could 
not follow 11]), as he wislnul, his iirst brilliant sinaaess ; and more 
of the rebel »Si])ahis esea}H‘d than was ])leasing to thc‘ old soldiei’. 
r.ut he had dom* Ids work well and wjis lliankfnl: thankful to 
l)i^ troops for tlnur gallant. S(U‘viea^s ; thankful to tlu‘ Alndghty 
I’rovidencc; that had given him tlie victory; and ])roud of tlui 
L;r«‘at national charactc!* which was now so nohly reasserting 
itself.'* It was the Iirst heavy l)low struck at thi‘ ])ri(h.! of the 
( JKUUV in that part of tin* (M)Uu^l*^'. d'lie glad tidings wtu’o 
leeeived with exultant delight, in (^very lioust^ and l)ungalovv 
in the (-ountiy. In dm* tinu* I’higlaiul caught iij) the j)a‘.an ; 
and the name of Havelock was written at the eoriu'i’s of our 
stri'cts, on the sidi's of our ])ul)li(^ (ton\a‘yan(u\s, and on the sign- 
hoards over our houses of jiuhlic entertainment. | 


bath})ur was given up to ])lundei-. ]t. was a guilty — a blood- 
stained city. A few we(‘lvs ludbre it. had ris(Ui in 
rebellion. And now the mark of a just r(‘t ribution 
NNas to be set u])on it. 'J’lu‘ stoiy may be bibdly 
t'bl in this place, ddie 'rreasury-guard (consisted of some sixty 
"]• seventy fSipahis of tin* htli beginnmt. About, the. end ol’ 


* See Havcleehts ( )nler <ii‘ Thank-' is>ne(l le xt day In tin* Irnaps under Ids 
<'nlnuiaiid, ill whieli lie attrihiite.s llie viel,<»r\, with a sort of ( 'rnin welliau 
ni.iiiN -sidedness, “ to the lire of Jhiti^li A i tdler\, e\e< edin;^ in jiipidily and 
j»reei^ion all Unit the lJr.,a:adi(n has eVi r \Mtnease-<l in his iiui short, earee.r ; to 
tile j)()wer of the lOidield rith- in Itrili.-'h hands; to iiiitisli pluck, that great 
quality which has surviva d the vieis^itieles of the hour ami gained iiilcuiKily 
irnm tile crisis; and to tin* Idessuig of Almighty (tod on a most righteous 
eaii.se — the cause, of justice, liuinaidty, truth, and good governiiient in India.” 

■f It app(-‘ai> troiii Taiitia d'ojii’s iianativa', whudi on sm h a point as thi.s 
niay Ik; trusted, that the Sijadiis weie anxious that the Nana should 
:iee.')iiip;iny tlieni to Falhpur. d’he* Nana nru.-.<Ml,’' he .said; I and the 
Nana riMiiaitied at Kunhjtiir, and .sent Ja wula-l^irshad, liis agiuit, along with 
them to Fat]i])ur.” dika Singli, the *Jnd (’avalry (jJeiieral, aeeomjianiiMl him. 
l ie- Allahahiid IMaul.ivi, aFo apfiears to lm\e hee.ti with the Nana’s party at 
tins lime. ( )iie of the ^\itm s.''es, wlio.«?e di‘]>ositions liavi- been juddihlied hv 
tdlomd Williams, wlani a.-ked, *• Who e<muii.uided at the battle of Falhpur ?” 
unsweiad, “I myself saw J'lka i?iiigh, tlie (ieiieral, and tiie Alhihaha I 
Maulavi and Jawala-Farshad, going olf to command. Many others went— 
t-Uiall fry of leaders.” 

V<.)L. II. 


T 
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May, a largo (letachment of the ofJth, Homo sawurs of the 
2t»(1 Cavalry — hotli of ^vhich ivgiiiK'iits were tli(‘n fast soethiug 
into n‘JK'lli(ni at Katihja'ir — airivcd at Fat]i])ur with treasure 
froni liandah, and ])aHsed on to Allaiial»ad. Wljut dark hints 
and snjjgost ions may have p.assed lictw(a‘n tlu^m can never ho 
known. N<» gr<‘af uneasiness was tla^n felt hy the European 
r(‘sideMts. d’lM* tem]»er of' tin* j»(‘op](‘ did not seem to differ 
mneli from wliat it laid ])e(‘n iii m<»r(‘ (juiet times, and public 
husim ss went on from day to day in the old groove^ witliout 
internipt ion. 

'I1je ('liief (’ivil ( tffKter at Eath]>nr was ]\lr. Robert Tudor 
I’lielo'r, tin* Judge. Ib^ was a brother of the ( Vminiissioner of 
I'Janaras. 'riiei'c w(‘i’e sonu' strong r(‘S(‘mblances ])etween them. 
I)ot.h W(‘r(' devout Christian men, (‘ariu^stly and (‘onseientiously 
t r(‘ading' the ap]»ointe(l path of official duty. People s])oke of 
Henry d'ueker as an enthusiast ; but th(‘ enthusiasm of Robert 
ihieker h;»d Ix'en rous<‘d to a still higher ])it(‘h by the intensity 
of his I'digious convict ions, which, ev(‘n froin his schoolboy days 
u]> to tie* piiino of his mature manhood, had beini striking 
deep('i’ and di'oper root, in spit<‘ of all tin* discou]*ag(un(‘nts and 
distractions of P.asteru life. At the. {‘utranci* to Fatli])iir he 
had ei'('cl(‘d four ])illars of stoiu', on two of whieli wen‘ (mgraved 
the Toll ( onimandmeuts, in Pi'rsian and Hindi, and on the 
others, in tlie same charactm's, scriptural texts containing the 
ossen('(‘ of th(‘ ( Jiristian faitli. Tluu'e tli(‘y stood, that h(^ who 
ran might read, ]n’oelaiming to Hindus and Midianimadans the 
ohm'ished eretal of tin' Faringhis ; l)Ut no man (hd’aeed or insulted 
tlK'in. And tin* good Jndg'(‘ madt* no disgiiisi' ot' Ids (dfurts to 
convert the ]u*ople ; hut. still no man molest('d him. Jlis kind- 
ness and liln'rality secun to have emhaired iiim to all classes. 
They saw that he Avas just and g(‘ntle ; meredful and self- 
denying; and that he taught lessons of love hy tlu*, ])raetice of 
his daily life. Jn vt'iy literal trutli, Jn‘ was wliat the Natives 
of India, often in <*xagg(*rate<l language, call a “ }K)or niairs 
provider.” Wlu'rever misery was to he found, his lielping hajid 
was present, ddie di'stitute ami the sick were his (‘hildren, in 
the absiuu'e of those endeared to liim by the temlerest tit'S. For 
lie was a husband and a father; but his family at this time 
were in Enghind ; and when the day <^)f trouble came he rejoiced 
that he stood alone. 

The storm burst on the ‘Jth of June. The tAvo great waves 
of reKdlion, the one from Allahabad, the other from Kanlipiir, 
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met here with overwhelminn; foree. llimtiis ami Muham- 
madans rose against us; the latter, as ev(u*, with ^ 

th(‘ more cruel violence. The roving hands of 
Sij^ahis and Sawars and esca])ed p:;aol -birds, wlio wau'e iloodinj:; 
tli(^ siirroundini!; districts, wholly disorganised (nir poli(a> ; and 
what was said to be a Muhammadan conspiracy was liatelied 
in the ver^^ lieart of the city. Then tlie danginous (dasses 
seem to have bubbled up, and there w(U'(‘ tlie usual orgies of 
erim<‘. The Treasury was plunder<‘d. Tlie prison-gati's were 
broken open. The Kecord-oili(a‘- was burnt down. Otiier ])ublic 
offices were condemned to tlie same desl iiiction. ddie Mission 
])remises weni attacked. And wlnui tlu^ Ihirojieaii community 
gath(‘red togetlnu' in a barricaded house resolved lliai it would 
be utter madness to nunain any longer at Fathpnr, for all 
authority Avas gonc‘, all hope of maintaining .any longer a 
seaublance of Government uttiudy de])art(Ml, tla^y bd't the station 
by the light of lilazing bungalows, and sallied forth to iiml 
themselves “amidst a perfect dacujuerie oi‘ tli(‘ surrounding 
villag(^s.”* Hut they made their way across tlu^ damnah to 
Bandah and w(‘re saved. 

One Englishman stood fast. ()n(‘ Englishman (amid not be 
induc(‘d to (piit Ids ])ost, whatever might be tlu^ jierils which en- 
vironed liim. As long as th<*re was a pnlsi*. of lile in liis body, 
Robert Tm^kor believed that it was his duty to gi v(3 it t,o the Gov- 
ernment whi(d] he serv(3d. Throiiglumt the day he had beam most 
active in his endeavours to sujijiress crimes and t,o rosUn'o ord(jr. 
Unlike his brother Henry, wlio liad never final a. shot in Ids 
life, or earriial a more formidable weajion tlian a riding-wliij), 
the Fatlipur Judge armed liimself, mounted his Jiorse, ami went 
out against the enemy, with a few horseimm at, his bjuik. He 
left some rebels dead in the streets, and cairied back with him 
some wounds upon his person. f His countrymen, when thc^y 
turned their backs oti Eathjiur, left him in the Kac^hahri, 
still hoping against hope that he might wcaither l,he storm ; 


* Mr. Sliercr to Mr. Choster, .Inia* 11), 1S.")7. IMS. 

t Mr. Clivo Buyl(;y, in hd Alialia])ud roport, says : “ If is unjwsHiMo not to 
admire, however much it uiiLclit he roLOi d, tie* heroic devotion of the Into 
Mr. Tuck(;r; nor is it much u mutter of womh r that liis e.(,iKiiict and his 
personal prowt.'ss (Mr. d’ucker, was, 1 heli<‘Vc, more than once woinuh'd early 
Jn the day) actually succeeded in preserving", for a tew Jiours Ion g(*r, some show 
of order.’* 


J 
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iunl liclit'viii”' iliiit, if this liy (loil's I’rovidcnci! More denied 
to liiiu, il, was his duty aliki^ to (iud anil Man to die at his 
j'ost. 

issiKt Avas soon (l(‘t<* 7 'inin(‘(l. What followed tlie (lr]>artiiro 
of Ids eouiitryiiieii is Imt ohsearol y hiiowii. Of lh(‘ one patent, 
inisi'rahlo fact, tliat liolx'i't 'I’lickcr was kilhal, tlieia* Avas never 
a nioinent's donht. The stnry ran that at the la-ad of the 
j\l nlia iimiadaii conspiracy, oi- if not at its very li(‘art, Avas a 
wclhknoA\'n Naliv(‘ functionary' I )epnty-Mai;’istrate hv ofliec' — 
1 1 i iv nia t - rdla li hy nani<‘. lie had reccivt'd j^a’cat hciK'tits from 
Air. 'rncKei', avIio had fiiil faitli in tin' liian ; and for some tinu^ 
it w as lielicved tliat Mnsalimin ti-<-achery and ineratitnd(‘ liad 
eidminated in tlic crownini;' erinn* of tliis man's life. “ Toor 
'riickcr,” wrot(‘ AIi-. Sherm-, tin* ]Mac;istrat(‘ of Fath]»iir, to 
< 'ojiimissioner (diestci*, “was sh(»t hy 1 1 ikmat-ul lali’s orders, he 
himsi'lf reading out the Koran Avhilst tlie euns Aveni lired. A 
Nativt‘ t’hristian, ,)os»*j»h .Manuel, a H(‘i'v;int of mine, Avas 
jirestuit wlnui ihis took plane. " Hut many still donht, if llu‘y 
do not wholly discrcfli; , m uch that has Imsui said of Hi k mat-ullah 
Khan. Il(' mi^■ht ha\'e saved his Ixmel'aeto]', hut did not. 
l\‘rhaps h(‘ went with the stream, not havine* eoiiraei* to op]>os(‘ 
it. 'Die eiimeiuay have Imm u hut ne;;ative. Hut History does 
not donht that th(‘ f'athpiir .ludi;'e sold Ids lite deaidy on the 
roof of th(' Kaehahi'i. l»esoluttdy and iiereely lie stood at hay, 
loadine- and tiiinL;’, loadine- and liidne;, until lu' liad shot down 
many of his assailants. It is said tliat lui Avas not ovm'eoiuo at 
last until th(‘ insureents had tiriMl tiu‘ K.aehahri. And so tlic 
i]ui(‘t (diristiaii dude'(‘, so imadv and mercit'ul in tijiie of peace, 
e’ivine- unto (A'sar the thini;s that avcuv (kesar's, I’ose in the 
Jiour of Avar to tin' nohlcst Indehts of lieroie daring, and died fur 
the (lovernment that he had serAaMl. 

ddicre AV('i\' some, howevi'r, even in that guilty city, Avho 
vic'wed with horror and indignation tho munlcr of the good 
Judge. And as the rutlians were returning from the Kachahri,. 
ri'joieing in their ermd work, tw'o Hindus met them, and openly 
reviled tlu in for slaying so just and righhaius a man. Had he 
not always ht‘en the friend of tin* jioor y Hut the murderers 
wau’e in no mood to he rehiiktal. Furious liefore, they were 
infuriated to a still liightu’ pitch hy these reproaches. So they 
fell upon the Avitnesses and sleAv them. 

In Havelock's camp there aa’us at this time one of the civil 
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ofVicors who had (‘scu|H‘d, inoro than a month heforo, from 
Fathpiir. ]\lr. SIuoti*, tlu* .Ala^istrato, after many adventures, 
]ia»l made ]iis way to Allalia])ad, and Jiad thtuiee 
iiiarclied upwards ^vit]| 1 army.* For 

liv(‘ we(‘ks anareliy and eonfusion liad rei^aied 
tlironn'Iiout th(‘ district. 'Flie antluudty ol“ (lie 
Niina Siihil) hail heen nominally r(‘e()i;misi‘d, hut in (ruth 
lliere was scarcely any smuhlanei^ (d ( (ovio nmeiit. Fv(‘r^■ 

man stood U]» lor liimsell, lakiiiL;' and ki'cjuii'j,' what ]i(‘ could. 
Aloni; (he line o( Havelock's march, hlnu-er ohscj-ved (he. 

si-nilicant symhols of a, widespread desohdion (ellini;- after- 
wards the story ot what h(‘ saw in one ol (he hest o( (hose 

admiiahlii oflicial narra(iv(‘s thioui;h which many of our ioio 
most civilians have doia,' so much (or hiH(oiieal trulh. ‘‘IVIany 
ol 1 lnM’illao;es,” he Avro(e, “had iieeii hurid. hy ihi' wayside, and 
liuinan hoin^’s tluu’i* wm’c none (o lx* si'cii. . . . Tin* swamjis on 
eilhci* side, ot (lie road : th(‘ hlackened ruins of hid.s, now 
lurdior didac.cd liy weatlHU* stains and mould ; the uKer ahsciico 
ot all sound that could indicai(*- (he }*r(*S(U)e(> of human life, or 
(he t‘ni[>loyment of Iniman industry, such sounds Ixun^- usurped 
hy th(i croaking of fro;.;s, the shrill* ]iipe of (he cicala, and (ho 
under-lnim ot the thousand win^-ixl ins(‘c(s cn^emh'rcd liy the 
damp and luait ; tin* otlimsivi^ simdl of (Jie neem-tj-ces ; (he 
occasional taint, in the air from suspended bodies, u])on which, 
heiorc our viuy eyes, the loathsoiiu^ ])i^ of tln^ ei>untry was 
ent^aeaxl in teastini;'; all tln^sc thint;'s ajipf'.alin^ to our dilfei’cnt 
senses, comhined to call up such ima;i;es of desolation, and lilack- 
ness, juid Avoe, as tew', J shouM think, wlio \\aue, juesent \va>uld 
ever foj-get.’' f And tiuw in the city itself were silenc;e and 


* Mr. tVillock lunl J^niie ou, as civil edierr, witli ItiaiiOid’s di'taclimeiit. 
lie had hecii very aetivc iluriii;^ thi^ c,ri-is at Allulnihad, niid hotli then and 
afterwxriLs had proved liiiuself, in conflict with tli«*. eneniy, to ho a galiunt 
.soldier. • 

t The otlier aid* of the jdeturtr bhould, in fairne.s.s, also he given. Jii tla- 
iollowing we see so/ac of tiic phcnoitjen.t of iJie gn at revolt against civilisa- 
tion wliieh pi t ccdi'd (lie ndrilnU ion wljose jjj.inifcsIatiijiiH arc d(‘.M*rihed in |,)jc 
text: Day by day,” says a writer in the C<i/ru(in. y/ere ar, “as we niarehed 
along, wc had amjdc evident* of tlie certainty with whicli the Asiatic liad 
<lctcrinincd to tear ns out of tiii* land, loot and branch ; the nnliiing 
nialignity whicli had. not content wilii murder and mutilation, burned our 
(>uugalow.s and dc.sccratcd our cbnrclies oidy as an Asiatic can desiderate, wi; 
had witnessed, Imi we ^ca^cely (cxpi.-eleil what we saw in passing along* thi; 
road. There wa.s satisfaelory evidence that tlio genius of the re-vidt \n^is to 
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Holitndo BCJircclv l(‘.ss iinpniHsivo Jiiid Kigiiifirant. Tlie streets 
were d(;Herted ; hut. tliere wore of ri‘e(‘rjt liu])itatioii. Ill 

tli(i HliopH and lious(‘S inueli wealth of’ jiluiider was left, which 
could not hr rein<iv(‘d lii tiiiH‘ hy the aft’ri^hted owners heyond 
lh(5 r(*aih of the des])oih rs. So now our boldiiu’s, English and 
Siklis, w('ir let loose u]K>n the ]daee, and Ixhore the day was 
spoilt it had heen sa(;ked. Next morning, when tlie column 
moV(‘d on, th(‘ Sikhs were hd’t hidiind, Hushed with dtdight at 
tlie tlioiiglit that to tinun had heen entrusted the congenial 
task of set ting fire to tin* town. 

On the loth of duly, Ilavehx'k, having on the preceding day 
dismounte<l and disarmed the, Irregular (Rivalry, 
whose treacln'ry was iimhmiahhs again came in 
July If,. front (jf tin* mn‘my. d'ln‘y had ])osted thems(*lves 
in strength at the village of Aong, xvith something 
of' an int r(‘mhment. in front, and on either think some Availed 
gardens, thickly studded Avith trees, Avhieh aiforded serviceabh* 
shelU'r to their musketeers. Hut no supt^riority of numhers or of 
position could (‘ualde them to sustain tin* rt‘sistless rush of tin* 
English. \h*i’v soon they Aven* st*en in confused flight, strewing: 
tln^ ground as they tied Avilh all tln^ abandoned imjiedimenta of 
tlnur eanij> tt*nts, stor(‘S, carriage, and munitions of Avar. Hut 
the cost of that morning’s suce(‘ss Avas indeed heaA’y. For one 
of tin* best soldiers in tin* Hritish cam]) was lost to it for ever. 
Major iieiiaud, Avho had charged at the head of the Madras 
Fusilii*rs — his beloved ‘‘ijambs” — Avas carried mortally 
Avound(*d to tin* n*ar. Those Avho kneAV him best de])lored him 
most ; but the grief Avhieh arose Avhen it Avas afterAvards knoAvn 
that he Avas (h'ud Avas not confined to his old comrades of th(* 
(’oast Army. He iiad alr(*ady earned an Indian re})utation. 

The ilay’s Avork Avas not then oA-er. A few miles beyond the 
Aullage of Aong was a riAmr to be crossed, knoAvn 
IVindii iS’adi. It Avas but a streamlet in coni- 
])aris(Hi Avith the (Jangos, into Avhich it floAA^ed. 
Hut the July rains had already rendered it swollen and 
turbid ; and if the bridge by Avhich it Avas crossed had been 


destroy ev( rvthii)g tliiit coiiUl j)(>>.siblv ri'iniiid ' lu* of bkigkind or its civilisa- 
tion. Tlu‘ te]c^rii|>h wires were eat nj), strewing the ground, and in some 
iustano<‘s carrit d off, the telegra])h }>osts were dug out, the huugalows burnt, 
uiid the ])oor unoffending milestones, so useful even to themselveB, but still 
laigiish, were defaced, and in many insbinces destroyed.’* 
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dentroyed hy tlie tjiieniy, Ilavolock’s progress would Lave Leen 
most disastrously retarded. So, when his st‘outs told him 
that the enemy w(U'e rallying, and were about to blow up tlie 
bridge, he roused his m(?n, exhausted us they wen?, and ealh'd 
upon tiiem for anew effort. ISobly responding to the call, they 
]»ushed tt)rward with unexpectt?d ra])idity. It was a two ho\irs’ 
march to tin* bridg(‘-head under a tierce sun ; but our weary 
peo})le carried tlie energies of victory witli them to the banks 
t)f the Ihindii Nadi. The em?my, strengthened by reinforce- 
ments wliicli had come in fresh from Kanli[)ur, under Bala 
Bao, the brother of tlie Kami, wi‘re intren(;hed on tlie other 
side with heavy guns, which raked the bridge. But. IMaude’s 
battery was s(»on brought into action ; and a favouralile bend 
of the rivt!]' enabling him so to plant his guns as to take the 
enemy in tlaiik, he pouriid such a stream of Shrapnel into them 
thal they were bewildered and paralysed, and, some say, broki? 
their s]»onge-staffs in despair. They had undermined Bn? 
bridge-head, and had hoped to blow the whoh^ stnictun? into 
the air befuie the English couhl cross the river. I>ut thm’c wan 
liot a cotd head or a steady hand among them to do this work. 
And the Fusiliers, under Major Stephenson, with an expression 
on their stern faces not to be misunderstood, swejit across the 
bridge, and juit an end to all fear of its destruction, ddien the 
rest of Havelock's force accomplished the ])assage of the river, 
and pushed on with their faces towards Kanlijuir, weary and 
exhausted in body, but sustained l>y the thought of the coming 
retri bution. 

They did not then know the worst, d’he crowning horror of 
the great tragedy of Kanhpur was yet to come. 

On the afternoon of that loth of July, Dundu riniHajlm*. 

I'ant, Niina Sahib, learnt that Havelock’s army 
had crossed the lYindii Kadi, and was in full march upon Ijis 
capital. The messenger who brought the evil tidings was Bala 
Kao himself, with a wound in liis shoulder, as jiroof that lie had 
done his best. It might be that there was a coming end to 
the short-lived triumphs of the new lYsliwu. What now was 
to be done? Tlie chief advisers of the Kami Sahib were, dividisd 
in opinion, d hey might make a stand at Bithur, or form a 
junction with the rebel force at Fathgarh, or go out to meet 
the enemy on tin.* road to Kanhpur. The last course, after 
much confused discussion, was adopted, and arrangements were 
made to dispute Havelock’s advance. TJic issue was very 
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<U)iil)tful ; l>iM, as ali<‘a(ly sai<K tli(‘ iniulity roTiqiiorors of Kaliri- 
]iur liad OIK* iiKK'e vi(‘t(jry In t:;aiii. Tlu'y eoTild Hlaiii^lit(n’ IIk' 
iaiolish ]>risoiit*is. So, AviK'lhor it AV(‘r(‘. in ra^e, or in fi^ar, or 
in tlio ’wanlniinoss nf‘ Itosfial onirlty : Mliotlior it ^v<‘r(‘ l)i‘li(‘V('d 
that IIk* laiulish won* ad vaiioiiijj; only to n'souo tlu^ jirisoio'rs, 
ainl 'vvniild Inrn hark on ]H*arin;i; tlial tla'y w(*r(‘ (load: wIh^iIk*!* 
it won* llKHiylit tlial as no talcs can )k* told hy tin* (hiad, the 
total aiiniliilat inn (iftlK* oa|>1 iv(*s would ]>n*v(*nt tin* i(l(*ntilicat ion 
oi’ tin* aroli-ollondors on lli(* day of n'trilaition ; wln'thor 1ho 
fon! (h siyn had its hiidh in tin* (h‘]dhs of tin* Nana’s hlaok 
lioarl, (»]• was pi-oni] »l (‘d, hy oik* still hlaokc*!’, tin* ord(*r Wfnit 
forth foi’ the niassaoia* ol* the women and children in the 
]h'))ii;a]h. d'ln* mis(‘i‘ahh‘ h(*rd of h(*l]doss victims linddhal 
lo;^(*t lior in thoso narrow ]*()oms w(‘n* to Ik* kilh'd. W'liat fol- 
lowed is host told in tlu* tow(‘^t and simjilest, words. dlK‘!‘c 
wo]'(* Ihnr or live men anion tin* ca]>tivos. ddiosiMvc're hron^ylit. 
forth and killed in tin* |)ros(*not* of tin* N.in;i Siihih. ddion a 
jiarty of Sijiahis was told oil', and instructed to shoot tin* 
woiiK'n and ehildirn thronixh lln* doors and windows of tln ir 
])iison Ik tns(*. Some soldi«‘ilv instincts se( in jo ha\a‘ survived 
in tin* breasts (d’ th('S(* iiK'n. 'ria* task was too liideous for 
thi'ir |K‘rfonnane(‘. 'rin'v tir(*d at tla^ eeilinys of the ehamlx'rs. 

Avork ol' (h'alh, th<‘rel’on*, ]>roe(*(‘ded slowly, if at all. So 
SOUK* hiiteln'i’s w(‘r(* snmnioiK'd from the bazaars stout JMiisal- 
nnins acciistoiiK'd to slaughter : and t wo or three otlu'rs, Hindus, 
from the village's or from tin* Nami's i;*uard, w(‘r(‘ also appointed 
(.*X('cut ioners."^ ddiey AV(*nt in, with swords or lon<^’ knives, 

Seme el'seaiity Hunniiiid.s tins iarident, and })(‘rlia])s it is bottei’ 

that it slieuld be so. ('eleiiel WilliaiHH, te wliese iiivesti^nitiens llislorv 
in se luiieli ind« bit d, says, 'witli resjuet t(» tin- ( videia'c* Ijefere him, tliat, 
“ on nj>)>iea<’liin;: the last and most l(‘rrd>le sci no, all s(‘im iiistiiHdivi ly to 
sbrink trom coiifcssimj: aii\ knowled^K* <»!' so foul and I'arbarons a, (aiim* as tlie 
indiseriminate slans^litc'r ot b(*l|d< ss wona n and inno(*< nt ehildren. Eviden(*(' 
tlmt seems (*lear and si ron;r from the lath (d' May to tlie Mt)j ol'ttuly. suddenly 
ee.^^o>on the fatal dayol tin* latli ofthat moiitJi.’* d'h(*mosl reliable testimony was 
that ol' soim* hnlt'-easti* drummers or band-bo^s. Hut the jjrineijial witness, whoh(' 
narrative is the most ditaihd, and siemin^dy the most aullii‘ntie of all (John 
Fitelult, drumim'r of the Uth Native Inlantry), who stated that he had been 
a i>risoiier with our jieojiU*, was elearly couMet* d o( a direct falsehood in tins 
resjieet ; and it is only wla*re Ids evidem*e was supported by otla rs that it is 
to lu* entirelA tvusbd. It sbotdd 1 m stated here that the male prisoners, shot 
to death on the 15lh of July, ware tbnt* of the ])rinripal ttKj,itives from 
Fnthptrb, and two ineiidM rs of tin* (de<'nuwny f.miiiy. J'he SijaihiJiuardB 
at tlie lhbi;^mrh, who refused to slaugliter the womt'U and ehildren, belonged 
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anioiii; tlio women and (‘liildren, as anioni;* a flo(;k of slieep, and 
with no more (;om])unction, slaslied tluon to death with tho 
sharp steel. 

And there tlie l)odi(‘S lay, some on] 3 Mialf d('ad, all tlirongh the 
niylit. J t was si<!;nili(*antly relat(Ml tliat thi^ slii’i(^ks 
(*(‘ased, hut not tlie groans. X(‘xt morning the (haid 
and the dying wort' In-oiiglit out, ghastly^ with t.lndr still gaping 
wounds, and tlirown into an ad jaccmt w('ll. Sonn^ ot tho (‘hildrtm 
were aliv(‘, almost nnhnrt ; sav(*d, <loii ht less, l)\" tluar low sta-tnr«‘, 
amidst th(‘ (‘los»‘ly'-pa(!k(‘(l massos ot human llesh through which 
tin* l)uteli(‘rs had drawn tlmii* hlad(‘s ; and now' tliny W(‘r(nainning 
ahont sean'd and \v'o7jdrr-stniek, l»eside tlu^ W('ll. toss thesi* 

infantile (‘rn'inii^s, alive or <h^ad, into the im])rovisi;d e,(‘m(‘t.(*ry, 
already" ii(*arl\" (^hoked-fnll, wais a small matt(‘r that eoncerin'd 
hut little tliosf^ who (lid tln^ Aana’s bidding. Ihit Ix'vond this 
wholnsah* killing and buiying, wdiidi sickeauMl tin* w'hoh^ (diris- 
tian world, and rons(*d thiglish manhood in India to a ])iteli of 
national hatr(*d that, took Aa^ars to alla^y, tin', ainxbity Nvas not 
]mslied. ddn*. I'eli inmn'ii Is oi‘ (*rnelty -- I In* nn n t t(*ra))l(5 shaiin* ■- 
'witli whieli, in sonn* of tin* ehroni(d<‘S (d’ th(( day, this hideous 
niassacrt*. was attcinhid, w’cuAi but fictions of an (‘xe.itc^d imagi- 
nation, too R'adil}^ believ(‘d wdthout jmjuiry and (*ir(mlal<*d 
w'ithont thought. .Noin* wa*r(^ juutilated — none wa*n‘. dis- 
(loiK)ured. Tlu're was nothing ina-ded to aggrayat(j tin*. nak(*d 
horror of tho fact that some two liundiaMl ('liristian wamu'U and 
children w'ere hacked to d(*atlj in tin* course of a lew hours.* 

to th(* dill K(‘fj;iiii( nt from Allaliiibad. 'I'Ik* Xatui is staled to liave Ix'ca .so 
inoeiiHed by thoir (*oiidiiet that he threatened to l)lo\v th('ni from |j:;niis. 

d'hi.s i.s stated, in the most nmjnaliliisl manner, by tlx* otiieial fun('.tif)n- 
arie.s, who iiiado tlie most dili^iMit in<inuieH into all the circumHtanei'.s of tin- 
uiassaeres of June and July. Mr. Slicrer ami ^Ir. Tbornliill, in tli< ir otliciai 
re])orls, 8peak moat di.siinetly in denial of the assertion tliat onr women had 
heeii inulilatial arid dislioiioured. Colonel Wdliaiie, tlian wliom tlieif^ can he 
no hotter antliority, say« tliat the namt w'areliing and earmst imjniries 
totally disjirove the iinlbiinded asseition, which was at tirst so fre(j[uently 
made and so enrrently believed, tliat personal indignity and dishonour had 
been ellered to our }KH*r Buffering eountry women. 'I’o this if may be a<lded, 
that some of the adiiiiniHtrators of the Mutiny Ih-lief Fund in England took 
irreat jiaiiiH to investigatii eerlain alhiged caseH of mutilation, said to have 
been brought over from India, hut tailed to tra<*k down a Biiigle one. The 
m<).-?t iiuthentiG case of mutilation ^vllh wiiieli J am ae(iuainl('d is one that 
comes to me from Ireland, whilst I am writing thi.s chajitcr. Sane wild 
Iri.^hmen wi'iit into the lioiise of a Mr. (Jonnor, and, taking him for another 
Ilian, agaiii.>t wdiom they liad a grudge, deliberately cut off his iio.se. 
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Then, llim feat aix'(ini]>lisli(!il, tlio Nana Siiliib and liin allies 
jirepared lo make tlieir last stand for the defence 
Kaiiliuiir and ilie I’esli washije On the morn- 
111 ^ of tlie ](lth, UuikIh i uiit weut out hiiiiselt 
with souk; fiv(^ liiousund lueii Horst*, Foot, aucl Artillery — to 
tlispnte Haveloek’s advance. Tlie. ]u)sitioii — some little dis- 
tance to tin* soiitli of l{anh])ur — whit^li lie took u]) was well 
selected; and all t]iidn;j:;h that July morning his lieutenauts 
weie (1 isjjo.siiin' theii’ troops and ])lantine; tlndr guns. i\lean- 
whih?, IlavtJock ami his men, unconscious of the great tragedy 
that, a h‘W hours h(‘fon‘, had hct'ii aetfd out to its close, were 
])ushing on, under a hurning sun, the iu‘rcest that had yet 
shone upon theii* mart’ll. Exhausted as he was by the mid-day 
heats the English soldier toiled on. sustained by the tliought 
that he miglit still rescue from destruction the two hundred 
wouKUi and children ludd in foul durance, by the Nami. dV> 
taint or fail at such a tiiiu* would have been, he thought, 
cowanlict^ and criim*. St», wtsirv ami foot -sore, dizzy beneath 
the vtu'tical rays of the meridian sun, and (->fU‘n tortured liy 
]>arching thii’st, he plodded along the baktal road and panted 
for the (doming eiieountei-. 

d'lu’ hour of noon had j»assed before th(‘ English General 
learnt the trui'. ])osition of the enemy. It was ]>lain that there 
was SOUK’ military skill in the ri’bel cam]), in whosesoever brain 
it might reside ; I'or thv. troops of the Nana ^Sahib were disposed 
in a maiiiu'T wJiieh taxed all the ])ower of the liritish Com- 
mander, who had been studying the art of war all his life. To 
Jlavidock's column advancing along the great high road from 
Allahabad — to the ])oint wlu‘re it diverges into two broad 
thoroughfares, on the riglit to the Kanh])ur cantonment and on 
th(‘ left, th(' ‘‘great trunk,” to Deldi — tlie 8i])ahi forces pre- 
sented a formidable front. Jt was drawn up in tlie form of an 
are, bis<‘cting these two roads, its left, almost resting on the 
Gangi*s, had the advantage of some sio]dug ground, on which 
heavy guns wcue })osted ; whilst its right was strengthened by 
a walhal village with a great grove of mango-trees, which 
affbnied excellent shelter to the rebels. Here also heavy guns 
were ])ost(Hl. And on both sides were large masses of infantry, 
■wdth the 2nd (hvalrv in the rear, tow’aids the left centre, for it 
■was thought that Havelock would advance along the Great 
Trunk lioad. When all this was discerned, it was plain that 
to atlvance upon the enemy's front would be to court a great 
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cania^o of the troops, njxni theoare of which so imich dcjaaidcd. 
Havelock’s I'oriiicr victori(‘s had heiai gained mainly hy tlie far- 
reaeliin^ ]K)wer of tln^ Knhelil Kiiles and the nnerrin<j^ jn'ecision 
of Maude’s guns. l>ut now he had to summon to his aid those 
lessons of warfare - both its rules and its t‘Xceptions wliich lie 
liad heen learning from his youth upwards; and they did not 
fail him in the hour of his need. He rememhered old Frederick 
at Leuth(‘n,'’ and dehouching to tln‘ right, advanc(Ml in open 
column against the emmiy’s left tlank. ddie movtammt had its 
disadvantages, and had lie hiam tin* }>apei -jaalant, wliiidi some 
tlioughl him, lie might not have r<‘Sorled to such a maiiceuvri'. 
Hut its smxess ])roved the efticaey ot‘ the ex(a‘ption. He had 
lully explaiiu'd the intimded moveimmt to his commandcu’s. 
Staieling in th(‘ midst, of them, ]iv had traced in the dust, with 
tin* ]»oint oi his scahhard, the ])lan of opei*a,tions, an<l iia,d con- 
vinci'd himsx'll tliat they thoroughly iimhastood it. dduai thi^ 
order was given for the advance.*; and primed with good liba- 
tions of malt liejuor, the^y inove<l forward in column of sub- 
divisions, the Fusiliiirs in front, along the high road, until th(‘,y 
reached the point of divergence. Fhen the Voluntem- Favalry 
were ordered to mov(‘ right on, so as to engagi*, the attention of 
the enemy and simulate* the advance of the entire force, whilst 
the Infantry and the guns, favoimal by the well-wooihid country, 
moved oil unseen to the right. The J'eint succeeded admirably 
at first. 'J'he (hvalry drew upon themselves tluj emany’s file. 
Hut presently an o])en spac.e betwi'cn the trei.'S reviailed Have- 
lock s designs, and tin* Nana’s guns ojiened upon our advancing 
columns, raking thi* Highlanders and (»4th, not without dis- 
astrous i'fiect. Hut nothing shook the sUiadiness of the advance. 

'i hat hai’dest lesson of all to the Hritish soldier, to reserve his 
lire, had been learnt to perfect ion by these bra ve fellows. 4’ho last 
sub-division having emerged from the wood, th(*y were rajiidly 
wheeled into lim*, and, to the consternation of the enemy, moved 
forward with a rcsoluti^ front and disconcerted the aiTangeuieiits 
en which the Nana had }>rided himself so much and so con- 
fidently relied. Hut the native legions had strong faith in the 
efhcacy of their guns, which oiUmatched our own in immhor 
and in weight of metal. At that time we could not make 
fitting response, for Maude’s battery was struggling through 
ploughed fields, and his draft-cattle were sinking exhausted by 
the way ; and even when they came uj), these light fiehi-pioces, 
worked as well as guns wore ever worked, could but make 
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filight imprcsKiiiii on tlic. lieuvy orduaiice from tlio Kiinlipur 
iiia^aziiic. 

-For a littlo Hpa(;( 3 , llK^rcfore, tin* Si[»ii]ii8 exiiltocl in tlio pre- 
])()n(l(*ranc(‘ of tlicir Art illorv-lin*, ami between tlie booinin<:;s ef 
ilie ; 2 ^mi.s \v< i(‘ lioard llic joyous soniids oi’ military bands, strik- 
intc '^tb-rin<j; Tialionai tunes, as tanobl by Fnji^lisli liand- 

mastors, and, as tlion^b in moekory, s(dectin^’ those with tlie 
j^reatosl dojitli ol' Ibiylish sentiniont in tlnun. It was a dii'e 
mistak(‘. As bo ean< 2 ,lit tb(5 faniiiia]* sounds of ‘M’bc'er, boys, 
ohom* ! ” t 1 h^ laoi‘ ol tho Ilritisb soldier sc'ttlcd tluwn into that 
stern, eoni]tr(‘ssed look, when the ri^id jaw tells bow tin' teeth 
ar(‘ eb iielied and tin* ninseles strung;, and tbe lu'art is bal’d as a 
stone. d’be liattle now was to 1x3 won by tin' ]»lnek of the 
Fnelisb Infanti’y. It was not a nnnib(‘r ol “mere niaeliiucs 
that Havelock was nr< 2 ;in^* ibrw'ard, but so many indixddual 
men with i;'i’('at. in^arts in their bosoms, evcny om‘ badiji^- as if 
]i(‘ ba<l a jieisonal wrone,’ to redress. d'b(‘ awihl work of eh ars- 
ine; heavy e;uns, well served by ex])erienee(l <j:;nnners, wais mjw 
to b(' eomiiH'iieed ; and t b(‘ II i^eblandeis, le I by t ’olonel I lamilloJi, 
took tin* (lost ol' bouonr, and were tlie iij’st to cliaj'i;!'. Tbe 
slirill sounds of llu* ]>ibioeb from tin* ba^-pipes in tbe rear 
seemcil to send tbem ail foi'ward as Avitb tin* force of a catapult, 
d'lic I'lisli of tbe killed sohbb'js, witb tludr lixed bayomds, 
clu’crinu,’ as tbey went, was wiiat no Jsi]»abi force could wdtli- 
stand. Strone’ly (losted as the <;'nns were in a availed viila^r;‘e, 
villaL;(‘ and <;nns wcu’e soon canied, and tberc* w'as an (uid to tiie 
stn'iigth of tbe emany's bd't. 

'The* Sijiiihi tr<M)ps tied in confusion — some alon^‘ the Kanh])ui’ 
road, otln'i’s towards tin* cenlT’(‘ of their position, wben^ a Jieavy 
howitzer was jiosted, behind whieli lor a, wbih‘ they rallied. 
Idien* was mon* woik tlieii foi* tiie Ih’itish Infantry. A lew' 
minutes aft<‘r their tirst eraml rusli lln^y had ”;at]iered breath, 
and fallen again into tirderly array, d'hen Havelock eballengial 
them a second time with a hwv of those spirit-stii'i’ing Avords 
Avhich, from the li]»s of a tnisted gtmeral, are as strong drink to 
tlu' W(‘ary soldier, and (‘very man h'lt invigorated, and eipial 
to any Avoi’k liefore liim. d'be Higldandi'is rc'sponded wdth 
a die* r, and, followed by tlie bdth, flung themselves on the 
trenchant howdl/i r and tiic village wdiieh enclosed it, and again 
tho Inirst was iri’csistible. The gun was ca}»tured, and th(i 
village w as cleared. 

For, just at this critical moment, tho little body of Volunteer 
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( 'avalry, composed mainly of Eii^lisli oflioers, a])peare(l ii])oii 
Ok* scciio, iluslied witli a nobli' enthusiasm, resolute and 
dauntless, determined to show with tlieir Hashing sahn^s what 
Ihev eouhl do ai2;ainst any odds. N(‘ver was there a more Ina’oic 
ehari;(*. !t was tJio ehar<*(^ of* hut iM^liteen. (\a[)tain Harrow 
led it. And amoni!; those wlio wc'iit into action was Cajdaiu 
Ih'atson, who laid Ihh'Ii strue-k down hy idiolera, and ANdio was 
jtowerh'ss tn sit his horse; Imt, ilyiiii!; as he was, lie could not 
consmit to lose his ehanct; of takinii; his ])art in tin' i;*read act of 
ret rihutioii. So he ])hiced himself U]»on a tumhril and Avas 
earrii'd into action, and as dear life Avas ]»assi ni;’ away from him, 
his failim;- Insirt pulsi'd Avith <;rea t thi-ohs of victoiy. ddie sahrcs 
of tin' Ihyhteen Avere less bright and sliarp afti'r tiny had 
(‘nconnti'i’rd the ('nemy. ^Vhen tln'y drew I'ein, diminished in 
numlx'rs Ibr horsi's and riders had bi'cn shot down tlni 
hootmen of the Hritish Army saluted thi'in Avith a rin^in;^; 
eln'er : and the (ieneral ai;ain and a^'ain crii'd, “Well done! 

I am proud to command you!” It. was this body of “(umt.h'man 
\’olunteers,” in Avhieli tin' “ Ha yard of the Indian Army” 
.lames Dutram — I'elt it, a month afterwards, a high ])rivilege to 
• nlist, will'll he might havi? comnninded the Avdioh^ of the fona.',. 

Wdiilst the (Rivalry Averc', thus (aivi'ring 1 liemsidA'i'S Avith 
glory, tin' Jnfantry SAec]>t on to tin.' enemy’s right, wln'ni t.wo 
more guns avi'T’o ])oHti!d, and carried them with tin' ii’resistibh? 
aJ'doiir that taki's no denial. Hut. tin' ein'iny, having found 
fresh sln'ltt'r in a AAmoded villagaa rallii'd with some shoAV of 
vigour, and ])oured a In'avy tin* into our liin'. Wiaary and 
<‘.\haiisted as our ])eo])h^ wt'.i'e, tln'y lunl l(»st none of tin*, grand 
enthusiasm, Avhieh madi' ('Vi'ry man a giant ; and when tin'- calm 
clear void? of the? (f(?neral was heard, iinpiiring who Avould tak<? 
that Aullage, the JJiglilaiiders boumh'd forward, as il* they had 
iK'wly come into action, and tin' ri'st n?s])ond('d with like alacrity 
to the ap])eal. Again the Sipahi host were sw(?pt out of their 
cover, and seemed to be in full retreat upon Kanlqiiir, as though 
the day Avere (^iiite lost. Hut there Avas yet om? more stand to 
be made. As gun after gun Avas (lajhured by tin? rush of our 
Infantry, still it seemed ever that mon? guns were in r(?serve, 
I'ar-reaching and Avell-S(?rved, to deal out (h?ath in our ranks. 
Hafiled and beaten as he Avas, the Nana Sahib Avas resolute to 
make one more stand. He had a twenty-four pounder and tAvo 
smaller guns ])lanted upon the road to the Kanhpur cantonment, 
from Avhich fresh troops had come pouring in to give new 
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stniiigth to the defences. It wjie tlie vory crisis of the resliwu’s 
fate. (\)iiBcious of this, Ik* tliivw all his individual energies 
into tlie work heforii liiui, and tried what jKU’sonal encourage- 
jnent (M^uld do to stiiimlat<i his troo])s. And ho flashed his 
gaudy ]>res(UK!(‘ on Ills ]K‘0{)le in a last convulsion of courage 
and a last ctfort of resistance*. 

Foj* tluire was at this inoiiient a ])aiisei in our onward o])era- 
tieujs. ddic gn*at tidal wave of Hritisli coiujiu^st s(*enie<l for 
a inonn'iit to hei receding. Our gun-hullocks were utterly 
(*xhausicd hy tlie da\''s work, and could not luang our artillery 
to the iron!. Our Infantry sohlicus, not h^'-s jihysically ex- 
haust (ul, though wondenfully sustained ]>y the strong humanity 
Avithin tlnun, we re* lying down, ])artly to rc'st,, ]iartly to escape 
the tt‘aring lire of t he (‘in'iny. As thi'y lay on the ground, they 
lieard exultant noises in tlie enemy's camp. The clanging of 
the cymhals, tlu* slirill blasts of tla^ hugl(*s, and tin* roll of the 
drums lu‘ard betw(a‘n the intervals of the artillery tin*, told 
tliat tlK'n^ was unwonted excitenu^nt in tin* Si])}ihi ranks. It 
sounded like- a boast and a m(*naee : and it lilledAvitli fresh fury 
the br(‘asts of our Avi^aiy troojis. Sights ibllowed sounds 
ra]udly. ddauv was tin* busth* of a hostile advance*. ddie 
Infantry w(‘rc mo\'ing forward. Tlu* Oavalry wen* s])r(*ading 
tlumiselves out as tlumgh to swooj) down u]>on our litt le body of 
fighting men and to encompass tlu‘m with swift distruction, 
whilst the guns continued to pour forth their round shot in an 
almost unintt‘rmittcnt stream. To the cpiick (‘\eof the (leiieral 
it then ajipeari'd that tluTc was not a mom(*nt to be lost. So lie 
called upon his num to risi* ; and they leajied at once to their 
ft*(‘t, stirred almost to madness by the taunts of the enemv. 
One more rush, and the victory, like those which had goiu* 
before, would be (uimplete. 

Then Havelock’s eyes were gladdened by a sight whicli 
seemed to be a glorious res])onse to all the dreams of his youth 
and all the prayers of his manhood. Tlui Infantry ])re])ared to 
advanci* right U])on the death-dealing battery of the enemy, 
the (Hth Foot, led by ]\lajor Sterling, in front. At this moment 
the Oeneral's aidi^-d(^-cam]> — “ the boy Harry ” — wheeled his 
horse ixuind to the centre of the leading regiment, and rode 
straight u]>on the muzzle of the twenty-four ])ouiider, whose 
round shot had now kxm su})]danted by grajie, which was 
making deadly gaps in our advancing column. It was a 
moment ol rapture to the white-haired Amteran, compensating 
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him for all disappointments and delays, for all nnjiiRt snpor- 
sessions, for all })rofessional discouragement, when lu^ saw that 
last hattei y carried and knew that his son was sale. Hie wm'k 
was well nigh done, when four guns of jMaude’s hattery (iaiuo 
up to complete it. A terrific fin^ was ojauied upon t]i(‘ heaton 
enemy, who were soon in confuseil flight ; and, after suc.h a 
day’s tigliting as might have tried to tli(‘. utmost the powers of 
the best troojis in tlie best of climates, tliey bivouacked at 
nightfall two miles from Kanh))ur, (‘vauy man too weary to need 
a })illow and too thirsty not to relish (‘vcui a draught of dirty 
water. 

They w(‘r(‘ then two miles from the cantonment, and next 
morning tlu'y marched on to occu])V it. Hut ere 
they were undi'r arms a dreadful stoiy ran like 
a shudder along th(‘ line. They were too lat(^ to 
save: they had come oidy to avcaige. Ibividoek’s 
spies had brought in word that, the capti vt^ wonnui and (diildren, 
whom they had hopial to rescue, liad jiassed beyond the reach 
of human aid. The morning’s news cloudcMl the joy of‘ 
yesterday’s victory ; and our imm went on with heavy hearts 
to the scene of our n^cirnt national sorrows. The enemy liad 
evacuated tla^ ])lace, h*aving Ixdiind them oidy a body of* horsi^ 
to announce th(‘ exodus of the rebel force hy blowing up tin* 
great magazine, the* resources of which had constituted their 
strength, and given them six we(*ks of victory. As our 
advanced guard neared the Kanhpiir cantonimmt, there was 
seen to rise from tlie earth an immense bad loon -shaped cloud, 
and presently Mas Iu‘ard a terrific exjilosion, vdiich seemed to 
rend the ground beneath one’s feet wdth the force of a gigantic 
earthquake. There was no mistaking such a proclamation ; 
and as one man said to another, “There goes the magazine! ” 
many, doubtless, tliought henv different it would have been if 
this exploit had not Vieen left to our successors. By this one 
fatal omission all had been lost to us at Kanhjujr. 

But now the English flag M^as again hoisted, and Havelock, 
profoundly thankful f.o the Almighty disi)oser of events, who 
had given him the vietory, put forth an elo(juent, spirit-stirring 
“Order,” in which tlie just meed of hearty commendation was 
given to the troops which had warn his battles for him. 
“ Soldiers,” ho said, “ your Oeneral is satisfied, and more than 
satisfied, wdtli you. He has never seen steadier or more devottid 
troops. Between the 7tli and the Ifith you have, under the 
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Indian Kun of duly, maicliod a ImiidT'ed and twenty-six miles 
and fonjj^lit- four actions.” troops and such a (jeneral 

\v(‘r(‘ Avortliv of (‘aeh other. TSo troops ionylit ])C‘tt(*r tlironyli- 
out tlie ANar, and nooo wa rr (‘\'rr hctt(‘r eonnnanded. ddie last 
cnyayeiiK'nt, knovMi as the hattic of Kanhpiir, stamjxal IIav(‘- 
lock's characti r as a militajy coiniiiandej'. d'lx' l>attle, as L(^ 
wrote, “was won l>y tioils M< ssint:;, //oa /*/ .vrd It was 

niie of those triuni])hs of mind ov(‘r matter, “ hy Avhieh man 
eomjners iiian.” We had e\erytliiny apiinst ns. Knmkers 
some liv(‘ times told; a tai* yieater strenytli of artillery; a 
fomniandiny position, with sti'ony natural d('fem*es all 
favoured the enem\ ; whilst a elimatn iman' (haidly to the 
exotic, sohlier than yraj>e and eanistm*, and heavy hrokiai 
ground, oA’C'f whi(‘h our exhausted cattle could not dray tlndr 
yuns, so as to hriny them into action wiu'n most wanted, tear- 
Jiilly diminished the hyhtiny |>'»wers of our s(‘anty force. Had 
llavclocly alter the lashion <d’ some I’ash and inexperienced 
commanders, at tempted to carry the ('nemys ])osition in front, 
lu‘ would ]i]-ohahly iia\e lost half his tnen : hut the dc'xterous 
ilank movement, which s<i <!iseoneertcd the jdans ol tin' Nami 
Sahih, savt'd our own ]m ople liom the wholesale carnaye which 
w'ouhl ot herw ise ha\e <h se<'nded upon them, d'lierr- Avas not a 
life Avasted. d he indomitahh- pluck of tlu' Jhitish Inlantry 
A\as hu.shamh'd to tla^ best purj)ose, and (‘A'ery man felt that 
enididenee in his leader w hich makes each soldier werth a tih'. 

Ihit Havelock had only nunh* a iH'yinniny, and lu' ilid Avell 
in remiiidiny his lollouers that their Avork Avas oiiIa' hi'yun. 
Kfinlipiir Avas hut tiie liist slaye of the career of vietoiy Avhieh 
lay hefoi'c them. “ \ our eomiadi sat Lakhiiao,” said the (dencial 
in his order ol thanks, “aie in ]K‘ril. Ayra is hesieyed ; Dehli 
is still the focus of mutinA and n'ln'llion. You must mak(' 
yreat saerilic'cs ii a<»u \\<»ul'l o)»tain yr('at n'sults. d’hree (dties 
have to 1 h' savc'd, two stn)ny jdaci-s to Ix' dishloekaded. Your 
(iemualis i-onlidint that In* can aecom}>lisJi all thes(‘ tliinys, 
and restori^ this part of India to traiujuillity, if you only second 
him Avith your etforts, and if yi)ur disei])line is eijual to your 
Aiilour.*' 

It miyht he ihoiiyht that thest' “ifs” Avere not needed; tliat 
llit' I’.nylish soldiers Avln* had foih)AV(.*d Havelock Irom Allaluihad 
^ to Kfiiilipur, and had already so nohly seiamded 

‘ ‘ ‘ his efforts, hatl ]daced tluinselves heyond the 

reach of all such doubts and suspicions. JJut the General w'at; 
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a practised writer of despatches and general orders ; for years Lo 
]\}id been doing for others what he was now doing for hiiusidf. 
Few men knew better tlie nse of words, and no man was Jess 1 lively 
to make a slip in any public manifesto. There was, in truth, no 
ingratitude and no inadvertence in tliis language of misgiving, 
ddiere was only too much justice, and too deep a iiioaning in it. 
For, scarcely had the Force reached Kanlipiir, when it was se(ui 
that the demoralisation of drunk<uiness was upon it. “Whilst 
1 was winning a victory,” said IlaveloeJc, “on the Ihth, some of 
my num were plumhu-ing the ( V>mmissariat on tlie line of 
march.” And, once within r(‘a(*h of tlie strcicts and bazaars of 
Kanhpiir, strong drink of all kinds, tJie }>luuder chiefly of our 
European sho])s and houses, was to be liad in abundancio by all 
who were pleased take it. And that they did take it Avas 
not surprising. Even “ Havelock's saints,” if tliere had boon a 
re-birth of them, would have been sorely teni])ted and triced by 
this u])ward inaivdi, ])y the heat, the liunger, the, thirst, th(^ 
fatigue; by the excitement of constant battle, by the thought 
of the intolerable wrong that had been inllieted on our ])eo])le, 
and by tlie burden of the retribution wliich they carried with 
them. They had seen dcuith in many shapes ; and now they 
had brought in for burial the bodies of thiur comrades slain in 
the battle or stricken down by the })estilence. These evil 
influences — still more evil in their alternations, now of excite- 
ment, now of do])ression — drove the Eritish soldiers to the brief 
solace of strong drink ; and such a state of things arose, that 
Havelock now did what Neill had ])eforo done at Allahabad — 
he “ ordennl all the beer, wine, spirits, and every drinkable 
thing at Kanlijuir, to ])e })urchased l)y th(‘. Commissariat.” “ If 
it had remained,” he said, rej)orting what he had done to the 
Commander-in-(Jhicf, “it would have rofjuired half my force to 
keep it from lieing drunk uj) by the other half, and I should 
not have had a soldier in camp.” 


VOL. II. 
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( 1IA1’'JEI; ]V. 

|>A'I](»N OF KAN him' 11. 

'J’hk s(»](li( 1 - is ncvor a loodel of for])oariuicc‘. Whei; 

Ili(' is iiji and lli(“ drink is down, lie is vi'iy 

.luiyn.-n. icriil.h' to all anIio come across liis Even 

ly' ' a ('lirisliaii eiK'iny, tliere aii; 

liiiK's and seasons A\dien llie inslincts of a lanital 
nalnri' are stron^i r llian tke conscience and tlie reason of llie 
man. 'llu* lionoiiralilc nsistancc' of krave men, fij^litin^’ f(»r 
tlieir liearllis ami altais, lias often riiuscd tlu' ]iassions of onr 
soldi(‘ry to sncli a ludulil lliat tin y lia\(‘ s]>ar(‘d nidther sex nor 
aee, yielded to no ]dty, and akstained from no crime. Ikit 
iievi'r, sinc(‘ Kiieland had a standing’ aimy, liave sneli ])rovoca- 
tions assailed oiir ii^htinj; men as tJio.^e wliicli Lankmed tlie 
hearts of llavidoek's liattalions on tlieir mareh to Kankpur. 
^J’lie la^'c Avilliin them was jiot wliolly an nnrielitcons rage, for 
at. the liottoin of it was an iniinitt* (M)m}>a.^sion for the wmiiien 
and eliildren w lio liad keen so foully w i'ongcd, and a just hatred 
and horror of tin* erinu' of the Avrong-doers ; and they did AA'eli 
to he angry. I'he tragi'dy of Kanh]»ur excited an intense 
national hatred in the krt'astsof Englishmen in distant countries 
and after a long la])se of time; knt Inae onr soldiers Avere on 
the very sei'iio of the kiitehery, the kntehers Avere still red- 
handed, and the evidences of the slaughter Avero still fresh — 
visikle to the eye, clear tt» the understanding, Avith a horrihle 
suggestiA’eness even to the most obtuse. Our ])eople Avent to 
the Jntrenchments, and there they Avoiidered and admired. 
They Avent To the Ih'higarh, and there they shuddered and w'e]>t. 
'.fo think of so much consummate kraA'cry, and of the end of it, 
Avas ( Hough to maddcai evtai sober-minded men, and to stimulate 
tluan to acts of fearful retribution. 

Jf, then, the first days of the rc-oecupation of Kanhpur had 
keen stained by excesses on the ])art of our soldiery — far 
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n^reater than any wliicli aro recorded against tliein — it would 
1 k‘ tlio duty of the liistiu'ian to speak liyhtly of llieir otfences. 
ISeitlier in the (^intonnient nor in the Town was there any 
eneniy, in tlie inilitar}’ sense of the word ; for tle^ oiu*(‘ hoastful 
army of tlie Nana was hrok(‘n and disp(‘rst‘d, ami noiu^ clearly 
]vm*vv^ whither it ha<l ^one. Hut those were days in whie.h 
wliolo races were looked U])on as enemies, and whole citi(^s werc^ 
declared to he guilty an<l hhxxl-stained. And if Jfavelock’s 
iiylitinii; men, wliilst tlie hlood was still wtd, in the slau^hter- 
liouse, had lookcnl upon (‘Aa‘ry Native lound in tln^ md^lihou r- 
liood of that ac(!ursed sj)ot as an a<lh(n’<‘nt of tlu' Njina, and 
struck at all witli indiscriminate rtdri 1 aition, such sw(‘(^[)in;jj 
]mnish]uent mi<j,ht now Ix'. look<*d ])aek ujx)n witli l('ss f('elin<*‘ 
ot' shaim* tlian U]x)n much t hat, was doin', heron‘ and aft-er, under 
h'ss t('rrihle }»rov(x*ation. As tin' record runs, it does not seem 
that the burden laid upon Kanlipiirwas heavy in ri'lation to its 
L^’uilt.* lleavi'ii knows what was in tlieir In-ai’ts, or what 
niij 2 ,ht have, been doin', but. ibi- the. stron;^; rest rain iuL;’ hand Laid 
upon them by their ( 'ommander. 'bhat. the citi/.cms t.lnunsidves 
ex])ected chastistmieiit is c(;rtain. For whilst a li'W, on onr 
arrival at Kanh])ur, canni to our cam]) with propitiatory olVerinjj^s 
of milk and V(‘^etabl(‘s, fruits ainl flow(U\s, laro (3 numbers tlockixl 
])ani(i-Htruck out of tin*, t.own t.o hidi^ tln'iiisi'dvi'S in t.ln^ ad jacumt 
villages, or to seek sah'ty on tln^ Oinle si(h' of tin' rivt-r. Some 
W(‘re pro])elled by the knowledo’(‘ of tlndr ^nilt; sonn^, si'.anxl 
by the ti<lint;s that had comefr<)m below, ih'd und<'r t.ln^ instinct 
of Relf-])reservation. Meanwhih.', our ])(M)ple. weix' pluinh'rin^ 
in all directions, tin' Sikhs, as civc'i*, showing an activ ity of zeal 
in this their favourite ])ursuit. Jt is |)rol)a))le th.a.t. mucdi of 
thc' pro])(‘rty tlien seizcxl undc'.rwcuit only a. ])ro(;ess ol’ rcistora- 
tion, and came back to the nation at last to which it properly 
belonged. Hut this did not liallow it in llavcdo(;k's eyc'S. He. 
s(‘t his face steadfastly against it, and issued an order in which 
Ini said, “The marauding in this ciain]) cixcjecids llni disorders 
wldch sujiervened on tin; short-1 ivc'd trium])h of tin; miscreant 
Nana Sahib. A Prove )st-l\Iarshal has b(;en ajipointed, with 

* Most ex:ij?"erate(l storieH of this rctrihiitory eannif^e at Kj'mlipu'r were at 
one time in cireiilation. It was stfit< <1 Ixitli in An^do-lndian and iii Con- 
tiin iitul journals that ten thousand of the inhabitants liad )) 0 (*n kill<*d. Tjjis 
'was a tremendous a.^sertion, rrj>rr8( ntini^ ratln r wliat mi^ht liavc }>eeri than 
what was. Some wished tliat it lia<l l)e< n .so, for V(!n;.j('auce’ sake ; otliers 
that there might be a pretext for inaliguing the English. 
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Hpeoial iiiHtnictions to han^‘ up, in tlioir uniforin, all JlrIliBli 
NoldicrB that ])lun(l(*r. 'I'liis aliall not lx* an idle tlireat. Coiu- 
inandinji; oHicers liave rt‘ceived the iiioKt distinct warnings on 
the Huhjeet.” 

^J'liis was not elaxud’id work, hut tliere was otlna* ])eihaj)s still 
inort* d(*)H‘(‘ssing. ddui siek and wounded were to 
he visitt'd. ('liolera. and d^^sentery wen; in his 
cam]), d'wo ol’ the tinest soldiers in tlie army lay 
dying -one; strieken in tlu^ ]>attl(‘, the otlnu' hy tlie jxstilencc'. 
Jluinan aid could do nothing for them. Then tliere was great 
dou])t as to the ])osition (d' the enemy. Strong 
as it was in (;ourag(;, Havelock's column was very 
weak in numlxu-s, and tidings came tliat tht‘ army 
of tlie IShina Saliih was at Hithiir, mustering live tliousand 
muslnds and sahn's, and forty-live guns. Jt was ju’ohahle 
that the jda<;e had been strengthened hy every ])Ossihle means 
whit'h tin' w(‘alth of mah'rial in his liands (;ould su])])ly, and it 
w{iH (X'rtain tiiat our light artillery could make no im])ression 
on a stronghold so forl.ilied ami defended. It was not strange, 
therefon*, that,, in tin' lull which succeeded tin' i‘e-oeeu])ation of 
Ivunhpiir, all these discouragements caused a feeling of de])res- 
sion almost amounting to desjxunh'iiey to sink for a little s])ace 
into Ilavi'lock’s mind.* Hut it ])resently passed away. For 
tin; good JVovi(h;nee wliieli liad hattled so often for us was still on 
our side, and the dangers which he had dn'aded were delusions. 
In truth, he liad already accom])lished more than he had 
veiituR'd to in)])e. lie had Ix'aten the enemy 
^ more thoroughly on the Kith than he knew at tlie 

tilin', and tln're was no pn'sent fear of the Niimi 
hringing his hrokt'ii hattalions into the held against us. After 
the hatth', tlie hahled Maratha had taken llight to Bithiir, 
attended hy a fe\v iSawars ; and as he Rule through Kanhjuir, 
his horse' lieeked with foam, he might have met the jmhlic 
criers proclaiming that the Faringlns had heen well-nigh 


* “As lie s.it at dinner \vith Ids yon on tlu' evening of the ITlli, his mind 
apj)eareil, for the lir.'^t and la.st tinu', to he alTei'ted witli gloomy torel Hiding.-, 
iiB it tlwell upon the possible anniiiilatioii of iii> hra\e men in a friiitle.^.^ 
uttem})t to aceoinpli"!! what wub In yond tlieir hlrenj^th. After n.-maining 
long 111 dorp thought, hirt strong t-eii.-e itf duty, and tlie contideiice in the 
j'ustiee t)f liin cau.se, re.^toivd tiie buoyancy of hib bpiiit.s, and lie exclainn d, 
'If till' w’or.st eonieb to tin' witr.st, we can but die with uur swurdd iii our 
lialidd.’ ” — Mnrt^hinan^s Life of Ilanloch. 
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exterminated, and ofrerin^ rewards for the lieads of the few who 
were still left upon the face of the eartii. But the lie liad 
e\])l(Mled, and liis one thou<^ht at tliat inoimmt was ('sea})e from 
Ihe pursuing Enj^lishman. Arrived at Bitliiir, he saw c*learly 
tliat the <2;am(^ was u]>. Jlis followiU’s wen^ fast, desertintj; him. 
Many, it is said, reproaclied liim for liis failure. All, we may 
he siir(‘, elaiiioured for pay. Ilis terror-stricken ima<:;ination 
])ictur(‘d a vast avenjj;in^ Army on his track; and the ^reat 
instinct of self-preservation ])r(>m]>ted him to gather u]> the 
woimm of his family, to emhark hy ni^ht on a boat to ascend 
tlie (lanp;es to Fatli<:;arh, an<l to ^iv(‘ out that lu‘ was })re])arin^ 
himself' for s(‘lf-imm()lation. lie warn to consign hims(df to the 
sacred waters of the (lan^'es, whicli had been th(^ ^rav('. of so 
many ol' his victims, ddicnv' was to Ik* a ^iv(m sii;nal, through 
the darkness of the (‘arly night, which was to mark the moment 
of the (*x-Beshwa\s suicidal immersion. Ihit Ik* had no thoiurht 
of dying, dhie signal light was e.xtinguish(‘d, and a cry arose 
from the religious mendicants who wcik* ass(*mbl(*d on the 
Kanh])ur bank of the river, and who belioNaal that, tln^ Ntinawas 
dead."*^ But, covered by tln^ darkiu'ss, h(^ (*mei'g(*d u})on tlie 
Ondh side* (j(‘ the (langes, and his esca])e was safely ac(5om- 
]dished.t 

Mtain while, Havelock, thinking that a strong f'oret^ of the 
enemy would ])robably soon march down upon his ])osition, had 
moved the bulk of his little army to the noj’th-westcrn j»oint of 
the cantonm(*nt, near Nawabganj, to dcf(*nd the lim* (d‘ the 
(Ireat dhnink lioad. Strategically, the moveiiK'iitwas tin* result 
of an error; but, in anotlu*!' sens(*, it was groumh'd uj)on a too 
substantial fact, and ha<l a wisdom of its own, a})art from the 
manceuvres of tin*, enemy. It took tin*. troo])S far away from 
the tem})tations of the li(|uor-shops, and contributed greatly to 

Mr. Shrrer, from wliofic r(‘]»ort lln-.sc* jmrticularH iin; taken, Hays: “ Tlio 
CJangaputriis wen; waiting on tin* sliorc. Al»(»nt mitl-slnnm tiic* Jiglit was 
cxliiigLiidht'd, aml,N\iili a yell that mu.st liavo raaclKMl tlm boat, the miaalicant 
Ibalmian.s rii>lRMl up to tla* ralace, and commence d j)l under ing all that they 
could lay their hands uii. The crafty Niina was disem harking in the darkness 
on the other side.” 

t His last act before leaving Bitlnir was the murder of the only captive in 
his hands. This was a woman, naiiK'd Cart(*r, who laid been taken prisoner 
and who liad Biirvived the irung.i aial perils of childbirth in the Nana’s Balace. 
Tlu; widows of tlie decreased ex-Besliwa had treal(rd her with kindness; hut 
when tire Naiui thrd from Bithiir h<* ordered the woman and her infant to b(} 
jmt to death, and the guard faithfully obeyed him. 
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tlio niainteTiaiM‘(‘ of tliat wliicli lio hud sorrowfully 

1'fidiiit;’ away. wliilst theinilitaiy chief 

w!iK thus takiniL;- i)ieasur<‘S for tlie jirotectioii of 
hoth races, tic- civil ma^’ist lati' was ])r<»claiiuin^ tliroimli the 
('ity t.h(i rc-aHS(‘rt inn of liie P>i‘itish ])owcr and the n^-csiad)liKh- 
nicnt nf Ihc Ih’iti.sh law. At tlie Kiilw/ilj, tijc ja'ople llncked 
around >hcicr and his n.^cort, and ]>rolrssed thcii* d(dii;lit at our 
rcaj)j»<ai aiicc anmuc.sl tln in. An<l there* was ]»rol)ahly much 
sincci ity in those ])i'( )f'o-sions, on tla* part at. l(‘ast of t he trading;’ 
rlasse.s, who eouinioidy lost more (lian tliey j^ained ]>y these 
eouvulsions. Xot ( idy wen* tlu^ I'lm^lish and tladr followers 
oood eusioiiieis in (pii< t tiiiu'S, hul tin* ])(iae('i'ul eiti/eiis had an 
inler(*st in tin* maintt*nane(* of oiahn- and t.lie ipdioltlinu;* of tin* 
law, lor witli the jU'edat.oiy class(‘s, wlio tlirivo in tilings of 
tumult and terr<tr, then* was little res]»eet I'or ee)lonr or creed, 
d'lu^ \v(titish ]U'o]»ensit i<‘S ol‘ humanity w<*i’(‘, in all such eon- 
juiKitures, sf ronyly dovelopf'd. and, as at Allaha))ad so at Kanh])ur, 
inmtcMUit indusliy cowcM'd heiicatli the ramjiant rajiacity of 
crime. 

On the I’ollowin^ day, it was d(‘termin(Mi that tin* actual 
]>osition of atl’aii's at P>ithur should In* ascertained 
'•* lieyoml all (hmht. So a dt‘laehm(*nt was s(*nt out 
n.M!uoi"ii ..t under i\laj(»r Ste]die‘nson, (d‘ tin* Madras Fusiliers, 
to heat up the (piartersof the* some-time Pretender 
to the I V'shw tishijn and to set our juark upon the 
place. information which llavi'loek had received I'rom liis 

sjues caused liim li^ulitly t.o think tliat it Avould not jn*ed the 
services ol' a stroni;- foicc to do all tliat was re<juired. 4diO old 
liomeoftlie Nami ha<l Itcen ahandon(.*d. There was no enemy 
to be seen. So tin* Pahu'e lay at tin* mercy of our soldiery — 
and it Mas soon despoiled and destroyed. Tliere Mas much of 
tile ]dund(*r of our dwell in iz;-houses in its a])artinents — traces of 
our Kni;'lish civilisation cveryMdu're, in kid ji^loves and cham- 
pagne, and books for hot-weat hei’ reading;'. Put the tiovernment 
treasure, to Mdiich the Nfina had heljnal hinisi'lf in such jiro- 
fusion, Mas not to be found, and the family jewels had either 
been carried olf or hiddt'ii aM’ay, past all chance of immediate 
disco vt'iy. It M'as reserved for a later domiciliary visit to 
disclose some of the hiding-places of the abandoned property.* 

* A Native witiKss, who kept a diary of the incidents of this eventful 
summer — “ a himihle hut loyal subject of the Btute, Niiiiak Chaud, by uame’' 
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r>iit a consi(lcral)lo woaltli of artillery was carried olT by Major 
Steplienson on liis return march to Ivanlipur. 

So, for tlie time at least, there was a ch'arance on that side of 
river, dhio local inllnence of the Xaicl was t;’ono. I'ho last 
of tlie PesliWiis was a ruin, d’lie only iin])ortant nuunlKO' 
nf his ]ious(‘hol(l who i-eiuaiinsl was tln^ Nana Narain h‘ao, son 
ol the Suhahdar liainchandr Pant. This man liad l)( 3 en well 
known to th(‘. Jhiylish at Kan]»jnjr, and had l>e(‘n hy Jiiany of 
our ])eo])le, with only a ha/y knowh^lp* of native individuality, 
mistaken tor lln^ other and e;reati'r N.-imi, tlie adoptcal son of 
{h(3 J\.‘sliwa, of wlioni h(‘ was in truth only ;i rt'tainei*. 
\\ hetluu* this man wma^ om^ of those donhle-dy(Ml traitors who 
li'iDii; on to file skirts of sma'oss and arc di'iven l)at;kwaa*ds and 
toi'wards hy I'very yust of lortune, or whether his symjiatJiies 
had all al onj:; been with the. Ihie;lisli, it is hard to say; hut it is 
stated that he had been imprisoiuMl by the Nana, and it- is 
certain that, after liis master’s flit;ht, he mad(‘- t-imdm's of alh*- 
^^dance and olfered Jiis services to the l>ritish fiencral.t Ho had 


— says that tlie treasuro (coin) had htun looted hy the ])eo])le heloro th * 
Kurdish arrived. IMr. Slieaer .says (hat, in his ojetiioii, tlio •lestriiclioii of tiie 
bahiee was a mistake, um it rendered more remote the prospect ot diseovei in;^; 
concealed tr(.'a.sure. 

* S(;e lude on this sul>jeet, vok i. p. 422. I suspect tliat many wlio have 
talked of tlu'ir atapiainlanee with the* Nami knew ojj]y Nami Xarain Rao 

t Tlie “linmhle hut loyul suhjeet of tin* State,” whose evidence is eit(*(i 
ill a previous note, was very anxi(»us to <’onvjet Naniin Jhio of double 
ireaehery. lli* states, tliat “ Nana Narain loio eondneted Niina Diindu I’ant 
n» the other hank of the (jran^(*s ami returned to Hithur. ddiose men went 
to him and remimhd him that his fatiier, Udmeliandr Pant, had been a 
raithful si'ivant and Snhalidnr of the Nana, and In* (Narain Uao) was Ixmiid 
to protect tin: iirojicrty at liitliiir. But Naraiii Itiio paid no attention. (Jii 
the contrary, he <,MVe out that the Nana’s boat li.nl eap*iized. and then 
pri-seuted hiimself at Billuir. ile declares that the Nana forcibly took him 
■away; but lie ran away and came Inre. Peoph* .*- 11 }' it is a great falseliood, 
and it this Nami (the Suhahdar's son) wi*'hed it, ami was r(*ally attached to 
the British cause, he couhl easily get Numi Diindu Pant cajitured.*’ — In 
another entry iu his journey he says; “./a/// PJ. I was told to-day that, 
owing to tlie treachery of Nuiia Diindii, the. Bara, of Bithiir have been 
Si t ou fire, and that the Traitor, Nami Xnrain Jisio, wishes to pass himself off 
as a well-wisher of tlie (iovernment ” — “ Jultj 20. It is just as I anticipated. 
Nami Narain Kao, son of tin* Suhainlar. wislie-s (o pass Jiiinself off as a well- 
wisher of tlic (jroveriimout ; hut there is a great crowd at this moment, and 
the Sahil>-ldg have no time to spare. It is also viTy dillicult to find witnesses 
against liim by summary impiiries, and 1 see no chance of filing a comjilaint 
against him before any ollieer.’’ This man’s evidence is not very trust- 
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Ijeen llio first to seiid word to llavtdock that Bithiir had Ixjeii 
evacuated hy tlie Nana and liis followers, and it was at least 
prohahh^ that some useful information might, at a later ])eriod, 
he (leriv(‘d from him. So lie was kindly received, but not 
without some cautionary words. 

In th(*. nieanwhihi Colomd N(‘ill was iiiaking his way up io 
Kanli])ur. After the dejiarture of Havelock, ho 
N( ill's , 1 , par- ]ijul been actively <mipIoycd in maturing his 
vMhlh ihu.i. arrangements for the (hdence of Allahabad, and 
ill i‘ii(h‘avouring 1o collect troops from below. 
In this last resjM'ct he had imuh* no great progress; for tln^ 
unset th‘d state of aifairs at Banaras * niad(^ Holonel (Jordon, 
who thought that the latter jihice was of the two in the 
gn*attu' danger, reluctant to diminish his military strength. 
Hut he had jiusIkmI forward his del'ensive measures with 
an elaborate eoiipileteiu'ss, which left nothing um.'onsidered, 
scarcely anything undom^. And when he found tliat his duty 
summoned him to Kanhjuir, to tak(‘ a more active^ ])art in the 
coming campaign, lu' drew up an idaborate paper of instriudions 
for tlu^ guidance of his successors, whicli h(‘- committed to the 
care of Captain Drummond llay.*]* On the im]>ortant subject 
of “ Suj)plies ” he wrote at soim^ length. On tin* number and 
disposition of the troojis he next commented. “ By oi*der ol* 
tJuverijimuit, tliis garrison is to be maintained at the strengtlh 
of six hundred and forty-live Europ('ans. Of these 
J would not have more than three hundred and 
forty -five inside the Fort, seventy in the IMasjid, a (N)m])any 
at the hail way Station near the Kiishn Gardens, a (.\)m])any at 
Mr. Hodgson’s house, and some in the Church in Cantonments. 

worthy. Ih* shvs that, on ihc I7th of duly, ho saw (ioiioral Havelock and 
(tenoral Neill near the Katwuli at Kiinhpur. J>nt Neill did not arrive till 
throe days a(t(*rwards. 

* “I hx>k npon Hananis as nmch more expo6(*d than Allalalbad, inasnmeh 
as you liave a n‘gular hut, wlaa-eas eur position aa a military one is bad a.s 
bo(i can la' witiioiit tbrtitieations. A tew hundred Kiiroja ans separated from 
the river hy a city containinu: half a million of iidiabitants, and the coimtrv 
pec'plc already becoming more and more hostile every day, while we are at 
any time ex})o.':ed to an invasion fiom Oudh, via tlie unoeenpied post of 
Jaiinpiir.”- - (ro/v/oa to Xtill. Jolt/ 11. 

t ()f H.M.’s TStli. Colonel O’lirien had been appointed Neill’s euccessor at 
Alhihubad, but lie did not arrive in time to receive charge directly from 
Neill. 
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. . . Tlio cliurcli would 1)0 ooonpied l)y soldiers as a Tarrack.” 
Tliose \v(‘re days when we cfuild not aii’erd to ho iiioo iii matters 
of tills kind, and such desecrations were of ordinary o(*i‘urr(‘nco. 
Ife wrote also of tlie state of tlie defenc(‘s, })ointin^ out all tluv 
weak ])oints ; of tlie iVdico; of tlie Arsenal and the Ordnance 
Stores: of the Intelli<^(‘nce ])(‘])artinent ; and, under the head 
of “ IIan<i;in^,” he wrote, “I have always tried hy ^einu’al 
court-martial any ]>risoners coiukhTimI with i]w garrison, tht5 
Trov'ost hanging th(»s(^, so siuitenced.” ddien, after ])recis(y 
instructi(nis relating to th(i families of otlicers and soldiers, to 
the training of piekinl infantry soldims in the gun-drill, to 
r(‘pair tlu' distressing detleiency of Art ilh'rymen, and to the 
sanitary condit ion of I'ari-acks and other (juarters for the soldiery, 
he ])ro(‘eeded to s])(‘ak of the operations to he umhu't-aken in the 
ovent of fresh manitestations of revolt, ddiis section he headed 
‘‘Dcd’ensive ()j)(‘rations ” : hut h(^ charactm'istically added, “J 
jireh'r the otleiisive system.” “If 1 had the ]>ow(U',” ho wrote, 
“ I should never jiermit an enemy to mitcir the City. With n 
small force, in addition to a garrison sulliciiuit to liold the 
Fort, the (hty, C-antonment and all hetween the two rivers, 
could h(; disputed for long against supiuior numlxu's. J would 
hold Kydganj to the last, and if closely invi^sted would (uit 
down the trees within fire and gunshot of the Fort, knix^k down 
some garden walls near tln^ Fort, and, if tlie eiumiy attem])ted 
to assault from the IVipamao or Ihinaras side?, they could easily 
h(‘ {ti-evented crossing the river. 1 ])refer the (jlhmsive systcuig 
and always follow it when jiossihle. ; main*. jV(!(juent sharj) 
attacks, well jilanned and suj»])orte(l, using as much artillery^ 
nine-pounders if ]tossihle, as 1 <;ould niusliu-. d'he general 
ohject is now to put down 1h(3 ]>arties moving about and 
plundering villag(*s ; Native troojis (tiie Sikhsj answered well, 
and did good service. When Furopeaiis are en route, they 
may he cmjiloyed, hut I would never send them out on juir- 
]>ose, cxcejit in cases of emergiuicy. Fowder-hags, to blow 
in doors, A:c., are useful things to have in this village. Also 
rockets, w^hen to ho had, and persons who know the use of 
them.” 

All this done for the continued security of the important 
jiosition which his energy liad saved, Ncdll was 
eager to go to the front. The opportunity was 
before him. On the loth of July he had received a telegraphic 
niessage from the Comuiander-in-Chief, containing laudatory 
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rocop^nitioii of ITavtilock’s vifttory before Failipur, and of the 
general condnet ol’ tlni 0 ]K‘rationH iiitnisfed to him. With this 
had come also an imjxn'tant a'ldition ; ‘‘ Ibit his (Ilavelock’s) 
heahh is not strong, and tin* smsori is very trvini:; ; it is ur- 
< 2 :ontly noei'ssary, thcn^foro, that ]n*ovision shonld made for 
jdacini!; t ho conunand oi' tho (‘olnmii in tri(Ml liands of known and 
assurod o/li<‘ionoy, in whom }>crf(‘(‘t (.•oididcm'cj can ])e })Iaco(l, in 
cas(3 l/ava^ioolc should h(‘co/]ic‘ Ihmi any cans(‘ unfit for duty. 
Von ]iav(3 Ikm'Ii stdeoto l jor tin? ])ost, and accordingly you will 
proc<‘ed with (O'ciy j>ractioahI(^ (‘XjKulilion to join Havelock, 
over tin* oommand ol‘ Allah. dnail to the lu'.xt senior 
ddn? rank of }>rij 2 :adie]‘-( h‘7nn*al h.ad ]H?en conh*rreil on 
Neill, and, thus stimulated hy the fe(*linL; that lu? 
had the full (?onlid(‘nce of ( lovcummcnt, he strU’ted 
on the same (iV(‘,nino; lor Kanhpur; and on the niornino* of the 
2()th ho arriv(‘d tlu'reand ropoiied himself to tin; (\)mmander 
of tho Force. “ I Inid hardly seen (hmeral Ilavolook,” he 
wrote afterwards in ii h‘tter to a fri(‘nd, “liefon? In; said to me; 
‘Now, (imu'i’al Neill, let ns nnderstand (?aeh other; you have 
no ])owi;r or authority lu*re whilst 1 am here;, and you are not 
to issu(‘ a sin<j;le order.’ ” * 

Hut it was aia’an^'(‘d that wliilst Havelock, h(‘ine’ in chief 
(command, should mature his ai'raiie’cmients for 
tin; crossing of tin* (hii)t;vs, Neill should remain 
in charge of Kanh|Hir. Oin; of Jiis first a(?ts, after 
his arrival, was to in(|uire into all the cirenmstanens of the 
recent niassacr(*s, and to do what In* <;ould to av(‘n<i;e them, 
'riiere are d(;eds which it is lK?tter to sutler the actor to chronicle 
in his own Avords. In a h;tter l^efore me, (V)lonel Neill, after 
describinji; events alivtidv recnrdcil in this narrative, says: 


Neill iit 
I Kuiiliinir. 


* It slieiild he .stiite l, lie\Never, tliat as Neill (‘iihavd in Jiirf journal at tin; 
tiino that he ha<l hr. ii w;*!! nceivtd hy llav< l(K;k. it tieiy hr a'^^iiiiK'd that 
tlu;r(? wa.s no (lisrourt<*sy in lln* inunner in whieh thin mtinuitioii was 
couvryed. Src; tile hillowiii^ : “(iut into lviiuii})ur uhoui seven A. M., 

i^loinlay ‘Jtttli . , . ainl ain well irei'ived hy (General ILivrlock. Poor 
(Nptain liratsoii, Atljuiant-deneral, ili(‘d of ehoirra., aiul ('uirie, of 8tth, 
<lit;d of his wound, a round diot in thesidr; saw Peiiuud, liis Irft leu; takiai 
off, up the? thigh, looking very ])ale and ill. . . , Stepiu*nson, with 

remainder of Fusiliers, gone out to liithur with CaNalry and Sikhs to destroy 
it. Cavalry with Harrow bring in gun in the forenoon. . . . General 
Havelock informs me lu* will leave me at Jvdnhpiir in eommaml during liis 
ahseiuu'. . . , Much plundering in the city hy Sikhs, C4th, ami 78th ; most 
tiisgraeeful." 
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“ Tlio men were shot, the women and children! were hron^lit 
np to a little hun<'*alow near tlie Assemhly-rooms. Idie Fath- 
!L!;arh fuj^itives, such as were saved, were ])roipi;'lit in llnire too. 
i have sent a list of all and thedr fate. Ujjwards of two 
hundred women and eliildren wena*. brought into 
that house ; many had i)een killed in the boats, 
many killed and died in tlie in tnuK^hnnuits ; all who survivi^d 
fever, dysentery, and elioh'ra, in tlie (jonliiuuiKuit in that. hous(‘, 
were barbarously nnunh', rial, aft(‘r the r(‘e('i])t of the intelligemH^ 
of Havelock’s lirst victory - this by tla^ Nana’s order. Th(‘y 
were badly led and tn‘ated at lirst, but at‘t(n*wards got moie 
and ch‘an clothing, and servants to wait on them, 'fluy wcj’e 
sent tlu'ir eveuiing meal on that fatal <hiy, and after it th('S(^ 
liends rushed in and butchered them all ; th(‘y w(U‘t^ shot and 
ha(]c(‘d to ])ieces. Tlie bodi(‘S oi‘ all who died there werti 
thrown into tlu* well of the hous(% all the niurdi'red a.lso. 1 
saw that house wlien J first came in. Jjadies’ and children's 
bloody torn di*esst‘s and shoes w(U‘e lyieg about, and lo(*.kN of 
hair torn from their heads.* d’he floor of the one room they 
were all dragged into and killed was saturatial with blood. 
One cannot control one’s feelings. Who could be merciful to one 
concerned ? vSeverity at th(‘ lirst is nuTcy in tlie end. 1 wish 
to show the Natives of India that the punishnnuit inllicted liy 
us for such (hieds will be the heaviest, the most revolting to 
their feelings, and what they must ever remem ber.f J issued 
the following ord(;r, wiiich, how(W(ir objhictionabh^ in the 
estimation of sonuj of our llrahmanised iniatuateni elderly 
gentlemen, 1 think suited to the o(;casion, or ratlnu* to tluj 
})resent crisis. ‘25111 duly, 1857. The well in which an^ the. 
remains of the poor women and children so brutally murdered 

* Other iiarraterri Jiavc (](‘scribe<l the scene in similar laiigmi/^n*. Major 
North says: “Tortured hy tlu; fierce thirst of revenge, and ]»(‘netrated hy 
the sense* of their sulfeiings, strange, wild teeling.s awoke within us. Vaunting, 
eager, maddened, we 8])ed oiovanl to the dn-aiy lirjuse of martyrdom, win re 
their blood was outjionred like wut<T : tlu^ (d«)lted gore lay ankle deej) on the 
polluted floor, and ahso long tresses of silken hair, tiugmeiits of female 
w’earing a[)pftr« 1, hats, hooks, chii<lren’s toys, were scattered about in terrible 
confusion.” The alleged inscriptions on the walls were malicious or silly 
forgeries. 

t In another h tter, Neill says; “My o])ject is to inlli(‘t u fearful j)uriish- 
niiaii for a revolting, cow’ardly, harharous dee«i, and to strike terror into these 
rebels. . . . No one who has witnessed the seenes of murder, mutilation, and 
massacre, can ev(;r listen to tlie word ‘mercy* as applhid to these fiends.’* 
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l>y this miscreant, the Xana, will ho filled up, and neatly and 
decently covcu’cd over to form their ^ravo : a party of Euro- 
])ean soldiers will do so this evi^nin^, under the suj)erintendenco 
of an oHicer. d'lie houses in which th(‘y were hutcliercd, and 
which is stain(‘d witli tlieir l>lood, will not he washed or cleaned 
hy th(*ir countrymen ; hut Jlri^adier-Cjleneral Neill lias detcr- 
niiiKMl that (*verv stain of that innocent hlood shall he cleared 
up and wi])(‘d out, previous to their execution, hy such of the 
miscrc'ants as may l)e hen^after a])])rehended, who took an 
active ])art in the mutiny, to he seh^cted aci*ordin<:; to tlieir 
rank, caste, and defj:;n‘e of ^uilt. Plach miscreant, after sentence 
of death is pronounciMl ujxui him, will he taken down to the 
house in (juestion, under a i!;uard, and will he forc(Ml into 
cleaning up a small ])ortion of the hlood-stains ; the task will 
h(^ niadi^ as revolting to his f(adin<»;s as ])ossihle, and the 
Provost-Marshal will us(‘. the lash in forcing- any one ohjiadang 
to complete his task. After ])rop(‘rly clearing up his ])ortion, 
the (ailprit is to ])e immediahOy hangCMl, and for this ])urpose 
a gallows will hi) erc‘(;1i‘d close at hand.’ — Tli(‘ first cul])rit was 
a Suhahdar of 1h(‘ hth Nativ(‘ Infantry, a fat hrute, a very 
high Praimian. The swe(‘]H‘r’s brush was ])ut into his hands 
hy a swe(‘])er, and he was ordenal to set to work. He had 
ahout half a s(|uan‘ foot to <*lean ; h(‘ made some ohjectioii, 
when down caim^ tlu‘ lash, and he yidh'd again ; he wi])ed it all 
uj» ch‘an, and was then hung, and his rt'mains huried in the 
j)uhli(! road. Soiiu^ days after, others were hrought in — one a 
jyiuhammadan otlicer of our civil court, a great rascal, and one 
of tlie leading men : he ratlnu* ohjected, was floggiMl, made to 
lick part of the hlood with his tongue. No douht this is strange 
law, hut it suits tlui occasion Avtdl, and 1 hope 1 shall not l)e 
interfered with until the room is thoroughly cleansed in this 
way. ... 1 will liold my own, Avith tli(‘ blessing and liolp of 
(uhI. I cannot liel}) seeing that His finger is in all this — we 
hav(' been false to ourselves so often.” 

d’liis story has been told before,* and Avith comments of 
Auirious shades of o])inioii. It is A^cry safe and easy in quiet 
times, and in a (fiiristian land, to condemn such acts as these 
witli jdacid judicial severity, for the sentence of condeniiiation 
ilemaiids no thouglit, and is sure to evoke much sympathy. 
But wo must re-live that month of July, and transport our- 


It was llrst published, soon after the event, in an Ayrshire journal. 
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selves to the tliresliold of the ]»i'l)i<>;arh, rightly to estimato 
them. If ever, in the histor}^ of human strife, it were righteous 
to invest retribution with unknown terrors, it was wliilst tlio 
blood of our innocents was still red in the slaiigliter-house. It 
was not that men, in ordinary conjunctures strong-headed and 
tender-hearted, lost the power of discerning between right and 
wroijg in the face of the liorrors tliat beset them, but tluit 
many of the wisest and best amongst our i)eo])le, sternly com- 
])osed in the midst of all excitements and bewilderments, de- 
liberately har])oiired the conviction, that it was their duty to 
put menjy far away from them, and to visit exceptional wicked- 
ness with an exee])tional severity of ])unishment. There was a 
remorseh'ss logic in tlie arguimmts on whicdi they built u]> this 
faith. It WHS contended that, as there were diHerent degrees 
of murder, there should also be ditferent d(‘grees of death- 
punishment. Colonel ,John K icholson, of whose heroic; character 
and illustrious carcicr it will liereafter be my privilcsge to 
write in detail, was eager to have a s])ecial Act passed, legalis- 
ing in eertain cases more cnnd forms of execution — that is 
to say, death with torture. “ Let us,’' he wrote to Colonel 
Edwardes, at the end of May, “ ])roj)o.se a Bill for the flaying 
alive, impalement, or burning of the murdeiers of the women 
and children <at JJehli. The idea of simply hanging tlio per- 
petrators of such atrocities is maddening. 1 wish that 1 were 
in that part of the world, that if necessary J miglit take the 
law into my own hands.” Again, a few days later, vehemently 
urging this (exceptional ](;gislation : “You do not answer mo 
about the Bill for a lu'w kind of d(;ath I’or the murdeim’s and 
dishonourers of our Avomen.* I will ))ropose it alone if you will 
not hel}) me. I Avill not, if 1 (;an help it, see liends of that 
stamp let oif Avith simple hanging.” EdAvardes, it seems, was 
naturally reluctant to argue the <piestion with his energetic 
Iriend ; but Aicholson could not rid himself of the thought 
that such acts of cruel retribution Avere justified in every sense, 
and he a]>])ealed to Holy Writ in support of the logical argu- 
ments Avhicli lie adduced. Writing at a later period, ho said, 
“ As regards torturing the murderers of the women and 
children: If it be right (jtherAvise, I do not think we should 
refrain from it, because it is a Xative custom. Wo are told in 


* This wa» the mistake of the day. There had been no diahoiiouring of 
our Avomen, in the sense intended. 
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tho Bible that stripes sliall be nieled out according to faults, 
and, if lianging is suilicient ])nnislnncnt for sucli wrctclies, 
it is too HcYcrc for ( ml inary nintinccrs. If I had tlnuii in iny 
■jiower to-day, and that 1 uau'c to die to-morrow, I would 

inilici the most excruciating tortures I could think of on them 
with a perlcclly ( asy conscie nce. Our English nature a])pears 
to he aluays in exlremes. A few years ago men ( freepiently 
innocent) used to lie tortured merely on sus])icion. Now there 
is no ])iinislimcnt worse than hanging, wliich is a very easy 
d(‘atli, lor atroedties 'whicli could not be exceeded by fiends. 
t\'(‘ liav(^ diilenuit scales of ])unishment for dilferent kinds of 
tli(‘f1, assault, forgery, and other crimes — wliy not for murder?” 

Kindred sentiments might be (|uoled from other sources. 
Even th(5 wis('st and best in those days, though s(»me might 
lijive shrunk IVom tlu^ o]a'n advocacy of torture, were ])rone to 
think that, instanlam'ous (h'{ith to men, who |>erha})s gloried in 
it as an ant ici patoiy dismissal to etraiial b(.'atitude, was but an 
inade(jiUat(^ re(juital l\>r tlu‘ enormous crimes that were com- 
mit te(l against us. ('hristian piety, imhaul, was not slow to 
rebuke thos(' who, in that conjuncture, liad any boW(‘ls of com- 
jiassion, making tie in ivluctant to smile heavily at the j)erse- 
cutors of ouj- race. It was from one of the jiurest hearts and 
one of' th(‘ soumh st lu'ads in all oiii' Christian community that 
tlie Ibllowing remonstrance isstuHl. It was addn'sscnl to llcnry 
I’licker, (bmmissiom'r of Banaras: “I fear in your case your 
natural tenderness. But, (‘onsider that we have to cruciiythe.se 
alfections as well as our lusts, d’he magistrate bears not the 
sword in vain, ddie BOrd of Cod gives no authoiity to the 
modern tenderness for human lile which would save even the 
murderer. J believi* that your duty now is to be firm and 
rt'solute, to (‘Xecut(.‘ the law rigorously in its extnuue penalties, 
and to set your face as a Hint against all concessions. It is 
necessary in all Eastern lands to establish a fear and awe of 
tht‘ CJoviU'iiment. Then, and not till then, tire its ])enelits 
a]']>reciated. I’reviously, they are ascribed to Aveakness. AVc 
must be sternly, rigorously just against all treasoji, violence, 
and treachery, and liand down a tradition of our severity. 
Ctlierwise these troubles will recur.” And even now, after 
the lapse of many yeais, there are few righteous men wlio will 
not readily acce})t this doctrine. What is dreadful in the 
record of retribution is, that some of our peo])le regarded it 
not as a solemn duty or a terrible necessity, but as a devilish 
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pastime, striking indiscriminately at the hlack races, and 
slaying without ]u-oof of individual guilt. Tliat Neill was 
fully assured in his own mind that the men, on Avhom lu' had 
inflicted the terrihle ]>unishment, thus descu-iluMi in his own 
words, wen^ among the actual perpetrators of the groat (Time 
which he was C'alled U}>on to ])unish, cannot he <2uestioncd ; 
and we must all devoutly hope that he was right. 

But the chastis(‘im‘nt of the (aiemy was hut a small part of 
ilie work which llu'ii lay ladore tlu^ English 
( Jenerals. '^Dieii- mission, indei^d, was to sav(% not 
1o destroy, ilavcdoek ha<l rmninded his follower’s 
that the camjiaign was only h(‘gun —that Lakhnao was in peril, 
Agra h(.\sieg(‘(l, and Dehli still a hums of rehe llion. And ho had 
written to Ni'ill, saying, “ d’he instant you join m(^ I will, hy 
t]i(‘ hh'ssing of (Jod, strike* a hle>w that shall ]e‘sound through 
India.” ih* uttered these' wojels in the flush of viednry, wlum 
the cxciteJiKUit eef hattle* had, ])e“rha})s, unliinge'el tlu^ hahitual 
cautie)n e)f the sagae‘ie)us ce>mmaneler. Anel, now that tliere was 
a lull ill the ojierations e)f tlie^ wa,r, the dilficultie^s which lay 
heloro him ])resented themsedve^s in thedr true ])re)])orti()ns. 
But, although less sanguine and conliderit than hedore, he was 
not less determined to cre)ss the river anel to juish on into Oudh 
with the utmeist peissihle*. ele-s])atch. 

It was necessary, however’, hetore all things, at that time to 
se'cure the })ositie)n of tlu‘. detachme'iit that was to 
he left under the commanel of (huieral Neill. l in‘ of 

1 1 -n -1 /■ Ktlnlipur. 

Ilaveleick could ill s])are a single man lre)in tlie? .juiy nir::! 
little force with which he was to advance on 
I-(.‘ikhiiao, anel it was with reluctance that he ctonseuited to leave 
so large a numher as three humlred men feir the defence of 
Kanlipiir. But, with the terrible^ ex]>ei’ience of the jiast before 
him, he felt that he could neit do less. IJiujertain as to the 
jaisition of his late antagemists — ap]>rehen(ling the jirobahility 
that, on his creissing the Ganges with the hulk of his force, a 
large body of the Nana’s tr(jo])s would dcjuhle hack on Kanhpur 
— Havelock had resolved from the iirst to select the most ad- 
vantageous site lor an intrenched camp, and before the arrival 
of Neill the iiitrenchments had been commenced. “At a little 
distance from the common ferry,” says Havelock’s biographer, 


* Marbhiiian’s Lif(i of Havelock. 
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“ tlicro was an elevated ])latean, aPoiit two hundred yards in 
length and a liundred in bread tli, situated on the hank of 
the river. At the distance of about five hundred yards 
i’roni it there; was an island on the river, ])artly submerged 
in this s(;ason of tlie year. Between it and the Oiidli lhank 
were, two smaller islands of alluvial land, thrown u]> by 
the action of tlie river, but eov(‘r<‘d with water two or tlireo 
feet dee[), and visilde only from tlie reeds which spring up 
^i]>(»n th(;m. Pin; tbjmn’al was of opinifin that these islands 
miglit be lurned to good account, if he was obliged to recross 
the river, wliile th(^ intrenchmmit on tlie right bank would 
elleetnally cover that operation. On tliis mound, jiccordingly, 
a field-work (;a])able of accommodating and also of being dehuided 
by threi‘ liundred men was commenced on the Ihth, and pushed 
on with extraordinary vigour.'’* ddie work was done by Native 
<lay-labourc‘rs chiefly from the city, d’he offer of good wages, 
])aid r(‘guhirly eviuy evening, brought us the ready services of 
iiundritds nay, thousands of men, careless of what government 
<U' what race, were in tin; ascendant, so long as they could eat, 
and smoke, and sleej), with eertainty and without molestation. 
Disarmed and dismounted troopers of the lrn\gular Dorse were 
also set to work at the tremdies ; and any skilled Euro])eaiis, 
willing to hel]», werc‘ retained, and their assistance 2>aid for by 
the State. 

So Neill found the works already in ])rogress when he arrived, 
and th(;y gi’cw ben(*ath the hands of the great swarm of labourers 
with surprising rapidity. JJis quick soldierly eye saw at once 
that there were soim; defeid.s in th(‘ ])osition ; lint lie admitted 
that none better could hav(‘ been selected. Whilst the workmen 
2>lied their shovels, our baggage was sent into the iiitrenchments, 
and the two (lenerals went about collecting the guns which 
were to didend the works in course of coiistrucition.l Then the 

Mr. SlicrtT, in his eiliciiil report, suya : “(Uaieral Neill was left with a 
gani.soii ot less than two hundretl men to hold Kaulipiir.” I'here eau bo 
no d(Ui))t, liowever, that the number stated by Mr. Marshman is the moro 
oorreet. (ieiieral Neill himseit, writing on the z2nd, says : “I shall have 
nearly lhn.*e hundred iiilmi ol all kinds.’ 

t See the following extracts from Cb'iu ral Neill’s Journal, whieh illustrate 
the narrative of tliese jiroceedings : “ Wahimlay^ Tlnd . — Heavy rain this 
morning — ride out to see intrenchmeiit — don’t like the ground about it, but 
suspi'Ct there is no ]>etter position. Have, a long talk wuth the Cieneral about 
it. . . . (ro with fTeiieral to set* the Arsenal ; it is entirely destroyed; in a 
bad position. There are some brass dismounted guns there, also three large 
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pick wero sent in, and every preparation made for slioltorin^ 
and ]»i()vidiiio!; for the effoetivo ^‘arrison. And whilst this was 
iM'ini;' done, arrano-(‘in(‘nts were ])einp; made for 
llie eonvryanee (d‘ tlie hulk of ] ravoloek's force AiTati|r(MiiontH 
a(‘ross tin* waters of tlu^ (ian<j!;es. ddui old l)ridL^e lor crossing!: 

(d* boats liad betm, for all ]>ractical pnr})ose8, ‘ ’ 

(h'stroyt'd ; and now tlie steaim‘r, A^dliell Inul broniz:ht Sfiur^in 
and liis ]>arty np from Allahabad, was (‘mployiul in collecting 
boats ; but it was a work of no small diflicnlty to obtain them. 
Eoatnu'ii, too, were wantinjj:;, for men of this (dass, conscious 
that they had aided and abetted the foul murder of our pcjople, 
had prud(‘ntly disjau'sed on our n‘a])])(‘arance on the scene, tint, 
after a while, some were induced to return to their craft, on a 
])romisc oi' indconnity for ]»ast otlenc(‘S. A number of tluun w(u*o 
enrolled into a coi’iis, and organised on a IixcmI scale of jiayment.*^- 
There were inany, at that tim(‘, who, as they had believed 
that it was easy “to make short work of Dcddi,” 
believed also that the relief of Lakhnao would be oudh?^^^ 
attended with no kind of diltieulty. Even in 
Havelock’s camp it seemed to some to be an easy task to make 

ir(»ri oiien in (‘arriap;<‘8. Thest*, with all tho ^uiis lien-, an* taken down 

In the intiunched po.-ition. . . . There is ‘j;reat ])lun(terin^ ^oiiij^ on by tlui 
tro-*j)s — most (lis;^riiceful — and on tlie }>art ol‘ C’ommanduntH, more ])ar“ 
tieiilarly tlie (iltli; a (lisinelination to prevent their ni«*n misoonduetinfj; 
themselves. 1 should have adojited very deei<led stejis with all th(*ho 
K Liimeiits, and this forei; at lirst, but this has been nef^leeted. All havi; 
talien to plundciiii^, and the examjile .s(it by olHeers has bei n v(iry bad 
indeed ; the jdunderin;^" of the merchants and sho])ki*e}iers in tin- city by 
bands of s^d liers and Sikhs lias b(ien most outrap:(‘ous, and there lias been no 
e]ir<-k to it. Orders liere .seem to be umitten<le<J to. Tistols and ^mns lirod 
oil’ ill camp. Colonel Tyller informs nui the want of athaition to orders by 
C'oiiimaiKlanis of ('orps and others is di.-^^n-aeeful, and I k(‘(‘. it plainly. 1 
Mdipoae no idrei* ever marched with a settd’ so inferior eomnmndin;j!; ollieerH, 

I Itar (bin ral HaV( lock will not ^o otf in time lie expi-cted; tin; ditfieiilticH 
in <’ro.sKini;- the (bui<j;es are very j^reat. 'J humfu)/^ 2'Anl . — A;:^ro(-abIy to ord(*rs 
«'l’ yesterday, send all sick down to intreiiehinciit, jret h<i;x^ni;;e down, and 
start in} salt with (iordon ainl Eruei*. . .. ( iov(rnor-( «(*n(-rars jiroelaniation 
^nvin^ rewards for eajitiire of rebels and hiin;j;in^ hack pro]»erly, pnb- 
hsin d and })romul^ated in tlu! bazaars, and all alKjut — t eopiin printed off, 

1 in, ivy rain at ni;^lii. I’lie intrenehe*! pf».siliun iius no streiigtli — e xcept with 
thr. e limes the irn n — hut 1 will Indd it.’’ 

* “ See T} th r — arraii^^e about a corps of Ijoatmen. lie Konds me ])art of 

a note be lias scait to Ceiieral Havelock alxmt my ;^oinf( with him So 

J may be off soon-- set my house in order, as it were. Arrange about wliat I 
shall take and wiiat leave behind, Ac., Ac .” — General NeUL'a Journal, Jahj 
MS, 

VOL. II. 
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^00(1 the marcli to i]u‘ On<lh ca]>ital. Tlic distance was not 
;^n)at, blit it was not a cpn^stioTi of distance. T]ie whole of 
Oiidli was 11 ]) in arms aL::ainst ns. It was no more than any 
Sam'- man, ac/jiiaintod v^ith tho cinMimstances that liad attended 
and t]i(‘ ovrnts which had followed the anmwation ol* the kinc-- 
dom of Ondh, mn.st ]iav(‘ involuntarily jiredictiMl. The jiassions 
<if all the inllnential classics w(‘re roiiscMl, and their anta|j;oniHm 
stimulated to llie utmost, against us. d1ie remnant of the old 
(a)urtof l.akiinao, th(‘ Soldiery, the Lamh'd A i istocracy, were 
.all arra>ed against the power that had trodden tliem down into 
tli(‘ dust. It, was not strange, therelore, lliat- bed'ort' the (md of 
.fune t h('ri‘ had laam mut iny and rehidlion in lu'arly vvvvy station 
1 hroue-lanit the ]»rovim-e. MonM)V(>r, it was tin* p^^nait nursery 
of tint Sij><ihi>> of the l)<‘neal Army. Jh’ery villae-e lield the 
honu's and lamilies of imm who wen* tightini;’ against us ; and, 
theiadoi'e, hristhal with our em*mi(‘s. Our ri^gular regiimmts 
li.ad rijxmf'd raj)idly in reh(dlion. f’or a lilth* spaet* Sir Ibmry 
Lawnmee had Ixdievial tliat he might ]>lay otf tin* Irregulars 
against tin* ]>attalions of tin* him*.* Ihit tln^ywioa* eom])osed 
of t ln' saim^ (deim iits : and in < )ndh, as in otlao’ ]»arts, this faith 
was soon strij'jied of all that h.ad sustained it, and stood out as 
a naked d(‘lusion. The gi(*at “Ikb.al” of tin* (\)mpany was 
fast waning, and evim our fii('nds forsook us, htdieving us to bi*, 
A\(*ak. There- was little liopi*, inde(‘d, tVom any soui*e<3 l)Ut from 
the wisdom of mir leadi'rs and from tin* courage of our .Englisli 
tiglit ing-imm. ( )f all these comlitions, so iiostile to JJritisli 
su})]'emucy in Oudli, 1 sliall write more fully in another ])art of 
this narrativ(\ It is sullicient in this j)lac(* to givt^ a brief 
ai’count of the results, which had develo]M‘d themselves — re-, 
suits obstructive in tlie extreme to the advance of Havelock’s 
army. 

ddiese results, as a])parent at tin* mid of June, were thus 

* At tile eiul of iMay, Sir llenrv l.awriueo hud written to Lord Caiminp:, 
su>inj:: “Hillurto tlie eountia lias hem ijuiet, uiid have jilayed the 
lrn*guhir« apiiiist the Line rtgimeiits. lint heiiig coiiHlituled of the same 
iiiHieriuls. tlu' taint is fast jx rvadiiig them, and, in n few weeks, if not days, 
uah‘ss in (la* inttaim Dehh la* eafiturid, tliere will lx* one feeling tJiroughout 
the army — a feeling that our prestige is gone — and that feeling will tie more 
dangerous tiiaii any oilier, iieligion, fear, hatred, one and all, have tlieir 
inthu nees ; hut there is still a reverenee for Die Company’s Ikbal. When 
it is gom*, we sliall have few friends, indeed.’’ [Ikbal aiujlice^ Prestige, Good 
Fortune. — (h B. M.] 
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<lescril)ed hy ]\rr. GuLhins* in a to Lord (’anninc;: 

“ I'jvery (•or])S at ovorv station in tlio ])rovinc*t^ lias mnt in’uMl, 
and the distriots now are in a state of anareliy. Talnkdars are 
forcihly rc^snniin^ tlnar fornu'r villages, and hnrnin^' and slaying 
all who o])]iose tlnon. Old hnids ar(‘ ai;ain hri'akini;' out, and 
fiii'htinp;, both with i!;nns, nmsk<‘try, Ac., is jj,oino- on in (‘V('ry 
<juart<u’, more or h‘ss. 'TIk' In^ad (’ivil Authority haviiii;' heen 
torched in eacli instanee to ahandon his Sadr Station ; his 
ddianas and d^ihsils have <!;on(‘ also, and there is no 7‘estraint 
on violence and anarchy. J )i<l th(‘. nnitino(‘rs ]>ass tlirou^'h and 
away, civil otticir-s mijj^ht ai;ain <;*o out, and oi-dcu* miL^lit ao-a,in 
]m‘ restored ; hut tluw aro uni <i,'on(‘, and ai'i' han^iiiL;- about the 
]>rovince, lookinti; ibr an ojijioi-tiinity of attacking Lakhnao. 
This J b(‘li(iV(^ tlu^y will ii(*v(‘r obtain, and tlioy arc mcanwliile 
mcdtina; daily away. ddie followini:; is tho ])i-(‘S(‘iit- as])(‘ct of 
tli(‘ stations of niutiiua'rs in tlui ]irovin(^(‘ : Khn irahad Dirislon 
(Sitapiir, jMohamdi, and jMalaon ) — fhitindy ahaudoiicd. dduu’e 
was a t(‘rribl(^ luassacixi of the Euro|)caus of Slialijahaiipiir and 
iMohamdi. ( )f tlu^ mutinous ti*oo]>s, tlu' 4Jst iSativa^ infantry 
and iOth Oudh Irregular Jn fan try have, ^om‘ towards J)ohli ; 
and eleven hundred men, the remains of th(‘ hth Oudh Jrr(‘|;ular 
infantry and Tolice (\)rps, nro at JMahmudahad, forty miles 
lumce, trying to induce" the Talukilars to join, and daily imd ting 
away. — Lalcltnao l)lvhi(m ( Ijakhnao, Onao, Daryabad) : Ijakhnao, 
and (dght miles round it, is all tiiat. remains onkuly in Oudli. 
W'e hold two jiosts, the iiesidincy and JVIacljhi Lliawan, b(‘sides 
a miserable European for(;e in cantonment, ddn* Alachhi Illiawan 
is imjiosing for the townsjKMiple : but the Nativrs k'uow, a-ud 
our engincicrs have declared, it to l)e utUudy unt(‘nal)h\ Should, 
therefore, a siege be att(im]>te<l, it will bo blown up. d'he 
M’orks at tlie liesidency liave ])een gn^atly strengt heii(‘(l, 
including my reside]ice and others, and rf^ally a juolonged 
<lefeiice can be made. At Jlaryahad is the oth Oudh Jrr(;gular 
infantry in mutiny, Imt with numbers diminished, 'idu.y have 
hoen joined by Phsher’s iforse (15th j, and tlui 8th Oudh 
irregular Infantry from Su 1 tan pur.-— iiaAru/r// 5m : the 2nd 
and drd Oudh irregular Infantry, and d’ulloh’s Lattery, and a 
hundred Horse, in mutiny, have not yet (;rossed the (ihaghra; 
are waiting. — Faizahdd iJirision: this was the most dangerous 

* Martin Gubbins, Financial Comniiiiaioner of Oudh — brother of Frederick 
Gubbins, of Bunuras. 
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fjiiartfT ; 2‘Jii(l Natives Iiifaiitry, tlH‘ ITlh from Azamgarii : 
the (>th Oiidli Jrrcjj^nlar Infaiitiy, ]»art of tlio loth Oiidli 
Cavalry, and Mill'K llattory making it]) the mntiiieers there, 
^riiia is diKsi]ta1in^' S(nn(‘\vliat the loth Oiidh IIors(‘ havin;^, 
turned towards fas y*e la^lieve) Kanh|»ur. Snlt;in])iir ahandoneti 
andhni-nt; many I'hno])eaiis kilh‘(l. Saldiii : ditto; Knr()j)eans 
saved.” 

Sm‘h was the slate of thiim^s that had ^rown it]) in Ondln 
whilst llie Ihiii'lisli at Kanhpur liad Iumui en^a^ed in tliat fatal 
slrufj-^’ie tor (‘\ist(‘n(*e which lias been narrated in the ])reeedinu, 
cha})t(?rs. Not wit listandin^ all tliese r(‘V(‘rs(‘s, th(‘re liad been 
^•nsat (‘ontidence^ in tlie tinal issue, and, iVom one end of the 
country to tlu^ other, men hdt that Sir Ibmry Lawicmee was a 
tower of str(‘njj;;t]i. Ibit the month of June liad closial in darkly 
ami sadly upon th(‘ Jjaklinao t^arrison. ( )n the last day of tho 
month, the tuit^lisb bad been ilisastrously defeat(‘d in batth* at 
(diinhat. Juh’ had dawne(l u])on th(i si(\i;a^ of Lakhnao. And 
il aveloek’s yictori(»us (Uitrarn'e into Kanhjuirhad Imhui saddened 
by the m‘ws which met liim that one of the tirst victims (d‘ 
that si(‘^'(‘ liad been Henry Lawrenc(‘ himsidf. The General 
liad known him well in old tinu's. ddn\y had served together 
in Afghanistan ; and wcua^ associated by bonds of mutual 
esteem and affection.* And none kmnv better tliaTi lIaveloc‘k 
tlu^ loss which th(‘ country had sustained. J>ut little time Avas 
left for th(‘ indulgeiici' of ]>ersonal or juililic sorrow, ddie first 
thoughts of th(‘ (buKual w<‘r(‘ to b(‘ given to flu* living, not to 
the d(‘ad. It wjis plain to him that our beleagmu’ed ])eo])h‘, in 
Lakhnao wen* in (hanlly p(‘ril, and that all (h'jauided, umhu- 
Lrovidtmc(\ upon the rajiidity with wdiich he could make good 
his march to the Oudh (‘a]utal. lie tclt, too, that the wairk 
bet’ort^ him was not restricteil tA> tin* relief of Ijakhnao. He did 
not, at tirst, a])pr(‘ciat(' the full extent of tlie dithciiltit'S w^hieli 
bt'set his cours(‘, and, in the enthusiasm born of success, lu‘ 
thought that, having relieved Lakhnao, he might either march 
to the reinforcaunent of the Army before Dehli, which was still 
holding out with undiminisln'd etfrontery, or he might operate 


* ** Tlicir acquaint. Jiice had cemineiiecd sixteen years before, amidst the 
oniharrassments in Alglnmistan, and it laul ;;raduullv ri])eD(‘d into a sacred 
frit udsidp, nmh r the inllueiici* of that mutual uique^'inlion and ( stt em by 
whh’h ^reat minds are attracted to each other .” — Manfnnans of 

llaniock. 
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.^‘frectnally in otlicr parts of tlu^ country, for tlii' suppnission of 
.Oio nmtiiiy and rclnillion wliiidi in tlio iSort h- Western Provimnss 
Ji;id now ])(‘conio almost universal. 

For from many parls of UpjMO* India (‘vil tidiniLi;s luid rciudied 
the Kanli])rir ct)mmand(‘rs. J)isaster had I'oHowchI 
disaster with astoundiiur ra]>iditv. Almost twao*y cmh. 

day brou^’lit a new story oi mutiny and massacre', ((.initry. 

— a new list ot murdeu-ed imui, woim'n, and chil- 
<lren. Some stories weni more te'rrihle, soim^ lists w(U-e lon^cu* 
than others; hut ever there was the samo sad, hu t not in^’lorious, 
record of chivalrous action and heroic endurances een the ]):irt of 
the Fe'W, anel e)f (uaielty and cowareliea' on t lie* part eet'thes Many. 
Th(‘ _<;i;i;anti(s lieerreer eel' j\;inhpur elwaileel all eether (Calamities 
that, liael eivecrtakcn our ])eople. Ihit tlieux? weues otheu* criiiu's 
eommitte'el in that month eef dunes li^hi, e)nly whem waiiy;h(!el 
aii^ainst llu' harden eef ^uilt he)rn(s hy thes hutedier e)!’ Eithur. 
Ju .lhansi one of Lorel Jlallmusie’s annexations hy i{i<;lit of 
.hajise theu’e hud heicn an insurree‘tie)n Insade-el ley tlie Julni, 
with a <j;reat eh'struction of En<::lish liles. Ntcarly all Ihindelel- 
Ichanel wais hristlini;- up in arms a<;*ainst us. d'he troojm of 
Sinelhia and Jleelkar hael mutini(sel anel cast in thtdr hit witli the 
Purhiahs of the (Jeempany’s army ; anel many of eeur jxaijele had 
perished miserably in the territories eif tlmse jerinces, theui^’h as 
yet there wenc no signs of thee hostility of the Durbars. Jligher 
up ill liohilkhand not only were thee Siptihis in mutiny, 
murdering their olheers, lent tine country was in rehedlion, and 
Muhammadan rule was jirejclaiim'd uneler the vicce-reeyalty of 
Kluiu Bahadur Kluln. IJtuisi and llisjir had seen their own 
tragedies ; and there had been other episexles of the most 
painful interest to stir English lucarts te) their deiiths. In 
the Panjiih, althejugh it seemed that we were riding out the 
^torm, strained to the utmost hut lujt yielding to its blows, it 
was becoming iilain that the liengal regiments were breaking 
into revolt, and streaming down to swell the tide of rebellion 
at the great centre of Dehli. And ever as week followed week, 
though false rumours, too readily accepted, of the capture of 
the great imperial stronghold reached the lower country, only 
to BOW the seeds of future disapjxiintment, the Mughul capital 
was held by the mutinous troops that had proclaimed tlie 
supremacy of Bahadur Shah. 


* Bee vol i , p. GG. 
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From A^ra tlian the wat of the tiovernment of the North- 
Wentern Provinces -the ti(iin<:;.s wcit‘ not asHiii'in<^. TJic great 
|)r<jvineial capital, wliicli all through the month of Mmv had 
l)een held in seeniity, though not without much doubt and 
anxiety, liad in dumi ]>een beleaguered Ity an t'nemy, Avliich, in 
the sha)>e (d’ the mutinous rc^giimuits from Nimach and 
Nasirabad, ha<l marched down to attack th«‘ s(‘coml city in 
Jlindustan. AimI wliilst ideutimantd lovernor iVdvin and all 
his ( diief ( dbuM rs had been shut up at Agra, the. distri(;ts under 
liis charge had biaui r<.)iling away from him. ddiat great 
triinnph ol‘ Ib'itish administi ation, so vaunt(‘d, so believed - 

the Settlement of tlu' North-Western Jh*ovinces had suddenly 

(•(^lapsed. Por a time ther<^ was a gia^at r(‘Volution of landed 
property, and almost all that the ilnglish had d(a;reed had 
b«‘(‘n down trodden with a nunorseh'ss heel, as though what we 
hail doiuj and ))oastcd had been ]mrposeIy dom* in violent scorn 
of the gi'iiius and instincts of tin* p<*oj>le. Mven the Suprem(‘ 
(lovernment, in tiu' lirst week of duly, Averc constrained to 
admit that/* tlie Noli h- \\ cstern Provinces were i’or the moment 
lost.” * llowi'ver li umiliatiiig the fac.t may have been, it was 
a fact. (hir latest a«lniinistrative triumj)]is had crum]>led 
away at our I'eet. 

d'licrt* was some comf ui. in the thought tlnit the main bodies 
of th(‘ Mailrasand I Join itay armies had not fallen aw'ay from their 
allcgianci'. Put. it Avas hard to say what any hour might b]-ing 
(oith. (hie IJoinbay rc'giincnt was rising; there were thi’eaten- 
ing movements in the Soutlicrn Maratlnl (\»untrv, and more 
than a susj>icion that the old adherents of the Ihijahs of Salarali 
Were in league with the re])resentat i\ es of the Peshwas. The 
iJombay si'ivices in tin* persons of Urigadier Jie-(irand Jaco]» 
and Messrs. Posi* and Seton-Karr were emulating the good 
deeds (d‘ their brethren in IJengal, jind lA)id Kljdiinstone was 
nobly vindicating the confulence wdiicii the iJritish (Government 
had re])osed in iiim, by placing him, for a second time, at the 
head of an Indian presidency. It was nut beyond the ]uile of 

* ‘"The Iteiigal Nativr Army w; s in mutiny; the NurthAVesteni Provinci'ii 
Were for the uioiuent lo^t ; tlie King ol Dehli und <<ur treaeln rous Hi|iilns 
AV( re pioelaiming a iieAV I'.mi>ire ; nmall bodies of gulhint Kiiglishmeii wa re 
liohling out in isolaletl yt-iUoiis against fearful odd^; the revolt was still 
extt‘udiug; and the hearts of all Kughshiueu in India A\eie daily torn by 
necoiiiits of the massacre, and A\orse tbaii imissaere, of their women and 
children.” — Gournuunt oj India to Court of iJirtcton^y July I, 1857. 
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probability that Wostern India would soon bo in a ))lazo. 
Then, in the Dakhin, there was the ^re;it Muliainoiadan Static 
of Ilaidarabild, where the Nizam, f:;uided and su])ported by liis 
accom]dish(Ml minister, Salar Jam!;, holdiniL!; fast to the Enij;lish 
alliance, still donbUal whether they could minJi longer restrain 
tludr troops, if Dehli continued to dcdy the EnL!;lish ( iovernment 
and to ballk* all the efforts of its armii-s. JJie ‘!;rt‘at (diiefs of 
hajpiitaml had as yet <:;iven no si^n ; but if W(‘st(un India wei'c 
to riB(s the (‘onta^ion mi^ht spread to them, and, in such cir- 
cumstances, it would have Ih^cii difficult to calculate the em- 
barrassments of liavin^ a hostile country interscuTin^* our 
coinmuni(!ati()ns betwe(‘n our leadin;;' |»ositions on the Kasf. and 
on the West. N ipal ])roi(‘ss(‘d fidrlity to her allia,nc(i, and was 
willing to lend us an auxiliary bo(ly of troops to opei'ate Uf)on 
Oudli ; liut therc^ wiu’o those who believ(‘d that on tlu? first 
symptom of disaster, tlnw would bo ea;i;er to turn a^’ainst us ; 
and that, in any cas(‘, the eiilistnumt of such allios would l)e a, 
(‘onfession of wc^akness, which would inlburt a s(fvm*o moral 
injury on o\ir (iovernment. In whatsoever direction we turned 
our eyes there was not a ^'leam of comfort to Ixi .se(‘n. 

By the 2oth of July, IIav(‘lock’s littb^ army had crossed tlie 
Ganges. It had been a work beset with difliculties; 
but the ]»ractical enerj^y of’ t V)Ionel Tytlor iuel ^ 
surinouiit(}d them. J'he whol(5 wei’e now on tin* juiy'jr,. 
Oudh side of the river. The entire force (‘onsisted 
of about fifteen hundred men, with ten jj;‘uns im[)orfectly 
e([uipi)ed and ineflicieiitly manned. There was, as before, a 
^reat dearth of Cavalry. Ex(;elhmt as it was in all soldierly 
({ualities, this little band of volunteer Horse mustered only 
sixty sabres. It was in truth a very weak Bri;j;ade, such as 
only the glorious audacity of the Ihiglish could have con- 
ceived for a moment to be caj)able of accomplisbing the wojk 
before it. Tln^ hopes of the Laklinao garrison iiad been raised ly 
sonielhing like a ])romise f>f relief in the little space of live or 
six days.* Thit it was one that now seemed to 
he beyond the reach of fulfilment. And the 
wonder is n(A that the dilliculties of the enter})riHe should have 

* See the following extract from Mr. Martin GuldiiiiB’s ‘Mutiiiies in 
Oudh.’ On the 22 d( 1 or 23rd of July, tlu^ Iruaty apy An;,^ad arrived with 
tidiugB of Havelock’s arrival ut Kanh]»ur. “ Wo h.(d, it will he remembered,” 
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Iohmm] ilii'instj] v(‘S 1 1;i\ <*]o(*k's iiiiiitl, in all tlu'ir 

nia^nit inin, wlirn Ik* ioinnl Jiinihc*!!’ aci’oss tlie (iang(?s, Init 
that In*. sliouM lor a moment, liavc minli*/ liglit oi* tlmm. IMn*. 
w(‘ek iM'tweim tin; LMst ami l!Mli ol‘ July liad Itroiiglit with it 
an amouiil oi* kiionlojgo of* tin* <-i]‘cumstanc(.‘S wliicli sur- 
i‘ouml(Ml liim V(uy fatal to tla* bamiuiiu* vi«‘Ws which In* had 
4-ncoin'ag(‘'l on Ins tirst arrival at K/mlipiir. t )n the -Sth In^ 
was at i\l angal n ai’ it cannot he said cncam])cd. That li(‘/ 
might move as lightly and rapidly as ])ossil)lf, la* had advanced 
without the impediment of tents, “Some,” it has heen 
narrat(*d hy an ojlieer ot‘ tin* foret*, “ wcua*. fortunate enougdi to 
gel native huts; somo manag<-d to ga't native vaults, in wlii<'h 
ov(‘r-erowding was the ruh*; whih* tin* Sikh soldiers ingeniously 
rigged up thatehed huts for themselves.” ^ ddiero was n(*ed, 

^ ^ ^ tor the rain iell, day alter day, in torrents, aftej* 
‘ “ ' the maiiin'r of an Indian July, and cholera had 
hroki'ii out in the forec*. 1’here was nothing to ehet'i’ or to 
animate the h'ath*r hut the one hope of saving tin* garrison of 
Jjakhnao. “ I have this morning,” wiote Hav('loek to Sir Katrick 
(irant, who had suggi'stt'd that the (‘nlerprise was a ha/audous 
one, “ r(‘ccived a ]»lan ot* Lakhnao from Major Andeison, (.*ngine(‘r 
in that garrison, and much valuahle information in two memo- 
randa, which <'sca]»ed the (‘nemy's outpost troops, and were 
jiartly wi'itten in (ireek ehara(‘ters.t Th(*-se communications, 
and much information orally derived from s])ies, convince m(‘, of 
the extn'ine delicacy and difliculty of any operation to relievo 

saya tin' Fiiian<*ial Cennuis^i(mt'r, “rereiveil no simple iota of inl(‘llig(in’e 
siuec' the Hiegi* bi'gan ; and now Aiigad r(‘e()unte(l to as the iiiarvelloiis tale ot 
a haiull’iil ot iin*u uiuhT Uaveloek ha\ing Jereat(!(l the Nanii in three 
<'ngagemeat.H, aial being aetuallv at the nioiaent naister of Kaiihj)ur. I'he 
news was astuumling. We had all along been expeeting that the Nana 
would cross tin- river and join tin- besieging force, if be liad not actually d(»ue 
80 already. 1 t-xainined Angad strietly, uinl eame to the conclusion that the 
joyful and wondrous iniws was tru(‘.“ — “Many persons lia<l entertained gr(*at 
doubt of the truth of Angati’s information. liut their doubts w('re happily 
i(*moved hy his reappt-arance at my })ost on tin* uiglit of tlie lir>tli of July; 
and this time he brought a letter. It 'wa.s a reply l>y (’olniiel Frnser Tytler 
to the letter which Angad liad carried from me, aud contirmeii tlie intelligence 
wliieh Angad hail previously givt u me. Coloin 1 Tytler wrote that the Geuerafs 
force was sidlieieut to deft*at tin* enemy, tliat the tr(X)p« were theu crossing 
tin? river, and that \vc iiUght hof>e to meet in five or six days.” 

(\ileutta Hex'ifWy vol. xxxii., Article, “ Havelock’s Indian Campaign.” 
t These had been brought by Angad, tlie spy, of whom mentiim has been 
made in a toriner note. 
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<.'olonel mow coiniiiaiuliiijj;- in Laklinao. Ti sliall ]k‘ 

attempted, however, at (‘Vt‘ry rihk, and the result faitli fully 
re})()rted/' * 

So llaveloc'k marched on — Kanlipiir with its i;hiistly memories 
hcliiiid him; hclort? liim, at Ijakhnao, the ^a’l'at 
lioi-ror of a catastroj)he still more trairic, and over- 'I'lnMiiivivii.r 
whelmin';; aroiuul iiim (‘.vt'rywiiere a multitude 
of mutinous soldiers and an arnu'd jiopulal ion, 
iiostile to the con*; and with him only tin* iearh'ssness of the 
l'hie,iishman t,o make h(*adway ae^ainst thcsi* terrifn* odds. 


‘Martiliiaaii’ri Jale of Jhivelock, 
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r>()OK YL- THE PANMAi; AM) DLIIM. 

[May -Jki.v, 1857 .] 

OirAPTER L 

I'lKSr (’ONFLKTS IN THE TANJAi;. 

Al/nioiKiii to Tiord it liad a]>]H\nr(Ml tliai tlio most foi’- 

midaLli' daii;i;«‘rs wliic'h tiircatmod tlio security ot 
llie Aii<j,lo-liidian Fi]u]*iro took slia])e in the l(jwoi‘ 
count ri«'s, ])ccaus(‘ t}lo^(• (MMintrics ^vcie almost 
wholly dcst ituto oftlic dofmet' ot tlinopcan troops, 
lie sa w tar ofV, at th(' f’urt In st (‘xtnmii ty oT our I>rit ish dominions, 
othiu* i^rcat ju-rils scarcely less in (h*L;ret', l»ut of a widc^ly dif- 
ft*r(‘nt> kind, and counteract(‘d hy m<»rc lavourahh'- conditions. 
Jn th(‘ lowt'T ]»rovinces 1 h‘ h'ared tlie mali(;e of the Native 
soldiery, in the Panja]> he dreadtal, most of all, the enmity of 
th(‘ I'rople. Sipahi re^immits w<‘re scattered all over the ISikh 
(Hnintiy; hut the ])rovince was, indecil, th(‘ <j;reat European 
L;’arrison of Eritish India. TTie stnai^th of Enti;lish manhootl 
may ha\'e hecn slight in ndation to th(‘ actual deleiisive re- 
(piircments of <»ur IVontier-province ahuttiiii;' u])on tlie Afglian 
country, from which, ev»m from nanote ]>eriods, suc;eeeding 
dynasties had looked for 1he‘ stnaim of fuvi^n invasion — small, 
to(>, ill comparison with th(‘ nummical power of the Native 
re»;‘iments, regular and irn*gular, wdiich w'ere posted in all 
}»arts of the I’anjah. Ihit even xvith tlie mysterious failure of 
IMiratli hefore Ids eyes, the (h)Vernor-( ieneral wais full of con- 
lidenee wlu'u he counted up the Euro]>ean regiments on the 
frontier, and felt that they might ove-raxvo the tSipahis. A"et 
lie could not lnd]» regarding with some disquieting apjne- 
liensions the state of the general jHipulation of the })rovince. 
Little more than seven years had passed since the Empire of 
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luaiijft liinl Inxm Brought iimlor tlie y(^ko of the English. 

Tlie State liad heen ov(n*tlirown hy tlie soldiery. It was the 
license of its military hands that had unintentionally opened to 
ns the gah^H of the country of the Five Rivers, and the sann* 
power, r(‘vived or reawakened, miglit now c^ast us out, and 
n‘store for a while the dynasty of the Singhs. ]\Ion of the 
most sanguine temperament, intlaie<l well-nigh to Bursting 
with national self-love^ couhl hardly Believe that the Sirdars of 
the Fanjal), who had lost so much By the comjuest of tlndi' 
country, had Becoim' wdiolly reconcih^d to British rule and 
eager to p(‘r])etuate it. Tln^ truth emhodied in a ti'wpregnant 
words By the greatest mastx'r of common s(‘nse that tlie world 
lias ever seen — “ So many overtlirown estat(*s, so 
many votes for troiiBh'S (*ould not Be ignoi(3(l 
at such a tim(‘. Then thore was that, otlnn- gr(\at fount of 
danger — “dishaiidiMl soldi(‘ry wliiidi might semi fortli a 
sudden tornait toswi'll the grcnit stnaim of trouBh*.* “ Walhal 
towns, store<l arsenals and armoiies, goodly laces of liors(‘, 
chariots of war, (*le])hants, oidnamn, artilhuy, and th (5 lik(^,’’ 
wrote the same, gi’eat Jimstei’ — ‘‘all this is But a slnajp in lion’s 
skin, except tie* breed and disposition of the peo]>le 1)0 stout and 
warlike.” ddie i»reed and disjio.sition of lln,^ Sikhs were stout 
and warlike. Wh' eould not jegard with eonti‘m])t the military 
jjrowess of the nation which had seiitlorth the men who, in the 
great Battlers of tlu‘ Sat la j, had taxed to the utmost the skill 
and valour (tf IIarding(^ and (lough, with tlui Best troops of the 
Britisli Emjiire at their liaek, and had driven our Oraguons like 
shee]) liefore tlaun on the jilaiii of ( 'hilianwahi. 

Nor w.as the only danger Avhieh threateiKMl the position of 
the British in our great frontier ]>rovince, that which glared 
U[»on us from the Ban jab itself, ikyoml tlie liorder were tur- 
bulent tribes, occupying the Afghan ])ass(.*s, whom it had Been 
our policy now to Bribe, now to awe, into Hul>mission. An 
irru])tion of tliese predatory hordes into tlui jilain of Beshawar 
would have caused wide-sj)read confusion, in the midst of 
which Bodies of Afghan Horse, led, }»erhaj)s. By one of the 

* Thu Dumbers, however, inusit not be exagj^taatoil. The remainn of tbe 
Panjabi Army, after the sect aid Sikh war, probidily did not exceed 2(1,000 
men. Of these about 10.000 were Sikhs, 7,000 l‘anjabi Muiiaminadaiih, 
‘i,000 bill Rajputs, 4,000 IlinduHtaiiis, and 1,000 (jimkalia. About 4,000 of 
tiu-tie old Boldiurs were eulifted into the l^aiijab Irregular Force, and an 
e(|ual number into the Military Police. 
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cliiefs of IIk' Iiiinik/ai family of Kalail, mi^lit li.ave BtreaiiuT 
down upon our ]>oHltion, and Imrvin^, aw Ili(‘y Lad Ixddro done, 
all jealousi(‘S atid animosities in tin* e;rave ol a common 
mi^j^lii liav(^ allied themselves with the Sikhs, and swc])! tln^ 
lOnelish out of tin - <‘ounlry. Hiit t Idiikiny olT his, lionl Laiinin^ 
thought nlso ol‘ the reeimf suhsidiary treaty with Dost Mu- 
liammad, of tin* i riendslii j> that had heen (»iit wardly ('Stahlislu'd 
l)i‘t\V(M*n tin* two nations, ami, ahov<; all, ot tin* laet, that tin* 
strony<*st le('linii‘s ol seU-int<‘]‘est dietated to tin* Anur a coursi^ 
o(‘ neut lal ily at sueh a time, and that love ot Mnelish money 
was stronei'i* tiian hatred ol the I'hiylish raei^ ddiankiully 
and liopc'fully, he reinemlM'red the* wise ailviei* of Ldwaoles and 
the admirable dl]domaey ol‘ Lawri'iieeD and In* e(‘ast*d to he 
tiMuhled ))y tin* thought <d’ an Afghan invasion, tremendous as 
W(»uhl hav(‘ het'ii the disaster if it had e(Une ujion us at sueh a 
time. 

'Fhere weia* sonn* otln*!* eireumstane<‘S, too, in our favour. 
TU e po])ulation of tin* Fanjfih \n as a mixed ]>o])ulat ion. ddime 
\vi*re national and leliyious diversities, wliieh forbade tin* 
union and eoneent ration wbieb yave ibree even to tin* feebhn 
In otlmr parts of oui’ lanpire then* were div»*rsiti(‘s of faith, 
]>ut Ion;;- e<»ntaet had ruhhed oil* tin’ aneailaril ies which kc^pt 
them apart, and in tin* IIindMis(*d .M uhammadan, or the .M uliain- 
madanisisl nindn, luie^ht Im* s(*en soinethine al most aauoiin tine' 
tn fusion. Ibit t}n*re was a ;;nlf lH*twe(‘U tin* Sikhs and tin* 
Muhammadans of tln^ Fan jfih -liet W(*en Ixitli and tin* p(‘o])h^- of 
Ilindnstan. ddie Sikhs hairnt with no ieelini;* (d* joy or sym- 
pathy that tlie Kini;‘ <d’ J)t‘lili liad ]H‘(*n proelaimed in liis old 
<*apital, and that .Muhammadanism was likely a^^aiii to be 
<lominant in L'ppei' India. ddiey ealle<l to mind exciting- 
national ]>roplieeies, vvhieli said that the Sikhs Avould some day 
stream dow ii to tin* sack of Delili ; and the old erei‘d of plun- 
der was reviv(‘d strenuously wdthin them. It ini^ht be bettei* 
for tiiem, at lirst, U> east in their lot wdth the Farin^iiis, 
whosi^ hour Avouhl eoim* sooner or later; it w’as too soon to 
strike then. There was some comfort in this thout;lit. There 
wuiH comfort, too, in the reineinbnince that tin* J’anjab had 
been disanued ; that the warlike population of the con([uered 
country no longer w’ent about wdtli sw’ords at their sides, or 
had lirolo(‘ks stored in their houses. In all such cases it is 
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•j)rn1)nl)lo ilijit tlu' disiiriuainent is hut j^artial ; for wliilst tint 
s(‘ar(*!iiiijj:s of aiitlioril y are active, niauv impleuuuits of war are 
ImritMl in the L^roiind, or hidden in stacks or thatclu‘s, nvuly to 
ii(‘ (‘xlninied or extracted from tlndr hid ini;-] harass, if lua’cssity 
for tlieir nst* sliould a,ris(‘. Still tlu^ <lani;er from that s(»urei‘ 
ol* m:iny arms in tlie hands of nuui knowing* Jiovv to use' tlicun 
thoui;'h not, ]H‘rliaps, wholly nuuoved, liad heem _i;‘reatly di- 
iidnished : and in nunu'rous instance's tlu' sword liad Ix'cn 
tiii-iK'd into tli(‘ })lou;;']isliare. or tiu' reapini;-hook, and soldi(*rs 
hail sc'tth'd <]own into tlu' ju'acc'ful ways (d’ a^’rieadtural life. 
That tlu'y folt tlu' hene'fits of a stroni; and a just (iovt'rnment 
after tlu' ye'ars of nnn'si wlne^li liad followt'd the dt'atli of 
h'anjit Sino'h is not to he donhteMl : and tlu'ir martial instincts 
mii;’ht liavt' In'i'ii dyini; out iimh'r th(^ suhduint; infiucnces of a 
rein'll of order. 

Tlies(‘ circumstance's were to he counte'd n]> in our favour; 
and then*- was one more to ])e adehul to tla^ account. Ah tlu'- 
country helow the Satlaj had lu'em well-idj;'!! sw(‘])t of its 
military strength to <^arrison the I’anjfih, so also mioht it lie 
said that the lower provinces had hi'cm drained of th(3 ])est 
e'nerji;ies of the ])olitical and civil hranclu^s of tln^ servic'o to 
;;'overn and to adminishu* it. Leu’d Fannin evc'r hopeful and 
sanj^uine ; and, maidy himse'lf, a])preciatin^* the- jiowi'r of indi- 
vidual iiianli(>od in others, hK)k('d c’ontieh'ntly towards the 
country in whi(;h dohn Lawn'iico and his lieutenants stood 
vio’ilant ami ready I'or action. Jicsoluti'- tliat tlu^ ikinjah should 
in all senses 1)0 a succe'ss, Jjord Daihousie had look(*d around 
liiiii for m(*n of ;^ood ])(‘rformance and of ^ood [)r()mise, and the 
tlower f)f the two services was planted tiienj wla'ii liamled 
"ver th(‘ (fOV(*rnment of Jndia to his successor. Thma^Jtobort- 
Mont;;om('ry and Donahl Macleod, afterwards Fliiof Jiulers ol* 
tlio Frovinee, lilh'd the ]>lacc‘s next in rank to the Chi(‘f 
t ommissioncisliip. ddu'ix^ ddiornton and Koherts, jlarru's and 
ihc'ketts, <d‘ the oiut service - Edwardes and Nicholson, Ihjcher 
and J^ak(‘, Taylor and James, of the other, and many otlier 
iesolute and sagacious im-n, were teaiJiin^ the pe.oplii to nispect 
and love tliem. Jhieie, too, was that famous i^injab Irn'^ulai* 
f\mce raised hy the Lawrences, ami commanded hy Neville 
( 'liamherlain, with [Jeked ollicers nnd(;r him — imui such as 
t ’oke, Wilde, llaly, and oth(u*s of the same stamp — a forc(j ol’ 
horse and foot, trained alike to activity and to enduranc(* 
amidst the dilliculties of a mountain frontier eight liundifid 
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miles in extent, aiid little llk(dy, it Avas ])eli(*vcM], to Hyinjuitliisc^ 
with the Fu]i)ia]i ri‘^inients of llimluNtan. If anywh( 0 'e 
1hnmji;liout onr Indian dominions eonfidenei* eonld ])e ])laced 
in the nnm wlnjse lot it would he to <;ra]>}de Avith flu? dan^xu's 
rising nj) ]>(*j'on' tliem, it, was in tln^ “ jM-t |irovince'’ of Lord 
n.ilhousie. No man knew lietter than Jiord ('anniiii;* hoAV all 
ini^^-ht he lost l»y individual i’e(‘hleness, or all miu'ht. lx* Avon hy 
i jidi vidmil st i(Ui;^t li. Ail had been h»st at Miratli and iJehli ; 
hut ]u‘ had ahundant faith in Lawr(‘n{‘e and in those who 
worktxl under liiin in tlie Fanjiih; and as days ])assed, and lie 
learnt, somewhat slowly hy i-eason ol‘ ])ostal and t< le^-raphi'- 
inlerrn]dions, the evfuits Avhieh Ave]'<‘ dev(‘lo])in_i;’ tlnunseha's in 
that provinee, he felt more and mon* assuredly that his con- 
ti<l(‘nee‘ was m»t misplaei^d. ()!' lh(‘se eviuits I now ]>roc*eed to 
s])eak. 


ddie summer heats had driven Sir flohn Lawrence from 
Lalmr. d'he eeasidess hihour ol‘ years had Aveak- 
eiie(l a robust tiame an«l im[»air(Ml a naturally 


l-uw r('uc<' nt, 
IMw 


sticni;- const it ut ion. A visit to lanyland laid 
IwM'U re<‘ommemh‘d to him; hut Avith that ^loat love of his 
Asork, Avhicli Avas shafeil by all Avho Avorked und(U' him in the 
Fan jab, la* Avas ridiictant to h'avi* tin* count j’a so hme; as he 
<-ould do Ills duty Avith manilest advanla^i;a‘ to tin* Slatt*. But 
he had recognised the necessity of (*onsen I in;.;' to a ciunjiromise, 
and ;j;oin;;' out ha It- way to me(‘t the urgency of the easo.^ 
d'lu'ri* Aven* cool and j)leasant j>laces A\ithin the raiii^e of the 
yrt'at proA’inci' Avhieh he administereil — j)laces in Avhich he 
mi^^ht do his Avork, diirin;:; tla* (extreme heats of the summer 
weather, Avit hout tla* Avaste of slrenyth, which could not he 
arr(‘sted at laihor. 8o he liad l»e(‘n Avont, in the month of May, 
to rejwiir to the relreshinj;' slopes of tlie i\larri Hills; ami 
thither he Avas this year hound, avIkui the hr>»t tidings of the 
<lisastroU8 evmits at Mirath and Dehli Avere brought hy tele- 
graph to the Funjah. Idaui he stood fast at lhiAval])indi, a sjKjt 
from Avhich he cotild ohseiwe Avell all that Avas passing in the 
Fanjah, and looking down, as it Avere, from an (‘ininence on the 


* On the I.Slli of IMiiy, Sir Joljn Lawrenee, in a letter to Colonel Edwarde.s, 
wrote : “ 1 have bt*en very unwell and nnublc to write. The night before 
last I put some uouiiite on my temj)le. It i.s a deadly poison. In the night 
it worked into my tye, and 1 whs nearly blinded.” 
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varied scene l)elo\v, could issue luaiidatos to liis lieutiuiaute all 
(tver the (Country, and make liis ]m‘sidint:; genius felt beyond 
tlie limits of tlie ])rovineo lie governed. 

Xoxt in authority to tliel^liiel* ( V)mmissioner was theJmiicial 
boiumissioner. Mr. lioluoi. .Montgonuny was a 
Uciigal civilian of tliirty ycsirs' standing in the UninK-.nu'ry’at 
service. A member of a good Irish rrob^stant 
family, lie liad ])een lauglit an<l disci]»lined in early y<nitli at 
that school wliicli had imparted the rudiments of (‘ilucat.ion i.o 
liie Lawrences. Tluev, on th(^ baidvs of the Loyh‘, th(‘S(^ young 
contemporaries bad become familiar with the stirring watch- 
words of Derry; \o siirreieler ! " dhier(‘, il‘ thi'y did not 
ae<|uire mucli classic lon‘, tliey laid broad an<l (hicj) the foun- 
dations of a manly character. Hardy, robust, and well-dis- 
ciplined, they went fortli into the world by dilfenmt paths ; but 
time brought the Derry boys again togad-lnu* to sit )»eside (‘ach 
other on the sane* Lemdi, and to learn t,lie same great Itssons. 
When the lifdior Hoard of AdministTation was dissolvial, Henry 
and Jolin Lawu’eiict* and Jioiuu't i\lontgoim_uy werci its members. 
Hn the institution of the m^.w mlndiiistrati ve sysU'jii, under tint 
Hhief Commissioiiershij) of John Lawrence, Mr. Montg(.)mery 
Itecame J udieial (^unmissioiKir.* 'Dierc wcto some (Jiaracter- 
istic ditferences between him and his cJiitd’; but tiny lay 
mainly on tlu^ surface. An unjnistakab](i IxuKJVohince oi' 
aspect, and a rare gentlemiss of niannm% might Jiave Ital some, 
lo suppr)He that In* was one made to shine only in ([uiet time.s 
and ill ha])py circumstances. l>ut the gamial smile and the 
kindly voice, which Avon all hearts, denottal not tin; al»sence of 
that resolute will and that stern courage which sj)ok<; out so 
jdainly in the look and bearing of the Chiel’ (Commissioner. Jt 
only needed a great, occasion to show that lie could be hard 
as a rock and cruel as st(*el to resist tlie opiiressions of tin; 
}u*oud, and to smite tin; persecutors of our ra(;e. And those 
who knew him best said of him that it was a fortunate cir- 

* During tlic exisieiK'o of the Luhor lioard of AJininiHtriiiion, Mont- 
^"oinery, who was a (.;ivili;in of the 'J’)j(»maHonian M;hool, who liaii gniduatoMj 
in the North-Western Provinces, conrum-d in tlo! opiiiiojis and H)ij)j>ort(;d 
tile views of John more frequently tliari those of llerjry Jjawnmce. ; hut iit a 
later period, his measures both in (Judh and tlie Paiijah indicated his mature 
acceptance of the priueifdes and policy of the latter. In no one have the 
Native aristocracy found a more generous advocate than in Sir Kobert 
Montgomery. 
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cnniHtancf^ tliat they liad then at Labor, as eliic'f director of 
affairs, oiu‘< wiio was a man of impulse, with wlium to tliink wan 
to a(T, and whose v(‘ry deh^cts, inclndin^ a want (A' caution ami 
eir<‘ums|)(‘et ion, were of a kind to he essentially sorYiceahle in 
smdi a eoiijuiK'tiire. 

Lin? hour of t]i(‘ ^reat crisis found iMr. IViont^omery at the 
civil station of Amirkali, situated at the distance 
stjif** of fiM‘ of ;i niilo from the Fanjahi ca])itah In tlnMuty of 
M?ui?;\nr. I.ahor itself there was a mix.(Ml populatioii, nu in- 
hering n(‘arly a linndr<‘d thousand, the most 
numerous classes h('in;i; Siklis and Muhammadans, many of 
them horn soldiiu’s. d’le* f'ort, whieii was within the walls 
of tlnr city, was <j;arrisoned hy a (Muujiany of an Euro})ean 
re<,:;im('nl, some details of Eui’opean artillery, and half* .a regiment 
of Si]iahis. l’hes(* deta(‘hments for c;arrison duty weia^ relieved 
at fixed inh'rvals, and returned to the. cantonment of ]\lian-Mir, 
six miles from iiiihor, wliere the ^reat hulk of our military 
three was posted. At tliat station were thnaj re^uments of 
Natives Infantry and a re^innuit of Native* ('avalry, watched hy 
the Slst F(H»t and two tro(>ps of Jhiroj)ean Jlorse Artillery, 
d'wo of’ theSipahi regiments were amon<i; tlie most distinguished 
in the s(*rvieo. Lh(* Ititli (irenadiiu's was one of tlie “ Injautiful 
it^j’ inients ” which had foutiht under NOtt amiinst the Aftrhaiis 
(d* Kandahar, and th(5 2dth had done so well under lV>llock, 
that Lord Elhmhorou^h liad made it a Light Infantry corps, 
ddui other Native^ regiments were the 4t>th Infantry and the 
Sth Cavalry. Kougidy emuputed, it may hii said that the 
Native* troops outnumhered the Europeans as four to one. 

On ^Monday, the* 1 1th of May, it was known at Ijiihor tliat the 
JMirath regiments had revolted. On the morning of 
the llith canu‘ tlie still more exciting intediigeiico 
that Dehli was in the; liands of the rehels. The 
tn^mendous signiticance of these* tidings wiis not likely to be 
underrated hy a man of IVlontgomerv’w intidligence and ex- 
l^erienec'. Lut it did not bewildtT him for a moment, lie saw 
clearly that the safety of India depended at such a time on the 
salvation of the I’aiijab. The Taiijab in the hands of the 
enemy, and all Ui>ia‘r India must be lost. It was certain that 
the great arsenal of Dehli had gone from us; it was impossible 
to exaggerate the hel])les8ness of the Eiiglisli if the magazines 
of the l^anjab and the adjacent territories were also to be 
wrested from them. Any success on the part of the Kegular 
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Si}>al»i rei 2 ;iin(‘nt 8 iiiiglii Btinnilato all tlio Irregular l^attalious 
ill tlio Faiijiil) to ]vvolt, and tliis might ])o followed hy a 
rising of the ]>eo]de. lint it was not e(|nally elear how this 
irigaiitie evil was to he arresUnl. Understanding wtdl ilu' 
,Nativ(‘ (diaraetrr, IMontgonnn-y km>\v that tie' Sijiahi was not 
Irss likely to la‘ driven into hostility hy his foars than hy his 
ivsioitinents. It might, therefon*, hi‘ the safi'.r course to k(M‘.]) 
tilings (|niet, and to hetray no synijitoin of suspicion. Jhit, on 
tli(^ other hand, it was impossihle, to overrato tln^ advantagi^ ol* 
striking the first hlow. 'Jdn‘ jiarty that is first to he the ]>arty 
of jietion Jjas a double ehanei* of success. 

lint the g(ui(U*al knowledg<‘ tliat tlien^ was a s])irit of mutiny 
ill the Ilengal Army might not have induci'd 1 lie aut lioriti(5S at 
h.dior to take, tie' initiativ(‘, and might not liave justilied tlnun 
in doing it, it there liad heeii no particular knowh'dge of hxuil 
disaffection among the Paiijahi troojis. ddiis knowlcdg(‘, 
liowever, had hemi ohtaimxl. ( )n a suggirstion iVoin I\Ir. l\Iont- 
eomery, (h) it a in K iehard Lawnmc**, i diiid'of tln^ JVdieeand hliagi 
J )c])art numts in the Fanjah, had (xunmissioncMl the lu‘ad-writer 
< d’ t Tliagi oilie<‘, a llrahman oi‘ Oudh, to asc(‘rtain tlu' feidings 
and intentions of tln^ Lahor troojis. A litter agent could mjt 
jiaveheen em]tloy(‘d, for his were- hoth the country and th(M%aste 
<»ttli(‘- most infliumtial of lli(‘ Furhiali Sijialiis. lie- did liis work 
loyally and widl. Scru[)ulous as he was, on tin* s(a)ie of caste, 
as any lirahman in the service. In* ]ia<l no synijiatliy witli tlie 
trcaelierous macliinations of m(*n avIio wei'e (*ating the salt of 
?lic Hritish ( Joverjimcnt, and wtua* undei* tlm kindly care of its 
ofticers ; and h(5 hrought hack to Ficliard Lawrence, aft(*]* brief 
iait, satisfying iinjuiry, tidings that tlni regiments at- Mian-iMir 
were rijie for revolt. “ Sahib,” said the faithful Lraliman, “they 
■ o'c full i)\' fdsad^ — tlujy are u]> to this in it and he laid his hand 
n])on his throat. It was ])lain that they were only waiting for 
mformation from the countri(*s below to break into open mutiny. 

In this conjunetun^ Montgomery took counsel with his 
colleagues -the chied* civilians and staff-oflicers at 
An.arkali, who assembled in the house (h Mac- ^ nai’kaU 
I'lierson, the Military S(*cretary. ddiey wa're 3Ir. 

Itmald Macleod, Egertoii, Uoloiiel Ommaney, Mr. Itoberts, 

^ ajrtainsMacpherson, liicliard Lawnuia*, and \\ aterloo TfTitc'liin- 
‘“'> 0 . ddiere was an animated discussion. IMaepherson had already 
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ttilkud tlio TDattor <)V(‘r witli lKjl»r‘rt. Mont^oinery, and they had 
af»;reed that it would he (‘XjXMliont to deprive tlie Sipahis ot 
their aniTuunition.^ ft was now su^<i;ested hy the foriuor that 
this should 1)0 doiu' that the aunuunition should be lodged in 
Htor(% and that tho ren;iuh‘nts sliould he told tliat, as they had 
obviously nnudj auxi<*ty with r(‘sp(‘(*t to th(‘ ^reascal (*artrid»j:;es, 
it was t]i(‘ order of t h<‘ < Joveriinieii t tliat all i;‘rouud of alariu 
should 1*0 r('iuov(‘d tor th(‘ pr(‘s«-iit. by ](*aviu^“ tluun without 
any aimnunitiou at all. < )n this liiehard fjawj-eiiec^ said, I 
would disaiiu thiuii altoi^et htu* to whi(di Ma(‘]>hei*son re])li(*d 
that, it was searcidy ]>rohabh‘ that the niilitary aiithoiities 
would (-(tnsent- to siieh a ineasuiv. Attersoiu(‘ furt liei' diseiissioii 
Mont;i;oiuery det.eriuiiKMl that lu‘ ainl Mae])hersou should drive 
os'er to tlu' luilitai'y station and ]u-o]M>se to tlu^ Erio'adier, at 
any rah*, to (h^priv(‘ tlu^ Native^ re<;iinents of tlnui’ anmiunition. 
In oi'dinaiy eourst* ol‘ alfaii's, th(‘ tdii<‘f ( 'onimissioiu^r would 
hav(‘ been eonsulte(l. Cut th(‘re was an int<‘rruption of the 
ti'leo-rapliic eoiuinunieat ion hetween Lahoi* and Iiawal])indi ; so 
the responsihility (•[ (h'eidini;* upoTi iunuediate action rested 
with Montyoinery, and Ik* e}ie(‘rrully un(h*a*toolv it. 

1 'lie station of Mian-.Mir was tin*!! in niilitary eharg ‘0 of 
I>r]<;'adier Stuart (lorhott, an oflicH*r of tin* Indian 

' ■ Army, who had si'rvi'd tln^ (’onipany for nearly 

foi’ty y(‘ars, hut had lost hut litth^ of tin*, bodily and none of 
the mental vie;()ur of his ]»rinn‘ ; and it was a happy eircum- 
statna^ that In* had noin* of that ineajiaeity to <i;iasp strann'n 
ineidi'iits and in-w situations none of that timid shi'inkini;* from 
r(‘s])onsibil ity which is so oft(‘n evinced by feehh* minds, 
trammelled by the associations of lony; years of eonv(‘ntion and 
routiin*. A ha])py eiiv'unistanet*, in(h‘e<i, tliat to such a man 
]\h>nt;;'onn‘ 7 'y now eommunieat(*d the alarinino* tidin^'H which 
had het*n received from iVlirath ami f)t‘hli. (V)rhett saw at once 
that tln*re was a jiressinj^ n(‘et‘ssity for ]>rom])t and vii»;orous 
action ; and though, at iirst, knowiim; well the i(‘(‘linti:s of tin* 
otlicers under his command, he could not embrace the bohl 
[>roj(H‘t of disarminjj; tin* ti-o<ips, he did not hesitate to adopt 
the ])roposal to reinler tin* Native reo'inie.nts comparatively 
harmless by the sei/ure of tlu*ir ammunition. Hut, as the 
day advatieed, he l)e!j:an to doubt whether the ])re(*auiionary 
iuejisur(*s on whi(‘h tht*y had resolved in the iiioniiny; would 


* The original bllgge^tiou eanie Iroai Kiehard Lawrence. — 
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suffice for such an eiiier<!;eucy. So lie wrote to ]\Iac*j)lK‘rson in 
brief hecihed hiu^^iiaL^o, more omjiliatit^ tliau official, saviujz; that 
he would i;’o th(‘ vvholi^ hoi:; ” and disarm the troops altogether 
And Mont L;('in'‘ry readily (HUisented to tlie |)ro])osal.^' 

Jt was a bold measure and to b(‘ Jiecomplishi'd only hy secTe(;y 
and suddenness. Ibit neither ]\Ionti»:om(‘rN' nor , ,, 

, ' . • , . Iho Sliition ball, 

(lorbett doul)t(‘d lor a moment that a sinnle white 

. , , , i j- V'l 

rei^iment, with a <;’ood (Mimpleimmt oi lMn*o])(‘an 
Artillery, reselntchy commandtal and skilfully handled, could 
overawe tin' Native l>ri;i;adis and lorce them to lay down their 
arms. AociK'val paradi' was, tlu'n'fore, ordi'i i'd i’or tlie following 
morning. 'I'liert^ was notliing in it to invit(' suspicion. Mv(uy- 
thing went (ju as usual in ( nritonnn'iits. A ball w'as that evening 
to lu' givi'ii by t,ho otlic^o’s oi‘ the station to I'olonel licnny and 
the offiei.'rs ol‘ tin*. Slst Foot. All suggi'stions as t,o its jiostpone- 


It ha*^ been stated, and upon autlnu'ity eoniinoidv tru^t worthy ■ Mint ot 
5Ii. Favt'-Ih'owne, in Ids vciy valiialde work, “d'lai l\mjah and Dt hli in 
ls.‘>7” — that it was tlin e<nisi<lt ration of a more' pn'ssiM;^ lnc,al dan, ujer that 
'•aiiscd the exin iiie nn asure of disannini; the troops to h(‘ aij:rr( (l upon. It 
is said that inti llcr^-iiec iiad been r< <*eived to the elleol that tin* Sipiild 
aicnts had (•ons])ired to sei/a* tti(i fort ot Jjalior. It Wfi^ ^niiTisoia'd us above 
r. Lth^d. by >oni('- Fiiropeau lid’anlry and .\rtil!«*rv, and a wing of a Native* 
iviriineiit. During tlie first halt ottla* month of May, tla* 2d(li \v( i-e on giiFTison 
duty; hut on the lolhot tin* nioiitli th(‘y wirelo lx* rilirvrd hy tin* tilth. 
And it was agreed that the wing marching out and the wing marching in 
more tliaii a thousand im n in all — sliould turn upon llic Furopt ans and slay 
diem; and tlien, at a given signal to Ijt* seen from si distimeo. tla* Sipiihis at 
Muiu-Alir should rise, nms^aorr their otliei rs, seiz-- the gmis. tire tlu^ Fauton- 
iiients, and roh-asi id! tla* pi i.soiii r.s in the goal. N'oi* was thr rising to Ik 5 
'• iiiliiKd to MiaiiAlir. It was l)eli(*v<*d that at Amritsar, at fbruzpur, at 
bliilur, and .lalaiidhar, th(i Sipahi rogiinents wmi* aliko pr^ panal to break 
Olio rebellion, and that everysv la*r<* tlieir lii.*-! measuie windd l>e tin; 8<?izure 
■I our magazines. Tla; autlaaily (or ilii.s .stor> was a SiJdi poliea-otlieer — 
^dd to 1)(^ a man of mor(i than <»rdinarv intellig(na*<‘, and of undoubted 
loyalty to lla; J3iiti^h ( iovo rnna nt — who Inal eomnuniicatt d it to Kitdiaul 
bawrence. Ibit afic r a very .searddng iiapiiry into tlie < vimts of that morn- 
mg at Miaii-Mir, I have lieen eoinp(‘llcd to discaid Ha; whoU; story, so far at 
h !i>t as eoia’criis its all* ged etfeet upon tlie minds of Montgomery and 
Forhett, and the conseijnent disarming of tlie tr«»opH. j\lr. lirowne says that 
Hod’H naToy in ]>• rmitting tin- timely di>eo\orv of tJiir^ plot "‘alone saved 
hundreds from the siian* laid tor them.” Jiut tliere are giav(; doubts as to 
dai exist<*nceof the )»lot,and it was not even tidkeilof until a//rr lln^ na asun* 

• I <lisaniiiiig the trooji.s had been agreed upon. Wliat Kieliard Lawreiim*, 

' updiiri of Police, really aseertainc'd, at Montgomery's Hiiggestion, was tiiat 
'Fuch is stated in the t(,*.\t. And it is the helitd’ both of Montgomery and 
hichard Lawrence, a.s now Ixdbre me under their own Jiands, that no new 
"iformatiou of any kind caused Furbett to adopt the bolder course. 
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TiicMit w(‘ro wisrly sot asides was to 1 k‘ doiio to excite 

Hiis]>ic*ion. Tho Si paliis of Mian-.Mi'r, and tladr ])retli!*en of all 

classes, were to see tliat the Fn^lish w(n*e feaistiiii;- and dancing' 

ill total niieoneerii,as (‘Vt*r (‘onseiousoftheir stren;j;tli and (confident 

U\ their security. So tJi(‘ rooms of tlu' Artill^uy ^h'ss-Itoiisi^ 

were lit;') 1 ted 11}) at the a j»]M»iiit<‘(l iiijie; and host^ and p^iursts 

asseiiihli'd as t]ioui;'h hent only on th(‘ (‘njoyimuit of tla^ hour. 

A few 1h(‘r(‘ knew wliat was eomini!; in the niorniiie;, and others 

had a vae;ue iinju-ession of an iin|)(‘ndinL; dan^(T — an approacli- 

ini;- (U’isis that niij^ht turn that- t;'ai]y dc'corat.ed hall-room into 

a |j;rim hat tle-lield. Some vap;ne rc‘)>orts ])ass(Ml tVom one to 

aiioth(‘r ahont th(‘ muster of wldeh they had read i]i tln^ order- 

ho( )k ; and t he im u‘e siis]>ieious W(‘re W(dl ])lea^ed to tiiink tliat they 

<“ould lay Ilnur hands n])on their swords in a moment. The 

y;n‘a,ter numlKu* muther knew nor sus])e(!l(‘d, hut L;uuiml)h‘d, 

sayini!; t-liat it was an ineonsid<‘rat<‘ and unkindly tliinj^’ at Ixjst 

to order a e:en(U’al ]Kira<le for tln‘ morning after a hall. And so 

they dane(‘d on into th(' small Inuirs ot‘ the nnyniing, and saw 

their wi\a‘s and daughters honna as thougli there were nothing 

to disturb the smooth surface of onlinary (‘vents. Tin'- Na-tive 

sentries ])ost<.Ml hen* and then‘ in ( ^intonm(Uits saw notliing in 

tln‘ moveimuits of tin* Ihiglish to indicate* anxiety or mistrust. 

If tli(‘ Sipahis had, as was alh‘ged, really phnnuMl tlie d(‘struo- 

tion of the Fmglish at Mian-]\lir, they must have la'joieed in the 

tiiought that tlu'ir vi(*tims, utterly regardless of tlieur doom, 

were troine: hlindfold to tin* shamhles. 
n n 

Ihit when the hours of morning-darkness Aveua* ]»ast, and day 
had dawned upon ]\liau-Mir, otlnu* thoughts than 

'j'hrdisanrliiiK tlicsi^ took ])ossession of the Si])ahi mind. The 
para.io, ]>rigad(* assemhled on tin* j)arade-ground. Ihiere 
was nothing ])e(;uliar in tin* appearance of that assein])ly, exce])t 
tijat 'MontgouK'ry, I\oht‘rts, and others of tlm chief civil ofHcers 
from Amirkali w(*rt‘- to he S(*en mounted on the ground.^ Every 
Kiddie*!* (d)(‘ye‘d the orde*rs that were issued to him. The 
regiments were drawn up in lines of contiguous columns. The 
Artillery and Slst (not numhering imu'e than two hundred and 
lifty men) were on tin* right, tin* Native Cavalry on the left, 
ami the infantry regiments in the centre ; the white men 
a]>}>oaring as a mere dot heside the long lino of the blacks. At 

* Tlit'V hftil ridden ovor from Amirkali in the moruing. It appr'ars that 
tliey wtTO not ut the bull. 
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tlie lie.'id uf each regimeui was read aloud the ( lovernnieni ord(‘r 
(]i.s])aiidiiig tli(? niutiiious at Jiarrack])ur. Tliese loruial 

]»roeeediiigs over, the sc^rioiis husihess of the inoniing c >iii- 
laciiced. Tlie Kativo regiiueiits vv(‘re ordennl to (jhaiige E mt 
to the rear, and at the same time the SJst also ehangaul trout, 
so as to face the 8ip;ihis; tlio Artillery tlaui in the rear, loailiug* 
their guns uusetm ])y tlie Native n'giimuit. Whtm this 
mameuvre, wliich seemed whilst in excMaitioii to he only a }>art 
ol th(^ llrigade exena'se of tlu^ morning, had heen aciumiplislnuh 
a stall' ol]i(;er, Lieutiouint Moeatta, Ad jutaiit of tin' 2Gth j-('giini‘nt, 
\vlio could speak tln'Nativa'! languagi's llu(mtl\' and corr(u*tly, 
was ordered forward hy the ]>rigadi(‘r to read his addr(\SH to the 
the JSipahis. Jh^ did it wu'll, in a clear loud voice', (‘\])laining: 
to them that no\v, a mutinous spirit having ('viina'd itself in 
other reginumts, and hroughl many good soldii'is to (‘('rtain 
destruction, it was hetler that tln^ distinguish( 3 el reginumts at 
i\Iian-Mir, which had done so much good sm’vicm to the eStat(‘, 
sliould place tlieinsclves iH^yond tlu^ reach of temptation hy 
surrendering all means of olfence ; so they were ordered to - 
“ Jhlc arms.” 

Whilst this address was lajing delivered to the Sijialiis, tho 
Slst fell hack hy subdivisions hetweeii the guns; and wlieii tho 
word was given to ]>ile> arms, the Native ri'ginumts found 
tliemselves l’a(;e to faeei with a long line of Artillery, and a row 
of liglited portfii'es in tlie hands of tlu', Jhiglish gunners. At 
tluj same time the voi(a3 ol' (\doiK'l Jtenny rung out clearly 
with the coiijinainl, “ Slst, load ! ” ami tlnm tlu.'i'e was the, rattle 
of the ramrods, which told that tlu're was death in every piece, 
kor a minute tin? ( 1 1 ’cnadiers had hesitatcMl to obey the order; 
hut thus confronted, they saw that to n.'sist would ho to court 
instant destruc-tion ; so they sullenly re>igned themselves to 
tlu'ir fate, and ])iled their muskets to the word of command, 
whilst th(‘ (Rivalry unclasped their belts and laid their sahr< 3 S 
on the; ground, 'ilie 81st then came forwai'd and re,m(jv(;d tho 
arms, for which a largo numhor of carts were waiting near the 
parade-grounds, and the Sipahis went hallled and harmh;ss to 
their Lines.* It was a great <lesign ex(;cuted 
with consummate skill; and if by a first blow a c.. 

battle was ever won, the battle <d’ the J^lnjab was fought ainl 
Won that morning by Moiitgonuiry, (Jiwbett, and iteiiny. 

* The arms were taken under a guard of the Slwt to the Labor Fort. 
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IBit this hlfMxlh'ss vicit^ry jil MiJiii-Mi'r was not the whole oi 
tliat iiioniiii»^\s work. Whilst the ])ara(le was 
heiii^' laid, three eoinj)aiii(‘s of tlie 81 st were 
ijliinr.' ” iiiarcli ill”’ to Jjalior to s<‘('iire tlie Fort. A wiii”' 
of the Si pa his was on garrison duty tliere. 

It was yet \Nantin” two days of tin* (u)inp](dion of thcdr tour oi‘ 
duty; and inikss tlioy wondered wliy noia* of thtdr oflieio's 
were danciii”’ at. Mian-Mir, there was notliin”’ to create' sus- 
picion that tla'i’i' was anything unwonted in tla* air. l>ut 
wlaai suddenly, a little wdiile aft(*r sunrise', ik'ws came tliat tlie 
Furopi'ans were' niai'cliin” on the Fort, tlu'y sjiw at once* that 
wdiatever plots Avrri' to have' liei'ii acted out on the lotli, tliey 
liad hi'i'ii di.scovered, and that the*, pinu' was alto”;('the.r lost. 
(\)lon(d Sniilh, with his thr(*e (‘oni]>anies, niarehed into llu' 
Fort. The Sipahis wen; onh'H'd to lay down their arms. 
Ih^sistanee was iiopeh-ss, and tlu'y ola'ved to a mail. d’he 
eompanii's of the Slsl wc're tlii'ii tedd olV to thi'li' \arious duties, 
and the' Si]>iihis wore marched t(> Mian-Mir, eiestfalh'ii and 
disjiirited, there to learn the histoi-y <tf the ('ventlul parade of 
the' nioriiiii” TIk'V found the place* hri>tlin” with the* hayone'ts 
only of the while* men. Fiii’ope'an pieejUe'ts and se'iitiie'S we're* 
peisle'd e'le-ry where*. Arrani;e'me*nts wen* he'in”’ made to secure* 

tile* safely of the* wemie'ii and e-hildre'ii in the* Fnolish haiTacks, 
ami me*sse*iiL;<‘rs we'i’e siK'e'elintj; te) ditleie'iit parts ed' the* e*uuntry 
te) warn emi’ eouiiti’Nme'u <d‘ the* elano’e*!* with whieli the*y were 
threate'iie'el. 

se'e'un.' the* safety of one* jieiint, althou”di that one ])oint 
were* the* <;'re*at capital eif the* Fanjah, hael not 
he e*!). on that ll'th eif May, the; se>le ohject of 
IMont ”’oinery's exe*rtions. W ith a strong J^hireepean 
F>ri”’ade*, lleirse*. Foot, ami Artillery, tlie autheiri- 
ties at Mirath had nTuseal to diviele their teu’e'c, and hael leieiked 
only to the* safety ed' the statiem. Hut at Lfdior, with only one 
re*” I mi'll t e>f Fn”lish Infantry ami a fe*w^ Fn”iish gunners, in 
the fact* t)f a still larij^er body e>f ISative tre)ops, ^lont^omery 
teK>k a comjuvhe'iisive* view' <d all surroumliii”; elaiii^t'rs, and 
turiit'd the se anty me*ans at his disjMjsal to larger aece)unt tlian 
most men weuihl have.* eleeim el possible. l>ut it Avas Ids goenl 
fortune to find in the military chief a kindred spirit, and to 
meet with reaely respeinsc tee all his sii”'”’estie)iis. If at tliat 
time there had been, on the j>art of the military, any ominous 
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sliakini^s of lieads jnul feeble wrin^iii^s of liaiuls, all would 
have I'etoi lost. Bnt to (^abett and Ibuiny iioi]iin<»; siHuned 
iiii jiossil»l(‘. V\ itli t]i(‘ jKoilous Avork before tluon oi‘ disarniint*; 
tlie Miiin-Mir troo])s, had sent off tlnvo (‘.oiiqwinieH of liner 

one wliite r(*g'iiuent to Ijabor; but tho (e'isis was t)ne which 
(Icnunided (‘veii furtinu* saerilitu' of iiuniediate stneic'tli. It was 
certain tliat then* Avas niueh to be done A\dtli small means; bnt 
it, is in such darinc- and smdi doin^ that e^n'.atness (onsists. 
Another com]»any of tln^ Hist Avas des])atehed in ^sativ(‘ (;ar- 
ria^A'S, hastily eolhadc^d, to afford sne(‘our to another place 
wliieh se(Mm‘d to he c'irt with dani;er. 

Idle fortn‘ss of ( b)vindc;arh, which lies some tliirty miles 
from bailor, is tln^ milita,ry stronji^hold of the i;’reat eit-y of 
Amritsar, tin* spiritual (;a})ital (d‘ tiie ranjab — a city inyi^sted 
ill the minds of tie* Sikh p(*oph* with tie* holiest- associations. 
In no place tiirou^hout tln^ I’anjal) Avas tin* influenei^ of tln^ 
priesthood so ])oAverf'ul ; in no place had tln^ s])irit 
of nationality so hir^^ely survived tlui subju;;at-ion 
of tin* ]K‘o])h‘. Theix^ the Sikh inha-bitants were more liki'ly to 
rise than in any part of tin* country; and to that (‘(‘litre, more 
than to any otln*!' ])oint, Av«*n* tln^ Sikhs lik(*ly to turn their 
eyes for a c-iven signal ot‘ c(*i)(‘ral insurn^etion. Fi'om tln^ first 
nioni(‘nt, JVIont^'omery liad recognised tln^ jiaramount imjiort- 
ane(^ of securing the Fort and ov(‘rawing tJ](‘- (‘ity. On the 
morning of tin*- llith, with the- l)(*}ili telegrams hefoiA^ him, he 
had AvritU'Ti to Mr. Ooopi'r, |)(‘puty Oommissioinu’, advising 
liini of what had hapjiened Inflow, telling iiim that at Labor 
they might have- to figlit for tlndr lives, and urging u]>on Jiim 
tlui imni(*diate iie(mssity of ‘‘caring lor ( Jovindgarh.” “1 
Mould advise, ’ In* said, “ e\a*ry jiKa^aiition being adopted before- 
hand, so as to Ik? r(*ady in ease of a row. You shall have the 
best information of all that is going on, and the more ({uietly 
AV(* moAy* th(* better. J)o not alarm tln^ Sija'ihis by any previous 
acts, but ke(?p tin* strictest watch on tlH*m ; and tin* fcK-lings of* 
tlie city should he ascertained by evei y soiiree at your com- 
mand. t)pf*n communication with Jalandhar, ainl find out 
what is going on t]u;re. 3Iy adAuee is to he fully alive* and 
aAvake, and prej aired fur the Avorst, witluiUt creating any alarm 
b}^ any open act, Jf’ tlie troojis should rise, you have tin; Fort 
to go to, and can delciid yourselves.” And these stirring AVfjrds 
were addressed to a lieutenant worthy of his chief. Mr. ( 'ooper 
was not a man to be appalled by any danger ; and under luni 
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aj^uiTi Hioro was aiiotlicr civil offircr, j\Ir. Maciiaghten, Assistant 
rominissiorn*!', (‘(jiially rij>c [nr any liazardons enterprise tliat 
fall in tln^. way ni' liis duty. 

( \)nl and cnllectnd, and fc'rtilr in r(‘sour(a‘S and cx])edienis, 
tlieH<‘ two now lK‘tlioii<i]it 1 hniiiselves of turniTj^ to tlu^ l)(*st 
ae(*nunt ('V<‘rv ]inssi]d(' eircunistanee tliat was in tlieir favour. 
Tl.n 7‘e)to!-t at Aniiitsar was tliat tli(‘ disarmed Sijialiis from 
Miaii-IMir w(‘r<‘ comint;- in a Body to lielji the regiments at tlie 
fonin']’ ])la('o to s('i/,r ujnm < iovindgarli, d'lie fortress was 
garrisoTied mainly By Sipahi troo]»s. Tlu' only Europt'ans weiv 
tile gunnels of a weak eonijiany of Artilliny. d'liert' was, liow- 
evei-, in t Im ( 'antonimmt a Borsi^ Bat tiuy, under (Viptain Waddy, 
mannod By Avliiti' soldiors, and this was now rmnoved into tlic 
Fort. ( '(K.jiei-, wit h a jiarty of Iir(‘gular liorsemen and some 
faithful Sikhs, took jiost oppositi* th(‘ E(»rt. gati'S, hilst. IMac- 
nagliten wont out on tlie Labor mad to rais(‘ a ]»ody of villagei’s 
to intercept th(‘ advance of the relad Siptdiis. Tlie ^agricultural 
communit ies were known to Bi* on our sidta Tlu^y wau'e in a 
stat(‘ ol‘ unexample(l pi-itspeialy. 'Then* had Been out' of tlie 
richest harvests knowai tor yi'ars. Many ol the ]>easantry well' 
hardy dat cultivators, witli no sympallu'tie leanings towards 
the Sipahi.s from Hindustan, ddiey promptly ]‘('s])on(h‘d to tlu' 
call, and arming th<'m''(‘ives w'ith whatsoever W('a])ous the\' 
could S('i/t.' — p(‘rha])s only tin' ini]ilements of tlndr calling— 
^vent forth to form a living Barrier against tlu' waive of insu]- 
rection wdiiih, it wais Believed, was pouring in from laihor. 
JBit safety, md danger, was (»n tin' mad. ABoiit midniglit, 
a mdse as of a coming multitude was heaid. 3Iacnaght('n 
niust(*red his villagi-rs, and lormed across tin' highwaiy a sturdy 
1‘ampart of (‘arts, Ix'hind wdiich tln'V awaited the a]»])roacli of 
the ein'inv. Ihit they found tln'inselves face to face W'ith a 
most welconu' arrival of frii'inls. It w'as the comjiany of the 
Slst, uinh'i* ( diicln'st(*r, that had Bei'ii sent to the ii'lii'f of 
(iovindgarh. Before daylight tlie relief had Been accomplished, 
and the iortii'Ss wuis safe. 

So, foi* tin* time. By tin* t'xertions of 3Ioiitgomery and ( VjrBett, 
and tliose who worki'd under them, the two grt^at 
uu/pA5. cities of Liihor and Amritsar w’en* placed B('yond 
the reach of immediate danger. By prompt and unexpected 
movements on the jiart of British authority, the revolt of the 
iSipahis had Been }>aralysed in the very hour of its birth, and 
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on tlio s])()ts most favonrahlo to its vip)rous devolopniont. l>iit 
t]u,‘re wore otlu*!’ ])laet‘S, at no i!;reat distancis wliii'li, alt]ion<;h 
ot far l('ss ])oliti(;al iinportanc<% sii<^^(‘sted «;rave donhts and 
anxieties to our eljiefs; and Monti^'onu'ry, tlierefore, on tlio 
same day smit ex])r('ss(‘s to all tln^ jn'ineipal civil oili(ao's in tlio 
J’anjal), l)(‘arin<i; copies of ;i confidential circular letter, in which 
tliey wer(^ informial of what liad takini ]>lac(‘, and warned to 1 k' 
in r(‘adiness to act ])roin]>tly and vi^'orously in th(‘ (‘vmii- of an 
(‘nK'r^xnicy, hut to maintain outward calmiK'ss and (juiidaide in 
th(j face of dan^(‘r- to he fully alivt; t<» the niair;nit ud(‘ of tlu^ 
crisis, hut to hetray no sym]>tom ol’ alai'm or (‘xcih^ment,. 
Instructions W(‘r(^ issued for th(‘ safe <*ustody of‘ tlu^ Trisisurit'S, 
for tlu' str(‘nii:t]i(mino- of iIk* Sikli lN>licc, and for Itie (hucaition 
of all Si])a}ii h'ttc'rs; and it (Oidccl with tin', assin-in^- words ; 
“ 1 have full la^lianco (Oi your /.(‘al and disciHdion.'’ 

d’hen^ tw<» ])la<‘(‘s, <*sp(a*ially, which it was most im- 

]»()rtant to S(‘cur(', on account of the military ri'sourccs they 
contained. At Firu/pur and IMiilui- liiiji^e (juautities of 

munitions of war, willi hul l(ov Furo]K5an troo]»s to (hdimd tia^ 
magazines ajj^ainst the too ]>rohahle assaults ol‘ the Si])ahis. At 
the foi'iuer })lace wer(‘- an ai'scuuil and a ma<^azine 
of considcu'ahh' diimmsions the lar<^’(*st in that, ^*^**^' 

])art of India. d\vo iv^iimmts of Native Infantry ^ n’„?‘r,nu 
and a re<j;iinent of Nativ<? (Rivalry wen* ])ost(Ml 
there, and lh(‘, tem]>er at hsist of oiui of the i t'^’iments was more 
than sus])ected. 7\])pearane(5S, however, wei^* h‘ss foianidahlc 
than at- ]\lian-]\lir, for tin* Fur(j]K‘an stix'iij^th was ;j,r(‘at(ir in 
]>roportion to the Si}>ahi force, d'he <>lst thieiai’s was cantoned 
at Firiizpur, and there also wi'rc two comjianii's of' Furopean 
Artillery. The station was coinmand(*d hy Ilri^adifU' limes, an 
old Sipahi officer of <;-ood re))ut(5 ; hut In; lahoured at thjit time 
under the disadvanta^ii of hedne; a stranger. Tie liad arriveal 
to take command of the hri<:;a(h^ only on the mornine; of the 
11th. f)n tlie following nieht news came from liahor that the 
vSi])ahis in IMirath and Dehli lia^l I'isen, and the I>rigadi(;r was 
informed that tin; Native troojis at Falujr were to he disarmed 
on the followinj^ day. On the Idtli tlu^ Brigadier, anxious to 
discern for himself the hearing of liis mmi, held a morning 
parade. Their demeanour was not <*ncouraging. If th(*re were 
nothing openly defiant in tludr manm'r, there was an ahsemeo 
of that easy, caiadess, unoccu[>ied look which cliaracteriscs th(i 
Sipahi in quiet times. It w'as plain that something was coming. 
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lTi(^ paradi^ disiiiissfid, Fri^adier Tniios oall(3d a Oonncil of' 
War. ddio iiieinlKTH HunuaoiKMl w<‘re tlio ])riiicipa] politica] 
<>Ric(‘rH, 1 ]h‘ ( oiiniiMH<lants (d’ tli(‘ s(‘Vt‘ral r(‘ji;iin(‘aits, and tin* 
( Naiiinissary of ( )i'diiaiice. T’ia'ro was no a1tein])t to oliscnn* 
tlio fad that llu! t('jaj)(*r of tla* Si]>ahis ^vas most snsjdcions, 
and that Dio safoty of Dm station do]>ond<*d on ])rom]>t and 
vigorous action. Instantly to disarm tlm Native* r(*o'im(3nts in 
a body was not ln*ld to l»o a m(‘asnn‘ that (*onld lie attem]ded 
without dan|j,(*r; why is not v(*ry (•l(*ar. So it was (h*t(Tinin(*d 
to (iivi<lo them -a ]»oor lialf-m(‘asnro, whidi could scarcely lie 
eTowiK'd with succ(‘ss and to disarm thorn scjiaratoly on tlie 
morrow. Ihit tlu' morrow of vi^eu'ous action n(‘V(;r comes. 
Th(‘ man for a crisis is ho wlio knows no morrow, Imt is 
resolute to strikt* to-day. The r(‘i;*im(*nts we'n* ])ara-ded se^jia- 
ia1(‘ly, and marelied oif to ditlerent cam])int;'-i;'rounds at a 
distanei* from their Lines. Tin* .a7th (|ui(‘tly ohewed ord<‘rs, 
and hivouaeked on their allotted space* for the* niolit. The 4dth, 
who were marclu'd threaioh the* ^.^re'at. Lazaar, lost then* the 
little* hiyalty that was h'it in the*ni: ie>r amonij; the* huyeu's Jind 
the* se*lh'rs we'ie* seat t e*r(‘rs o1‘ s»*dition, ami s]>arks th‘W ahout 
(‘Vt*ry n hei-(‘ to )»ri]i^- on a ^'re^at. (‘X]>losi<in. It ha])]M‘ne‘d, too, 
tliat as the*y we*nt the* Sipahis (*am;ht siii;ht of tlie^ I\u]*ope.*an 
soldi(*]*y, and, Ik*] ie*vin<.;: that a hostile* me)ve*meiit was intomled, 
raise*el a e'ly that the*re‘was tre*ae*he*ry ahreiad, anel numhers e>f 
the-m le*ll out, loaeh'd the‘ir musk<*ts, anel made* a rush for tlic 
magazine. 'The* re*st mare*h(‘el eui to tlu*ir e‘am])insi:-o*round. 

'Die* oute*r de*lence*s of the magazine* were* in a state* te) favemr 
the* in^re*ss eit the* mutine*ers. T'he elitch was lille*d u]), anel the 
walls Avere* in laiins; see the* Si]>ahis eif the* 4.7th we*n3 soon 
Avithiu Die* so-calle*d intreinchme*nts. l>ut- the* mai;'azinej itse*lf 
Avas le‘ss jissailahle, for it Avas ])re>te(*te‘el hy a hi^di wall, anel the 
euily t'ntrane e* Avas eleleneleel by a ^uarel e>f Ih'elniomVs Huropeans. 
d'he* Sipahis Avithin el id the‘ir best te) assist tlieir e*omrades Avith 
scalino-hidde*rs ; * but the* Ln^lisli sohliery Avere* more tlian 
^ ^ j ^ a mate’ll feir the mutinee*rs Avithin anel Avitheuit. 

The* tormer AVere se*izeel anel elisarmed ; the latter 
were elnA'en back, but ne>t befe>ro lieelmeind himself had been 
we)inid(*d. ddie* mai:;azine Avas thus savid, {uiel threa* more com- 

* Uri;j:aelie*r Inue s suvs that the* Sij);ihis ot tho tath “ made* a rush at the* 
iutri'uchnu'uts with se*aliug-huleU*rs, whie*h imisl have heeu }>revie)usly pro- 
pi red. ' 
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panics of tlie t»lst Inivin^ been thrown into it, its S(Mairity was 
estal)lished. Ibit to sav(‘ the niai;azine was in etVect to sacriijcc^ 
tht^ Cantomnent. AVitli so sinaH a body of Enro]>ean troo])s, it. 
was impossible to defmid one part witliont (‘Xposiiii;- aiiotlier. 
The veiy division of tiie Si}>ahis, which liad been t.lionubt an 
element of stn‘n<i;th, was in result only a sonree of dillienity 
and danger. 'Th(‘ remaining; eoni{>ani(‘S ol* tin', hist, mena(!ed 
<'>11 both sides, could do litth'. oi* nothini;' to save tlie (Hinton- 
ment. For tlie great, lla/aar jMnjnal fortli its multitudes 1,o 
])lunder and destroy, d’hc* bunga](>ws of lln^ Fnropean ollicers, 
the mess-houses, tlic* churches, I’rotest.ant and (Catholic, W(‘r(^ 
sa(T'ed and liivd. ']di(‘. night was a niglit of b'rnu’; but tin* 
families of the English ollicm's wiwe sab', in tin' barracks ot‘ 
t1ni hist, and tin' fury ol’ the assailants did not fall on our 
<hden{;el(‘Ss p(‘o])l(i. 

M('anwhile. the oTth had n'lnaintMl ina(‘tiv(‘on tlndr cam])ing- 
gi'ound, and wln'ii morning dawinai it. was found that t here had 
i>een but few (h'S(‘rters. d'he I b’igadier, t here.lbi’e, decdared that, 
he would regard tln in as loya.l soldiers, if tln'y \Nouhl lay down 
th(*ir arms in the Ihn’o[)<‘au liines. d’ln.‘ Light ( ^)m])any maiadied 
in with a]>pai'ent, willingness; but as tin*, otlnu’s W(.;re following, 
tln*y saw a movement of the h)lst, dir(‘(*t(‘d against sonn^ nn'.n of 
the 45th, Avho had been tam])ering Avith their moia*. loyal eom- 
ra(his, and b(}li(jving t.hat the Light, Fompany had bticn trap]>e.(l, 
they broke in dismay and tied acia)ss the jhain. Aftcu* some 
time tlie etforts of tlnui* ollicers to disjxd the l<‘ar Avhi(di liad 
seized tliem Avere successful, and they AV(‘i’(i brought back again 
to their camping-ground. Litth* by litth?, as tin) day advanced, 
contidence Avas restored; and befoia^ nightfall tln*y liad been 
marched to the Luidpean barracks, ainl had suri(*ndered their 
arms and the cohmrs of their n'giment. Lut the Sipahis of the 
45th Avere still roaming about the station, detiant and rijie foJ* 
mischief; and in the morning then* was a rejxirt tliat tin* 
mutineers intended to seize the regimental magazines, d’o 
remove the ammunition into tlie general magazine Avas im- 
})ossible ; so the llrigielier determined to destroy it. 4' wo hmd 
ex])losions avi'IA* jiresently hear<l, and it was known that the 
magazines of the 45th and 57th had been blown into the 
air. 

There was now notliing left for tlie 45th but flight. I’heir 
comrades AVd're disarmed. Their ammunition was destn^yed. 
Tlie Euroiieans were now comparatively free to act, and the 
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tr()0]K*rK of the Khli Cavalry had not yet drawn a nahre a<2:ains< 
tiu^ir otVuatr.s. I’la; ehaii(;es, tliereforo, W(;ro all a^aiiast tin* 
JSipaliis ; so tin y took llieir colours, and turned their faces 
t(>wards Dehli. And thon, lor tin* first time, ji spasm of eiu'r^y 
seized npoji llic 1 *.ri;j;adi«‘r. Sonu^ companies of tin* (ilst, Avilh 
two oiins of tin* liorsr-hat hay, Avcnt in pni’suit, and tli(‘n two 
S(}uadrons ol' the lotii Cavalry took uj) tin* work of tlie till'd 
footmen, and with Major Marsden, tin* l)('])uty Conimissiomu’ — - 
a dashine,’ ollic'er and a hold rider- dro\e them some twi'lce: 
miles from kini/yiir, and scattei-('d tln'Ui over the <‘ountry, till 
lh(‘y thi'ew away tlelr arms and coloui’s, and liid thems(*l V('s in 
villayt'S or crouclu'd in the jun<:;le. Sonu' wc'ia' talo'n prisoiK'rs 
hy their ])ursuers, soim* wen* iriven np hy th(^ villagers; hut it 
is helie\(‘d lliat som<' also sucee(Mled in joining' tin* Sij).‘l]ii force 
within tin' walls <d‘ I )ehli, 

d'h(‘ o'li'at maira/ine (d‘ hiru/piir liad hc'cn saAi'il ; hnt there 
was no lustia* in lln* aehieM'inent. 'I'Ik* llritish had notliini;’ on 
which to conyrat nlato t lu'mselves hnt tlu' hare fact. The fact 
was one oi' laree j)ropori ions, lor tin* loss ol’ sueli sn])plies of 
ordnauco stores and tlu'ir phin to tin* ein'iiiy w'ould liave 
wavikened our means <!' olfence, and ma<le tin* work (d' recon- 
(jiu'st far sloW('r and mon* dillicultC Ihit wlnm av(* tliink of 
Avhal (\>rhctt. had done witli liis oni* Aveak r('L;iment at 3Iifin- 
Mir ajj;ainst. a far laiyer ho<ly <d‘ Si])jihis, \\v marvel and iwo 
mortili('d as wa* dwell upon the iM'cord <d‘ ('Vt'iits at Firuz]>ur. 
The hist., su]>tK)rted ]»y t he Art illery, could have doin' Avliat tlit 
Slst had been doiini:, and mi<:;ht> have savi'd the ('antonmeiit. 
r»ut inni'S, slirinkijii;- from r(‘sponsi))ilit y, resorted to half- 
iiH'asures, and ace(»mpl ished only a lialf-success. W v must not, 
hoAVi'ver, jud^i* him too severely, ile did at least as miicli as 
most Native Infantry (dhct'rs, acciistoim'd only to the roiitim^ ol* 
(]ui('t tiiiK's, the harness of the regulations, and the supremacy 
of the Adjutantd lenerars ollice, Avould have done, and indeed 
afteiwvards did, Avhen suddenly hrono;lit face to face Avith a 
great and trying emergmey. Perhaps it is less strange that 
he only half succeeded, than that he did nut fail outright. 

* Mr. C'uve-liruwne .'uys : “ I’lnis, altliuugli ihc Cantoimu'ut had to some 
fxU'ut Ik'('U bueritii'i'd. thert* was the coiisolution <•!’ knowing the magaziiu' 
was saved. Had it talh u into the hands of tin' inutiiu'ers, with its pihs of 
allot and shells, its pits of gnn}>owder, and it» w ell-stored armoury, Dehli had 
not Ik'CU re-won under four times four moutlis.” 
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'J'lierc Avas yet anotliei* ]>laeo of great military importance, 
tlie seizure of wliieli was supposed to form part of 
llio lirst great group of iiuMsuros designed foi* the “ 

siil)\ ersioii of Jlritisli authority in tlui and wliieh it 

was, therefore, of tlie utmost moment to seenre. ^fhis Avas tlie 
Fort of Jdiilui’, lying betw'een .Ijilandhar and Jjodijlna, on tlje 
ereat liigli road to Jh'hli. It had been deS(;rib(‘d as the “k(‘y 
of llie ranjab : ” but, like othm* keys of tin? same kind, it Avas 
l»y no means in safe keej)ing. A eonsidei'abh‘ arsmial Avas 
jilanted tlien^, but there avcuv no European troojjs to protect it. 
W lien the (.lay’s Avork was done, and tin; ()rdnane(‘ ( 'ommissariat 
oftk-ers had gom*- to their homes, tlnua* Avasnot a Avhit(‘- fa(;e to 
scfui in tlu' J'’orl. Tin* »Si]>ahis of tln^ ^trd Infantry garrisomal 
the place and occupied tlni adjac(‘nt ( ant(uiment. Atadistam^e 
of some twenty-four mih's was the military station ol' Jalandliar, 
where the S|h (pn^mi's wen^ ])ost(Hl, with two Native Jnfant.i-y 
lA'giments, a. n'giment of Native Cavalry, and Ji jU'oport-ionate 
foi’ce of Artillery. Tin* Inlantry reginnmts the dhth and the 
hist — wen*, known to be tainted, fhey liad been in rcMient 
contact wdtli corps which liad already broken into reb(dlion. 
That these Jalandhar r(‘giments liad, in eomc*rt w’itli the*, drd, 
]»lotted tin* seizuri* of tin* k'oit of Jdiilur, Avith its guns and 
st.ori's, was l»elic‘ved, if it was not jiroved to Ix^ a fact ; and only 
])rompt action could avcjrt the tlireatened disaster. Jdn^ woT*k 
to bo done w'as V(‘.ry mucli tin* same Avork as had })ccn so suc- 
cessfully accom])lisiied at ]\liiin-Mir, and with the sann^ moaiiH. 
d’lie Euro})ean n^ginnmt and tin* Artillery might have; disarmed 
the Sijaihis and secured tln^ Eoid of Idiilur. 

The brigade Avas uinhu* tin* (jommand oi’ Erigadier J(.>hnstone, 
a (bieeii’s oilieer of the regulation })attejn. lie Avas absent from 
dalandhar Avhen new’s came of the gr(‘at (‘vents at 
Aliiath and Dehli, and Colonel JJarthw, of the J2. 

<^th t^ueeii’s, Avas in temporary command of the force. On tin*, 
J 1th, the first Auigue tidings of disaster Avere jiassing along tin* 
t(*legra])h wdics through Jalandhar to Lahor. Nk) action was 
taken on that day ; the story might be exagg(jrated ; it might, 
tlnTelbre, be better to wait for fui’llier information.” Next 
day all doubt Avas remoA'cd, and Colonel ilartl(.*y took counsel 
Avitli the chief civil and military offujers at the station. Jt Avas 
])Uiin to cAuny one that, as an essc'iitial measure of security, 
Thiliir must be occupied by European troojis. It was agreed, 
therefore, that a detachment of the 8th should bo sent off 
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secretly iiiider cover of flic iii^lit. Otlicr iiioasures of ])roc{niti(>n 
were to 1*(‘ taken. Tin* t:;nns, duly covere(l by lMiro}i(*aiJ 
dctucliments, we](‘ to Ix^ ])ostcd so as to swee]) the jxirade- 
^rounds of tie; Nxtivii troops, and tin? ^niincrs W(‘ro to b(‘ 
always at llaai' ])osts. I‘]nropeans from Olpherts’ * troo]) oi* 
lIors(‘ Ariilleiy w(.‘i-e to a(^t as (’avalry and ])atrol tlie station. 
4dn‘ ladies and eliildven weia* ]>!ae(‘d eitlnn- in tlie b’eyal 
Harra<’ks ov in tlie Artillery selioolroom and library. Every 
oflie(‘r in tin* (\antoninent was constantly aU'rt, day and nielit, 
in eas(‘ of the antieijiated snrpris(‘ ; and as it was ex]»eeted that 
the Native ( 'a\ aliy troojiers w'ould makt‘ a rush ujion tlie earns, 
Iieajis of st ones wei'(‘ scat tered about s<>asto ini] >ed(‘ the ad vaneo 
of the horstanmi, ami to thiMW tlnaii into eonliision whilst our 
e;rape-shot was aetine' upon t.hmn. lint with these defensive 
m(*asur(‘s our ai^tioii e(‘ased. If ihma* was any thoue*]it of 
striking the arms from the liands of tin* Natives soldimy it was 
s]>ee(lil\ abamlone(l. The reason given is, that in 
the mughbourhooil of .bilamlhar AV(Te several 
smaller slat ions oeeujtied only by Sip.ihi troops, and that if the 
regiments thei*e had Ixen disarmed, t heii* eoiui’ach'S at Iloshijlr- 
juir, Kiingrah, Nni-pur, and Ildlnr would liave rismi against 
tJieir (hdi'iiedess otlieei-s at those ])lae(‘S, and would have 
stri'annal down upon ,falandhar, recovered tin* aiuns of the 
n'giimmts iliere, and set iIm‘ wJioh' country in a lila/e. 

iM('anwhih‘, at bhilur, on the ILMh oi’ May, tlu‘ Artilhuv 
Subaltern i Iritlith, wlio, as an Assistant ( ^uumissary of ( trdnanee,. 
was in (diargi^ of tin' magazine, was doing all that resolute 
manhood could do t<» ]iroteet the ])reeious diarge conlided to 
liim. Intidligmice of tin* outbreak had b(‘en brought by an 
otlicer of tlu‘ 'Feh-graph J )(‘part ment, who came ladmi with hel]> 
in th(' shap(' of tlu^ m'cessary apparatus to plac'e the interior of 
tlu‘ I’dii't in direct communication with dalandhar. in the 
(‘ourse of a few hours this was done, and a message came riirht 
into Clritlith's private' otliee-room, informing him that succours 
wt'i'c on tlu'ir way. lIo])efully, cheerfully, the Artillery 
JSubaltern then, with a little handful of Europeans attached to 
the magazine, addressetl himself to the work of holding the 
Fort during the critical hours of the darkiu'ss. At sunset tlie 
gates were chised. A gun tvas brought down to the gateway, 


* Henry Oljtlu'rts of tlie Hcn^al Artillery — eou^iii of William Olpherts of 
the «ame eorp.-^. then serving at Baimras. — A/ih, p. 152, tt etfj. 
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and all the iii^ht the little ])arty of Eii^liHlimeii ke[)t 

<i;iiard, relieving; each other with ready ])ortiire, and keeping 
watch from tlie ramparts to catch tlie first sound of any com- 
motion in Cantonments wliicli mi^lit indicate that tlie SijuUiis 
had risen. Jhit all was ([uiet in the station, and all was (piict 
within thti Fort. The Sipahis of the drd were not yet I’eady. 
Tlie a]»])oint(‘d hour of revolt had not conu‘. So the ni^lit 
passed, and tli(^ day dawned ; hut ere the dawn had come the 
looked-for (hdiveranco was at hand. A hundnMl and ill'ty imm 
of the Stli Foot, two Horse Artillery ^uiis, and a ])arty of 
Fanjahi IJorsi*, a])pcarcd undm* the walls of the Fort. The 
;^ate was thrown ojien. Tlu^ reli(5vint:^ forcc‘. marched in ; and, 
to the dismay of tln^ Sipahis, I']uro}H%*in smitrit^s were posU^l 
everywhere in their place, and the arsenal (d Ifiiiliir was savial. 
It was truly a }i;ood night’s work ; ior tie'. Fort mi^ht have 
hecome the rallyino’-placi^ of all the mutinous retriimmts in thaX 
part of the country, and it was jiri'sm'viul, as has been ah'cady 
shown, to be of imnuinso importance to us in our subseijuiuit 
rctributory oj xu’a ti on s. ^ 


* See ])p. for tlie story of the eqiii])iueiit of the siege train 

and its march from riiilnr. 
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I’lMlWVVi; AND l: \\V MJ’INDI. 


)',ri Ili(“ to Nvliicli, oT ;ill Die iiiilitiiry statioiis in tli(3 

Paiijali, tlic of jiioii \voi‘D turned at tliis 

liino witli tin- (lr(‘]a‘sl interest, Avas tlie frontiin*- 
jiosl of JV'sliawar. ^rii(*r(‘, in IMay, ISoT, was a 
strong dt'fensivi^ force of all arnis - the Native*. troD]>s i>'r(*atly 
outnninlx'rinL;' lie* iMirojX'ans. ddiert* wei'e* two re^inK‘nts of 
<^)neen's troojis, with Art illei-y, horse* and fool,, llie* wlioleN ])e‘rliaps, 
anioniitiiiL;’ to lilllo nioir than twe) ihonsand ni(*n, Avhilst the^ 
Native* t.i’oops iiiiL;ht lx* e*onnted np at iK*arly font' liin'‘S tlie 
iininher. In tie* ne*ii;hl)onrlioo(h at Naiisljahril and ] lot i-Mardan, 
Avere othe*r eoiiipHiients oi‘ the hri^’ade*, ])lanted in the* IN'shawar 
\'alh*y. At tlie* fonne-r ]»la<*e Avere* tlje* 27lh hoot, ne'arly a 
thousand strong’, and at the* latte*!* was the* fainotis (Juide* (dorps, 
nnele*r (h]>tain Daly, Avlnedi, thoUL;di reernited in tlie country, 
was he'lieved to l»e* as staniieh as if every sohlie*!’ Avero an 
KnL;'lish ye'oinan. (^^nntin^;• u]> all the components of the* 
l»riL;aele* in tln^ valley, it may he^ said, in round numhers, that 
the're Avere* twe» thoiisanel fiAa* hundre*il Eurojee^ans anel te'ii 
thonsaiul Natives, [iiid that emly a titlie ol' the latter coulei he 
ti'uste*el hy their Kni;lish ollice'rs. 

ddiese Ave're* he‘avy odels aii;ainst us ; hut they elid iieit con- 
stitute* the main sources of danger. If the llritish 
IiatiKoit* troe)jis Ave‘re* tree to act a^'ainst the mutinous 
Sij)iihis, the*re e*e)uld be little elouht that, Avell 
handled, they could elispose e)f all ce)me*rs. Hut beyond the 
frontier, as 1 have alreaely briefly saiel,* Avere othei* great and 
imminent ]>erils. If the Afghan trihe*s oejcupying the passes 
heyeinel Peshawar — the Afrielis, the AAisufzais, the Mahmanels, 


Ante, j). 317, willi refereiiCf to Lord Canuing’d previsions. 
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and other ivild cl/iiis, wliom W(‘ liad Ixani (‘iideavoiirin^ to 
reelaiia Iroiu tliinr lawless liabits, and not wliolly without snc- 
CL'SS — had heciii incited^ ])artly in tlie inteiests of tlie faith and 
]>artlyin the interests ot ])lnnder, to ]K)nr dt)wn npon ns a great 
mass of humanity, ])redatory anal fanatie, w(i might hav(^ laaai 
simply ov(‘rwhelmed hy tiie irni]>tion. Onr Ihiglisli manhood 
<‘()uld not liave sustained tlu^ hiinhai of the donhlo ealamity, if 
the internal and external enemy liad risen against ns at the 
same time. 

And the external enemy, whieli might in sneh a, (crisis ]iav(5 risen 
against ns, was not nuar^Iy a. gath(n*ingof tliese l)ar])arons inonn- 
tain tribes. l]('yo7id the ])ass(‘s were tin* Afglians of Kabul and 
Kaiuhdiar. d'lie friendshi]) oi‘ Dost ]\lnhamma<l laid Ixam ]mr- 
ehased by our Dritish gold, but lie had nevin* e(‘as('(l to deplore 
the dismemheriiKUit of his enijun^ by the. Sikhs ; h(5 had neven* 
(teased to hankin' aftin* the rt^e.ovm'y ot th(‘. Ikeshawar Valh^y, 
now part of a Dritish ]>rovine(^ by the inti'lligihh^ right of eon- 
(piost. Dor tliis he had already risbcsl mm^li — for this be might 
risk nincdi more, d^his eager longing al’ti'r Pi‘shawar lias Ixani 
deserilied as the madness of a lifm It might, at sneh a time as 
this, be stronger than the teaithings of cxperimiee — stronger 
than the dictates of sagacity — stronger (5ven than the great 
national avarice which was Imrning within him. It was dif- 
ficult to feid any eontidenei^ in his forhearamte at sneh a time. 
A well-develo])ed mutiny of the *Sij)ahi troops in the Dt'shawar 
Valley would afford sneh an oj)])ort unity as might never arise 
again in the history of the nation. The formidable Dritish 
force which gnai'ded the frontier would thmi bi^ as a chained 
giant, powerless to resist a foreign invasion. Jf thmi the Amir 
were to raise the green standard and to call npfui the cliiefs and 
])eople of Afghanistan, in the naim^ of th(^ great prophet, to 
))onr down npon tlie Faringhis, who in days past had so 
humiliated them — who had rooted nj) thm'r vines and destroyed 
their orchards, and set their mark ujion the eajiital city of their 
empire — all the great chiefs and tlie leading tribes would have 
gathered around him, and a great flood of Muhammadanism 
wmuld have poured niion us, swollen, ])(;rhaps, by more distant 
streams. It was diflicult to say, at such a time, what might 
not be written down in the great Dock of the Future. A very 
little thing might tnni the tide against us and overwhelm us. 
rile natural feeling, therefore, amongst our jieople was one of 
perilous insecurity ; and the Natives of India asked each other, 
VOL. II. z 
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tlieii and aftn-wanls, witli si^nificani earnest noss of inquiry, 
“ Wliai iHiWH from 1 V'slniwar 

At iJiis time tin* political cliar<;’c of iVsliawar was in tlie 
liaiuls of two of the most: r(‘markal>le men to he 
loinid amonu!; tin* voiin^'cr ollic'crs ol tli(3 rndian 
Ivlhalu'. Army. Doth had heen ivanMl under tlie Jjaw- 
r<mees ; and in tliat mixed sc'rvice known in India 
as “political <‘m [doymeni,” whicdi at one time demands the 
exejcise of the liiuhest em‘ri;ies ol* the military otlieer, and, at 
anotle'r, ol’ the tinest (pialities of the civil administrator, liad 
ripened int^* soldi<‘r-stat(‘smen of the hest kind. ( )i llerl)ert 
Kdwardexs I hav(i alr(‘ady s]>ok(‘n.t He was a, Commissioner at 
Hesliawai’. .lohn Nicholson was liis li' uteiiant, or de]»nty-eom- 
niissioner. d'hey wm'c (dose friends, full of love and admiration 
(jf ea(di oth(‘i-. If ('ithcr had ^i«*ater love or admiration for 
another I’liiaid at a distance, that otlu'r friend was ifenry 
laiwreiiet*, wiioiii hoth revau'i'd and strt>ve to imitate, walkinjj,’ 
not unworthily in th<‘ footst(*.ps ol their j^rc'at, exem]>lar. 

ddu‘ S'Ui ol' a physician in Dublin, who died at tin- eonimenee- 
ment of a. professional carc'cr in whicdi were the 
■loini NiOiui- o'erms of a trreat success, John Xi(diolson had 
entered tlie (^»mpany's service as a cadet <>1* 
Infantry on th(' Ihai^al esta])lisliment at. tin* ao(‘ of sixteen, 
lie was still a hoy wlnui the (dianc(‘S of service sent him w itli 
his r(‘^'iim'nt —the 27th — into Af;L;dianistan ; and when in that 
dn?ary, sorrow-laden winter of 1841 tlu^ national s])irit of the 
tribes rose a;j;ainst the intrusion of tht‘ Eui^lish, youn^* Nichols(.)n, 
afti'r much i;()od promise of the tinest soldiiTly (|ualities, hecanie 
a ])i isoner at (lhazni, and afterwards a ca]»tive in the hands ol 
Akhai* Khan. Ji’eseued hy (ieneral I’ullock, lie returned to the 

* Ml'. ( ’av(‘-I>rowiU‘ giv<‘s the ^eIU>^vilij^ uDerdote in Ida narra 

tivc. 'I’Ik' incid'iit. oceinre<l whtni lif was at Amritsar, in tlm mitidk; of Jinn 
“ Onr ol’ till' mosi inlliiential of the Sikh Sinhirs was jiiiyini; liis usual visit ot 
courleHV to the head (nviliaii of the station. In tlie eoiirse of eonvm'sation. 
tholate.>t news troni camp (Dehli) was oxultiiifjcly iiienlioned, when the 8ikli, 
seeming' to pay little lieed to what was generally received with so mucdi joy, 
asked: ‘ Wdiat ninvs from Peshawar?’ ‘ Exeelieiit ; all 4uiet there,' he wa> 
told. * d’hid,’ said he, 'is the best news you can give me!’ ‘Wliydoyni 
always ask so anxiously about Peshawar?’ the civilian said. Tlie Sirdar <li'l 
not at onee reply, but, with much signiticance of manner, t(»ok up the end ot 
his seart and lagan rolling it U)> from the corner between his linger anJ 
thumb, 'll' Pishawar goe's, the whole Paiijah will he rolled up in rcbelhmn 
like this.’” 

t Vol. i., p. 10, it iii tj. 
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])r()vinces of India, and when again tlie ])oao(' of India was 
ln’oken 1>y the incairsion of tlie Sikh army, ,lolin Nieholson, 
attor a brief peri(Hl of S(‘.rvice in the Commissariat 1 )(‘i>artinent, 
was, on the na-ommendation of Jfonry Lawnmen, wlio Jiad takrn 
Tioto of liis fin(‘ soldierly (|naliti(>s, a]>j)oin ted by Ia>rd Hardiiige 
to instrnet and disei])lim^ the Infantry r(‘giments of (hihib 
Singh, the new ruh^r ol‘ Kashmir. He was aft i‘r wards apj^ointcul 
an assistant to Ijawrenee, who was then Kesidcait- at Kalior, and 
lu'came permanently attached to th(‘ Political Sm*vic(‘. Prom 
that time John Kicholson, indejamdent of military rank, was 
rcdeased from the tramimds of his yonth. Hi' saw liis oppor- 
tunity b(dbr(‘ him, and he l»idcd his time. liis dosirc'S wen^ 
towards militaiy a<*tion, and in dm? course that, which lie had 
longed for canu', ; the Sikh cliicds were rising against, tin* milit,arv 
occupation and ])olitical intcrle.r(*nc(‘ of the Jhiglish, and John 
Nicholson soon found that In* had work to do in tln^ held, lie 
did it with a cool h(*ad and a stout heaid, and, all hough his 
frecMlom of sp(.*(‘ch sometinn‘s gave olhnna*, to his sen iors, In^ made 
it (dear to those ntnhn- whom ho served that he was a man to be. 
trusted. The great conflict for the sipwemacy of tlie Panjab 
<*ame; Nictndson was in the midst of it — at Chilianwala, at 
Cmjrat, and in the front of (iilliert’s ])iirsnit. of tlic; Afghan 
:inxiliaric‘s. And when the country iK^came a I British ])iovinc(^ 
Sir IKmry Lawrence enlisted his scTvices into the <*ommissi(jn, 
and, toiling on for years on the outskirts of civilisation, In? 
manifested an extraordinary aptitmh? foi' tlui coercion and tin* 
government of barbarous trib(*,s. After this service in Lannu, 
where tin* wild people defied him, he had for a iitth*, spac(^ 
thought of leaving the Ikanjab and serving under his old master 
in Oudh, or of taking jiart in tin; Persian wmr as (;onimander of 
Irregulars. But the chmd Avhidj se(uned to ove.ishadow his 
prospects soon passed away, and in the spring of 1857 he was, 
as I have before said, at Peshawar as tin? liiuitenant of his 
friend Herbert Ed warden, or in other and more official words, 
Bepiity Commissioner of the division. Only a little tiim*. before, 
Edwardes, being on a brief visit to Cahmtta, had said to Lord 
Canning, “You may rely ujion this — tluit if (iver there is a 
<lesperate deed to be done in India, John Kicholson is the man 
to (lo it.” And now the truth of tlies(^ frit'iidly but projihetic 
words was about to b(i realised. Jdie hour had (;ome and the 
man was present. 

At this time John Nicholson was in his thirty-sixth yciar. Of 

z 2 
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lofty slatnc, of n liaiolHome (»|)c*ii coimteiiance, witli Htroii| 2 ; 
(leciKiuii of (t]iara(;tor stanipod it, he canied witli him a 

noble |>res(*Tiee, wliieli coiiniiamled geiH‘ral o))servation, and 
amon^ tier Natives oxcitod awe. llis manner was nof genial, 
bojiie said it was eold ; it was certainly res(‘rved ; and the tirst 
iin j)r(\ssions Avliit h be mad(^ on nam’s jiiinds xvc^re often im- 
iavoiira}>]e. J 1 is words wen* h‘W ; and tlu^re was a dircadness 
and antlioritati veness al>ont t}](‘m whieli made strane-ers tliink 
tlial lie was doeinatieal ; perliajis over]>earin^\ ]hit those inani- 
festations vv(‘r(‘ not tla^ Lj^rowth of an arrogant sidf-eoneeit, hut 
of ;^'n‘at eonseientionsness and self-ndianee. For he thoiie;ht 
much lielor(‘ he spolo*, and wliat la* said was hut tlie utterane(^ of 
a strong eonviidion \N'liicli had taken sliape, not liastily, in Ids 
miial ; and la* was not oia^ to sn])]>r(‘ss wliat lie felt to he the 
truth, (»i* to niinei* nice jdirasi's ot‘ ex]>r(‘ssion. Still it would 
lui flatl(‘ry to deny, or (diseiin* the fact, that he had atone 
time litth* control over a naturally liery t(Mn])(‘r, and that, as he 
grew obh'i’, he hrnuglit it with ditliciilty inah'r suhj(H*tion. 
'rher»‘ could liavi' iaan nothing hetti'r tor one of Ni(“holson’s 
tennunainent than constant intt*reours(‘, wdth such a man as 
Jh'rbert Fdwardes ; and he now grat(dully acknowl(‘dg(*d in his 
heart that, his cliaraetm' w as ri]*eidng under these good inilu- 
(uices, and that, jdease (iod,mncli that \vaB crude and imperfect 
in it might, soon disapjiear. 

It was anothm' ha]»[>y circumstaiu*e at that time that the 
llrigade was eommandt'd by ati otlicer altogether 
Counn right stain]). Ilrigadier Sydney (dotton — 

a true soldier, and one of a family of soldiers — 
commamh'd the trooj'S in the Fesliawar Valley. He had seen 
s(‘rvi(*e in many ])arts of the, xvmdd. ( )wing no extraneous 
advantages to his family connections, he had ever heen one of 
those hard-w'orking, unshrinking, coiiscii'iitious military offica^rs, 
who do not serve the State less ungrudgingly hecaiise it has 
heen ungrateful to tliem, hut who, rising ]»y slow gradation, 

* 111 Sir Htiiry kawieiice wrote to liim ; “ Let me advise you as 

a frinitl to curl* y<>ur ti-mjur, and luar and forbear with Natives and 
lMiio])euns. and yon will soon be as di>tinij:uishi d a eiviliaii as you are a 
S(»lduT. l)(tn't tliink it is iiece>>arv to say all Vnu tliink to ivery one. The 
worUl would bo one llla^^ of tumult if we all gave eaiuiid opinions of < uoli 
otln r. I luhnire you hinoer* Iv a.^ iiuicli as any man eun do, hut say thus 
inuidi as a general warning.’' Jn wilting tins, Lawrence wrote as one 
coiisci(*u8 of the same uatuial iiifirinity in hims( if, lie hud Diuiifully 
Btruf^gled aguiiiiftf find in a grt^ut ineasuie overcome it. 
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iwwY have an op])oriunity of p;oin«: to the front and showing 
i)f what stuff they are niad(^ until a<j:;e lias enhadded their 
])ew('rs. Of Ills forty-seven years of service in th(‘ lh)Yal ^Vnny 
tlie greater number liad ])«‘i‘n ])asscd in India. Ibit lu^ was of a 
cinistitution well ada])ted to sustain the assaults of the elimab*, 
and his threescore yi^ars Jia.d l.alou) fnmi him litth' of the vi;L;(mr 
an<l activity of his ]»rime. Of ^-ood stature, but of a spare, 
li^lit fram(% Ik* had all tlicextcrnal attributes of a ^‘ood soldii'r, 
and there were b‘W men in the whole ran^-(‘ of tlie sei-vici*. who 
W(*re mor(‘ familiar with the dutii‘s of his ])ror(‘Ssion in all its 
Y'rades. ('onstant intereoiirsi* witli the Ib-itish soldier, in the 
liari'ack and in the Cam]), had not only mad(‘. him thoroughly 
ae((iiainted with his liabits and feidin^’s, but had dev(do])ed 
Avitliin him a tender and toJc'rant affection for, a g(‘n(‘i*ous 
sym])athy with, all wljo workc-d umhu- liim. Few commanding 
otliccrs hail been moia? careful of the common soldiiu* than Sydney 
Cotton, or had moi'e thoi-ou;;hly earned his (confidence. He 
was known and acknowlcdet'd to be. omc of tJie b(‘sl rt'eiimmtal 
oflicers in tlie Army. No o])])ortunity until now had Ix'en 
afforded to him of b'stin^* the hieher (jualitiics which (uiablc a 
man to face lar^a*. r(‘.s|)onsibiliti(‘S, and to combat e;i*(‘at. difli- 
eulti(.‘s and dan;i;ei’s with a serene front. i>ut tln^ lat(*nt pow(‘i‘ 
was in him ; tlu* o])port unity had now (conns and Inc was (xpial 
to it. Edwardes and Nicholson had (‘onfidence in th(c J>ri^adi(cr ; 
and although, lik(‘ many of his class, Inc ha.d an habitual con- 
tem])t for civilians aaid soldier civilians, he could not hclj) 
thankin;^ (h)d, in the dej)ths oi* his heart, that circumstances 
had now rendered him the fellow-labourei-, in a ;^i‘eat, cause, of 
two soldiers, of whom any aiauy in the world mijj;ht be ])rou(l 
— two soldi(‘rs, thou<i;h vest(‘d with civil authority, as ea^er to 
take the field and to share its dan<z;ers, as though they had 
never left the cam}). 

'These three men were at Peshfiwar, when, on the 12th of 
May, news reached tlieni to the efiect tliat one 
of tlie greatest military stations in F])]»cr Jinlia ^irnt tidinKK 
was in a oJaze, and tiiat the Eurojiean regiments 
wen^ on the defensive. Edwardes, who had an 
assured faith in the good results of tluc Afghan pcjlicy, whi(di 
he had so successfully advotcated, ha<l little a])])rclHcnsion 
that Peshawar would be lost to the Em))ir(‘. “As to this 
]dace,” he wrote to Sir John Jjawrence, ‘‘it will be tin? last to 
go ; and not go at all, if the intermediate country be oc(‘U 2 )i(xl 
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I>y a ^00(1 tirl(l-r< irc<‘ in niakiiiji;' st(n*n oxani])les. Tlin 

(•(ilc,l)rat4*(l r)4th Native* Infantry is iirre ; and tlio report in 
the station is, that tin* Native* r<**j;*inients he'nj are ]>re])ared to 
follow wh.'de'vei- load is s(‘t tlieni ty tlu* LMst Natives Jnfantry. 
wliioli, rif'frriy jxinhns, is a Li;ood one*. Jhit. liC! did not, alt.lioii^'li 
not frai iot; for IN'sliawar, nnder-esl iinate the JiiajL!;nit4ide of tlu* 
crisis. Ih* knew that, a < 2 ;r<*at siiait;L;;](^ Avas a)>))i oa(;liin^, and 
Miat lie* chciaiics of the* llrilish nation must ]>e strained to the 
utmost. lie km w that, in tin* tanjah, t]i(*n*, would be mueli 
stiife and eoiiteiitioii, and that ev(‘ry Ihu;! ishman in th(‘ 
})ro\’ine(‘ would have to put. forth all Jiis stren^tlo Jle Avas a 
man evt'r ri[K5 for achioti, and Jie Iiad in flolin Nicholson a Jiicet 
com])aniou. 1 ]ia\e‘ not heard yid,,” he wrote in the letter 
above* <ju*'ted to the t'hie'f t \)mmissione‘r, ‘‘ Avhetheu- you are at 
bind] or .Marri ; but as we* have*, r«*e*(‘ived lu're* tele\i;‘ra])hie uewvs 
e)f the loth of May from Mirath that the Native^ troe)])s Aveie in 
ope'ti mutiny, and tin* Ihiro]H‘ans on the delensive^ only, i wudte 
a line* to tell yon that Nicholson and I are^ of o}»inion that a 
stroll^;' mo\abh‘ e-oliimn of re'liable*. treeops ( lhiro])e*ans and Ir- 
regulars ) should take* the* lie'ld in the* Punjab at e>nce — })erha] is 
at Liihor would bi* best , se) as to pd bet W'e*e*n the* 
stations whie*h h<(n' niutinie'd anel theise that have* 
uifi : and mover on the iirsl station that stirs next; and brinj:; the 
matter, without 1‘urtlier eh*lay, Ui the* bayone't. d'his disaflection 
will iie*ve*r be* talke'd elowui neiw. It must be* ])Ut eleiwn- -anel the 
soeiner blooel be le t the* h*ss eif it will suflice. Nichedseiii elesires 
me* te) te*ll ye)u that he weuild be re'ady tei take eHimmaiiel eif them, 
anel 1 neerd neit mlel the |ile*asure‘ it weiuld j 2 ;ive^ nu) to do the same. 
We* are* both at your elisposal, reune‘mbe*r ; Jinel if this busine*ss t;e)es, 
as it soein will, to a epierstion e»f pe'rsemal intluence* anel exertion, 
e*ithe‘r ed ns eeuilel raise a servie*eable* boely out of the? Derajat iu 
tt slieirt time*.” Ami he added iu a pe>stse*ript, “ \\ hate*ve?r you 
do ahont a movahle* fore*e, elo it at euice. Tliere is no time to he 
lost in j^'e-ttin*;' te) the strn*;'L::h* wdileh is to settle the matter.” 
There was the‘n at no t;Teat elistanee fre)m IVshawar aiiotlier 
man, wdie>se eeeunsel and assistance were eagerly 
(WiuiM-Iiam. desire'el in tliis eonjuiu-tiire*. Jt wuis felt that the 
])resenee eef Neville (diamhe*,rlain w^as nee*ded to 
eomplete tlnit little* confederacy of herejos, on the Avisde)m and 

* St*e, for ail account ed a previouh luutiin' of this re'irimcut, aut(\ vol. i.., 

pp. 203-12. 
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of wlioiii the safety of tlio frontier, iiiuhn^ rroviihni(H\ 
mainly (le])en(h‘(l. llrii^adier Chaiuherlain jit this tine' eoin- 
maiuled the ranja)> Irrej::nlar Foi'ce. Ih' was in tln^ prime of 
his iif<-‘ and tiu* fulness of liis actives manhood. ()1‘ a fdr statune 
ol'a lit;lit hilt sinewy frame, ht^ had evmy physi(\a] (pialifn^atiMn 
tlial eouhl mahe a dasliiiii;* li^ader of Jrn'^ailar Horse. And in 
early youth, he had ae-(|uir(‘d a reputation as an iiit,r<‘])i<l and 
ea^er soldier, who w;is ever in th(‘ front where danj^’er was to 
]•(• faeed and ^lory was to ]»e <:;ain(ul. (dn the hattle-tiidds of 
Al’^iiaiiistan and tin* I^uijah, Ik* had shown what, was the 
tenij>er of liis steel, and lie liad carried otf nion* lionourahl(‘. 
wounds in liand-to-lnuid encounter with tlie ein'iny than any ol* 
his contemporaries in the serviem Jt wjis said, ind(‘ml, that his 
ureal fault as a soldl«‘r was, that he (exjiosml liimsi'lf too rei^k- 
h ^sly t<_) danji^ei', Ihit witli this irri'pressihle niilitai'y eaithu- 
siasm, which had w(‘ll nigh (‘ost him his life, In* had a large 
liind of sound common sense, Avas wisi* in (joniieil, and had 
military knowledge far lK*yond that of t in*, hold swordsman who 
heads against Jieavy odds a charge, of lloi’se. Ainl w'ith all 
thc‘se tine (jualit.ies ho comhined a charming modi^sty of 
di'iiieanou]' — a gem*ral (iuietudo and simplicity of (‘.haraetor, 
which not only h.irhade all kinds of si'lhassi'rtion, hut. even 
shrunk from tli(5 cuunmendations of otln/rs. He. ]ia,d he(3n 
s(‘lect(jd, as tin*, fittest man in the Army, t.o command tln^ hanjah 
Irrc'gular Force, of' which 1 have hefore spoken,^ and which had 
aheady won imim'iise confi(h‘nce in tlie r.‘mj,‘ih, and no littli* 
reputation in m(>re distant ])arts of India. ISexttotln.* Hurop(‘an 
regiments, this Avas tin* most reliahle portion of t.lui military 
h»rce in the Panjah- indeeil, tin* only other reliahh^ jiart of the 
great Army planted there for the defein*!; of the frontier. Jt 
was of extreme importance at this tinn? t hat ( ’hainherlain and 
< otton should h(i in communication as to the best m(*ans of co- 
^'perating, especially Avith resjiect to the ])roj)o>(‘d Movable 
f olumn ; and so Iklwardes Avrote to liim, asking liim to ride 
ever to Feslniwar and to take (*onns(*l witli him and tin; child* 
military authorities -a measure of Avhich they (‘ntir(*,ly ap])roved. 
t 'hamberlaiii at once responded to tin*, summons, and liastened 
over to I^esliaAvar. 

So, on tlie Idth of Id ay, an hour or two after his ariival, a 
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of War wa-^ at tlir h()ns(‘ f)f (u'lH'ral Heed. The 

jiiein] i«-]s |>r<‘s<*nt \v(‘re tin* (oMieral, tlui Brig'adier, 

^ ^ ruunlii ''*' I'ldwardes, ( •liainlx'rlaiii, aial Nicledsoii. Half 
s\^yy> all iioiir l»rfnn* tlirir ass{niil)linjL!:, KdwardcB had 
rr(‘(*iv(‘(l a 1«*l(‘i;ra|»]iie ini‘ssa<^(‘ iroin John Law- 
micr appi’nviiiLi; t in* formation of tin* l\Iovahl(‘. ( 'oluniii, and 
annonneini;' tliat. th<‘ \ativ<‘ troops at ^lian-Mir liad that morn- 
ing’ l>ooii (lisainiod. 'I’liore was no division in tin; (a)uncil. 
The military and political ant ljoi'iti(‘s at I\‘sljawar AV(‘re moved 
h\' a common spirit, and actc(l as one man. It was ac'iaaal that 
in tlm conpinctnre wliich had arisem, all civil and military 
Itoun- in the hanpih should Ik* (‘oncont rated on oiu' spot; that 
to this ctlect (icm ral lo'cd shouhl assiinx' tin* command of all 
tin* troops in tln^ ]»]’ovinc(‘, that he should join tlie ( diief (V)ni- 
Jiiissioiici' at Ihiwalpindi, or at such ])lac(‘ as mioht ]>c tlu‘- seat 
of tin' lo('al c;(,vernnn‘nt at. tin* time, in oi’di'r tliat he mi^lit he 
in constant intercourse with tin* (1iicf ( 'ommissiomu*, and 
hai'monious action miuilit thus he sccur(‘<l hctwei'ii tin* civil and 
ndlitaiy authorities, 'flu' I'cal oldjccl (d’ this did not lie on the 
surt’acc. d’hcr(‘ was an o cult na'anin^j; in it, w hich caused 
J'ldwardcs and Ni<'hols.>n to smile complact'utly at 1hc('ouneil- 
ttddc, and t(t c\chani;(‘ juany a joke in private. This coneen- 
tration (d' tin* military authority of tin* Panj;ih in tin* ])erson of 
(icncral KV'cd a. w'ort hy old (dlie('r, wdtliout V(*ry stron*;' 
oj)inions of any kind n'ally transiern‘d it to tin* hands of the 
]>olitical ollicers. It was a ^r(*at tiling' not to ]»o cln'cked — not 
to he thwarted not to he interfern‘d wdth not to haxa* rejj^uhi' 
tion, and routim*, and all sorts (d* mu’vous fears and anxieties 
thrust up<ui th<*m from a distance, it w’as desira])le, however, 
that tin* semhlance of military authority should ]>e maintained 
throuehont tin' land that tin* rights of seniority should he 
outwardly respected — that every man should he in his own 
}dace, as uj)on ])arad(*, and that a < leneral should at all tiiues be 
a tiein'ial, evc'ii tliouoli lor juirposes of action he slioiild he 
iiKuely a stock ora stone. The Natives of India watch thest* 
things shrewdly and ohservingly, and estimate, with rare 
sagacity, every indication of a failure of tin* woiulrous union 
and disci]diue, which tln‘y look U])on as the very root of our 
supremacy.* But, though it was at all times and in all places, 

* 111 the tiiHt volume of this lli>tiiry I ol)>t‘rvfd, witli iminetliiite refer(*iict* 
to tlir (li.-seiisioiis hotAstfii Tnid D.illioiisie aiiil *Sir Oiiarles Napier, that these 
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drsiraEle to kec]) ii]> tliis show of a wondc'rful inacliinery, 
Avovkiiig wheel l>y wlieel with ])erf(‘(‘t. r('< 2 :iihirity of action, it 
was not alwayn ex])e<lient to maintain tlie rts'ility of it. ^.Fhero 
wc're times .and conjunctures v.dien the ])ra(‘tical n'co^antion of 
tlie anthority of rank, wliicdi in tlie Indian army was only 
anotln'r name for aii:e, mi^lit wisely he fon'^one ; and such a 
crisis liad now to he (!onfront(Ml. On llu^ wla>h% it was a 
fortunate circumstama^ that just sucli a. man as (Jeneral h'cod - 
a imui not ohstinatt', not wedded to any o]>inions or fore^'one 
•conclusions of liis own, and y(‘t not more cautious, irrc'solutes or 
fica-ful of res])onsi]>ility tliaii the majority of old soldiei’s wdio 
liad never hcen calhsl u])on to fa(M‘ a moimuitous ci’isis ^\^as 
them the senior oHicau* in that. ]>art of the country; imh‘ed, 
under th(‘ Oomniandci-dn-( diiel‘, t he semior olliccu' ot‘ tin' Ihujc-al 
l‘r(‘sidcncy. lie had i^ood scns(‘. of the* most scu'viccahlc kind- 
1he t:;ood s(Uis(; to undci’stand his own dcticicncics, and to 
a])])reciate. the fact that, tlau’c wt‘r(‘ jihhu’ iium thaii himself 
about him. So, whilst h(‘ wms risinj:; to th(^ honourahh* position 
of military didatoi- of the hanjah, he. wistdy ccas(‘d to dictate. 

time had come for the univ(“rsal domination of llrains 
John Lawiauiee, with llerhert Kdwardcs for his Wa/.ir, tlnm took 
th(‘ suprem(‘ dir(H:tion of affairs, alw.ays consulting* the chief 
military authorities, hut (juietly (slucatin^' them, aaid flattering 
them with thi' Ixdief that, they <licdatcd when th(*y only obeyed. 

ddnj m^xt resolution was that ji Mov.ahh^ (’olumn of reliable 
trooj)s, as Ixdon* suLri;estcd, should he oi';^’anised, 
to take the field Jit once, undm* a eom])et(‘nt (a)m- ^ *rohunn 

mjindcr, and to operate upon any ]Kunt wlnue 
rebellion might bristh? u]), or danger might tlnaaitfui us in the 
l*anjal). A sus]>('ct(Ml Si]);ihi garrison was to lx* nmioved from 
the Fort of Atak — .an important jjosition, wdiich it was ol 


conflicts of autliority were gcncnilly regarded, l>y tlci mor(.‘ iritcdligent Natives 
of India, as })ro()fs of weakness in the Jiritisli (eo'ernnn nt, and that Home 
reganled them as jjrecnrHors of eiir (lownfall. I liav(i .'^ince; read the following 
contirniatioii of this ojtinioji in the CorreHj>ond('nc.' of the Dnlo* of VV(dlingtoji : 
“Of this I am ct rtnin,” wiote the Duke t<» bonl ( omilaTmere, “ Unit any 
pnhlic and coTitinut;d (lift'ereiiee between the ( iovernor-t ieneral and the 
t.’ommander-in-(dii(*t’ is })r( judicial to the public intercHts, and cannot lx* 
allowed to exist. It is prejudicial for this leaKon. It sbake.s the authority 
of (iovcrnmcnt to it^ very foundation ; and while such ditfcrence.s continue, 
every little man, wlio tak(*s part with either one or the other, becomca of 
.importancte The inti rests of tlx* party are tlm great ohjeet. 'JdioHi* of the 
I)ni)lic are laid aside and forgotten, and even injured with impunity.” 
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iiiiiiKaiHC iiioiiieiit 1 m secnro ; aud our comiininicatioiis were to 
])V plac’tMl l)(iy()iid thr roach of daii<i;er hy ])oHtiiig' at the Atak 
h rry a I'aihaii ^aiaivl under a trird and trusty l^itlian leader. 
At the same time other olian^'cs in tlie disposition of tlui troo]>s 
were to ])(• made: the Native^ re^^^iiinmts being drawn int.o the 
posts at which they niiglit h‘ast readily eo-o]Kn’at(^ witli eaedi 
other, and im^st (‘asily ])e overaw(‘d ]>y th(‘ lhiro])eans. At the 
same time, it nas d»‘t(‘]anined tliat Ih'igadiej’ ( d)amh('rlain should 
])rocoed at once to loawaljnndi to tak(‘ counsel Avitli the f 1iiet 
( \)m niissi<»n(‘i‘ ; and thad .lohn N icholson, it liis s(‘rvices wen' not 
called tor in a military capacity, should accoiii])any tlie JVIovahle 
('olmiinas its jiolit.ical offictu’. ddiesi' pi'oposals w(‘re teh‘gra])hed 
to Sir John Lawi-cnce, ami all hut tin* htst wa‘nM*ordially a(o 
eept(‘d. The (di ief t ’oinmissioin'r thought that Xieholson’s 
sci vic(*s wer<! J'c<|nij-cd at Peshawar, and in that ]>arti(*ular 
jnnetun* it \Nas helieA'c<l that the public s('rvice would sufh'r 
by his departure. Moreo\a*r, In* had a faith, that had been 
bi'avtly earin*d, in tin* g(‘neral <‘tlicicncy of his assistants all 
over the eoiintry. And In* km‘W that it would not bt* wise to 
supt'rscde local authority by a del(*gato IVom I lcad-(,)uart(‘rs. 
And in*V(‘r, p<*rhaps, did, John Ijawrenee exhibit his instinctive 
sagacity more i‘learly than in this first r(*solution to ])laee 
every ot]ict*r in tin* Panjab on iiis own particular stand-])oint of 
iX'sponsibility, and thus to (‘voke to the utmost all tlie power 
within him. 

Tin* d( tails of tin* Movabh.^ (.’<dunin wen* soon jotted down, 
]>ut it wjisnot so easy to settle the (pu'stion of command. ( lottoii 
and Pdwardi's, ( Juimberlain and Nicholson, W(U’e all ecjually 
(‘agt'i* to place themselves at its head. It was to be debjrmined 
only by su])erior authority; so (Jencj’al Teed made a reference 
to tin* ( \)mnian(h‘T-in-(diief. Edwardes could not be spared 
iVoni the frontier, where he was a tower of strength ; the names 
of (\)tt(»n, (diamberlain and Nitdiolson, wa*re submitted to Ilead- 
(,)uai*ters. And the telegraph wires brought back the intima- 
tion that General Anson had selected Neville Chamberlain as 
the leach'r of the column. 

On the Ihth, General Iiee(J and Brigadier Chamberlain 
joined the (Jiief (\)mmissioner at Kaw.ilpindi, 
and on that evening (kilonel Kdvs'ardes received 
May n». telegraphic message summoning him to join 

the Ilead-yuarters Council. Making over his 
own j>articulur charge to Nicholson, he i)roceeded at once to 
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rimli, iiT](l w;iH soon in eiio'cn* Imt confident discnission alike of 
tli(‘ ]>resent and the future. Tlui slern resolution and un- 
iiiiK'liin^ coiira^'c of John Lawrence wtuv tlu^n li<;htc(l u]) hy 
\]w radiant asp(a*t of tlerlxu-t Ldwardcs, whosi^ clK^erfulia'ss 
was so iinfailin;i;, and wlios(‘ ]uJitical wisdom so ofUm i^lintc.d 
Dili in Lriglit flaslu's of wit, tliat tln^ (/onncils of War wliich 
wau’c held during- tliat i;-ath(U iipir; at. Ii.a\val]>indi were said to la^ 
‘‘ j^reat fun.” N(^vcr, ]a‘rha]>s, in tlu^ facai of such (uionmuis 
(liilicultv and dan^iu*, shakin;^' th(‘ vmy loiindations ol a ^rea,i 
(‘iu]>irc, did nnui nnad^caiJi other with h]-ii;ht(‘r taces or more 
claa'i'inu,' words. It was an occasion on whicdi the (eventual 
success of our n'sistaiu'o (h iHUKhal, more than all (dse, u])on 
th(‘ heart and ho|)(‘ of our ^rcat chiefs, on whosi^ woi’ds all nnui 
huny, and in whost^ fac<*s they looked for the assiiranci'. and 
(‘neouragaunent which insjured ami animated all Ixuicalh t.lnun. 
It was said ol’ John LawnunHa at tliat tinu^, that he was as 
calm and coniid('iit as il* In* ha<l Ixaui (‘ont.cmplatin^* only the 
most comnion-])lac(? ('Vents, and that lltndicrt Mdwardcs was in 
hit;‘her sjiirits, more natural and more iinrcsl rained, than he 
had (iver Ikmui known t.o he l.iy men who had servcal with him 
in more, (jnict times. A c-reat and (mnohliny; faith avjis settling' 
down in the breasts of our Jhinjahi chiefs. Jt had dawned u])on 
them that it would he their work, not merely to save the 
Ihovinee, hut to sav(i the Kmpm‘. 

History will take* tin* m(‘asun‘. of men’s minds in actairdanee 
with tlie extfuit to which they lookisl ujion this crisis, as a 
local or an imperial ome and directed their elforts to the HUp])res- 

* ]{, may lx* iiicat ioiit'd hi re that th<‘ capital nturv, repealed in ho many 
<'oiiteinp(U‘ary njciijoii.s, te tla- etleet that Sir ./c)hii Lawictiaut, heiu^j^ at llie 
w hi.st-tal)Ie, aii^wiMcd a t<*h*y''ra|)ljie me.ssayt! from (iciKTal Auhom with tlic 
words, “(Muhn are tnuiij)s — not sj)arleH; winai in <lou)>t play ji hi^ one” — 
ori;^dnated in a jhike of llerhert KdwardeH. d'lie story always wa.s one of 
douhtfiil anllienticity, as it was Kss likely that Sir John Ijawreneij than that 
^>^eueral Anson would ho caught at tin; wlli^t-tahle, J'lic taet is, tliat 
Lawrence, Kdwaides, ('harles Nichol.^on, and one or two ulhers were togothi'r, 
v\h(ai a tcie^uain from Mr. Itanu's was received, statin;^ that th(3ri5 was some 
talk at Amhalah of“ intienrdiin". and not marehint^. El warden huinoroiiHly 
Hi(,^^o;8ted that a teU'.irram niioiilil he lieHjiatehed in “ Major A. wherever ho 
may he found,” savin;::, “ Wlien in douht play a trum{> — act up to your own 
primdples” — the ladief beiiii^ that General Anson had written the wfOl-known 
work on wliist by “Major A.” Charles Nichohson then su^^^eshd as an 
amendinent the w ords, “ Clubs are trumps, not spades.” Lawrence consented, 
and the preg^nant sentence was despatched to Mr. Harnes, who, doubtless, 
communicated it to (ieneral Anson. 
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nioTi of the oii(‘ or tlie other, riiysically, it is known rarely to 
}ia})[)eii tliat wlio iiave a elear, steady sipjht to discern 

<listinetly near o1)j(H‘ts liave iliat wide ran<j;e of vision which 
enables tlieni to coin])ndien<l wliat. is (djscn'valde in the distance; 
and tlie faculty wlii(di, (itlicr on a lar^e or a small scale, 
enabh^s a man to n'l'asj) moral ol)ji‘cts, botli immediate and 
renioti*, is (Mjually rare. tUunu'al H(‘witt’s small mind took in 
iiotbinc: Ix'yond tb(i idea that, as lie lived at Miratli, it was his 
duty to save JMiralb. ibit the, ;^n?at intellect of Sir Jolin 
Lawj'(‘n(*.(‘ <:;ra,s]MMl all th(‘ eireiimstanee's of the inqierial danger, 
and lield tliein in a vi(‘(‘. lb* had his own ])artieular })rovinee 
in hand (;arefully and minutely ; no sin;j;le ]H>st overlooked, 
no sinc;h‘ ]H)int n(‘^leet(‘d. lb; kn(“W what <‘very man under 
liini was doiny, what every man was (ex|u‘ettHl to do; there Avas 
iiothini;’ that, lia])pe,ned, or that nii<!;ht lia[>|)cn, in th(,‘ i^injab 
()v<‘r which he did not exer(ds(‘ t he clos(‘st Au^ilancc ; but the 
stru^y;h‘ for supremacy at. his own doors ju'ver ol)Scured tlie 
distant vision of tlui <i;reat imp(‘rial danc:er. He lu'ver domestic 
eat,(Ml his ]M)liey ; he never localised his efforts. Ih*. never said 
to himself, “'Idle l\injab is my <‘S]>eeial ehari;'e. I will d<‘.feiid 
lh(' Pan jab. I havi* no responsibility beyond it.’' Ho would 
hav(‘ Aveakeiicd the Panjjib to strtm^then the Ihujiire. He 
Would, ]K*rha]>s, havi* sacrificed tlu^ Panjab to save the Empire, 
in this, ind(*ed, the streiej;lh of his character — his eajiacity for 
y;overnnienl on a < 2 ;rand scab* — was evinced at the outset, and, 
as t.inu^ advanced, it manifested itself in every staj^i* of the 
c;reat stru^y^le more signally than before.^ 

It was felt in tin* Pindi t ’ouneil that, “whatever gavi* rise to 
till' mutiny, it. had settled down into a struggle ibr (‘iiqiire, 
under Muhammadan i;uidan(‘e, Avith the Mugliul capital for its 
centre'. f J'd’om that tinu*, this e;reat centre of the Mugliul 
eajutal Avas nt'vt'r lieyond tin* range of John Lawrence’s 
t houghts — iK'ver beyond tlie reach of his endeavours. Seen, as 
it Avere, through tlu* telescojie of long years of political ex- 
perience, swee])ing all intervening time and sjiace, the great 
city of Dehli, Avhieh he kncAv so Avell, Avas brought close to his 


A fuller aeeoiiiit of Sir .lolm l.awrence’s iiitcrual ]>r)liey is rcserA'eJ for 
another ciiapter. 

t These an* the Avonls of Colonel Kdwunles in liis reslniwar Military 
Keporl -a doeuinent of great interest and ability, and one most S(*rvicoable 
to the hiatoriuu. 
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(^'(‘S ; and lio felt tliat lie had a double duty. iVlucli as lie might 
think of Labor, Amritsar, or Pt‘sha\var, ho thought still mor(‘ 
(.f Dehli. lie felt as lessiu* men would not have felt, that it 
was his duty in that (‘mergiuiey to give l);iek to the Fjinpire, in 
time of intestine war, all that he could give from that ahuiidan(‘o 
of military strength which laid heeii planted in the provinet^ 
at a time when tln^ defence of the frontier against external 
aggressions was held to he the lirst object of imjierial im- 
]M)rtance. Knowing w(dl tlu^ hu-rible scarauty of reliable troops 
in all the country below the l^injab, and the encouraging effect 
of th(‘. occu])ation of Dehli by the relnd troo])s, he lesolved to- 
pour down u])on th(‘, iiujHU'ial city (‘viuy reginnmt that- h(^ 
could send to its relief. From that time liis was the dir(‘cting 
mind wliicli influcnce<l for good all that was done from Uj)]ier 
India, working downwards to n^sciie our ])eo})l(5 from the toils 
of the enemy, and to ,ass(‘rt our dominion undiu' the walls of 
Dehli, where the great battle of supnuuacy was to be fought. 

And the first sucjcour which In^ stmt was the i'amous Duido 
(hrps, which Henry Lawrence had designtMl ever 
to be ready for serviet*— ever to be tin; first for 
action. It was at that time stationed at lloti- (' .rps. 
Mardan, under tht^ command of (h])tain Htuiry 
Daly. On the morning of’ the Jdth, two oflicers, who had gom^ 
over toNaushalira to attimd a bail which had btam givtm at that 
station, brought to lloli-Mardan tidings that the noth Jiegi- 
ment at the former pla(;(^ had recidved ord(U*s to ndiiive tin? 
Ouide Cor{)S at the latter. All was tlnui excitimient and con- 
jecture. No man knew tlu^ r(‘ason of the movamamt; no man 
knew what had ha])pened or what was coming. “ No uproar,’’ it 
was said, “along the line of frontier. No incursion to repress. 
No expedition to join.” The story told, at six in the morning, 
was true; and two hours afterwards its truth was confirmed 
by tlie sight of the ap])roaching r(;giment in the distance?. 
About the same time an exju'ess came in from Peshawar, 
bringing orders for the Guide Corps to march at once to Naii- 
shahra. With the ofhcial orders came a private letter from 
Ldwardes to Daly, which cast a terrible glare of light upon all 
, that had before been obsciure. “ Tliat you may lietter know 
how to act on the enclosed instruction to move to Naushabra, 1 
write privately to tell you that telegraphic news of op'U 
mutiny among the Native troops at Mirath having reachctd 
us here to-day, we think a movable column should be assembled 
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nno 

ill tho I’anjul), and ;j:ot Ixdwt'on tlin siaiioiiK tliat have 

and tlinKc lliat have not, and ]>iit down fnrlher dis- 
aflVetion ]>y Iohm*, It is oliviously necessary to constitute sncli 
a column ol‘ rcliahlc troc^ps, and tliercton* it has Ixmui jiroposed 
to ^H't tin* tJuid(*s and Ihu* AIaj(*sty’s l!7t]i Ih.‘ginient together 
without delay as a ]>art. of tlie sclieiiu'.” So J)aly at once 
mustered Ids (Juides, and Ixdore midni‘:;1it tliey wcu’e at Nau- 
shalirji. lie liad not, lon<:; laid himstdf down to r(‘st, wluui he 
was a^\'ak(‘ned 1 ty an cxpT’css from ( aU ton oiah'rin^ tin* (Diidcs to 
moveu])on Alak. At ii;un-lin‘ tlu^y reeomuuuicc'd tludr journey, 
and l)etnre noon, alter a tryinc; maicli, under a iier(U‘ sun, they 
la'ached tlu ir dc'stination, s(N>reli<‘d and diiod, }>ut full of spirit 
and rip(‘ for action. “• d’lie Pan jah,’’ wrote* tlu^ ‘'■allant leader 
of tlu^ (iuidcs on that day, ‘"is paying- hack India, all she cost 
Iku*, hy s(*ndin^ hack troops stout and tii'in to luu’ aid.*’ 

From Atak, al'ter sc'curin;^' the Fort, and holding* it until the 
arrival of a detachment sent from lu.hat. Daly marched, two 
hours after midnight, on tin* mornini;- ol' tin* Dith, in tin* lip^ht. 
id' the risini;' moon, wldeh so<*n \\as ooseiireil hy a hlinding 
ilust storm. W hen it ch*ared away, ihe air \\as fiesli and 
pleasant, and the cor]»s marc]i(‘<l on, a distance ol' more than 
twenty miles, until, at ei^ht o'eloek, it Iw'voiiaekcd in a ^rove 
of p(,*ac]i and a]>i-ieot trees, which enahled them to dis])(‘ns(‘ 
with tents. At midnight, after a few Imurs id' latrly sliimher, 
th(^ trumj)et-eall was a^ain lieard, and tliey n'snimul their marcli 
in the cool morning;' air, throueh a Ix^autiful country skirted hy 
a ran^e of verdant hills; and on the inorninji; of tlie IHtli they 
were at lMwal])indi. 

There was noihino; needed to stimulate a man of Daly’s high 
enthusiasm, hut it was r(‘freshing and invigorat- 
even for a little while, in close and 
familiar intereonise with such men as Lawrence, Cdianiherlain, 
and Kdwardos- and a fourth, Hugh .lam(‘S, then acting as 
secretary to the Dhief (\>mmissioner, wlio had a nohle spirit 
and a higli intelligence worthy of the confidence of Ids great 
master. There is nothing more deliglitful than this attrition 
of ardent natures. {ir(‘at im*n lieeome greater hy such sym- 
pathetic contact. It was a source of intinite rejoicing to Daly 
to learn that the (Juides, whifdi might have done great servia? 
as a }>art of the Alovabl(* (\)lumn in tlie l\anjah, wtTe honoured 
hy heing the first regiim ut selected to move down to the relief 
of Delili. “The (Juides, I lM:*lieve,” wrote Daly in his journal 
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oil the 18th of May, to march down and to show to the 

])e(tple Native troops williiit:; and loyal. 1 sliall ix^joiet* at tliis, 
and inarch down with all iny ln‘art.” And ho they inareh(‘d 
down — witli a jjjreat enthnsiasin stirring tlieir i^allant leinhn\ 
and throno’h him, all who followt'd ; oflictO’s jind nnm, moved 
hy one common lieroism of the hesl kind. “ I am making', a,nd 
mean to mak(‘,” Avroti* Daly on the 1st of Jnm‘, “tlic best 
inarch tliat lias Iteeii heard of in the land ! ” And n(d)ly he 
fill tilled his ])romise. 

At this time lu‘ had n'aehed Lodiami. In tln^ early morning' 
of the 4th tln^ tiuidi^s wcoai at Amhjilah, and on 
the dth they wen- ;it Karnal. 4diere they found ^ 

i\lr. Le Has and Sir Tln'ophilns Meti^alfc, who had escaped from 
Dehli, and w(o-e eai;(‘r to ])nnish sonn* n(‘.ip;hhourin^ villag*es, 
which were heli(‘Ved to havt* harhoiirt'd insmyents, and to lx* 
full of peo])1(‘ htuit upon the ]dun<ler of tin' Kai’in^hi's. Ka‘:;er 
as Daly was to push on to Dehli, and ladmdant to destroy 
wlioh'sale, in njtaliation for what might only he an ofl‘en(‘.(i of 
tlie lew, he lor some time resishul the retrihutory eagerness of 
the civdians, hut iit length yielded to their wislu's, and sent, 
the (jiiides hu ward to the attack. The villagius flinl in dis- 
may; sonn^ wi“r(‘ kill(‘d on tin; ndn^at ; others were made 
j)risoners ; and soon the hla/(^ of tlu‘ir hurning liouses could h(5 
seen for many a distant mile. Hut th(‘. inerey of the Cliristian 
officer was shown towards the hel])l(!HH and unofhmding ; Daly 
saved tin; women and the ediildnui, and helj)ed them to nunovc^ 
the little property tlnyy ])OSH(‘ssed. 

The delay was unfortunate. The unwelcome duty thus 
forced upon thi^ (iuidc Uorjis deprived it of the coveted honour 
of tiiking part in tin; first attack ujxm the Dehli mutineers. 
Had not the civilians, in that great zeal for the desolation of 
villages, whicli distinguished many, ])erha])s too many of them, 
hefure the year ^v!ls at an end, arr(.*sted Dal^^’s onward march, 
he would liavc heen present with his (-orps at the battle of 
Hadli-ki-sarai. As it was, lie marched into camp a day too late.’*^ 


* “The morning]: after th(' hattle tlio GuideH entered camp urjder tin* 
<'ommand of Uaptairi Daly. Tliey were already well known as one of tlie 
tine St regiments in India. They were almost ail of Afghan or rt rsian race, 
and consisted of thn e tn' 0 ])s of eu\alry, j»t rhaps the bust riders in our ])ay, 
and six eumpunits of infantry armed with the rille. They ha<l marched itj 
this, the hottest time of tlie year, from near Peshawar to Dehli, a distance of 
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The hattle liad In^eii hut th(3 eor]).s, l)y tlie iiiarc'li 

altnie, )iad covered itself with ^Icry, and it was 
Juno y. receivHMi on its arrival l)y tlie J)ehli Field Foice 
Avith rin^iiii; clieers. dlien^ AV(;re now two Native 
n‘;^inients in the British cam]) Avliom all men 
trusUnl the (iurkalis niider l^eid, and the I’anjahi (iuidc; 
(’or})S iimlor Daly. And s(U)ii it will lx* so(m how gallantly 
tln^y ]*rov(‘(1 the iidelily that Avas in tlami. Jmle('(h on the 
vory <lay ol‘ Ihoii- anival, tin* (iuid(‘S went out, fn^sh as if 

they had slept a loni;’ sle(‘p, ami loiter('(l tlironi;]i a, cool 

mornini]!;, to j^ive tho D«*hli mutineers a taste of their t,em])('r. 
Th(^ enemy wei*e not ])r(*,j)ared, on the day after the hattha to 

risk another j^ia^at (‘n<;aj;'(‘m(‘nt ; hut, intcmt on not suthnanu; 

ns to r(ist, tle^y s(‘nt oiit parti(‘s of Horse and Foot to attack 
onr advanced ])osition. d'he (inid('S Avent j^allantly to the 
front. 'Idn^ sahres of tljeir horsomim WiU'c ci’ossed Avith those 
of the troopers ol’ tin* ^h’d t'avalry; l)nt not lon^ (.;ould the 
rt'hels stand the* onslant;'ht. 'The, failure of th(‘ attack Avoiild 
liave In-en coni])let(‘, it it had not cost us the life of one of oirr 
iinest ollicers. Daly was unharmed, 1 houL;h struck hy a s])ent 
shot, and his hors)* kilh'*! in 1 lui encount('r ; hut his scaamd in 
(jommand, youn^' (hiintin Dattye, who had ehar^ixl at the luaid 
of th(^ Huidi's’ DaA'alry, was carrie(l mortally Avounded from tiie 
tield. Tile oallanti'y of his heariiii:; t]irou<;diout this tiere-i' 
encounter had attracted the admiration of his chief; and Daly, 
Avheii last he saw his limitimant in action, had ci’ied out Avith 
the irr(‘})ressihle cntliimiasm Avith whicli one bravt; man rei>;ards 
the bravery of anothtu*, “(hillant Battyi'! Avell doiu^, braA’c 
Dattye ! ’ and soon aftei Avards a re])el came ujiAvithin two yards 
ol‘ the Fnolisii otlicer, and, after vainly endeavouring' to liayonet 
him, discharged his pieci* into Dattye’s body, ddie deed Avas 
am])ly revi'ni^ed. A Subahdar of the (iluide Corps cut tin 
iSipiihi doAvn as he tired.* 

five liimdred and eighty miles in t\v<'nty-two (luy<. Tlu'ir stately and 

military bearing made all who saw them proud to have sueli aid. Tlay came 
in as firm and li,irbt a.s it tiie> bad marelied only a mile.’’ — Hi dory of tin 
Steyr of I)thh\ hy (hir who Srrred flu re. 

* Snbulidar Marbiin Sin^^h. d’bis pdlant soldier was a (turkab, “one of 
those sent down by Sir Henry Lawrence” to join tlie (inidi* Corps. He ft‘11 
in Ridion. some days afterwards, at the head of the lirst c.om]>any, which i e 
commanded. “The iik'ii,” wrote' Daly to Jolin Lawrenec*, “speak of him 
with tears and sobs.” He bad two brothers also killed in action. 
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And as tlio young liero lay dying, in grievous pain, on tliat 
niglit which was to be his last, a remembrance of 
tlie pleasant Argos of his school daj-s mingling Quilnin Hattyl^ 
with the pride of the soldier and the great levti of 
eeuiitry whicli sustained our people, he said, with a smile on 
his handsome face, to tln^ chajdain who was ministering to him, 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria rnori ; ” and so ended his 
brief and honourable career.^ 


* See Cluiplaiira “Narrative of the of Dolili.” fQuinliii Battyo was 

ilie BocoTul of ton brotliors, all solditTs. In later years two of tluan ‘j^avo like- 
wise tlieir lives for thei«- country ; oih‘, W i^j^rani, at Fatlaibad, in Afghanistan, 
charging at the head of the (Oiides, tla; tiiid Aj>rih 1S711; tin* other, Uiehiiiond, 
on the crests of the Black Mountain, IS June, IHSS. — (h B. M.J 
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rr:<i(ii[K.ss or rvKNTs in the I’AN.iah. 

Wini.s'P Daly’s (’<>r])SAvas inakiiijj:; tliis s])loiHli(l march, 

and tl](' Pajjjahwas contributing the first-fruits of 
its accunmlattal strcnti:t]i to flic succour of tlio 
• fhi^lisli Army at Dchli, <*v(‘nts wen' ri]»ening in 
the front iiu* provinc(‘, and ♦lolm Lawrence and 
his associates wa^n^ laying fast hold of tlie crisis with a 
vigorous tenacity, as men kmoving riglit. wi‘11 ih(‘ sovi'reign 
impoitance of j>rom}»t it mb' of action. The Lhi'd' ( ‘ommis^ioner, 
in earnest council with Ldwardes and ( 'liambm lain, had chaarly 
mark(‘d out the policy which was n(»w to 1m* ])insucd for tlie 
pn'S(‘rva 1 ion of t he Panj/ih. WIkui int(dlig<‘nce of th(‘ (‘vents at 
the cajdtal, and (‘Spt'cially of tin* disarming of tin* Native r(‘gi- 
na'iitsat Mi;in-Mii‘. ]'ca<*lied him, he had lM*en at lirst somewhat 
stai’tled by the boldie ss of the Conception, and jxudiajts inclined 
to ijuestion t!u' wisdom of tlie achiev4*ment. For John 
Lawrenci*, with all his immense energy and la'solution, was a 
man cautions and circumspect, who inwer aeded iijum impulses 
If he thought attlu' b(‘ginning tliat this o])on moveanent against 
the Sipfdiison the ])art (d’ the iSirkar — this velunient declaration 
of want ol’ enniidence in men wdio liad as yet, within his own 
circle of admiidsti'atio]], done nothing disloj’al — was hastily to 
proedaim a war that it was luit desirable to preci])itate, there 
wa> substant ial ix'ason for the doubt, ^ 1 hit he very soon felt 

full assurance that wdiat had ])een doiu* had bi'en ilono wis(dy 
and Wi ll. And from that time, sternly recognising the fact 

* ScH* llir I'ollew iiivr i'Xtraet t'miii a j>riviite letter addres-i'd liy Lnwrenee to 
Kd\\aril(‘>, in the position of atVairs is most aconrately stated in a few 

words : “ 'Idle misfortune of the present state of alfairs is this, — Ivaeh ste[) we 
tak<* for our own security is u blow against the rt'giilar Si]iuhi. He ft els tins, 
and on his side tak^sa further stej), ami so we go on, until we disband er 
destroy them, or tlay mutiny and kill their ollicers/’ 
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tliat the crisis had come, tliat there was nothin^; to he ]»ost])(nH‘d, 
or (*o<[iU‘ted witli, or smo(»tlied down, lio hi nisei 1’ into the 

work before him, full-brained and siron^-arin(‘d, and e;ra]»|>l(Ml 
with it as, j)erha])S, no other man could have done. 'f lu‘n he, 
in his turn, startled otlnas by the boldness ol‘ his coneejitions. 
There were men eijually shi*e\vd and courageous at Liihor, who 
learnt with alarm tliat the, Child’ ( dommisNieiier was (oilistin^ 
Sikhs and Al’^hans into I lie service of the Sta,te. Jhit ( Ids 
policy was based upon a sound estimate of tln^ antagonism 
between the Piirbiah Sipahis from Hindustan and tln^ I’an jahi 
races, whether Sikhs or Muhammadans — a natural anta^-onism 
fostered and increased hy tin? conduct of the fornu r.’*'^ To 
replace these Hindustanis, amont^ whom it (*,very day became 
more a]>parent that mut iny was s})ri5adin;:; like a pestilmici^ by 
the mixed races of the juovincii and tlui frontier, mi;^ht to 
substitute a new dan^'m* Ibr the old ; hut the om*. was c,(*,rt,ain, 
the other merely conjectural. And there was o-ood n^ason to 
believe that so lon^* as we were (ui})abie ot assertin':; our 
streiij^th, the militaiy classes of the l^in jal) would ari’ay them- 
selves on our side, if only for the sake ol‘ gain. Among the 
Sikhs, Dehli was both an otfemui and a t(3m[)tation. Ohl 
pro])heci(‘S had foretold that the Imperial (hty ol’ the Mugliul 
would some day he given up to the plunder of tln^ Kluiis/i. 
And it was not to he ilouhted that the destru(;ti(»n of the 
Hindustani Army of the (Jom})any would tend, sooner or later, 
to assist them to recover the ascendency tln^y had lost. Sir 
John Lawrence saw this cdearly enough ; hut he had to <leal 
with an immediate iie(a\ssity, and he had no need at smdi a 
time to take thought of the Future. So he asked the (jonsmit 
of the Governor-ljreiieial to the raising of local levies, and 
this, sought and granted on a small scahi, soon expanded into 
larger proportions, and Sir John Lawrence held in his hand an 


* On the parts of dx* Sikliw and Paiijahi.s lliert^ lia[)pily exiHt(;d a coij- 
aidirahle deiArce ol' antijuithy, if not dowiiii^ht eiiiuity, (owardn tlie Sipaliis 
of tliv; Native Corps uf tiio Liiu‘. 'I'he latter liad l•elld< re<l UnaiiWilveB irinuf- 
fc rai.Ie by at5>uniin^' ai; a of wujH'nnrity, and ri'gardinij; the loruierwilli diHdain, 
as being theiiihelv<'.s more warlike ami better soldiers. “ VVe in;<r-ed (laal) 
Kabul, we inar-ed tlie P.injab,” was li;e i*very-day boant oi the l*urbiah 
Sipalii to the Sikli, wlioin he further stiginaliHed an a man ol' low^ eastti. The 
had fueling between the two races was siill further fostered l>y tlie <-oid 
shoulder u.-ually turned by tlie* Ihirhiahs to tint Sikhs and I*anjubi.s, wimm 
they could not openly prevent enlisting into regiments of the Line. 

2 A 2 
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0 ])en to act according to his own judgment and 

discretion.* 

Tliis poli(;y iiK'twiih general favour among tlie chief political 
oilicers in the proviiK^e, and there were few who did not ]>res8 
for pei'inission to recruit in their own districts. Hut it was soon 
a])parcnt that there was in some ]^arts, esj>eeially on the 
front i(‘r, overinucli of lassitation, resulting from want of confi- 
dcnc(i in our strength. Meanwliile other precautionary mea- 
sures wen^ being ])ressed forward with tliat ])roniptitude and 
energy which always distinguished such operations in the 
j‘an j}ih. d’lie Holicii were st rengthened. Tlic utmost vigilance 
w as (‘nfoi ( (‘(l upon them, d'he ditferent ])assages of tln^ Panjab 
Piv(U’s the fords and ferri(‘s — were watched and guarded; and 
(‘Ve ry elfort was to be made to interce])t those emissaries of evil 
who’ in the guise of wandering fakeers or other religious 
mendi(^ants, wcTc sowung the seeds of sedition broadcast over 
the country .f Then, again, great endeavours Avere made — and 
with woiiilerful success - to save tlie (lovernment Treasure, the 
loss ot which was not to In* calculab;d l>y the number of rupees 
to be struck off our cash-balances. Jt was emjhatieally the 
siiK'W's of war to the enemy. Wherever it was held, under 
Native' guards, at outlying stations, it was removed lo places of 
security and stored under tlie protection of Euro])ean soldiers. 
And at thc' same time an order w’eiit forth — merciful in the end, 
but terrible in the hour of our need — to punish all offenders 
against the State wdth a deterring severity, which would strike 
a great fear into the hearts of the people. “ There w\as no room 
then f)r mercy,” it was said; ‘‘the public safety w^as a 
]iaramount consideration.” The ordinary jirocesses of the law 
were set aside, and authority wuis given to any twa> civil officers 
to (u-ect tln'inselves into a special commission to try criminals, 
and to execute upon them, wduui needed, the sentence of death. 
At the same time, seeing that it was better to remove the means 

* 1 ought not to uiuii to state tliat, a.s many Sikhs liad enlisted into the 
Bipahi regiments, an order went out to excerpt these men from the Hindustani 
coijis, and form them into separate hattalions. 

t 1 have hvvn told that the picture in the lirst volume of this History, of 
till wandering eiiiissarieo of sedition, who, in one disguise or another, traversed 
the country, was purely an ethirt of my imugination. As this opinion has 
been made public through an intlucntiul channel, I may note that the 
bUiieuH'iit in the text is from Bir Joliu Lawrence’s othciul rejiort, laid before 
l*aiiiament. 
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of olTeiice than to punish its coniinission, ho tried to eh^ar tlio 
]irovince of all that mass of disaffected non-military humanity 
from Hindustan, * which was either hanging on to the skirts of 
tlu^ Ihirhiah Army, or had followed the Farin^his in the hour 
of success, moved by the great lust of gain to worship what tlu'y 
now reviled. And all these measures for the internal security 
f)f the ])rovinco seemed to John Lawrence th(‘ more iu‘(;essary, 
as he was straining (wery nerve to snuul down troops to Dehli, 
and thus was weakening his own defensive })owers. For this 
reason, too, it seemed to him that we should act vigorously, and 
at once, against our declared (uumbu^s, taking t.lui initiative 
whenever o])portunity present(Ml itself, and (‘stablishing a rt^pu- 
tation for tliat confiden(‘e in our own resources, tlui beli(d‘ in 
which by our adversaries is always a tow(;r of strength. And 
already eviuits weni liurrying on to this desir(‘d ])oint. One 
great opportunity was close at hand, and others were pressing 
on tumultuously behind. 

On the 21st of iMay, Oolonel Edwardes returned to reshawar.f 
Little sushine greeted him there. His colleagues, 

(’otton and Nicholson, had no cheerful intelligiun^e iSu/wur 
to offer him. A great cloud was over the 2 )lace. 

The Sipahi regiments had shown unmistakable signs ol’ that 
feverishness which j)resages revolt. Cotton had divided his 
Hindustani troops in such a manner as to render joint action 
more difficult ; and he had placed Eur(j])eans, with guns, in 
their immediate vicinity, to be prej)ared for a sudden rising. 
From many ])arts of the country ticlings of fresh mutinie.s had 
come in, and there was a general belief that the whole Native 
Army was rotten to the core. lntercei)ted letters showed that 
the excitement was not confined to those whoso names were 


* “The traitorous symptoms evinced and the intrigmss set on foot hy tlio 
non-military Hindustanis in the Uanjah territories, rendered it neeesbary to 
remove large numbers of them. Tliese p( 0 [)le were employcid U) a eonsider- 
uble extent among tlie police and other subonlinale civil estahlishmentH ; and 
as camp-followers they swarmed in every Cantonment, and in tlic adjacent 
cities. Moat of the lower ehiss of employes were discharged, and numbers of 
eamp-followers deported out of the province .” — Sir John Lawrence^s Official 
Report. 

t The regular Hindustani regiments at Peshawar consisted of the OtU 
Cavalry and the 21st, 24th, 27th, and 51st Infantry regiments. 
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written on tlie imister-rolls of onr reo;inients.* Nicholson, who, 
with his wonted (‘iier^y, had Been ])nsliin[:^ forward the work 
of raisin}^ local h'vies, ha<l found an uneasy feelino' anong the 
chi(ds of th(‘ |)rinci])al tribes, and a ji;(Uieral unwillingness to 
enlist into the serviei^ of a ( iov'ernuKUit which seeuKid to he in a 
slate of decrepitude*, if not of de'cay. “Men romemhered 
Kiihul,” wrot(* Edwardes at a later ])(M*iod. “ Not oiu^ hundred 

(Miuld h(‘ found to join such a des]H‘rat(* eausce” It was clear, 
therefore, hoth to him and to Nicholson that it was necessary to 
sw< (‘p away tin* douhts and uncertainties which were ktH.'ping 
up lliis dan^j^erous stah^ of un]*est, and to ass('rt, vi^-oroiisly 
and undeniahly, tin* p(jw(‘r of the Erj^lishou the frontier. 

t hi th(i niji;lit of tla^ 21st, they had ^'one to rest in their 
(dotlies heneath the-saim* roof, hoth assured that a 
few mon^ hours would ri])en their ]dans, when an 
e\]UH‘-ss arrivi'd inrorniin^ them that the conijianies of the 
hoth hml mutinii‘d at Naushalira, some twenty-four miles 
distant from Pesliawar, and that there was Jio I’cliance to lie 
fd.MH'd on th(* loih liegiment of ]i-re;^ular Gavalry at the same 
phiee. ddie foniu'r re^iim'iit had lieeii hj’igaded at Mirath and 
other stations witli tlie 2>rd (Cavalry, and was regarded as a 
fugh'uian corps, whose every movement would he strictly fol- 
lowi'tl by tin* regiments in the Pan jab. It needed not any long- 
sustained conversation between Edwardes and Nicholson for 
both to anive at the conclusion that the Native troojis at 
Pi'sliiiwar should be at once disarmed. So the CVmuuissioner 
ami l)eputy-(\)mmissioner of Peshawar went straightway to 
tin* Quarters of the Prigadier, and woke him U}) in the dead of 
th e night. KStartiug from his sleej), Pottun saw beside him his 
two ]K)litieal associates; and, Avomlering what had brought 
them his bed-side, ])re])ared himself to listen. He was not a 
man in any i‘mergc‘ncy be ilustered, and he soon took in with 
a cool brain tlic whole state of the case*. It would be necessary 
to send Europ(‘an troo})S from JVshawar to coerce the refractory 
regiment at Naushalira and lloti-Mardan, and the white troops 
at Cotton's disposal, already weakened by the rei|uirements of 

* ‘‘ Thaiu sur Brahiimns ami Piitiui ^luhanumniuiiB, llimlustuni fiiiialics iu 
tlie Suwiul Valley, ami turbulent <'Utla\\H in (iituiiah, wen* culling U].M)n the 

IsifuUiiH to declare tlu'iu>elves 'i’he whole dns-Iosed such a picture of 

faimtie Zeal aud base treachi'ry a8 made the very name of a Pihbiah Sipahi 
suspected and loathed. ' — Cave-Brownc. 
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the Movahle Column and by summer sickness, could little 
afford a further draft from them, whilst the Hindustani regi- 
ments were in armed force in the cantonment. Moreover, it 
was plain that tlie tribes on the Frontier were eagerly watching 
events, and the excitement was vyvvy day increasing. Ihit 
there were two {is])e(its in which this might l)e regarded, lor 
thus to stri]) tlie Frontier of a large part of its delejjders — to 
reduce the available force at the dis])osal of the Hritish (ioverii- 
nient to a handful of Euro 2 »ean troo})s — might Ix^ to encourage 
the Afghans to stream thiough th(‘ Kliaihar Pass in an irre- 
sistible S])asm of energy for the recovery of Peshawar. The 
I'isk of action was gri'at; the risk of (piiesctmee setmied also to 
he great. Hut t<i those three lirave men, in iiiid night council 
assembled, it ap])eared that the bolder would be the better 
course; and so it was n^solved that tlc'y should he the first to 
strike, and that four of the live k5i})ahi rt‘giments should Ix^ 
disarmed at hi*eak of da 3 \* The i'esponsil)ility of the blow 
would rest with (\)tton. He did not hesitate to acce[)t it. 

There was no time to be lost. So he at once summoned the 
Commanding Oflieeivs of the Native regiments to 
his (Jluarters. Hay broke before they were as- 
sembled. Idiere, in the presence of Edwardes 
and Nicholson, Cotton told them what In? had 
determined to do, and ordered them to })arade their regiments 
with all possible desj)atch. Then there arose a, storm of remon- 
strance. I’rotesting their entire conlidcnco in tht‘ lidelity of 
their men, these ^Sijxihi Commandants clamoured vehemently 
against the threattmed disgrace of their regiments; and one 
declared his cxmviction that his corps would never submit to 
lay down its arms, but would rise against the order and re- 
solutely attack th(5 guns.f Cotton listened attentively to all 


* The 2lBt Sipdhi regiment was exempted from Ihcj ojktiiUoii of the dis- 
nrming order. It, was the senior regiment in ihi; C;iiitonnnmt, and as such, 
aeeordirig to military (diijiiette and usage, the other h dtahuns l(Mjked to it for 
an example. It l»ad certainly not given a signal for insurrection, and wliat- 
ever may have been the feelings with wliich it regarded the sui>rema(?y of the 
English, it had shown no active symptoms of disufiection. It was thouglit 
advisable, tticrefon-, to spare it, tlnf mon? especially as it was held to 1x3 
“ indispensable to keep one Native Infantry corps to carry on tlie duties of 
the station.” 

t “ It was impossible not bi sympathise with the soldierly feelings of Colonel 
Harrington and IVlajor Shakespeare ; but when Colonel Plumbe has implicit 
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that was said, ]>ijt tlio discussion ])roceeded after argument had 
been ex]iaust(;d, and, after a while, Edwardes, thinking tliat 
time and words were Indng wasted, broke in with an emphatic 
senteiKMj, to tie; effect “that the matter rested entirely with 
Brigadier Eot ton.” On this Eotton at once exclaimed : “Then 
the troops as (»riginally determined will be disarmed.” This 
silen(H‘d all fhrtlicr remonstraiiCH^. Not another word was said 
by way of argnnu'nt. The regimental ('Ommandants received 
their instructions and went forth to do the bidding of their 
chief. 

It lias lK‘e]i stated that th(‘ IV.shawar Force had been wisely 
(‘lit in two, as a, ])r(*cautionary measure, by Brigadier (Jotton. 
It was now arrangiMl that Fdward(‘s shonhl accomjiany Cotton 
to tii(‘ right wing, whilst N icholson went to the left with Colonel 
(ialloway of the 70th (^jueeirs who stood next in seniority.* 
AVitli the former wert^ livr Majesty’s 87tli Fusiliers, with the 
latU'r th(5 70th, both with det.aehim nts of Artilhuy to sujiport 
them. It was a moment of inUaise anxiety. The Si])ahi (’(.nn- 
mandants w'en^ jiarading their nuai, and tlie (hieen’s liegiments 
were lying in wait to attack them on tht‘ first sign of resistance. 
The suddenness of the movenuait t(jok the Si]»jiljis abat^k ; they 
laid down their ai'ins to the bidding of their own officers. And 
us the pih‘s grew and grew, under the mournful process of 
humiliating surrender, a leeling of profound grief and shami^ 
took possession (.if their officers, and it is recorded that some of 
them cast their own swords and s])urs u])on the heaps of‘ 
abandoned musketry and sabres in token of the strength of 
their syiii])athy with the Sipahis, and their detestation of the 
authority wdiieh had degraded them.j* 

rontidciicc in the 27th Nutivt- Infantry to he uiisliuken by evcnitsin Hindustan, 
and hud nothing to reconimi nd but conciliation, whilst the Colonel of the 51st, 
on the other hsiiul. jaedicted tliat his men would attack the guns if called on 
to give 11 }) their muskets, hesitation was at an end.” — Edwardea' s Report. 

* Brigudii'r Cotton at this time commanded generally the Frontier force, 
whilst Colonel Calloway was Brigadier commaiuling the station. 

f Colonel Edwardos’s ollieial rej)ort. “ As the mu>kets and sabres of thi^ 
once honoured corps wi re hurried unceremoniously into carts, it was said that 
hero and there the s])urs and swords of Englisli officers fell 83 unpatbi 8 ingly 
upon tlie pile.” General Otton says that tlie ox)nduct of some of the 8ij)diii 
officers then, and afterwards, was of a higiily insubordinate character, and 
that serious conseiiuenees to them would have ensued, ‘‘had it been prudent 
to exhibit such a division in tiie European element in the eyes of the Native 
troops and the people of tlie country.’’ 
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The arms surrendered, Brigadier (/'otten addressed the regi- 
ments, praising them for the readiness with which they had 
obeyed orders; and th(‘.y went to their Line\s. ddius was the 
work done well and thoroughly — and without the shedding of 
a drop of blood. Tlie (effect upon the minds of the people was 
magical. They l)idiev(‘d that we were strong la^cause we were 
daring. The old a])horism, that “ nothing sncceeds like success,” 
was here triumphantly vcuafied. Tlu^ tribes, who had held 
aloof whilst danger threatened us, and the issue was doubtful, 
now pn^ssed forward eageidy to do homag(‘ to the audacity of 
the English. Without another halt of doubt, or tremor of 
li(‘sitation, they (‘ame forward witli tlna'r oilers of service. 
“As we rode down to tlio disarming,” said ll(*rb(u*t Ed warden, 
“ a very few chiefs and yeomen of tla^ country attended us, and 
1 remember, judging from their faces, that they e-.'ime to see 
whic h way the tide would turn. As we rode back friends were 
(IS thick as summer tlies, and levies began from that moment to 
come in.” (Jood reason, indeed, had Sir John Lawrence to 
write to the Peshawar ( Commissioner, with hearty commendat ion, 
saying : “ J look on the disarming of the four corps at Ihshawar 
as a master-stroke --one Avhicdi will do mucli good to keep the 
]>eacc throughout the Panjab. Commandants of Corj)s are 
under a delusion, and whilst in this statcj their o])inions are of 
little value. . . . We are doing well in every district- - Becher 
famously.” ^ 

But although tlui Native rc^giments at Peshawar had been 
disarmed, they had not been rendered altogether 
innocuous. Arms on that frontier, though for 
the most part of a ruder kind than our own, were 
abundant, and our disciplined Siiaihis, fraternising with the 
border tribes, might have returned to do us grievous injury.f 
It wiis, j^erhaps, too much to expect that the entire body of 
tSipahis would remain cpiietly in their Lines ; for if the active 
principle of rebellion were within them, they would be eager to 
cross the Frontier, and if they were under the pressure of a 
great panic, confused and bewdldered by tin; blow which had 
fallen upon them, they would surely believe that it was the 
design of the English to destroy the soldiers whom they had 

* Major John Beclior of the Engineers, Deputy-Comiiiissioner of the 
Hazarah Division of the Panjab. 

t MS, Correspondence. 
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It 'was sran^cly, tin* re fore, io l>e li()])ed tliat at siieli 
a tiiiio tliere Avould 1 m* iio desertions. l»iit it Avas ii(Hjessar\^ at 
oiieo to arr(‘st tli<‘sr natural ini]uils(‘s to leave* t}i(‘ Liiu'S.* It 
was nf»t a time fitr te'nderiu'ss- lor nu-rey- (‘veii for justice. A 
stern cxanijdc was to Im* made* (d‘ tin* lirst olfcnd(‘rs. So tlie 
jNdicr w tTt' put iijion llu'ir track, and tin* t rilx s Aven* (*ncoura;^ed 
to arrest the fuoiti\’es. Many Aveix* l»rouo:ht Hack, in tln^ tiriu 
^rij» ot' their siipjM>s<*d IVie-nds and confederate's— soiiu^ of tlieni 
aftor thllinjj,- amon;j;' thi(‘ViS ami la'ing despoil(‘d of all they 
p< )ss< ssed. 

'fhoso \\(‘re the early days e>f our ure'at trouhle, and Ih‘^u- 
lation and IhMitine Avere* still ]>aramount ,‘imon;::st us. The 
t(*chidcalit ie‘s of the* Ju<l;^-e‘-Ael Vocale* had ne»t hee'U dis]>e‘ns(*d 
A\ith, and the* trial ol’ tlu'se* elcse'rte'i's, llu‘re‘tore, Avas conelucted 
Avith all elue* ce'i'e niony and formality. f (^>leuled t ealloAvay avjis 
l*re‘>ident ed‘ t he* ( \ )U !t -j\Ia rt ial asse*mh](‘d hy <)rde‘r of (;etu*ra] 
Jh'e*el, and the first result Avas that tin* Suhahdar Major of the 
olst, found ouilty of eh se rtieui, Avas s«*iitenced to death ; Avhilst 
a llaAvahlar aiiel a Si])ahi we i’e* e*e uMleiiini'd to short te*rms of 
implisonme'iit. The 1' nione*y ed' the*se latt(*r se'litence'S ])ro- 
ve»ke*d Cotton aial Edwanh*s : hut the* puhlic (*xe*cutieui eif a 
high Nati\e ollice*!' might still have a geuMl detei’ring elfoct. 
Se> e»n the* ovt iiiiig of llie 2Sth e)f May, Avhat Avas called, in 
till* elemi (inicial language* of the* time*, “an use'ful timhe'r frame- 
Ave)ik " was e reclt'd on the ]iarade-gi’ound, and a ge.‘neral parade 
Avas eu’ehre'd for the* lolleewing morning. “The Suhahdar 
IMajor ed’ the* 5 1 st Avas hange‘el this iiieuiiing,'’ Avrote Keiwardes 
to Nicholson e)n the* lilMlj, “in prese'iiee of all the tioe)})s, who 
he*have'd well. 1 eK'e*upie*el the re»ael in ie‘ar of (, 'an tonm exits 
AV ith II eir.M* and I’kxd levies, in e*ase the olst should refuse to 
atte'iiel the* parade*, as some ])e‘e»ple exjeected, in which case 
(leiuual f'ottetii Aveaild have*, put them tee the hayoiiet.*’ J But 
he>on tJie* “ use'ful timber frame-Aveuk ” thus calh'd inte> rex|ui8ition 
f(»r the* liist time at l\*shei\var Avas put to larger uses, until the 
proevss ed' suspension he*eame teelieuis, and eoindcted ofienders 
were* hloAvn freuu the guns. 


* The* ekHe itioiiH weTt* }>riii«*ij>all V from the* 5It‘t 15 ’.diiu iit. 
t 'riu* ,fiidirc-A<lv<ee*at(* .''Uid that (Iriiiri-lie-iKl t‘<<iirls-inartial were ‘‘oh- 
tkdrto.’ It wiw iu)t long belore tlu-y we-ro revivilie'd into iubtitutioas of llie 

t MS. Ce>rietf]>e»iidenet*, 
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Til tlio iiK^anwhiU* roiriOntion was overtaking tlie 55111 
l*(’i:;irneut at IMarOiin. ‘‘An Inmr lienee/’ wrote 
TMwardes on tlu' day afttn* tlie disanniu^ at 
Pt sli/iwar, “ a small f<>rc;e, of tlinai liundn‘(l 
Enrojiean Infantry, about two hundred and tifty (’avalry 
( Native I rn‘;:;ulars ), and < ii;ht ^uns, six ot* v\dii(0i are howit'/m’s, 
will niareli from this Oantonuuml to tlu^ forry at Dohandi, and 
tlienet* proceed to-morrow nii;ht in om^ lonjj:; niareli to the b^ort 
of Mardan, for tlu^ |)ur])ose of disarming tla* 55th Native 
Infantry, which is said to he in a stati' of mutiny.” The 
(*x]K‘ditinn was commanded hy (’olomd ('huto of tln^ 70th 
(hiemi’s/ and with it, as political otlieer, went (’oloind .lohri 
Nicholson, e\a‘r ea;j:er to 1 k‘ in the thick of tin' a(;tion. It has 
hiam alnsady relati'd that tin* 55th had lM‘en ordered to relievo 
the (Juide ('or]>s at I loti-Mardan, It had priKun^ded thith(‘r 
fiom Nanshahi'ri, leaving; two com]»ani(‘H at the(5d station under 
(’aptain (^niioron. Idu're tin* 27th ( lOnniskillmis) had 

heen siatioin'd with linnio'ham’s battery; hut tln^ tornn*!' had 
heim ordered to liawalpindi, and the latter to Eeshawar. And 
now, with the exee])tion of a little handful of Europeans, who 
had been ]ila(*ed in eharj^e of the sick and the women and 
children of the iild European <i;arrison, the jhaee was left to the 
lin‘rey of mutinous native troo]>s.| 'Jdie situation was one of 
extreme danu;er. Hut it was manfully confronted by Lieutenent 
Havies of tln^ Enniskillens, who, having jhae.iMl his helpless 
charcft^ in a convenient harra(;k, drew u]) his little })ody of 
staunch En<j;lishmen, fully ae(;outre<l and ready for action, arnl 
jirepanal to nn‘c‘t his assailants, ddicsc si;j:;ns of' n^sistainje were 
too much for the mutine^-rs. Having* tinsl a few r.indom shots 
fiojii a distancis they made off towards tin* river, intendin;jj to 
cross hy the hridjj^e of iioats, and to join their c<jmradi;s in I loti- 
Mardan. Hut d'aylor, of tin* En^iinM-rs, with (diaracteristic 
readiness of resource, hrokti the bridge, by <lraw- 
ing out the hints in mid-channel, and only a few May 22 21 . 
men maile the ])assa<:;(^ of the river and joined their head« 
quarters in the course of the night. The rest returned to their 


May 22 24. 


* Hrii,nidier Cotton wished hiiDHelf to in wminand, but Edwardcri por- 
tuaded him to remain at rehJiawar, where his smvii;eH won; more needed. 

t It sliould be Htiited tl«iit there was a dctiudiment of th** re*;^imont posted 
on the Atak to guard the ferry at Kiiairahiid. Tliese mon were the lirst to 
mutiny. 
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Linen, and for a wliilo rouiained sullen and inactive. Lut a 
suiiiinons caiiifi to tbeni to inareli to iMardan, and on the ni^ht 
of the !i2iid tljey went tliitlior peaceahly under Cameron s 
oominand. 

d'licy went to swi ll tlie tide of tn'ason. Tliere Avas no douht 
of tlie troachory of the main ho<ly of the regiment, althougli 
with lip-loyalty it was still d(‘eeiviiig its ofiieers, after tlie old 
fashion ; and its (’olonel, Henry Sjiottiswoode, who is des(*rihed 
as “ a devoted soldi('r, who lived idr his regiment,” ])roteste(l 
tlnii lie liad “ implicit eontidenee ” in liis men, and implored 
('ottini not to ,‘iet, against Ihtmi. So strong, indeed, was his 
trust, that evmi tin' warnings of some num of his own (M)rps 
<‘Ould mtt shake it. d\vo hundred Siklis liad htam enlisted into 
tlu' rc'giment sin(‘e it had heeii stationed in tlie Panjiih, and 
tliesi' men now otlered, if separated from the rest, to tight the 
whole of the 1 lindustani Sipahis. Put S])ottiswoode shook his 
head and di'clined the otVer. had faith in his children to 

tlu^ last. Jli^ would “ stake his lile on their staunchness ; ” and 
h(i did. ( )n the night ol’ tlu^ 24th, the advance of the force 
from l\‘sha\var was snspi'cted, if not known, hy the Si]»ahis, 
and the Nativ(^ otlieers went to the (olonel for an exjdanation. 
Sl>ot tiswoode knew the truth ot‘ tin* report hut too well, lie 
could answer nothing of an assuring kind, and the deputies 
went unsatisiied from his [)res(mce. Then his heart sunk within 
him. It was all oviu’. 'idie mutual contiilence on which he 
had rcli(Hl so much was gone for ever. He could not hear the, 
thought of the future, so left alone in his roimi ho hlew out his 
brains.* 

As day was breaking on the 25th, Chute’s column, having 
been stiamgthened by a body of Tanjab Infantry 
urtder Major Vaughan, came in sight of the Fort 
of IJoti-Mardiin, aNo sooner was their advance discerned, from 
the walls than the 55th rose in a laaiy and rushed forth tuiiinl- 
ttiously, turning their faces towards the hills of Sawad. Now 
that their Colonel was gone, they felt that there was no hope 
for them, JSo they went, taking with them their arms, their 
regimental colours, all the treasure they could seize, and all 
the ammunition that they could carry with them. Chute sent 

* an interesting note in Mr. Cave-Browne’s l>ook, vol., i. p. 170. O'lonel 
*S[>ottiaw(.KKie liiul served ehi« liy wiiii the 21bt, and hud keen only for a feW 
months in command of the oath. 
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on a delacliment of all anus of his littlo force, whilst ho oociipiod 
tlie Fort with tho reiuaiiider : * hut tlie luutineors had a loiij^ 
start, and tho country was such that our ^uns could not he 
Itrought within ran^cj of tlui fugitives. These tilings were in 
tlioir favour. Ihit there was one tiling* terribly jigainst them. 
Nicholson was there. 11 is foot in tlie stirruj), his 
sw'erd by his side, and ii few trusty lioi-semen ' ^ 
liehiiid him, all liis old martial instincts, of which 
civil emj)loyment had long denitnl tin* gratih(;ation, grew strong 
within him again, and In^ swe])t down u])on tln^ flying vSipiihis 
with a grand swoop, which iu)thing could (^sca])e or rcjsist. It 
vas said afterwards that the ti-aiii]) of his war-horse was hoard 
laif s otV. S])ottiswoode\s light-h<‘art(Ml lM)ys,” he wrote to 
Fdwardes on the 2tth, “swear that they will die lighting. 
X(nw (dUniH rnirX And a day or two later he 
wrote to the same bcdoved corres])ondent saying, tsTtty 2 n..b. 

“ I’he noth fought determinately, as men, who have no chance 
nl escape but by their own i‘X(‘rtions, always do.” Ihit the 
jiirsuing party killcMl about a hum I red and twenty of the 
lautineers, cajdured about a liundred and fifty, with tho regi- 
iiM iital (!olours, and more than two hundre<l stands of arms.f 
Tin; ]‘est took refuge in the Lund-khur hills. And many ol’ 
tliose who fell on that day fell under Nicholson’s own strong 
arm. Of those umhu* him, nom* fought so well as his own 
Mountcal I'olice. The men of th(‘ Irregular (Cavalry only 
t)retended to act.” :|; ‘'I did not get home till 7 r.M. yester- 


It slioukl be stated that tlie ofliecrs ef tin* h.")lli, with about oiKt liundred 
-Old twi-nty men, eaiiie out of the Fttrt and juinrd Chute’s force. It was 
<i<'ubted w'hether tluy w'crc iiioru faithCul tliaii tlie re.st. Colonel Edwardes 
(^Mlicial Ib'norl) says that th< y wm* brou;j;ht ov<;r by the tiireat.s and jWir- 
•^ua.sions of their otlieers. 

t C(»loiiel Chute to Brij^adier Cotton, Mardaii, May 2b. 

I There were some Irregulars, but they only pretended to act. (japtaiii 
haw, will) commanded a party ol‘ the lOtli Irregular Cavalry, got wounded in 
ding a vain example to hi.-^ men, one of whom treacherously fired into the 
•>tii i^iiijiib Infantry, d’lai bth, under Majer Vaughan, followed as close; as 
tiifaniry emild do, and showed an admirable spirit throughout the day.” - 
ld<c(ir(ltx\ Iteport. Nicliol.son wrote that “ (be casualties in the lOtli 
hr.gular Cavalry the oluer day w*Te- an ex<-(‘lient index of tla; state and 
' d>j(‘ of the C(»rp8.” — “ddiese casualtie.s were (»ne Enro|K‘.an wounded 

trying to gt t his men to advance, one Sawar kilbd, not by the 5.0tli, 
* hy Vaughan’s men, into wliom he treacherously tired.” — MS. Correnpond- 
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day,” lie wr()t<^ to Edwardes on i1k‘ 2dt]i of May, “having Been 
jiiHt twenty lionrs in tlu‘ sa<ldl(‘, and in tlie sun tlic^ whole day. 
So yon may fnn(*y 1 was dead Beat, and niy liorse tA)o. He 
carried iin' over sevcmty miles.” 

If Ihero had i)ren any don])t In fon* as to the man of men— the 
4ine, (d’all ni In i's, si j’ong in action and svvil’t in pursuit, By whom 
<l(‘Hj>erat'‘ Work, MK'li as Edwanh-s liad spohaui (d' in (alentta, 
was to hr doii(“ host, tlie ([Ueslion was mtw s(‘ttle(l. All men 
saw in lljistln* lirst oi Nicholson’s ;:;reat cx]d(»i1s in the mutiny- 
war, thr fMrernnm i* of many olhei's of tln‘ sane* stamj). It was 
a liiM' thine at that time nothing- tim*r in the wholt* history of 
the waj‘ to mark the (Uithnsiasm with wliich men, all earnest 
in th(5 j^ieat w<n k lictor(5 tln-m, rejoictMl in th(‘ sncec'sses oi‘ their 
hretlmn, and sint lorth, one to anotlau*, ])leasant pa'ans of 
(‘ucoin aeniiient. d'ln* <‘hicl‘ oihc(‘is of lh(‘ l*aiij:ih wen‘. Ixmiid 
too('th(‘r iK't inei’(dy hy I h<‘ <*.\cit(‘m(‘nt of a common ohject ; the 
Bonds of a common an« (*tion were equally strong' within tlnmi, 
and ('acli was «'aL:er to « xpr(‘ss his a(lmiiation of tln‘ i;’ood de(‘ds 
<d’ aiiotlar. 'There may havi‘ Been eoo<l iellowshi}> in (dher 
provinces, Inil in letiie was there smh lellowship as this. i\Bni 
ol the stamp ol Edwardes ami Nicholson, laM lnn* and Lake, 
dames and APriierson all having;- espial zeal toi* the puMie, 
But not all eii joy in^ Cl j iia 1 opportunit ii*s, or, ]K rh:ips, [jossi'ssinij;’ 
Cijual jMiwers, li'e<‘ tioin all jeahmsit's, all rivalih's - wa re stroiit;' 
in mutual admiration, and weia^ as ])reud of tin' ('\}*!oits of a 
comrad«' as ol their own. This ^reat Jaiil oi’ rloiin Nicholson 
stint'd th(‘ Inarts of all mt'U to theii’ dej»th. Edwardes in 
h'ttt'r aftt'r h'ttei', in Itrief But em]»hatie siaiti'iictas, had sent 
him those line, trank, g’cnial words ol heaity commendation, 
whit'll no man e\'t‘r uttered more Bt'cominjj^’ly or more aect pt- 
aBly, and afterwards rt'cordetl oHicially lliat his friend ‘‘with a 
handful of hoi'semen hurled himself like a thunderholt on the 
nmteofa t housand mat inetu's.” Ami dohn lit'chcr, all a-glow' 
with mlmiratitui t»f the two I’eshawar ( d.)mmissi(.)nt‘rs, wrote to 
Edwardes, savini:, “ 1 rejoice tt) st'o you thus ridiiii;- on the 
whirlwind and controlling’ tht' stt)rm, and i;'latl amidst tht‘, 
thundt'rHdouds. Your letter soumis like a. clai ion-hlast full of 
vipuir and st‘lf-relianct‘ ; ami I am prt)ud to st'e you and 
Niclndson in this i:;rand storm, mastt'is at your work; ri^ht 
<;d!id that Nicholson did nt»t leavm 'J’ht*rt‘ was work for his 
war-ht>rse, and hi* is in iiis element - tht* lirst wlio has struck a 
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(leatli-hlow. And wo may be proml of John Lawrence as a 
mastor-H])irit in tlieso times.” * 

A t(‘rril)lo example was now io be niadt^ of the mnt iiu‘ers of 
the ooth. A liundred and twimty Siimhi prisome-s ^ 

were in tln^ liands of the Lritisli. Thoy W(‘re all ' ^ 

liable to the punishment of dcsith. It was not to b(5 doiibti'il 
that th(‘, time had come when the .s(‘, verity of tlu^ hour would Ix^ 
the humanity of all time. l>ut those rebels, tlKsijj^h taken 
fighting against tlnur masters, aiul known to have liad murder 
in their hearts, had not sIhhI the blood of tlnur ollieers, and 
there wiuv sonn^ aniom;st them who in the tumult, of tln‘ hour 
had be(ui earriiMl away by tln^ multitudt' without, any guilty 
intent. The voi<^e of nieny, therefon?, was litt(‘d uje “ I must 
say a lew words for some of tin' noth prisoners,” \vroto 
Nieholsnn to Edwardc'S. ddn? oni(ters (>1 tliat th'l';! inent. all 
concur in statine; that, the Sikhs wer(‘. on tlnur sid(! ti> the last. 
I would, tliei-elbrts ttuupiu’ st(‘rn justi(M5 with taer(y, and spani 
tin? Sikhs and y(»un^ r(?cruits. Pdow away all tin? rest by all 
nu?ans, but spare Ixys s(?ar{!(dy out. of their childhood, and nn?n 
who wer(‘ J’eally loyal and r(‘Sp(?elful up to tin? moment when 
they allowed tJieins(dv(‘s to bo carrio<l away in a panic by the 
mass.” And Sir Joiin Lawrein^e. wrote also in the- sann? strain 
to tin? (^>mmissioin?i* ol‘ Peshawar. “ In res])(?(?tto the mutineers 
of the oath, tli(‘y were taken rn;;htini;* ai;ainst us, ainl so fai* 
deservt? little nn?rcy. Put, on full reli(?<!t ion, J would not put 
them all to (hsatli. I do ind thiidv that we should he justilied 
in tin? (‘Ves of the Almighty in doin^ so. A liundred and 
tw(?nty nnui are a lari^i? numlK?r to put to d(?at.h. Our ohj(?(it is 
to make an (example to tiU’iify ollnus. I think this ohje(?t 
would be elVectually e-ained hy <leHt r‘*yin<r from a ipiarter to a 
third of tlnuii. I would s(?lectall those ai;ainst whom anytliinj^ 
bad (‘an be shown — such as ;^‘einu'al had (character, turhuhunx?, 
promiinuu?!,? in disalfection or in the tiyht., disre.spiic.l 1 ul de- 
meanour to their olfn^ers durinj^ the few days before the 2l>th, 
and tin? lik(?. Iftlnxsedid not make u[) the re(piiiH?d number, 

* Niclmlse!! hinis(0t wa.^ v<Ty anxioas that toD miK'h i-n'dit Hheuiil uot h«? 
yuv(M) to liiiu tor this < It was ntate<l in tie* piihlie printh tlial hr iiad 

(Mjiniuan ie.l tie ex|MMiitionary forer iVom l*i‘.-,ha war, and that h<; hed h(‘eii 
twejit\ iioiiKs ill pui'Uitoi the eni my ; and In* reqa ht(rd tliat it ini^dit he 
<'X]tlain»'d With (<jnal jmidauty that l (diiit< eomin iiided the l’orer,und 

that he (Xieliohyin) had been twenty iieuns in the .Muddle, hut not all that 
time in jiiuauit. 
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I would tlioii add to IIkmii tlu* oldest HoldierB. All tliCBC should 
he shot or Mown away from the ^nns, asmayhe most expedient. 

rest I would divide into hatelu's ; some to he imj>risoiied 
ten y(^ars, some sev< ii, sonu‘ iiv(‘, scmie tliree. 1 think that a 
suflieitud examj»le will tluai he made, and that these distinetioiis 
will do <j:ood, and not liarju. 'Jdui Sijiahis will see tliat we 
]»unish to <leter, ami not for ven;j;eanee. l‘uhlic sympathy will 
not ]te on the side of tlu' sufferers. Otherwise, tlu'y will light 
desp(U'at<dy to the last, as ft*eling eertain that th('y must die.’' ^ 

And in these ojiinions, e(juaily piditie and merciful, the 
inilitary authoril ies eom urred ; iiid(‘i‘d, there was at one tim«^ 
some talk ol' sullering those men of the noth, who had not 
actually eommitte(l t hemsel ves, to n^tain th(‘ir arms, and eyen ol' 
rewarding the hist of them. Hut. suhsefjuent inyestigat ion 
jiroved that tlie J I indiistanis who had not left the Fort owed their 
immunity iVom actual crime rather to accident than to loyal 
design ; so they were discharged witliout }>ay, and sent beyond 
the Indus, w hilsl the Sikhs, wli(» had made gallant olVei’ of seryice, 
were left with tlieij- arms in thi'ir hands, and drafted into otlai' 
regimiaits. 

d’hen canu' the stern work of rt‘t I'ihution. On the drd of 
J line, t w elve desmters ol’ o 1 st had ])e‘en hanged; 

' and now' on the loth, the ]>arade-ground of the 
87th (Jut‘en’s, on w i ich the gallows had been permanently 
erected, \N itnessed anotlier sci*ne of execution still m(.)re ghastly 
in its asjiect. d'lie fugitives fiom 1 lotiAIardan had all been 
sentonced to death. A liundrt'd and twenty criminals had ]>een 
eondt'iuned to hi' hhovn away I’rom our guns. P>ut the ri*eom- 
meiidatioiis of tlie < hief ( ’oiumissioner liad tempered the 
seyerity of the sentence, ami only one-thiid of the number liad 
hi'en maiked foi' (‘xecution. Forty pri-^oners were brought out 
manacded and miserahle to that dreadful punishment-jiarade. 
The whole garrison of Peshawar was drawui uj), forming three 
sides (»f a sijuare, to witm ss the consummation of the sinitence. 
d'hi* fourth side was formed by a deadly array of guns. Thou- 
sands of outsiders had poured in from the surrminding country 
to be spectators of the tremtaubuis ceremony -- all curious, 
many doubtful, some perha]is malignantly eager for an out- 
break, to be folliAved by the collapse of Hritisli ascendency. 
'J'lic pieces of the Europeans were loaded, llie oflicers, in 


* M8. C’unespoiideuce. 
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jiil'litioii io tlu'ir regulation arms, had for tlu‘ most ])art ready 
to their clutch what Avas now h(‘(Mnnin;j;' an iiistiinti(ni - the 
many-harrclhMl nivolver pistol. Tlu^ issm^ was doul)ttul, ami 
onr ])(‘opl(^ Avi^rc prepared for the worst. 

rnd(‘r a salute from om* of the hattnries, tlio r>riij;adier- 
(hoHU’al ap])cared on paradte Ilavim:; riddtui aloui;* tin* fronts of 
the na(‘:it limiian S(|nare, ho ord(‘r(‘d 11 h‘ S(‘nt(‘nc(‘. to ho read. 
And tliis done, the <j;rim ceremony coimnenciHl. forty 

s(‘l«‘ct(‘d malefactors w<u'e ex(‘eut(Ml at tlic mouth of tln^ <;nns.* 
-No man litt(*d a hand to save tlnmi. Native troo[)S on 

])arado horo thems(‘lves with stt^adincss, as under a, ^Toat awe, 
and wlnm ordi'rs wtmt lorth tor the whole to miirch ]»ast in 
revieAV order, armed and unai-iiunl alike, were olaulient to the 
word of (Nmumand. d\) our ncwly-i’aised levi«‘S and to the 
(aij'ious ondookfU’s from tlio country, the wliolc s])eeta(do was 
a marwel and a m^esttuy. Jt was a wondiudul <lisj)lay of moi’al 
forct*, and it made a de(‘j) ;ind aihdinj^* im])r(‘ssion. d’h(;ro was 
tliis <:;reat virtue in it, that howevtu- uninhdlin-ihlo tlio proiioss 
hy whicli so gTiMit a n^siilt had Ixam achieved, it. was easy to 
understand the fact itsidf. ddio Knj^disli liad eomiuerod, and 
w(‘r(; masters of the jiosition. Pcuhajis soim^ of thii most 
s:iL;’aeious and astute ot t]i(‘ sju'ctators of that niornin^h work 
said to each otluu*, or to thoniHcdves, as tlu^y turned their facios 
liomewanl, that the Kn<.(lis}i liad (;on(|U(‘r(Ml Ix'causc 1 lioy wcu’o 
not afraid. The strength, imhaal, inpiarteil to oiii’ cause hy the 
disarming-parade of tlio 24th of May liad hemi multiplicMl 
Imi-fold hy the ])unishm(uit-})arade of the lOtliofdune. And 
it is hard to say how many lives the lives of nnai of all ra(;es 
-were saved liy thc^ seeminji; severity of this early (ixecution. 

Among the rude jieople of the holder tln^ audacity thus dis- 
played hy the Ihiglish in the face of' jui'ssing danger excited 
houndiess admiration. hh(‘y had no longer any misgivings 
with respect to the superiority of a rac(5 that (!ould do such 
great things, calmly and coolly, and with ail the formality of an 
inspecticni-parade. Tlie r-onfideiice in our })ow(T, which the 
dishandment of the Native regiments liad done so mu(;h to 

* It is a si^iiiticant fact that neitlicr Sir litirhcrt K(l\vard(‘H, in his Ollicial 
I*(“>ha\var K»'})‘)rt, nnr Sir Sydia'y Cottcn in liin j)ii)4i,^li('<l Nanative, Miyw one 
Word al>out this pmiiwhment [>arud(.‘. And vvhal thenc hravo men, bring eye- 
's itne»H(ri of tlie linrror, ^h^l^lk from de'crihing, 1 may well ahstain from 
dwelling on in <letail. 4’lmre is no lack, howe-ver, of nartieularH, all ghastly 
and >ome grotesque, in the coteiiiporary letters hetoro ine. 
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r(‘viv<% now ntmck (li*(‘p root in tlio soil. Free offers of 
alle^iaiKM* (unitiinK'd io in from the tribes. Feeling now 

tliat tin- Fn^'lisli w(‘T(‘ inasti'rs (»f the sitnatkni, their avarice 
was kiinlb'd, and ev(!ry nian who liad a inatchluek or a tulwar, 
or, better still, a liorse to brinji; to the muster, cann^ forward 
with his tianha- (»f s(‘rvie(*. to the liritish officers at Peslniwar. 
The diflieulties and ])er]>lexities of the, crisis could not obscure 
the hiiijionis of this strange reerniting. Herbert Kdwaides, 
who was tin* life and soul of ev(*ry uiovenu'ut at that time, 
has himself sketelu'd its enmie as|>(*cts with an almost 
llooait Ilian tidtdity oi‘ detail.'^ lint this ])assed, whilst every 
week developed moTC' st rikin;j,ly its sc-rious re*sults. For, 
as tin- month of June advan(*ed, and news canie that tln^ 
jhi^lish had not retaken Dc-hli, and across the border we-nt 
from mouth to mouth the rumour of the Ih^ry crese,(*nt, there 
was im-K asiiiji; danger that Musalman l’anati(dsm mij:;ht ])revail 
over all else, and that a 7’elie,ious war onet^ ])ro(daimed, it would 
])e ini|M»ssible to (^onti'ol tin* {^-n-ai tide of Muhammadanism that 
would }M»ui' itself down from tin* North. If in that hour tlie 
Ihiylish had been W(‘ak at IV-shawar, tln-y mijAht have been 
ov(‘i\vhelnie<l. lint iniich as ihost^ wild ]\luslims loved 
Muhammad, th(*y lo^•(^d moinw mort', and when they saw tliat 
We \\(*r<* strong-, they clunt;- to us, as the wiser ]H)licy. 

Tin* (*nd ol‘ the h.^tli may be narrated h(‘n^ Even more 
dt*]dora])h^ than tin* fate of thes(^ men, thus smhhndy brouj^lit 
face to fa(*t* with ie’nomiiii(»us death, was tin* doom impending; 
ov(*r their comradi's, who had t‘S(*aped from Nieholson’s pnrsninij^ 
horsenn n jicross the border into Sawad. d’here they found the 
1 ‘ountry rent by int(*stine feuds; almost, indei-d, in the thro(*H 
of a n-volution. The tem]K)ral and s])iritual chiefs — the 
iVidisluih and the Akhund — Avere at strife with one another, 
^rin* mutineers took themsi-lves and tlieir arms to the former, 
blit In* had no money to pay tlu-m, and our sleek, well-fed 
Hindustanis soon discovered tliat tln‘y had committed a grievous 
blunder. In a little while the body of their leader — the self- 
math* shattered corpse oi‘ a Avhite-bearded Subahdar — was 
ll(»ating down the riv<*r under tin* walls c»f Nauslnihra, and his 
followt*rs, (lisa]>pointe<l ami destitute, Avere turning their faces 
tt>wartls the country of the Kajali of Kashmir, sick of Musal- 


♦ Sev the IVshuwar Mutiny Ueitori, e.sj>ccially paragrai»h (JG, ANliichwill 
be fouml entire in the Apjtoudix. 
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miui fanaticism, and hc])in<]j to excite sympathy and obtain 
service under a Ihijpnt »^ovornment. These poor deluded 
Hindus, who had abamhmed pay, ])ension, ])ea(a', evanytliin^ 
that was doar to them, uiuler a blind besettiio^ belief in the 
bi<.^otryof 1 heir Christian masters, now found themsidves breast- 
liii^h in the bitter waters of Muhammadan persecution.* They 
had escai)od the ehinua'a. of a j 2 ;reased carlri<l^(^ to bi^ despoiled 
of tlieir sacred 1 breads and circum(‘ist‘d. ^Tliey laid fled from a 
random rumour to (‘on front a rev<dtin<j; reality. And now they 
were fain to < 2 ;o skulking alon^ the border, taking; tludr flaunt 
bodies and tattered o;arments to any ]>lac(5 of rid'iii^e open to 
them, seeking!; rest, but (indin;jj none : for as th(‘y huddled along 
thi^ llazarah bord(‘r, stumbling through r >cky d(‘liles, more 
inhospitable than their Muhammadan ixrseamtors, .lohii Hecher 
raised tlie fri(‘ndly (dans to limit th(‘in out like V(‘rmin. d'lnm 
their misiuy was at its laugh t. Hungry and nakixl and footsore, 
it was death to them to mov(^, it was (b ath to tlaun to remain 
si ill. Allot h(u* venerable Subahdar sot an (ixanij)l(5 of suicidii 
to his followers by shooting himself, (badaring that, it was 
better to die at once, than to ]>erish slowly by slarvation. 
Eecher himsedf has told with rare fonu* of language how first 
one detachnauit then anotlau* was assisted by friendly Kohistanis 
and others, whos(5 servi(*os la^ had most sagaciously enlisted, 
until the whob^ either (h'stroyiMl or brought judsoiairs into 
our cam]). I ddien (;ame the last sccuie of all, in whi(di tin' 


* Mr. (^avo-l’rowiic sayn that “iiiiuiy ii sh*rk Itrahiaaii wum mad<‘ u eom- 
jHilsory iSI uliaiMiiia'lan, (ionnicd to ollicoiH \n thoir ifjji.-jjids ; otliern 

wvm sold tor .slav(‘a. Kunioar ha.s it that olio fat old Sijhalidar was H(dd for 
four aunaH (.dxiMUua ).” 

t S(u* Maj(U' IkclKU-’s ])u])liHh(*d lejjort — I’aujal) Mutiny PajiorH. In a 
}»rivat(^ letter to Kd wardcB (duly 1) la* ^ivos a ^rajdiK* ilcMcn pt ion of tlie tli^^ht 
of tlie Si})ahi.s and the r.t i.'^injJT of tiu* hoidor (dan.''. “ Alt» r inakin;j: ainareh,” 
lie said, “ ill tin- diiection ol Iviia;j;aii, tin y tiirncd hack ainl we.nt hy tlie 
more dittiiuill road throu^di the KoliLstan, alono the Indus to ( hi i lass, and 
with faces towards (oljit, or sonui other portion of Ka-hinir, as to tJie promised 
find of safety. One of tlieir ollicers .-^hot him''( If iil the proHptad ; one or two 
hava* died already; hevoral are very ill. ddi(*y havo no earria/j^o and are 

rather huu<i:ry ddie road is \(uy dillicnlt even for ne ri of the e.oun try. 

'riny hav«-‘ no ."helttu-, ami 1 hidieve that very few t-an escHpi'; heshles whieiju, 
tlie Maharajaii («nhih SinL,di has iiiova d a regimont to his (riljit frontier, and 
.swears he will poli.sh otfi'VCTy man he iikm Is. Hi* has al.so warne*d the Oujars 
and (xople of the (iountry to pay tluuii rdf. I hav*; hoij several mes»(.mgerH 
who have seen them. 'J'hey are mostly Hindus. Looking nakial as they do, 
the w omm i and children throw stones at them and ery, ‘ Out on you, black 

2 B 2 
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aii<l t]i<‘ (JuiiK \v(‘ro llie c-liief actors. On tlio very 
oiitskirls of (a\ i]isat ion, wlion* <>oly a few' ^]^^'lis]lmen W(fr<^ 
ir;tt}ien;(l t(>^otlicr, the last of “ Spot tiswcuxle’s li<j;lit-licart(‘(l 
fi'llows ]>ai(l tli(' p(‘nalty ol’ liu*ir lolly or tlicir criiiio. Oii<‘ 
party ai'tfT aiiotln'i* of tlic vcs was l)i'oii'j:lit iii, Ij'ieil ])y a 

inilitai’y roiirt and sonioiK-rd to death; an<l tiny wer<j Inin^ uj), 
or Mown away, on some eomniamlini;' t;roiin<l. to l)e a warning 
and a t(‘rror to otlnTs. I»raV(^ arid snllen th(*y went to their 
do(*m, askine: only to di(‘ like soldi(‘rs at tie* eannon's nioutli, 
not as do^s in the noos(‘ <»f tln^ i^ildx't. Litth* less than two 
hnndred men wrvi) exiaaited at. that tinu* in th(‘ Ifazandi country, 
“'riius, hunted down to tlie last like wild Insists, was eon- 
Mimmated the. jniserahle fat(‘. of tin; doth Jh‘;^iment, and thus 
tl.ey allordi'd a salutary (*xample t(.) other mutinous regiments, 
l>\’ provin;jj; the far niaeh o(‘ our jiower, and that there wais no 
relh^e even Ix^yoml our horder.” ’ If any had not heeii thus 
hunted out,, tlu'ir fat<‘. was ptuiiaps woix* tiian that of the 
exeeutisl malefactors, lor they were sold into slavery, and com- 
pelled to apostatise I’or tht‘ir lives, 

IMsc'wht'n*, however, wau’e ominous sym])toms u]>on the 
Fiontior. Nicholson, since liis ^U'eat. raid a^'ainst 
fuo'itivesof tin* ddth, had heeii still in the fudd, 
and he had friMjuently written to Edwardes tliat 
the Musalm/m chiefs on the bonier were (.‘a^erly Avatehino; 
the pro<^n*ss of events, and luieoura^in^' the ndiidlion of our 
Nativ<' soldiiU’v ; w’ho, at. the same time, had been making; 
overtures to them. ddien? was, too, a notorious outhiAV, named 
Ajun Khan, who Avas btdicved to 1 k^ intrii;uini;' Avith our troo])S 
at Abazai, a fortress on the lianks (d’ tln‘ SaAvad Kiver, and 
Nicholson Avas eai;tu' to niak(‘ a swoo]) u])on him.| ‘‘ Idie ^ame 

Kat’ur> without dcetairy ! ’ Ami tin v were shoela‘<l hy the haliits whieh they 
witnessed in the euriy UK'rnin^. TIu* neejiU* of Piikli und lluziirah have 
(•nine toilh like sjurits ut iny iadding. I have been delu;^ed with elansimai, 
und ear C4uu[) is very pieture-ijne, ... I imvt' reeeived aatistactory as.sumnct‘s 
t'o'Ui ail <»ur herder eliiefs. If the Saiuds ef Khu^aii hud not, like good men 
und true, m:iuue<l tiieir tiout. 1 think the Sipuhis wouhl liuve tried uii easier 
ituiie : hut then uiruin th(*v would have found men ottiulub Sine:h’rf ready ut 
.M uzutVuniKid.” - MS Curni^pituduice. 

*- Major Beeher s l{t‘port. 

t Tliis uuea.sy feelin;.: on tlie frontier had been of long standing. See the 
fullowing signiiieiint p;issage in Mr. Forsyth's Mutiny Ke[>ort ; “Of the Ciiuses 
whiidi h‘d to this rebellion it is not for me to s]>eak, but 1 cannot refrain from 
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18 becoming nicer and inonj coin|dicated,” lie had written nn 
th(i 20th of IVIay from ]\lardan, ‘W\jiin Klian has 
came down to JVan^ar, and it is tijcncrally believed 
tliat he has doiu^ so at tlie instillation of oiir troo})s there, d lis 
doi‘s not seem im])robai)le. Tlu‘re is no doubt tliat for soim* 
time past emissarii^s (mostly IVIullahs) from the Hills had biam 
iroin^' backwards and forwards ludwecn tlii' odth Native Infantry 
h('re and.C(‘rtain ])arties in tluar own country.'’ Four days 
afterwards, he Avrote from Oniarzai, saying; “ \V('. 
are just starting for Aba/.ai. 1 will let you know •‘»'- 

this evening wIk'IIku- I rccomuKaid the disarming of tlu^ iMth 
NatiA’e Infantry. 1 am Htron<;ly inclimal to hidii^vc^ that wf‘ 
should not mc'ndy disarm but dishaial that C(Hps, and the lOtdi 
Irretj!;ular Cavalry. There is no <l<>ubt that they h.av(‘ both 
been in communication with the Akhund oi‘Sa\\a<l. . . . Jf tin* 
disarming of both or (‘ither corps bt‘. (h'toi-miiu'd upon, w(‘ can 
do it very well from Innc, Avithout tjon])ling tlni l\‘shawar 
troops. J belicAu; Ave did not ]>itch into tln^ hath one day t.o(» 
soon, d’liat corps and the ti lth Aven^ all planning to go ov<‘r to 
the Akhund together. I hav<‘ got a man Avho taunted mv 
police* on the line of mandi with siding with infidels in a 
religious Avar. May 1 hang him?” 

On the folloAving day Nicholson wrote from Aba/ai, saying: 
“ AV^e arriveid here* all right y(‘st(}rday, ainl found the (idth 
looking A’ery villainous, but of courses ])(;rfe(‘t,ly (plied,. d’he'V 
liaAUi been talking very disloyally both to the*, Chil/is” (me*.n ol‘ 
the Kalat-i-Chilzi Hcginiemt ) “ and ])eoph^ oi’ t he, country, and 
the former have*, ce'ascd to asscjciate^ Avith them. d’ln^ latter 
liave b'eem rather lioping for a row, in the, midst of Avhich the^y 
may escape paying reve'iiue.” W hat hee saw Avas (piite (‘iiough 
to convince him that it would be Avell to do tliei work at once. 


recordiu" far*t, whicli wan Tird without lii Aiigunt, ISatJ, a 

letter from the Akliuiid of Sawud, ad(het.Mse<l to lOitli Khan, of JMneJf (iJie'h, 
was hrouglit to me nt Kuwalpindi. Amonf:: nuKdi oilier newb, the wriU r 
stated that the MuhnmmiidauH of J.akhiiao hud wnttfui to Dost Muliammad, 
informing fiim that Omih iiad l)et*n taken hy tlui liritisli, and that as th«‘\ 
sujipo.sed that Haidanihud would f<»lJow, then* would hckmi bt* no strongliold 
of Islaririeft in Hindustan, and unl(*.^.s some etfort were made the; eause of true 
heli<‘vers would he lost. In the event of the Muhammadans of baUiiinio 
(‘iitering on any plan, lliey vvi.shed to know what aid tlu^y might exjieet from 
tin* Dost. Tile sagaeioms rejdy to Ids oliscrvation was htat(;d }<y tiie wriu r 
to be, ‘ What will be leinuims to be seen.’ ” 
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Approval Lad coiik^ from froiii Edwardes, and from 

Lawrence. So a detael iment of KiirojH-aiis, with some Panjabi 
dtdails and sianfi e;nns of liroii^Laiirs battery, tln^ whole under 
that oflie<T, were woit to disarm th<‘ eompanies at Shabkhadr, 
and afterwjirds those at Mii^hni, whilst the forei* at Abazai was 
b(‘in^' (h^'ilt with by otie r eonqxmonts of (’hute’s column. The 
tet‘th of th(‘ ()-tlh wc^ro drawn without diiticulty. Put tlie 
annihilatioii of tho loth Jrn'^ular ( avalry was r{*scrv(‘d for 
another <lay. Nicholson reirommended that no action should be 
taken a;jain.st tin* 1 rre;j^uhi7-s until tidings of the fall of Dehli 
should have reached tin* Pan jab. lb* littli* thoui;ht how rmnote 
was this ( Vt-nt at the b(‘^innint; of Juin*; that hni^; months 
were yet to wear away in unsucc(‘ssful eiforts to accomplish 
the en>;it ohjei't lor whi(*h the Panjab was ]H>urin;j;- out so mueli 
of its military strength. Ami otlnu's wt rt* of tin* samt* sanguine 
tempi'r all over tin* I’rovima^ fortunately, lor this faith, strong 
though delusive^, sustaimal them, and they work( d with betbir 
heart and greater vigour for holding fast to the lie. 

ddiert' was now no further service for ('hute's e<olumn to 
perform. So it marched back to Peslniwar, and Nicholson rode 
on in advance of it, to resume his p(»litieal duti(‘S. 
( )n the loth of dune, J'klwardes wedcomed liis 
friend aiid fellow- wo]k man with warm (‘ougiat illations on his 
siK'cess. “Nicholson came in from Abazai this morning,” he 
wrot<' to Sir dohn Lawrencis “looking lather the worse for 
ex]H)Sur(' ; and we have bei'ii going over the batta 4 m‘stion, Am., 
with tin' ibmeral, and havt^ decided to say nothing about it till 
Dehli falls, and then to disarm tin* 10th Irregular Pavalry, and 
exempt IVoin the abedition ol‘ batta the 21st Nativii Infantry, 
the i\ihit-i-( ihil/i b*egiment, and tin* 17th and IStli Irregular 
Cavalry, if they keep (piiet.” And in tlm same letter he wrote 
to the Chief Ct 'mmissioner, saying, “ Wdiat a terrible job is the 
going olf of those thret* regiments from diilandhar and Philur 
towards Didili ! ” It was a source of sore distress and dire 
aggravation to Edwardes and Nicholson that, whilst they had 
been doing so much h»r the delcncc of the ]>roviiici‘ and tlio 
maintenance of the hommr of the nation, otliers were thi*owing 
away every eliance that came in their way, and by tlnur 
weakness and indecision sutlcring the enemy t«) esca])e. 

For in other juirts of the province there was not always tliat 
glorious audacity which secures success by never doubting its 
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uttainincrit. Jii the first week of Juno, tlie Si^vihi re^iinonts 
fit Jalandhar, whom, as wi^ hfivo filroady soon, 

Briti;adior Jolinstoiie had not disjirmod in M<iy, wore jilana), 
swelling with sedition find ripi* for revolt. Major 
Edwfird Lako, wh(», in early youth, had shared with Herbert 
Edwfirdes ihe distinction of striking the iirst blow at th(^ 
]\lultani insurgents of ’41b was Coniinissioner of the dalandlnir 
division. He h;id ])een a})sent on circuit when the events 
occurred wliicii have ])een didfiihnl in ji j»r(;vious tdniptiu’,* but 
before the end of the niontli in* h;id retin*Jied to Hcfid-tjmirtcrs, 
had closely observed the tionjier <4* the Si]»ahis, find Inid bi‘en 
(‘onvinced tJiat they wen^ only wjiiting Jin opportunity to briiiik 
into o[»en rebellion. H(‘ strongly counselled, therefore, the 
disarming ol‘ tlu^ regiments. Ihit tliere was no (!otton at 
Jalandhar. The Si]>ahi coniniamhints shook tluor hi^Jids fitter 
their wonted fashion ; find the i>rig;idier, tossed hither and 
thither by wild contliids of doubt, fit hist sul)si(h‘d into inaction. 
Events wore hd‘t to d(^vel(>pe tlKunsol ves, find th(‘y did so with 
all })ossibll; advantage to tlie nmtin(‘(‘rs. On the idght. of the 
7th of June, the Nfitive bfittfilions — two regiments 
of Eoot and one of llorscj - imiugurfited fi general ‘ 
rising by setting tire t(» the iiouso oJ* tlie ('oloncl of the (jueen'H 
regiment. In a little while the Lines wen^ fill fistir with th(‘. 
sights and sounds of o[>en mutiny ; and the ollicers wore nuiking 
their way to tlie }>arjide-groun(ls, whilst women and chihlren, 
in wild excitement, were hurrying to the fippointed phice of 
refuge. It is not easy to des(;rib(‘, the uproar and (foiifusion 
wliieh made the mi<lnight hideous, nor explain thci reason 
why, in the preseiufe of an European re.giimmt find a troop of 
European Artillery, tlie insurgents were fil lowed t(j run riot in 
unrestrained revolt, ddie imadmit.s of the rising were of the 
common type. They were not <lisliuguislie,d by finy j)eculifir 
atrocities. Jt seems that there was ;i general understanding 
among the kSip:ihis that on fi given dfiy th(*.y should set their 
lac;c8 h^wards Dehli. As a i>ody, the.y did not lust lor the 
blood of their ollicers; but in the excitement of tin; moment, 
niurtlerous blows were dealt. Adjutant Bfigshawe, <d‘ the JGth 
Kegiment — a gallant otlicer and fi good man-— was mortally 
wounded whilst endeavouring to rally a pfirty of his Siptihis. 
The death-blow did not come from one of his own men, but 


* Artie, pp. 
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from a trooiKir wlio “rode up and shot ]iim.” Other ofTieors 
were wourid(‘d in tin* eenfnsion of tlie hour; lionses were l)urnt, 
iiTi<l pro])(-rty was <lestrny<'d. ]$iit there were instances of 
fidelity and attachment on tlie part of tlie Si})ahis; men came 
forward stannclily and dovotedly to save the lives of tludr 
olhcers. And a]toi;etli(‘r tla'in* wero the nsnal contradictions 
and anomalies, wliieli, mor<‘ or l(‘ss all ovc‘r th(‘ country, seemed 
to indicate tla* 5 j;eneral lialf-lK'artedness of the Si]»alii revolt. 

It was o])S’i(Hisly th(‘ intention of tln^- Jalandhar Jlrie-ade to 
pick ii]> tli(‘ lon^-waverin»:; r(‘<j;ini(*nt at IMiihir, and then for 
the A\hole to march on to Dehli."^ A tr(K>per of the (Rivalry 
;^alloped lorwaid in advance ol‘ tin* ndad foi'cc* to e;ive tlie IJrd 
th(‘ (‘arli(\st tidiness of th<*ir approach, d'lie condmd of the 
last-named cor])s a])pears to la^ inscriitahle, except upon the 
hyj»othe‘sis of a lon;j,-cherislied design, and that ]»atient, sturdy 
resistance of all immediati' tem]*tations, which 
seems in manv instances to hava* distinguished 
the 1 •ehavionr of men waiting- lor an appointed day and a j;’iven 
sijj;nal. d'h(‘ .'Jnl, that miL;lit have^ done us such ;;rievous 
injiny when the sieec-train \vas in its .u’rasp, now that the 
time had com(\ east in its lot with the J.-ilandhai' mutineers^ 
and swept on t(»wards th(' city of tin* Kine-. It is one of the 
Avorst disgraces of the war that tliese^ .liihuidliar n^^iments were 
ev(*r sulfered to reach Philur. There was no lack of men eauev 
to pursue- th(‘ mutimH‘rs; hut tln‘ one w'ord from the one 
responsihh‘ authority was not spoken until all orders mie-lit as 
well hav(‘ hiaai e;ivi'n to the wdiids. din* mutineius had done 
their Work and murch(*d out (d‘ cantonnumls hy one o’clock in 
tlie luornini'', and not until seviui was the Avord eivi'ii for the 
advance of the ])ursuine; column. Tlie extreme eonsideratioii 

* I tiiid tlie tellow iii^ in the Paiijuh ^Mutiny PaporH. It .seems to leave 
little (h'uht with respect to the forci^eiie (Ie>ii^ii : “ The.se iiitt'iitioiis were hy 
eliaiicc' (livulp^td hy a weiiiided lliiwahlar of the did Niitivc Infantry to aii 
otlica r, who found him eone. aled at IJuinayuirs tomh, after the capture of 
l)ehli. I'his information wa> ^dveii \>ilhoiit any attemjit at jialliutioii or 

re^erve It was from the liph nf a man wlio knew liis end was near, and 

conveyed tlu‘ impression of truth to its lit-arer : it is, inoreovi r, home out hy 
known fads and eireumstaiu'e.-. It was, strictly, that all tlie tr<K»p.s in the 
thilandhar Dual) laid a<rree<l to lise simultaiiouiisly ; a (hdacliment from 
.Ttiiandhar was to iro over to IIo.shiar[tur. to fetcli away the ‘SArd Native 
Infantry, failinit which the dilrd wen U> n main (and tiny did so) ; tlien tlu ir 
arrival at Philur was to In- the sic;nal for tlie dnl to join, wlien all were to 
proceed to Dehli, facing the river as best they could. ’’—iopori uj Mr. 
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of Brigadier Joliiistoiio for liis European troops was such that 
h(^ waited until tlie lierce Juno sun liad ris(ui — waited until tlai 
eonniiissariat was not ready - waited until the enemy had 
(‘sea])ed/ The pursiu'rs niandied out and marched hack again, 
novel* having seen tlie oneuiy at all. 

Tlie history of the so-eall(Ml ])ursuit aj)pears to he this. In 
the course of the day, there ludng a vague im]>rt‘Ssion tliat 
Philiir might ])e in danger, ()l])lii*rts, witli two of his guns, 
carrying a small party of th(‘. Sth thidr eiiiTiages, 

and accompanied hy th(‘ 2nd I‘anj;»h (hvaliy, jmslicd on to that 
j>lac(*, wliere they found that. Hk* ollieius of the .‘Ird liad ('S(*a])(‘(l 
into the Fort, and that the Sij»jUiis were crossing tlie rive,r at 
a h'rry some four miles distant. Aftora while, iIk! main hody 
of the trooj)S from »hilandhar canir up, ami then tlu^ (jui'st.ion 
arose as to whether anything C“uhl he. doiit*. Those who wouhl 
fain have done soim^thing, <lid not. know what to do, and those 
who knew what should he doiu?, W(‘]*e not minded to <lo it. No 
oiu* from Jalandhar knew the way tVom IMiilur to the SatlaJ, 
and the Bhilur otheers, shut uj) in tin*. J'^ort, smit out no one to 
guide tlieni. So the result was that no one did anything, and 
tlie pursuing column hivouaeked bravely lor the night. Tt is 
und(‘rstood that the highest military authorities w(U‘e (convinced 
that Brigadier »Johnston(^ had done, iiis duty n<d>ly hut History 
and the Horse (iuards an* often at. issue. 

Such, however, ai-e the alternations of light and sliadow in 
this narrative, that the narrator has nevtu* l(» 
tarry long witliout an examphi ol* that aetivily of '‘j’lMlnitnl! ^ 
British manliness wliich saved the Fmpire in this 
great convulsion. AVhilst the Jalandhar Ihigadicu* was thus 
earning the approbation of the higlu'st military authorities, 
two junior (dvilians, ac^ting only on tluur own impulses, W(5ro 


* I p^ivc this outlie aiitlioriU of Jirigadier JoliiistoiK', wlio liimnelf saya : 
“ 'riie pursuit of the inutiiieerrt comujeiKMMj hefurc! Bovt ii o’clock of tlie nioniiiig 
following the night of th(‘ onthn;:tk. Jt could not hava; been undertukeii 
earlier, d’he direction takcai by tlie. n-hids wan not ascertained till half-pant 
three o’clock. rrejiaratiiiiiH had to lx; made in ohlaining carriage for the 
infantry, providing rationn, ttc., j»erfeeling the e^juipnn nl for guns, horscH, 
and tiiCKe, aftei tlie utinorit desjiaudi of otlicers, an ready and ze.'doiiH an 
men could he, were found ini}K>i-sible to he conipleted at an earlier hour. Tlie 
coinidaint of one writer I nii<ler.'-tand in, that the Incste of departure in purnnit 
wan .>0 great, that the Infantry had to inareh without ratiuTiA and other 
comforts, which ia true,” A;c. — Lrtkr to Ldhor Chrouich . 
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doing UH3ir })est to cut off the march ol* the mutineers. One of 
thcKo was a young g('Titl(unan named Thornton, who had l>et*n 
one of the iiist t<» (‘liter the 8 (‘rvie(‘ hy the oiien door of general 
eonijietitien, Jind wlio K(‘emed to lx? bent on proving that the 
n^proacli l(‘V<-lh‘d at tie- n(‘W order of civilians — that they were 
men ol‘ lionks, not m(‘n of action - wjts unfounded and unjust. 
He luid ri(l<h‘n ov(*r from Lodiana toJMiilur to pay t lie regiment 
then*, had learnt tliat the troo])s had lisen, and had pushed on 
with all hasto to the rivor-bank and cut away the bridge of 
boats. Ilnriying tlicui ba(;k to Ijodiana, lui loiind that Mr. 
Ri(ho‘tts, t hr [ )c])nty-( ^immissiom'r, had nM'oived by telegrajih 
inlbrmation of tin* rising at Jalandhar, and was already making 
such preparations as lui (^t)uld for tin* security of that imjiortant 
*1*081. lining on the gn at high road from the Panjab t(jlJin- 
diistan, it was to Ik* assumed that tin^ mutineers Avouhl swt'C]) 
through it, canying dostrmdaon with them, on thear route to 
the a]*point<‘<l goal ol‘ Dcdili. Litth* was it that Picketts could 
hav(* ilono in Jiny casi^, but that litth‘ was made less by tin; 
tact that tin* m^ws ol' tin* Jtdandhar rising n'ached the Sijaihis 
at, Lodiiina alnntst as soon as it. ha<l rcacln*d himsell, and they 
W(*n* in»t less prompt- in action. dJiosi^ Si])ahis were a detach- 
ment of the drd fr(»m Philur. They were waiting for the signal 
and r'cady to stiikt*. Their hrst- movement was to seize the 
Port and the 'Ti-casury. d’here wen*, no Puro})ean tnjops, so 
this was (‘asily accomplish(.‘d. TIu^ sit uation was one of intiiiito 
p(‘ril. 'rhe mutineers from Jfilandhar and Philur might bo 
expected at any hour. Put the Satlaj was still betAveeii them, 
and if IPeketts could guard tin* passages of the river only for 
a little s}*acc, tin* jmrsuiiig colninn might come u})oii the fugi- 
tives belbn* tiiey had crossed. Port.iinatcly, the 4 tli (liothney’s) 
Sikh lh‘giment had reached Lodiami lliat morning after a long 
and weary inarch. Three companies, under Lieutenant Wil- 
liams, w’cn* now told (*tf for service, and the loijah of Xabha 
was called ii]>on for a ( V)nting(‘nt. 'Phe chief sent detachments 
of Horse and Foot, with two six-})ound(*r gnus, and with these 
Ricketts went out to dispute the passage of tlie river. 

Tin? first thing was to ascertain the exact }H)siti(m of the 
enemy. So Picketts, crossing the rivi‘r in a ferry-boat, walked 
along till' o])posite bank to Philur, and there 
learnt tliat the insurgents, having been baulked 
hy Thornton’s destruction (.>f the bridge, had made for a ghaut, 
some four miles higher uj), at a narrow bend of the stream, and 
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were preparing for the })asBago of the Satlaj.* PosHesHod of 
this importont in fori nation, the gallant (nvilian reerossetl the 
river, rejoined the dt‘tachnient, and, in concert with Ihenttniunt 
Williams, made his arrangements tt> clieck the advance t)f the 
mntinons regiments. Had Johnstone, with the Enroj)eans, 
been in pursuit of the mutiiUHTs, the enemy would have bemi 
between two tires, and tlu^ bulk of tlnnn would liave beim 
destroyed. But the Brigadier inadt^ no sign ; and so Ricketts 
and Williams liad all the wtn'k and all the glory to theins(dves. 
It was ten o’clock at niglit when th(‘y came within sight of tlie 
Sij)alii regiments. Th<^ road was bad, tln^ sand deep, the ditch(‘s 
numerous. Tlieir guidt^s liad niishul and deserted them, and 
much good tinu‘ had been lost. J’ht^ main body ol’ the enemy, 
some sixte(*n liundnMl in nun]lM'r,'|‘ had already crossc'd, and our 
little handtiil of Sikli tj*ooj>s now came suddenly u]K>n them. 
Ricketts, who im})rovised hiinsell* into a. (^>mmandant, of 
Artillery, took charg(^ of th<‘ guns, and Williams din^tUnl tho. 
movements of the Cavalry and Infantry. Phe guns were at 
once unlimbcred, but the jiorses of on(‘ of tliem took fright and 
fl(Hl, carrying the six-])ound(‘r with tliem. ddie otlnu’ gun, a 
nine-j)ounder, was well stirved, and before tin*- eiuuny knew that 
we were upon tlnun, it (hJivered a r()U))d of gra])e with good 
eficct, whilst at the same tinn^ Williams’s Sikhs poured in two 
destructiv(‘ volleys. Plie jnutimau's returned the lire, and then 
the JSabha troops turned their backs u])on the sct jie and iled 
like a tlock <d‘ sheep. For some time the une({ual conti^st was 
nobly maintained. Round after round from tin*, oiie gun was 
[)oured in so ra]!)idly and so stfuidily, tlmt ])ractise-d ears in 
Johnstomfs ca7n]>, on the other side; (d’ tin; river, thought that 
they disc(*rned tlie uttei’ances of two or thi'ce liehb})iec(*s ; 
whilst at the same time the Sikhs, sj>reading thejiisidves out so 
as not to be outfiatiked by suj)erior numbei’s, poured in volley 
after volley with destructive effe‘ct. But gallaut as were these 
oflorts, they could not last. During well-Jiigh two liours tlujy 
kept back tlio surging iiiultitudo of tin* <*mjmy ; but then the 
gun ammunition was expciide<l. TIkj cartridges of the Sikhs 


* “At the LuHfua F( ny, lour JiiiJe.s ubovo Piiilur, ti](^ adviujced gJiard of 
the luutiiieerb luaiiagod to nei/o a boat liiut was ou the Jalaiulhar Hide, aiul 
crossing over in numbers, took fwissession ot the otin^r side also.” — Mr. 

t The grtniler part of three regiments of infantry and one regiment of 
Cavalry, but without guns.” 
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Lad l)oen nearly fired away; AVilliains liad fallen, shot tliroiii;li 
the InngH ; and the niidni<j;lit niooii n^vealed, witli dangx^roiis 
distiindness, tin* position oi'onr litth‘ hand. There was nothin':,', 
t]u‘refore, left Ihr liiekotts l)nt to draw off his force and ndiirn 
to th(‘ Ih'itish ( \Mntoiinien1. 

Then tlio mntinons r(*;:,'inM‘nts, no loni!;(‘r ohstriicdcd or opposed, 
swe]>t <*n to Lodiana. Aliont an lionr Ixdore noon, 
* * dune, ihoy entennl tlie city, d'lie 

company in tln^Fort fratt'rniscul with them. TJk' 
tnrltnlenl classes r<»s(‘ at once, sta'iitini;' a rich harvc'st. of raiiine, 
and lor a little wliili' disorder and di'st ruction were rani]).ant in 
the p]ac(‘. 'rin-rc wcr(‘ some ])cciiliai' (dcmn'iits in tin' ])o])iilation 
of |jodia,mi fVom which dani;cr was t'ver likely !<» flash out in 
seasons of e^^(‘n(‘ral i*xcit(‘ment . ^ ljar<!;e niimhers of aliens were 
there, f'orimiost amongst thesis wi'n'- the Kabul refugees - tin ^ 
miserahh^ incapahlcs of tin* Sadn/ai Family, witli tln'ir swarms 
ol' dissoliiti' retainers all cat in<;* tln^ bread of I Iritish compassion 
but batin':; the hand that, h‘d them. Tlnai thcia' was the ^reat 
colony of Kashmir shawl-weavers, who, shelt.er(‘d and protected 
as they inwm' could have been elsewhere, followi'd their pi'act'ful 
('iillini;' unmolested, and held their ^ains in tin' most jierfect 
security. Jloth of tln'Si* (dasses now rose against us with a 
xadieinenee projuirtioued to the bein'fits they liad received. 
d’h(‘ K.-ibuIis wert' ‘‘conspicuous in the outia^’i's and ])lunder 
committed in the city ; ' and the Kashmiris \vere amon|:; the 
Ibrennist in “ jilundcrine; t In' ( lovernment stores, in ])illaj;un£!; 
tlu' premises (d' tin' Aiin'i'ican Mission, in biirniiyi; the churches 
and buildings, in desl r(»y in^;* the ]nintin^' ])iesso8, and in 
pointing' out the residences of ( lovi'inment olHcials, or known 
wt'Il-wislnu's of (iov(*rnment, as objects of vc'ngeance for tlie 
mutinous troops.” Ilesides thes(*, there were large numbers of 
Muhammadan (iiijars, who had been wrought uj) to a high 
state of fanaticism by tin* ])reaeliiugs of an energetic Maulavi, 
and wlio were eager to deelare a jahihi^ against us. All these' 
persons now welec)med the mutineers, and aided them in the 
work (»f B])oliatioii. d’he prisoners in the gaol wt're released. 

* “It is tillc<l with a di.>snluti-, lawirss, niixtd pu|mlati(Hi of Kabul 
jH'iiHionors, Kasliiinr sliaw l-worKt i^, (iujars, Ihivnahs, ami otla r pndatory 
races. There in a fort witlunit Kurifpeaiis to iruard it, a city without regular 
troops to restrain, a di.strict trav**rKed l>y roads in « very direction ... a rivi.T 
which for inonth.s in the uar is a mere net-work ot fordable creeks.” 

t Holy war. 
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Wliatsoovcr ])el()iij 2 ;od to Govoriiiiioui wliatsoever l)ol()ni2;oil to 
i]ii,ii;lisliiuoii —WHS destroyed, if it could not ho carritnl oil’; tlio 
(jiiict, tradini*; coiumuiiities were coiuj)cllcd to con tribute to the 
wants of tile iiiutiiiccrs in mouthy or iu kind; ^-rain and ilour 
were carried olf from tlie bunnialis’ sbo[)s; and, wherever a 
liorseor a niule. could ]»e found, thendnd liand was laid instantly 
upon it. It Avas too uuudi to (expect tliat the‘8e traders, how 
niucli soever tli(\y may liave l)cn(di1(‘d hy J British rule and 
]»rofited hy the maintenaiu^e of order, should take any active 
sto])s to aid th(3 authorities in sucli a crisis. Tlui hankers 
secreted their money- h.ie,‘s, a,nd tlie mercliants Itjolctul up their 
Wart'S, and every man did what he thou<^*lit hi'st for himself’ in 
the fac.e of tlie ^emu’al confusion. 

And what was dohnst-on<‘. doiin;- all this lime? .lohnstone 


was playini;' out Avith admirahh.' elh^ct anollu'i' act 

tlic gro;il tnigrdy of “ Too l.ttc.” 'I’l.o K,n-o- fp 

])(‘ans had heal'd the fii’ino; of the, preiH'.din*^ oi^ht, 
and had waited ea<rerly for th(‘ ordm* to move, hut no onh'-r 
came, d’hn'o liours after liicketts’s om' t;un had Ixam silenced 
hy want of’ ammunition, Henry ( llpherts, with his sjdendid 
troop of Horse Artillery, and a party of the Sth Foot, was 
suffered to ^'o through the cei-emony of’ takini;* command of’ tln^ 
•‘advance” of the force that was to march to the j*(\scue of 


Lodiana and to the extermination of tlu', di'ilandhar mutine(;rs. 


But no sooner wer(‘ tln^y ready to mov<i than fix'sh mis;j;i vine's 
assailed the mind of the Brigadier. It would not lie “safe ” to 
>eiid forward such a force without adequate su[)ports. In vain 
fvicketts sent exjuc^sses to Johnstone’s Camp, ur;j;in;jj him to 
si'iid forward the Horse Artillery to his aid ; hut the day avoi-o 
on, the succours never came, and the enemy rioted uncheckoal 
iu Lodiana until nightfall.* Then the insurgent n^giments 
made a forced march towards Jkdili, and when at last our 


Luro])eans made their ap}>earanc(i at Lodiana, ]nirsuit was 
hopeless, ddie Jalandhar insurgents iiad es(;aped. 

The evil, which liad been thus d(m(3 or suffered hy our inert- 


* III the iiuTiii lime no troo]>s arrived in jmrsaiL X Hcnt twice, be^^;j;in;^ 
the Horrie Artillery ini;<lit advaiici', and they mi;^dit liavii caused thmn (tin* 
mutineers) immeiiae ; hut they could ii<»t f>e Iruhted to the Ith Sikhs or 
tiiC tiuiall (letuehineut of Paiijah Cavalry, ami laid to wait for llie European 
Infantry; and .so this beeoiid »rnMt ojiportunily to di-stroy th»'«c mntiiieer.s 
was lost, and u.i they had tour milea’ start of the European Infantry, of course 
pursuit was hopeless that evening .” — llich titf. 
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lU'SH, was Kinall in coTiiiJarisou witli the danger which had Been 
(^sca])ed. It was Hr* true ))()liev of the enemy, at tiiat time, to 
occupy Lodiana. With the Fort in thcdr ]K»s.session — gnns 
moniihMl and manned, lh(‘ tJovernnnmt treasure in their hands, 
and the ])nlk oj‘ the population on their si<le — they miglit, for a 
wliih; at least, have sueeessfully defied us. 'Fo the l>riti8h 
cause, th(^ loss of this imjjortant city, lyini; on tlie great higli 
road from the Fanjah to Dehli, would, iinh'od, h.ave Been a 
heavy Itlow. It would have aflecttnl disastrously, ])orliap8 
ruinously, tin* I'utui-e oj»(U*atlons of tln^ war, hy deferring in- 
di'finitely the c.aptun* of Dehli. I>ut instead of this, the 
mutinous iv'giments imu’cly <-arri(‘d tlKunseha^s off, ])y tlie least 
IVe( jurnt,e<l routes, to the (Ocat I lead-t^hiai-pu’s of R(d)ollioii, 
tluue to SAxa'll tlu' already swollen nunihers of the garrison, 
without iiuuHs’ising its actual stnmgth.* 

It was now nec‘t‘ssarv to make a sevm’e (‘xamj)1e of all who 
liad Be(U) guilty of aiding a))d ahetting tlu‘ mutinous Sipahis 
or who had taloui advanlag(‘ <*f tin* <*(nifusi<tn wliieh they had 
(reated, Jt was (‘asy to bring tin* guilt home to the otfmnhTS^ 
tor j)lundered propi-rty was found in thoir ]>ossession ; and now 
that Fnglish authority had reassorte<i itself in all its strength, 
witiu'sses tloeked in tVom all >ides, (‘agar to give damnatory 
(vidence against tluur fellow-cit i/.ens. More than twenty 
Kasliiiiiris and (ttlu'rs W(‘r<' ]>romptly tri<*d, and as promptly 
(e\ecut('d. 'File telegrajBic wires brought IVoiii higher ollicial 
(juart(U‘s tln^ ii(‘e(*ssary contirmatiim of tin* sentence of death, 
ainl on the (‘Veiling of tluur trial tin* ]>risoiuu’S wore hanged. 
Others dete(!t(‘d in seditious corr(‘SjMunlenee shaia‘-d the same 
fate. “It Avas By such nu'asures as these,” wrote the (Bm- 


* ** 1 iiiJULriiie tlirir \vu.s tt nijK»raril\ to hnld tlx* Furt and City of 

Lodiana, wIric tlxy r(MiJd i-oniinaiid llx* (iruixl 'rriinlv Jioad l'n>ia tla* Panjat) 
to Dilili, NNlience liny (*(tn!d liavc spn'.id disor^^aiii.^ation tliroiijrliout Cis- 
Satlaj, and have tlx* Sikli States, and l>y eiittin;.,^ oil sn})])he8 and 

phu'inic tn^kps in ri‘<|ui8itiou to attaek them, \m\v made a most untoward 
tliveiaion lor our small fon't* betdro Dehli ; hut tlx'ir ammiiidtion A\as 
expt'iided; in tlu-ir hurry in U-avin^ .lahindhar they had earned <j 1I' hlank for 
hulled ammunition, and so they had to hurry on hy Idret'tl marohos, avoidin;:, 
any }>os8il»ility of collision witli our troops.’ — Mr. liirkrtttt'n The 

writer admits that tliis is for tin* most part conjecture, hut he thinks that it 
is lM>rnc out by the fact that, il their amnnmition iiad not failed them, the 
mutim ers had the oam,* in their own hands. I have had no oj)porlUMity of 
investipitiin; the hypothe*sis tliat the .laluiullutr regiments bU]>plied them- 
selves ^^ilh blank cartridges by mUtake. 
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missioner of tlio Cis-Satlaj States, “ that the peace was preserved ; 
any vacillation or tender-heartedness would liave been fatal, for 
rebellion would have spread in the province, and many valuable 
lives would have been lost in recovering our authority. So 
lon^' as order was maintained here, our communications with 
the raiijab on the one liaiul, and the Delili lbrc;p on the other, 
were kej)t unimi)aired ; as it was, with daily convoys of treasure, 
ammunition, stores, and men passing down the road, 1 am happy 
to say that not a single accident occurred.” 

d'he next stc}) was to disarm tlie ]>co])le of Lodiaua. Taking 
advantage of the presence of (coke’s regiiiuuit, whicdi afterwards 
made good its march to Ikdili, Jtieketts disarmed the town of 
Lodiana. And in other ])arts of tlic Uis-Satlaj States l.li(3 same 
}>roc^css was cari ied on with tlie zeal, vigour, and siicc(.‘hs that 
distinguished all the ellbrts of tlie ollicers ot‘ tlu^ Uaiija])i Com- 
mission. But, doiibt](*ss, as on former occasions, ol’ which J. 
liave spoken, there were many coiu^calments, even 

* 1 -i. • 1 .June~July. 

in our own territories; and, mor(M)V(‘r, the c.on- 

tiguity of the Protected Native States alforded opj)ortunities of 

evading the search, to which the peojile on tJie herder eagerly 

resorted. Mr. Barnes culled u])on the chiefs to ado])t similar 

measures, and they formally complied ; but lie said that they 

were slow to move and susjiicious of our intmitions.* There 

was, in trutli, a general feeling (d‘ mistrust; and it was jiro- 

sently ascertained that the peoplt^ wme not only (;onccaling arms, 

but making large purcliases of saltpetre and sulphur, ami other 

coniponents of giiiijiowder, for use in a day of danger. It was 

all in accordance with their genius and th(‘ir teiiipm*, and it 

could excite no surprise in any reasonable mind. Put it was 

necessary to gra})j)le with these evils; so proclamation was 

made, rendmdng the carrying of arms a misdemeanour, and 

restrictions upon the sale and export of all kinds of ammunition 

and their components.| 


* Mr. Banies’a Cib-SatlaJ Jh }»ort. 

t At this time communicutioii iMdwecn Calcutta uikI the Panjab waH wry 
alow and irregular, and tidmgi* ol' the IcgiHliitive enaclmenib passed in 
Calcutta hud not yot rcachc<l the Frontier Province. But Mr. Barnes, 
writing at a later perifKl, oh-served, That in tlat nicatiures adopted for the 
trial and punishment of mutineersand heinous criminal.^i, or for disarming the 
jxipulation, or checking the imjiortation of military stores, we only anticipahxj 
the acts almost simultaueously passed at Calcutta by the wisdom of the 
Legislative Couucil.” 
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AVliilst j>r<;v(*utivo ]»rccautioii{iry measures of this kind 
were ))ein<i; ])ns]i<.‘d fnr\var<l llinnij^’liout tlie Fanjal), tliere were 
uneeasinj^ eff* »rts all alniij^’ lint e^^reat road to Delili to furiiisli 
the. means of transporting; stores tor tlie service of Earnard’s 
army. Jii tijis most <‘ss<*ntial work civil and military officers 
wi»rked niaiittrlly toL:;et}ier; and altliouy;h tiuTC were many 
diflicnlt ies to I'o overcome, tin* <i;reat thorono;]ifaro was soon 
aliv(^ witli cai'ts and carriai;es and ht‘asts of lnirdcm conveying 
downwards all that- was most iumsUmI hy thi‘ Army, and es]>e- 
('ially those \'ast supjilies olA>rdnan<‘(‘ ammunition which were 
rcfjiiircd to make a!i impression on the walls of the city which 
^vc w'cia? hesiee;! ne;. * It is liard to say what miglit not liavo 
htdallen us if, at- this time, tin; road liad not heen kept open ; 
hat the loyalty ot tin; i^rcat chiefs of the Protc'cted Sikh States, 
and the (uier^'y and sae;acity of Eariuis and Kicketts, secunal 
our communicat ions, and nevtu- was the Dehli Field Force in 
any dancer nj‘ the interce])tion of its supplies. 

Tdius was till' ranji'il) aidine; in many ways tin; work ol‘ 

the ri'covt'ry of Dehli and the suj)pression (jf the revolt. It was 
sending; d<ovn material, and it w^as sendinc* do\vn masses of 
mcui. Norw'as ihisall that itcoulddo. Flic had ])ecomc 
the Nui’sery of Heroes. And it. w'as from the Fanjab that inwv 
was to be drawn that wa'allh of individual eneri>y uj)on Avhich 
tin* destinit's of nations so greatly de})(‘nd. Death liad made its 

'J\» the activity of ('a}>laia who or^MuiBcd a military Iniusport 

train, and worlwd it witli adinirahh- .succe.ss, wa; are mainly indelited tbr tlieBc 
p»(»d re.^iiltfci. Ihil we all' a little loo |)ron(' to torp't .such HcrvioeH a.s these, 
or, perhaps, wt* undervaluo the imporianct^ of lecdin^ an army and loadin;:; 
it.s gums. 

f 'riie-e .ser\ ice.s wt'ie afterward.s Ix'eomingly acknowledged by Geiu'ial 
Wilson, who w rote to Sir John Lawii'iita-, .'^aymg : “ I heg to bring specially 
to your notice the very imp^-rtunt M-rvices rendcreil hy tlie ( 'ommissioncr of 
the Ci.‘‘*Satlai States, Mr. ti.(\ l>ain('>, to who.>e good government, under 
yourrti lt, limy he partly atirihuUd the pii servatioii ot jH*ace in these district.s, 
and to who.se inlluenee w'lth the inde]»endeiit chiefs 1 am mainly indebted lor 
the valuahh' aid ef the Fatiuhi and Jhind Contingents, by means of wliicb 
our communieation with oiir lear has bi'en kept open, and the safe eseort of 
numenais convoys of stores aiul ammunition to tht* cam}) has been ett’ecte<l ; 
and his most iiiergetic as.^Ctant, Mr. (i. H. liickett.s tiie Deputy-Coinmis- 
rtlvfiier of Lodidim, of whoM* iiidlagging exertions in })rociiring carriage, aiding 
the movements of troo}>.s, and forwarding sii}»i)iies, and of his hearty eo-o})era- 
tion with tlu' magazine ollicer in the despatch of ammunition, I am dee})ly 
fieusiblc, and eunnol si>euk too highly.” 
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o'aps in tlio Delili Army. Tlio dratli of (Joiieral Anson sent 
(icaieral liood down to the Head (^)nartt‘rH of tlio Army as 
Soiiior Ofheer in the rresidency, and, therefore, Provisional 
Commander-in-Chief. Who then was to command the Frontier 
Force ? For some little time there was a terror in tlie Peshiiwar 
(\tuneil lest Brigadier Johnstom^, who had smoothed the way 
for the safe conduct of his Native troo])S to Dehli, should he 
appointed to the command of the division. It eonld not he 
])i;rinitted whilst Sydney (\)tton was there. LittU' hy little 
rogiilation was giving way to tlu‘ exigene(‘s (d’ a gr(‘.at crisis : 
and when news caiu(‘ that the Ad jiitant-t uaieral ol‘ the Ai iny 
had he(‘n killed in the hatth; of P»adli-ki-Sarai, tliiTi' Avas a 
(h'liiand for the services (d’ Nt‘villc < hamlanlain as the titt(‘st 
man in the (unintry to Ih^ Child’ of thi‘ Slaif ol' the l)(‘sieging 
Foi'cc. So Niidiolson was ‘‘instinctively selected to take 
eommand of the Panjah IVIovahle (kilnnin, with tlie rank of 
ih'igadier-Cileneral,”^ whilst ( diainlHodain ])i'oee<‘ded downwards 
to join the Hiaid-Chiarters of the Army. W liat Parnaiil and his 
troops were doing it is now my duty to narrate. 


ddiesi' words are in Colonel Edwardi-B’s OHiciiil R(‘})orl. Tlio writor 
iiilds : “How ('oinnioii schbc revi'ii/j^os itself on did* ctive .systcniH, wlieii real 
dan;:;rr aB.-aihs a Btale ! Had tliere teen no Btnijj^^le Inr life or ih atii, when 
^\ould Neville tdianiherlam and dohn Niehel.son, in the jniini' of their liven, 
\sitli idl their faeulticH of doing and enduring, liave attained tlie rank of 
Ihigadier-Cieiieral ? Why bhould we ki eji <l(»wn in ju aei* thi' men wlio must 
he ])ut up in War ? ” [Foh; hut Niidiol.Kon voluntarily entered a k( rvie.e in 
which promotion was regulated by seniority; and, again, voluntarily traiis- 
tci red himself from military to jiolitieal (‘mj)l<ty, d'he exe« Ihnei! of the Hysiera 
was provi'd hy the fact that wlieu danger aros«*, the- sNstem, Wf 11 administered 
111 the Punjab, sent the beet men, UTes])eetive of actual rank, to tlie front. — 
a. B. M.]. 
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(ITAPTEK IV. 

riKST WHKK.'^ OF THH SIKGF OF I EIILI. 

Fiold Fon*<* having; |i].'irito(l its H( ‘ad -Quarters on 
tlie old site of the Jhilisli (^aiitoiiiiuaits on the 
“ h*id^(i,” was now sjuaNidin^ itself out over the 
ground whicdi it had (M)n(|uer(‘d, in the nianner 
best adapted to both offensives and defensive 
o]K‘rafions. Stddoin has a finer ])osition })een 
oeeu]>ied by a liritish Army; seldom lias a more nia<;*nifieent 
pamerama turm‘<l f'or a while the soldii'r’s thoui;hts from the 
sbu'ii n'alit ies of the Itatths. It was dilliceilt not to admire tlie 
beauty of llie seeuie even amidst tin* diseoinforts of the camp 
and tiie labours of tins first eneampin^. The i;’reat city, witJi 
its sfatel}^ mosepies and minan‘ts, lay grandly at our feet, one 
sid(' restino; u]H)n the Jumnah, and others formin;^ a mighty 
mass of red walls standinp; out threatenin^dy towards the 
position which wt^ had occupied. And scattered all about 
l>eneath us were ])ietur(‘S(pU5 suburbs, and statedy houses, walled 
ojardens and verdant proves refrcshin<^’ to the eye ; whilst the 
him* wat(‘rs of the tlowinj^ Jamnah <i;litterod in the light of th<‘ 
]>road sun. It Avas not an hour for jdiilosophical speculation or 
for the inilnlgenet' of any romantic, sentiments concerning tlie 
di'cay (*f em])ires and the revolutions of dynasties; else was 
then* much food for thought in the strange circumstances which 
had brought a Eritish Army to liesiege a city Avhich, only a 
month before, had been regarded as secuiely our own as London 
or Liverpool, and to contend against a sovereign who, Avithin 
the sanu‘ lu'ief space of time, had been held in contempt as a 
harmless pup])(‘t. ddnu'o was no room in the minds of our 
military chii'fs for such thoughts as these. T]j(‘y eontemidated 
the ]K)siiion on which they had encamp<‘d our Army with tin* 
ketm eyes of practical soldiers, and looked arouiiil them from 
their commanding position upon the ground that was to be the 
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Hcono of tlieir future operations. And this was tlio r(\sult oftlie 
survey. 

Intersectini^ the old Cantonment towards ilie left-c‘ontre, and 
then following its front towards tlie ri^lit, was a 
road whieh joined tlu* (irand Trunk from Karnal, 
beyond the extremity of tlie Kid^’tS and h'd down, 
through a mass of suburban ‘i;ard(‘iis and aiieieiit (Mlifi(;es, to Ihe 
Ka])ul Gate of Dehli. d\vo other roads, also h'adinti; fi’oiii 
Karnal, diverged throu^'li tlu’i raiitonment to dill’ereiit j^ates of 
the city. And seareedy l(‘ss im]>ortanl, to us tliaii the roads 
were the canals whieli were <‘ut throm;h tlie c'ountry in tlie 
neighbourliood of our camp. In the lear of our laicampment 
was a brancli canal, known as the Najaf<;ar]i tlliil a(|uediud, 
which carried the waters (au])tied into tliis lake to tlu', stream 
ofthe Jamnah. To the ri_L;lit ri'ar of our position tliis ji;reat 
drain was intersected by the Western Jamnah Canal, which, 
})assinji; through a bold excavation ol‘ the solid rock, tlow«‘d 
through th(^ gr(‘at su]mrl)s ol‘ Dehli, and centering tlie city l>y a 
culvert under the vv^alls, traversed the hmgtli ol* its main street 
and emptied itself into the river m^ar tln^ walls of the Jm])erial 
Palace. And it was a source of csjKudal .rejoieing to the Pritish 
chiefs, firstly, that our position was ojien to the I’oar, and tlmt 
there were good roads leading down to it, from whicli we could 
keep up a constant communication with tlie J*an jah, now become 
our base of operations ; and, sei^ondly, tha t tlimn^ was an abun- 
dant supply of water in the Kajatgarh (Janal. it was the 
driest season of the year, and in common course tlie canal would 
have b(^en empty. Put tin; excess! v(‘ rains ol' IHoiJ had so 
Hooded and extended the area <.)f the lake, that it had not ceased 
even in the month of June to muit an unfailing supply of ])ure 
good water to till the a((ueduct in the r(5ar of our position ^ — 


* 8ee remarks uf Colonel Baird Smitli on tliis Hnhjoct (CiilinislaKl Mcanoir) : 
“By one of those remarkable cuiuciilenccs of wiiich so maay occurred to favour 
the English cause as to suggest tlu; idea ol a sjiecial Brovideiioe in iheiii, the 
mins of the yi/ar preceding the luuiiny Jiad heen unpreciali uted in magni- 
tude, and the whole basin had hi eu g'Tgeii with water, the are, a covered 

exce^eding a hundred square miles Kroin the ( iiormouH accuinulatiou 

of water in tin; Jliil dm ing iSoG, this canal, unlinarily dry during the liot 
season, was tilled with a deep, rapid stream of pure and wholesome water 
during the whole period of the siege. It in scarcidy possible to ov('r-(?Htinjate 
the value of such a provision both to the Intulth and cx:)mlbrt of the troo]>«, 
for without it the river, two miles diotuut, or the wells in Cantonment, all 

2 c 2 
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\vut(‘r ill wliicli ih»1 <»iily our could fncly batbc, but 

wliicli they could drink witli satety and with ]>leasurt‘ : and it 
is hard to Kay how much the salubrity of the canij) was main- 
tained by tliis jU’ovidrntial disjieiisat i(jn. Nor was it merely in 
a sanitary |>oint ol' view that this tlow (d' wattu* was so advan- 
ta;L!;eous to the lOnglish, for in its military as|)e(ds it was equally 
iavourahle to delViisive ]»ur|>oses. And so W(‘re comfort 

and encoura; 4 'ement in the cont('m])lation of our ]>osition. 

And a nearer insjM-etion <*f the Hidi;-(‘, though there wert' 
some eountervailin^j;’ cireu]n>tan(;es to detract from 
■ tin' ;^‘eneral satisfaction, had an assuring- eflect 
upon the Jb itish Leader and tlie Staif by wliom h(‘ was sur- 
rctundi'd. It had been, in }>art at h^asl, tlie site of tlie old Delili 
Cantonment. Th(‘ left of this ro(*ky chain rested upon tlie 
.lamnali some tlirec* or four miles alM)ve Dehli, whilst the riy,ht 
t xtiemity a]»]»roaehed tlie Kabul (iate <d‘ the city at a distance 
of about a thousand yards. l''orme(lora hard, c‘om]»act, seiiii- 
eiystalline quart/ roek, disposrd in layms, and presimtinj^' 
occasional natural clitl’s on the city side," ’ it e.Ktendi'd along a 
line of rather more tlian two miles, at an I'levation of from fifty 
to sixty f(M't above the* gmeial I'levatioii of tlie city.t Tiie 
natural soil was so hostile to cultivation tiiat the geiu'ral aspect 
of tin* liidge was bare and rugg(*d ; and the saim* gritty, friable 
(jualities of the cartli rendered it es])ecially ill-ada])tt*d to 
detonsivc' purposes, lor where no coliesive pro])tu-ties existed the 
('oiistruction of earth w<trks was almost impossible. On the left 
and ceiitn* of the liidge, obliquely to the front of attack, tlie 
tents of tin* English were ]»itched a little to the rt'ar of the 
ruins of their old houses, which (.‘Ifectually concealed us from 
tin* Ijcsieged. The extrenu* left cd* tin* JLdge was so lar retired 
fi(uu tin* main p(»sition of the enemy as to be in little danger 
from his assaults, but (Uir post on the extieme right “invited 


brackinh and had, nuibt lmv(‘ lx en tlic sole sour(’i*8 of water supjily for mau 
HJid Least. Sanitary arraiigenu*nth were fa<’ilitat**d, l^oo< 1 draiiifi;j:e sueured, 
idaindunt means of ablution and bealt’ny aijnatie exerei-v s wen* provided, and 
the dhil i'aniil was nut meielv a j^imhI iletVnftii>le line for military o}x*rations, 
but a jireeious addition to tbr eomtort and bulubrity ui’ the eumj>.” 

* ]\is. Memoir by C<duiit I J>aird Sjnitli. 

t llaird Smith savs in the 31. moir ipjottHi ub.>ve tliat “its utmost heiglit 
alwoe tile level of tile eit) d<H*s not exeeed eighty or ninety feet.” In 
another memorandum he msa tliat “the average command may hi taken foi 
practical purposes at about forty feet.” 
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att^ick from the moiiK'iit of ()ccii])ation to the close of the 
oj)erations." 

'Phis ]»ositioii on th(‘ extrmne was siiniioiiiitcil l>y u 

somewhat (‘xtciisivc Ikuihliiii^ of comparativ(‘ly 
modern construction, known as Hindu IMo’s **‘hImJ,** ^ 
House. 'Pile fornuu’ oaviku* of tliis cdiiice was 
a Maratlai iiohleman, wlio is said to liave ])(‘en nearly conmated 
with the family oFSindliia. Political noca'ssities laid (umipcthnl 
liis resideiice at a distance* from (iwaliar, and lu^ had settled 
liimsell'in tin* nei‘j;hlM)nrlio(Ml oi‘ Hitili, wlu're* he had ('arm'd a 
<i;ood reputation amon^* all classes of the community. (If a 
robust mania >0(1 and a genial temp(U‘am(int, lu^ was noted lor 
his hospitality.f The house had lu'cii built and lilted up mmdi 
at't(‘r th(^ fashion of an Anolo-Indian mansion of tlui bettiir 
class. Hut on his death it had been left without an occupant, 
and on tlie arrival of DarnanPs force it was Ibund cmjit.y and 
(h'serted. It was a roomy and c.onvenicnt (‘dilice, Avith jj;*ood 
a])proaches botli from the ( 'antonment ami the (hty ; and, apart 
from tlie exccllcn(.*e of tlie situation, which strongly n'-cauu- 
meiided it as an advanced ])ost, it. alfoiah'd ^ood siicltcir and 
acxamimodation for a considerable laxly of troo]>s. 

Between the two extnane points of (Ikj J^id^e Avere other 
impijrtant posts, destined to (xxaipy conspicuous 
places ill the history of the coming sic^c'. Near ^ 
thtj jioint at Avliich the middle road of tht^ thr(;e 
crossed tlu^ Kidj;e, Avas Un) Flagstaff d'oAver, ot Avhicli nuaition 
has before been made; for thence was it that our ]»eo})l(i, on the 
fatal 11 th of May, huddled toj;('ther Ibr transient safety, had 
looked forth des2)airingly towards tin; city, from which the 
signal for massacre was to come.J A double-storied, circular 
building, it had a line command of observation, (comprehending 
the country lying betAveeii tlie Kidge and the Avails of the. city, 
and was sufficiently strong to afford gcjod sludter to troops. 
Further on to the right — about midway betwi^en 
the PTagstatf and Hind ii Kao’s house- - was a i uined ^ ‘ 

mosque “ of the old Pathaii ty}>e,” which had also g(x>d walls 

* Baird Smith. 

t The old man wan a well-known mcmlx r of the local mv'iviy — a k<‘en 
aj)ortsman, a lilx*ral and lirrt({>itable ^^entlemaii, of frank, hi iitf manners, and 
genial tem|)C‘ranK‘nt.” — lUilrd Stuith's Unjiniahed Memoir. 

X Ante, hook iv., chap. iii. It is Htale<l that a cart-load of dead b()die8 was 
found in it, 8Ui)jx>8cd h> he the bodies of oflicers of tho 5 1th. 
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maHOiiry, and was well snitcMl f<n' an ontpOKt, an it afforded 
Eotli Hhclt< r and accnnniKMlation t<» onr nau ; and still further 
alon^ the Hid|::e road, a1 a <listanee ol’sonu^ two hundred yards 
from our position on thr ('xtreim* ri^ht, Avas an ancient Ohserva- 
tory,'* »)!' soni‘‘wha1 irrcirular stnudun*, ill-lip;hted 
ih. oh«.jAa. ill-v<U!l ila1e<l, hut still a servieealde Imildinjj;, 

as it allordoil ^ood su|)]K)rt to tlie advanced 
position on our ri^j^ht, wlii(di was so lont;' to hear tln^ brunt of 
the allVay. At thes(‘ four ])oinls. Sir Henry Ihirnard, after tlie 
haitli^of l*a(lli-ki-Sarai, estahlishod strong j»ic(|uels, each sup- 
poited l>y j^uns. 

Th(U'oiintry around J)ehli, Avhich the roads and canal-cuttings 
above described int<'rsect(‘d aftiT ])assing the 
iti< Siii.iiri.s. ^vas a varitnl mass ot‘ ruimsl and habitable 

Inaises, walhnl gardens, gns n w(HHllands, cmltivated ric(^ fields, 
and unhealtliy swamps. Ileyond Hindu IMo’s house to tlu^ r(‘ar 
was the Ix^autiful suburb (d‘ Sabzimamli (or the (irefm Market), 
lying along the Grand 'I'runk Hoad — a clustm* of go(Kl lioust's 
and walled gardens, wiiieh allbrded slndltjr to the emunv, and 
weitj, indeed, the \'ery key of our position. And beyond this 
tlie plain was “ covered with (huisc* ganleiis and thick groves, 
houses, and walk'd ('le losuri's boi*ib'ring upon the gnn’it c.anal.” 
E* yond tin* Salizimandi, on this line of the (H'and 'J'runk Hoad, 
stretching towards the Kabul (iati' (d‘ the city, Avere tlu^ villages 
ol Kishanganj, d'revelyanganj, l^iharipur, and 'raliwairi. 'J’liesti 
village's Avere aimmgsl, the worst (d* the hK'al eAils ojiposed to 
us, for thi'V wt're near enough to the Avails of the (dty to eover 
the (Uieiiiv as tliey enu'iged from their stronghold, jind afforded 
iht'in a shelten'd ajipnnc h as they adAuinced towards our 
po.sition on the Hidge ; Avldlst they Avero too far off from our 
jHtsls to admit ot‘ our occupying them in force. | Looking out 
from tlu' Hidg(^ toAvanls the cmitre ami leit ef our encamjunont, 
the spjwA' K^fore the city a]>]M'ared to >k 3 loss crowded, d’here 
A\'ere a fcAv someAvhat imposing buildings irregularly scattered 
about tins t'Xpaiist^ of country, among Avhich that known as 
Metcalfe House Avas one of the most consjiicuous. It stood on 
the banks of the river, in the midst of an extensive park, and 

• Ituilt by tlie llujput Aytrouoiiier, Kajuii .luit Siiigli. 
t “ 'Hit y were till wtroiig |>o8inous, and Kisbtuigauj pre-eminently so, from 
iLs iiuitwive musonry enclohureH aiini eommuiiding site on the sloj^e of the 
riijiit tluak of tlie Gorge.” — Jkiini kytnith. 
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was almoBt buried in tliick foliage. Some Bnbstantbil oiit- 
biiildingK in llie ]un* * * § k, with a mound of wome altitieh*. in their 
rear, setaned to rtH.'omiiiend theimselvi^K as serviet^able outposts 
for future o('eu])ation. Between the Metcalfe House and tla^ 
city was an old suniiner-)>ala(‘o of tlie iKdili Eiu|K'rors, known 
as tli(‘ Kusia Bagh. It was tlien little iiioro tlian one of tlie 
many memorials (d’ the former grandeur of the Mughul sove- 
rt'igns with wliicdi the lu vv ca])ital was surround<Ml ; but the 
lofty gateways, the s]iad<Hl eloish^rs and ar('a<b‘s, and tlie 
sjtacious court-yards, ef which it wais compost'd, sIiowchI, even 
in their dt‘t‘ay, lhat it had onccbt't'ua ]dact^ of nocemmon archi- 
fectural beauty/ rcfuotc from tlit* rivtT, and almost in a 

line with tlu* Kashmir (jatt' td* the (‘ity, was ljudlow (hsth' — a 
modt'rn mansion ofsoint' im]M)rtan(‘e, wlncli liad Ixa'n thi^ liome 
of tlie latt^ ( \)mmissioner, Simon Bras(*r, slanglitertnl in th(> 
Dehli Pal ace. I It was ereete(l on tbt* crest of a- ridgt' slo]>ing 
down towards tlie city walls, with tln^ di*y Ix'd ol‘ a drainage 
canal at its bas(\ And on tht^ line (d’tht' damnali, Ix'tweiai the 
Kusia itagli and the wat<‘r-gatt' of the city, was a spacious 
modern building of the Englisli official type, but surrounded l)y 
trct'S and shrubs, lo(d\iiig out from tht‘ windoAVs of' which it 
almost seenuxl that the city Avails wtTt' oveihanging f ht^ ]dace4 
Th(\se Avere the most notiircvablo odifici^s, Avliich attraidial the 
attention of our people on the Jtiiige, as ])osts, Avhic;h in the 
coming ojierations might bt^ turned to aca'ount-, Avhilst in the 
intervening s])a(x^s it Avas secui that there Avc're gardi'iis and 
groves, sometimes intcrs(;cted by deep ravines, d'hese fine 
breadths of luxuriant I'oliage, seen from th(5 liigher ground, 
Avere pleasant to the vyv. of the English sohlic'r ; but it was too 
probable that they Avoiihl [U'ove to be as faAauirablc to the 
o]K‘rations of the enemy as damaging to our 0 Avn.§ 

* ‘•‘Its interior wuh in miiiB, bat Huftirieni iiiflications of itn d(!Hign and 
Btructuro reinainod to hIiow it to have li»*<‘n ono of tin* rioli (‘xarnplcH of florid 
architecture it the later Miighul.s, of which Dctdi pohh<*hhch ho many la'antiful 
illustrations; and tlx* hroatj space, with its walls, was overgrown witlj orango- 
tret*8, and limes, and ro.>o-husfn‘s. and other slirulis, all growing in the wildest 
luxuriauijt;.” — Baird Smithy I’jipuhliKhed Mmanr. 

t Mr. Russt ll, in his “Diary in India,” speakH of Tiwdlow Castle a.s a 
mansion, Avith turrets and cloek-towers, Hoim tliiiig like a French chateau of 
the last century.” 

X Baird Smith. 

§ “They offered innumerable facilities for occupjition hyanood men of any 
degree of discijdine, and in truth bo incouipatible wore iia features generally 
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Ainl ()V('r tracts of couTitry tlic liritisli Coinniaii(l(T now 

lookctl at th(‘ ^rcat city itself, and surveyed tlie 
M.iy 1-. charactcT of its dcfriices. ddie circuit ot its walls 

' * (‘X tended to SOUK* seven miles, two of which were 

covf‘r(‘d ]»y the side wliich ran ]>arallel to tlie- river, and 
were comp’lrtely defendi'd hy it. 'Jdic rest foriiuul an irrci'-ular 
fiir;un;, partly l;n*in;i,' ohlifjuely the line of our ])osition on th<‘ 
likidjj;<‘, and jiartly turned towards thi^ (*ountry on tlie left. 
'rii<‘se laiidwa]-d walls, alnuit twenty-four feet in lici^ht, con- 
sisted of a series <•{' curtains of hmI masonry, terminating in 
small hastioiis. (‘ach capahh^ <»f holdinj^; Irom nine to twelv<i 
;j;uns. Around them ran a dry <litch, vSom(‘ tw(‘nty-five fcad, in 
hi’f'adth and somowliat less than twenty f(‘ct in dejith, tlie 
i-ount (‘rscarj> hein^j; an eartlnm slo]u‘ of very easy dcs(*cnt, 
‘‘ much watci-and- wcat her worn.” ddnua* Avas somethin^' that 
mi^lit he called a glacis, hut to the ey(‘ of a slcilh‘d cn^inei'r it 
was Hcan’cly worthy of the* name."^ ddic cntraiu'cs to tln^ <^'ily 
throujjjh tlu'se suhstantial walls ol‘ masonry wor(‘ numerous. A 
si ries of so-calleil jL^att's- lor tlu' most ]>art in tin* near ncii;]i- 
hnurh'MMl of the several bastions wma* to he seiui 
at ii rc^ular intervals alonj^* th(‘ walls. Tln^y were 
ahutments(»t heavy masonry, hut nc>t without some architectui’al 


with till' iiclien in m:iss of <]iH<M})linr<I tr(M)j).s tliat the miiny ceuihatri nf wliidi 
it the Hei ne were ratlier trials of >kill hetween snuill bodioH or individuals 
than ofH-nitions ]»y mass.”-— i/a/rd >'//o7/o “Tlie luxuriant foliage, tiiough 
|)ietures([U(' as a landsiMipe-etfeet, coneealed t<^ a damaging (‘xtent tlie inove- 
nieiit of our eiieiiuoM, who, en epuig out of the Kashmir or Liilior (Kites, 
would, umler eover of (no.-'iind walls and housi H, reach uiijKTceived alnu st 
th<> fm)t of our iH>Hition on the Kidgo. It was tiniH that our engineers found 
it necessary txi lop away Crunches and cut down trees and bushes, marring 
the lu-auly’of the scene, but adding to our security.” — MS. Mt morandnui hij 
(I n ( )jji rt'r af . \ rt il h r]f. 

* haird Smitii. Tlic most recent writer on the subject of the material 
aspei'ts of Dt'ldi, quoting a profcs.-ional de.serifition of the fortiticutions, say.-', 
“ The ‘ original round towers Ibrnua I into angular bastions,’ the ‘ erenelatcd 
curtains,’ ami the fine glaci> covering tiirec-lburths or more of the height of 
till' wall, arc the additiiuis and imjiroviancnts of Fngli.sli engineers of the 
presi iit century.” —lilmlanath (Imiuir. — Tnitrh i>J <r Hindu. 1 rely, however, 
on Itnird Smitli’s authorily more conlidciitly than on any otluT. [Since tiiis 
W'as W’ritten I have read in Major Norman’s “ Narrative” that theri; was 
before Dehli “ an admirable glacis covering the wall fora full third of its 
lieight.” As this is a high autliority 1 tliink il rigid to (piote Baird Sinitli’s 
words: “’File ghuds scarcely merits the luinu*, as it is hut a sliort ^lopl^ 
st'venty or (dghty feet in breadth, springing from the crest of tlie counterscarp 
and provided with no special means of ohstriictioii.”] 
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]yreieiiHi()iis, comprising liaiulsomo arclicd gateways, 'which wore 
surmounted l)y towers, forming stations or look-out posts for 
tlie city guards, ddicse gates were ton in numher— -one was (»n 
the river side of the city; another le<l down to the llridgi^ of 
lloats from tin? (‘xtreme (‘orner of tin* King's ralace ; and n‘st 
were on tlie landward sidi'S. The gates, known as tlie Kashmir 
(iato, tlie Mori (irate, and tlu^ Kj'ihul (iati% were those' im^st 
easily assailahh^ from our jiosition <»n the Jiidge.* Imha^i, it 
was only on oiu' side of the gre^at. walled city that the English 
Commander, looking down frmn his newly-cna'ted (‘am]>, (M>uld 
hojie to make an (‘arly impri'ssion 'I'o invest so (‘xtensive a 
place with so small a force was an ahsolule impossibility. It 
was as milch as we (u>uld do to inv(‘st tins front— about one- 
se'vcnth ol‘ tlui ('iitire (‘iicr'inle — h'aving all tlie rest to the free 
ingress and (‘gross of the (‘lu'my. 

T'lii' Palace', or, as it was some'timcs calh'd, tla^ Fort of De'hli, 
was situated about the c(.‘ntr<' etf tlu' rivcr-lront 
of th(^ <‘ify, one. side alm<»st oveihangiiig tJie “ 
waters of the .Jamnali. The^ artist pronounced it to he a “noble 
mass of building of truly b(‘autiful design, vast magnitude^ 
:ind ex(pusite eh'tail ; ” but to the ('ye* of tluj sci('ait ilic- soldier it 
ap])eared to ]>e capable of only ve'ry f(*,(*bl<i re'sistaiu'O to tbo 
ap])lianc(*s of modern warfare. Its (b'fem'cs consist(‘d chiefly of 
high walls and de(‘p ditches, with “ most imp(irfi*ct arrange- 
ments for Hanking or (‘ven dined- tir(‘.”f And (jn the north- 
east side, })artly n'sting on the main stream of tln^ Ja-miiah, was 
the ancient Pathan Fort of Selimgarh, separab'd tVom the 
I’alace b}^ a narrow stream of tin) river, which was crossc-d by a 
bridge of masonry. It vvas, for dehmsive purposi^s, an im- 
portant out-work, which, manned with heavy guns, might 
play along the river-sid(^ as far as tin? Mi'tealfe Ifoust*-, and 
enfilade the ajiproaclies to the city in that diniction. Such 
were the principal material (d)j(‘cts Avhi(di ]>n'sented tlHimselvcH 
to Earnard and his Staff, when tlndr t(‘lesco])es on that dune 
morning swept the country whi<;h lay bctwc'c-n the Kiv(5r and 
the Kidge. Ami as they estimateil tlie w'orth of all these 
several posts for oflensive or defensive purjioses, tln^y cn- 
dc'avoured to calculate also the numerical .strength of the 

* Tlicst* gates were known rcHjjeet.ively as the Kajghat an<l the Calruitta 
Oates, by them the mutineers had entered 011 the J 1 th of May. 

t Baird Smith. 
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ciH'iny within th<‘ wuIIh. Ent there was little more than dim 
(‘enjeetnre to tlj»‘in. It was assninetl that tlie hulk f)f the 

Miralh uinl Dohli tro<»]»H — live re.^iments of Infantry, one 
r<';j;iinent of Gavalry, aiei a coint^any of Native Artillery — were 
ii(»w v'itliin the. walls ol‘ the eity. AtkI it was not less eertiAin 
that, lh(‘ Saj)|>(‘rH ami Miners from Miratli, the head-qnarters oi 
the Alio^-arh Io‘;^inHnt, tlie hulk of tlie rej^iments from 
F'ini/j»in', )are;e detachinents <>f Nativ(' Infantry Iroiu Mathura, 
an<I liieoMilars from Ilansi, llisjir, and Sirsa, had swollen tlif' 
stream nf insurrection within the eirenit (.>f Dehli. To tlic'SC'. 
iiiie ht he adiled the* K ine;’s t iiiards, ami, prohahly, lar^c* iinmhers 
ol Native* soldiers of all hraiK'la s ahsc*nt li*c»m their re|i,iments 
on furhnieh, aeeordine: to cnist.om at that season ol‘ the year. 
Ami these trained soldiers, it was known, had at tlieir eommand 
immense siijtplies of onlnam-e, arms, ammnniticni, and ecjiiip- 
ments, wantine- notui of the*. matc‘iials ol warfare for a nniclj 
larger torc'c*. 'To the* ( h‘neral, w ho had servc'd at Sehastopol, 
it appeareil that the strc‘ne;th <tf Oehli thus e;arrisoned had 
he(‘n erratly umlerratcMl i>y those who helic ved that it was to 
he disposed of in a day/ 

And aeainst tliis grc'at wuIIcmI city tlms ;L;arrisom“(l what had 
Earnanl l>r<*n^ht':^ Collectively it may la* said that he had 
Ihrc'e thonsami Kuro]H‘an soldic'rs and twcuity-two tit*ld guns, 
'i'liis Enrop(\an force eonsistc'd of — 

Her Majesty’s hth lijima'is. Two scpiadrons of the (Virahi- 
luH'is. Six (companies of lh‘r Majesty's GLth Kilies. Her 
Majc‘sty’s Thtli Foot. Tlie 1st Ih-ngal (Com])any's) Fusiliers. 
iSix (\)mpjinies of 2nd Ih'ngal (C(un])any's) Fiisilic-rs. Sixteen 
Ihirse ArtillcTy guns, mann(*d hy Europeans. Six Horse Battery 
guns, also Europeans: with tht^ Sieg•c^-train, tlie details of which 
hav(i Ihh*!! already given. 

Besides these thi‘re wcue two otlier IumHcs of reliable troops, 
as good as Eurojieaiis— - the (iurklia hattal ion under Beid, and 


* I have each avcuired in tlii.s (le.M*ription cjf Dehli to represent merely the 
a})p('a^aIlee^ of tlie great eity and the eio imns as they jircisc-nted th(*iuaelves tc/ 
Gem rftl harnard and his Stall at the time of the ir lir^t encamping on the 
Kidgce Dther detaih will, from time* to time*, he given as tlie* narrative 
piiKTetls. 1 have* consulted a vari»*ty i>f authorities, hut J am principally 
indehu*!! to C’iilonel Ihurd Sniitir> untini.da d Memoir ol' tlie* Sirgt* of Dehli. 
At> thi.*. was written after he hml Ikh-ii onahled to vtTifv hy suhseepient ins])e*o- 
tiou his imprt‘«»ions formed during the siege, I confidently accept the 
accuracy of his elescriplionij. 
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the PanjiiL OinMe 0()r]>s iiiuler Daly. Tlioro worc^ also a 
IniTulrod aii<l fifty inon of tli<' old re^iinetit of 8a])])orK and 
Miners, tliat had imitiiiied at Miratli, and wlio were still 
lK‘liev(Ml to ho stannoli. In llarnard’s oain]>, also, won^ a 
iiKMit of Trn‘i^nlar Native ( Cavalry (tlie Otii), and a ])ortjou of 
anoth(‘T (th(‘ 4th), hnt the fidelity of both was doubtful. 

Tlioro were Tiiany tlien in all ])arts of India, (^K]Huaally anionp^ 
the inor(‘ eapjcu’-Tnindial civilians, who b(^li(‘Vt‘.d 
that to naich Oohli w^as t<» take it. Habituated to 
snc<^ess, and ev(^r ]>ron(' to (l(‘S])ise our eiuunit's, it 
se(‘ined to onr J)(M)|)1(\ in this eonjunrtnn\ to b(^ a 
setthal thino' that the forec^ niovini»; on 1 )(‘hli, by whonisoovor 
coniinandod, should, in tin* lan<;'ua;i;(‘ of*th(‘ day, *‘<liH])ose of it/’ 
and then ]mK‘(‘od to finish th(‘ nintaiH*ers in othc'r ])art.s of tin*, 
country. Even th(‘ cool brain of Iif»rd Hanninji; (umciuved this 
id(‘a of th<* facility of the (‘nt<‘r])rise. It was thou;i;ht that the 
Hehli Fi(dd Force inip:lit niareh into tin*, city, niak(‘ short work 
of the rebels, the Kiny and Iioyal Family in(dude(l ; and then, 
leaving tlu'nma small ilritish garrison, ]>ro(*(‘ed to the n^.lief of 
Lfikhnao, Kanh])ur, or aTiy other b(‘h‘aguered ])osition in that 
part of Hindustan. And this Ixdief in the. ]iosHible was so 
common, that it soon Ix'gan to take in imuds minds th(5 shajifi of 
the actual ; and before the imuith of dune was half spent, it 
was said in all ])aris (tf the (xmntiy that Ihdili had Ikxui retaken, 
ami that the star of onr foilune was again on t in*. asfMmdant. 

WhetluT, as was said at the time, and is still confidimtly main- 
tained by som(% if, after tlu^ victory of Ladli-ki-Sarai, Barnard 
had swe])t on and [uirsucd t ln^ enemy into th(^city, he might have 
driven them out, afhu* great slaughtc-r, wdth the loss of all their 
munitions of war, must evm- rfunain a mysbuy. It was not 
at((unpted. But it was no ]>art of the (iciu rars plan to sit down 
before Hohli and to eommeaice th<^ tedious oja^rations of a pro- 
tracted siog(*. It Avas assuredly not his temper to magnify dangOTs 
and difficulties or to shrink froir any enterjirise that promised 
even a chanc(‘ of success. It might be a hazardous undertaking ; 
he felt, indeed, in liis inmost lieart, that it. was. But ho knew 
that his countrymen expected him to do it. lie 
knew that anything like hesitation at such a 
moment would bring down upon him a storm of reproach. Ho 
knewg also, that if ho failed in the perilous enter|)riHO, he would 
be charged with rashness and incapacity. But this appeared to 
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the fine old Folditn* to l)e the leKS(‘r <‘vil f>f the two. Right or 
wrong, he was ])re)>ared to risk it. 

With such tlioiightH lieavy witliin him, Barnard was ])y no 
iu(‘aiiH slow to accept the connscl of tlio young 
IhigiiK'er «)fii(‘erH, who urged upon him tlie ex])edi- 
eney oi‘ an immedijtle attack njntn tlie city. 
Notliing wa.s )>lainer, tlian that d(*ljiy would weaken onr chances 
of Hiiceess : lor not only was tin* nnmeri(‘al strengtli of the- 
(‘m^niy increasing ])y fresh acet ssions of mntineers, making the 
city of the .Miiglml llieir central ral!ying-})oint, hnt there was 
strong ])rol»a l»llit y that the mat.(‘rial delenc(‘s of the place would 
h(5 strengtliened es])eeially hy the sim])le devi(‘e of bricking 
ii]> the gateways. '1 hat this had not Ixan done on the lltli, 
lla‘. Engineers asiandained ; and on that day th(‘y were prepared 
NN'itli tli(^ plan of a rcap-dc-mcb/, which they laid before the 
(i(‘m'ral, ni'ging him to attcmjd- it t)n the following morning at 
l>]'<*ak of day. “ We find,” they said in tln^ Memorandum placed 
in Earnard's hands, “tluit the Kabul and Labor ( bites .are not 
as yet bricked up that the bridge's in iVont of them are up to 
this time ]»ei'lcct - and that tnM>ps can a])])roa(‘h from camp 
under cover to Ibnr hundred ami nine hundred yards ()f thi'so 
gates resj)ect i vely. An (‘ntr.ance can also be ellectod elose to 
tin' Kiibiil tbite by the channel through whicli the c.anal flows 
into th(‘ city. W'e n'l'emimaid a simultani'ous attempt to blow in 
the Labor ( bib' by powtler-bags, and su(‘h oiu' of the two obstacles 
at th(^ othi'r jxunt (namely, either the Kabul (bite (»r the (Ainal 
grating ifiose by it ), as may be prehuTial on reconnaissaiu'c^ by 
till' otlicers in ehargi^ of the t'xidosion ]arty.” . . . “ We are 
impressed with the m'cessity,” they added, “of driving the 
I'liemy out of thelfityand into the Fort by the simultaneous 
advance i-f sevenil columns, of Avhich two shall })ass along the 
ram[>arts right aiul left, taking }>ossession of every bastion and 
capturing every gun, whilst the remainder, advancing towards 
the Falaeo by the juineijial streets of the city, will establish 
]>osts on the margin of the es]>lanade, which surrounds the 
i^ilace, communicating right and left with the heads of the 

mm O O 

adjoining columns. 'Lo this end we believe it essential that the 
attack should (‘ommence at the ]>e(*]) of dawn. Vic propose to 
etfoct the explo.Nions at half-])ast three a.m.; intimation of 
success to be immi'diately followed by the advance of the 
columns detailed for each attack, which w'ill bo in readiness at 
ihe points hereafter indicated, half an hour before that time.” 
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The report embudyinjz; tliis sclu'mo whs sigiuMl by four 
subaltern officers — by Wilberforce (ireatluHl, l)y Maiinsell and 
Chesncy, of tlie Enginei'rs, and llodson^ of the Intelligxuure 
])c‘j)artinent, at a later period known as “Ifodson, of llodson's 
Horse. The sclienie was accepte<l by ilarnard, 
and orders were issn(*d for its exccuition. Soon ‘ le- 
afier midnight every tiling was ready. Tin* troops selected for 
tills enterprise were duly wariuMl. Eaeli EngiiUH'r officer had 
Ills apj)ointed work. Th<‘y were to asseinbh\ niuhu* cov'er of 
the darkness of the night, l>etwe(‘n om^ and two 
o’clock, and to 'proe(‘ed noiselessly to th(? gates, 
which were to have been blown in with powihu*- 
bags. But when th(‘ parade was Indd, an imj>ortant ])art of tln^ 
destined force Avas missing. A body of tlni‘e hundriMl men ol‘ 
tile 1st European Eusiliers was to have been brought n]> by 
Brigadiia* (iraA^is; but at the appointed hour tluua* Avas no sign 
of his apjx^arance ; and the column, thus wi^akent'd by their 
(h'feidion, Avas not strong enough to do tht‘ Avork before it. It 
was an intense disa])pointment to many (^agt‘r spirits, avIio, on 
that June morning, beli(‘ved that the stronghold of the enemy 
was Avithin their gras]>. But th(U*e seemed to be nothing left- 
but the postponenuait of the (mter})ris(‘. ; so, relu(d.antly, orders 
Averegivt'ii fur the return of the storming part y to thm’r ((iiartiTS. 
It is diftimdt not to belieAa? that Brigadier (li’aves disobeyed 
orders. I’he excuse Avas that he misunderstood thmn, and the 
kind heart ol’ Sir lleiiiy l>arnard imdined him to ac(;c[)t tin) 
excuse. I 


* llodsf)!! liiiiiHcir luiH tlius rdVaTcil to tlx* nuiilrr in one of tlio It.-llers 
jMi])lii 5 lK'(I Ijy his brother: “ Vesttaduy 1 was oideied by the (e*iioml hi ii.sHihi 
(ireathed, and one or two inure Jdi;::int*('rH, in forniine' a ]>roj(*ct of attack, and 
bow we would do to take Deldi. Wo drew U|> our M*heni(‘ and f^avo. it to the 
(ioneral, wlio liigldy approved, and will, J trust, cany it out; but how times 
mud be elian^eil when tour subalterns are called up<.n to HUg^<‘Ht a means of 
earrviiif^ vitally important an enterprise as this, one on wliieh the safety of 
the Empire dej>ends. WillnTforce (ireatlied is the next Senior En^dneer to 
Laiiglilon, Cdiesiiey is Major of the Eii^^ineer Brigade, and Maunsell C!om- 
nuind.s the Saj)pers. I was added lajeau.^o the (h ia ial eomplimeiitarily told 
nu* that he had the utmost value for my opinion ; and though 1 am known to 
eouubel vigourous mea.sures, it is equally well known J do not urge otliers to 
do what 1 would md he the tirst to do myselt.” 

t (irav(!H was Brigadier of the dny on duty. Tin* ord(*rs conveye«l to him 
Avere* verbal orders, and lie rtKle to llarnar<rs lent to adv for a eiiulirmatioii of 
tliem. d'he story is thus told, ami with every appearanee of authority, by 
Mr. Oave-lirowno : “ Brigadier Graves Avas the Ikld-oflicer of the day. 
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But tlu" ])rojiici of a snr}>ris<*, tlioii^h thus delayed, was not 
al)aiid()m‘d. WillMuddn^e (rreatluMl went liopefully 
work, nwisino; liis sclinme, and nover coasinp; to 
ui\ij:o at Ilead-ljnarters tlie noeessity of a ni;i;lit 
attack. 'Flic Fried' eleday )iad at loa.st one advanta^'e. ddio 
moon was wanirju!;, and the cover of darkness was much 
needtsl j'oi- such an emterprise. Evtuy day had niade^ Barnard 
more and mon* sensihhi of tlie, undeuTated strent^tli of tin' ^reuit 
(iity wiiieli lay Ixd'oic iiim. But In; still eliin^ to the ideal of a 
sudden rush, and l itheu' a i^raTul sueeess or a ciip])lin^ failure. 

“ 'riie‘ ]»]aer<‘ is so strong-," liej wrote' to ia>rd (banning 
on the^ loth of dune‘, “ ami my means s< Mnade*((uate, 
that assatill or re'gular approach weu*<‘ eejually eliiliemlt — 1 may 
say impossii)]e' ; and I liave notliing led’t l)ut to ])l.‘ie(i all on the 
hazard of a die' and attem|)t a em/p-de-mu/e?, whiedi I pui'])ose to 
do. If sue‘e'<‘sst’ul, all will hei well. But re'verse' wdll he' fatal, 
tor I ean have* no reserve^ ou wdiie^h to retire. But, assure'dly, 
you all gioatly undeu-e st imated the* dillieultie's of De^dili. Tiny 
iiave* tweiity-lour-poiinders on eve'iy gate and flank Bastion; 


AK'nit ('he’cii o’clock tliat, lie* rcc« ived vcrhal onk r.^ that tlic Earope'iurs 

<»n aloia; tlic were to move oil' witiioiit Ixaiig rt*licvcil tor 

i'[n'cial 'liHv; willi a V!i;^ar limt tliata niglit-josault was in couteaiij^latioii. 
On rt'JK’liing tlio Elairt^teetl’ pi<*<jaot we I'oiiml tic Nativr '.^ojards in Die act of 
rchef, and unaldc to lM*licvc lhal it was inlmdod to l< avc that ini(»ortant 
jUKsition, with its two ;j:nn.s, in llic charge of Natives oid}', ho gaIloi»ed down 
to the th noial’s t<*nt I'oi fmihor insf ruction>. Boiv ho iicaid that they wero 
on tin- jtoinl of as'^aiillin^, and th.it o\ory I']uro|K an infantry soldier was 
rc<jnin'd. Now the liriLmdior jiroh.il»lv know luoro of the actual strt'Ugth of 
Be*hli than any »>thcr xddn r in tho force: — ho ha<i commandod the hrii^adi' at 
Ua* time' of tho outbreak; and wlioii a.>kcd opinion as to the' chance of 
siUTesH, h(' rt'i'lieil, ‘ You may c« rtainlv take tho eity hy surprise*, hut 
whctluT yon are stnmg eimugh to ImM it is uiiotlnT mattt'r.’ d’his made* the 
Oone'ral i’alh r in his plans. Some of tlie* younic oflice*rs who vvi're to take* a 
heading part now e'aiue in and foiiml him wavoring. 'I’he Brigadier’s n'lnark 
htul so shakon his ])urpo>e that, in sjute of e*ntre'aty and rt*nionr. trance*, la* 
witlielre'w the e*ons<*nt which, if truth he* told, he* had novor vory lioartily given 
to the* pn'jce’t, aiui th«‘ nssmilt was abandtuiod. The Kith"', alrt'a<ly under tho 
walls, anei the* advancing I’olumns w<*rc nH*nll<sl into I’amp." Major Jioid 
e'Xpresse's his opini*>n that tlie Brigadier \vas “pcrfee'tlv justitit'd in having 
dt'cline'd to allow his f)ieN[ucts to i)c withdrawn without writton orders” (Keid 
himse'lf had n ccivtHl written ordt rs, which ho obeyed), and doeluros that the* 
intHerhance was a fortunate* event. Major Norman says that ’‘there* are* few 
wlm do not now (eel that the aevident whie'h liindorod tin-' attompt was one 
of those happy inttjr|K)sitieus in our l>eluilf of which we Inid such numbers to 
bo thankful tor.'* 
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and their practice Is excellent — beats ours /iee to one. We have 
got six heavy guns in ])osition, but do not silence theirs, and I 
really see nothing for it but a doteriuined rush ; and this, 
plcjise (iod, you will hoar of as succt^ssful.” 

About this time, Barnard had under consideration the revised 
scheme of Wilberforce (In^atlied for an attack on Dibli, ‘'by 
ineans of simultaneous explosions of powder“])ags at tlie Kiibul 
and bailor (iates, and of a charge against tin*/ Kaslimir tJat(\ 
to b(^ fired at su(;h time as the attcaition ol‘the defenders of tiiat 
enclosure maybe (‘iigaged by the lirst-nnmt ioned o|)<u‘ations.’* 
Maiinsell ami llodson W(U*e to (‘onduet om^ exjdosion party, and 
(i-reathed and M'N(‘ill the other. On the sound of the bugle, 
the a]>pointed storming parties werii to advanc(i and stream 
through the o]><*nings thus etfectiMl. Every ]»reeautiou was 
taken in tin) event of failure at any ]>oint, and pit'-eise instruc- 
tions laid down as to the course to be ])ursued l>y each column 
of attack on the occurrmice of any possible contingency, and 
nothing was wanted to show, not only by written description, 
but also by j)lans and charts, what each d(d/ail of tlm force was 
to do after entrance had been clft^cted. 

This jiroject, sigiUMl by Wilberforce (Ireatbcd, was dated 
Juno 14. (hi tlie following day a (\.)uncil of War 
was held, and the scIkuik* was considered. It was ,, * / 

11 < 111 OdUflCllH Oj W )1I . 

summoned ]»y (r<*neral Jh‘ed, who on Anson sd<*,ath 
bad come down from l(a\valpindi to assuiiK* as simior uflicer in 
the Presidency the Provisional (,\)mmand in Chief ot‘ Army,”^ 
and it was held in his tent. Sir Henry Ifarnard, Brigadier 
Wilson, llervey (ireathc<l, and the eliief Engineer oHicerH, were 
present. The ohl adage that a t/ouncil of W'ar nevm’ tights was 
not falsified in this ease. Jt was set fortli very strongly that 
the ])roject of the Engineers involved tln^ employment of nearly 
the whole of the Dehli Field Force; tliat there would bo no 
reserve to fall back upon in the event of failure; ami that, in 
the event of success, the enemy, streaming out of Dehli, might 

* Ho had joiiiod the army alioat tlu^ tina* of its arrival at hut he 

was proiitrahjd by si(‘kia‘.>8, unable to mount a horse, and (pn to inoorniw Unt 
to take any active pari in tlio proHtvution of t)ie siege. Jt was not Ind’on? the 
lltli that ho was eiJii)>lod to Hit up and writo a lettor to Sir Jfijin l.awronce. 
Hut from that tim<- ins health h<‘gan to improvo, aial he did good H( rvi(;o‘ by 
kooping iho Chio*t‘ Conuni8.sionor inforinod of the wtato of atfairs at Dehli. 
The httora which the (ieneral thou wrote wore full of intoroating and 
iiut>ortaut details, and are <listUiguiBhod by much clear g(X)d s<;uac. 
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attack our camp, onr and otlicrwlHO inflict ^riovons 

injury upon iiis. Idio military autljoriti(‘s were all in favour of 
delay, until siieli time as a reintdreiMnent of at least a tlmiiHand 
men mi<j:;lit arri\f. Tlie Civilian who a])}a'ared in (\)uncil as 
the n‘pr(.‘S(‘ntati ve of tin* (iovei’iiment of the North-Western 
I’j'ovinoes was opjKfsed to thisdelay. A’erytdrcihly 
tJreathed uri;(‘d that “the delay (»f a 
fortni;j;ht would disappoint expectations, ]>rotract 
the disor<h‘rs with wliieli thr country is afllicted, inereasi^ tlic 
disalfoction known to (exist amon^ tin* Muliammadan ]»opulation 
in tin* Ilomhay Fresidcncy, and (;ause distrust on tlu' ])art oi‘ 
our Nativ(‘ allies;'’ hut he addl'd that lie could not take n})on 
himself to say that the (h'lay would lead tlic Native States 
actually to throw off tlu'ir alleti;ian(‘(‘ to tlie Eritisli (lovern- 
ment, or (‘iidan^'('r tlu' safety (d’ K,inh]»ur and ( )udh, and of tlii' 
ciuintry to the ('astward. Ih' assumed that Eiatisli relations 
with the. Nativi* States were tot> clos(' to he so (*asily dissohuMl, 
and that the eoncent rat ion of English troojis at Kanh]uir waiuld 
insure tlu* safety of the districts to wdiieli allusion had Ix'cn 
made. Wilh('rforee (Ireathed, ev('r ready for an immediate 
attack on tin' hloo(l-staim*d city, jd(‘ad('d that it would he easy 
to re\'ise the scheme, so as to leave a lai’^er reserve in camp. 
And, tinally, it was aerced tiMlefei- the decision to thi' lollowing 
day. 

On the l«>th of , June, th('refon‘, the (\mneil a;i;ain ass(unhl(Ml. 

d’lu' militai*y leadiU's had th(»ui;-ht ovt'i' the i!;i‘ave 
Jimr i(]. (juestions hefori' them, d’he I’eelini:' at the first 
il consultation had been that, on ]M>litic;il ;^Tounds, 
it would h(‘ di'sirahle to attjic'k tlu' (uty immediately 
on the arrival (d’the first reinloreenu'nts. Ihit even this much 
of forwardm'ss w'aned on the ev(*nint;- of tlu' loth, and the 
Oommandant of Artilh'iy, who had hei'n moved hy flervey 
(Jreatlu'irs ari^umcnts at the first Oouiuul, had fallen hack u])()n 
his military exj)eri(uic(‘, and had recorded a Memorandum, which 
had in no small measure influenced Harnard.'^ For the (icneral 


Barnard rer<)r(]( d a n<»te on tin* lath, in which la* said thfit circumstances 
wm* altcrt'd hy tlic tact tliat tiic (’iiu-t ( hthvr of Artillery had rej)rt‘.s(‘nt('d 
that th(' iin'ans at huM concnnnd wi'rt' inadt ijuatt' t«» silencing the enemy’s euns 
(»n the walls, so neci s^ary In-toie any apjuoach could he ma le.” and that the 
•* Fhii'f Envim t'r ri })n s* nted tliat, as lie had not tlic iiuans of undertakinij^ 
any iiecesiiury siep' ojx'rations, the <»idy practicabU' imKle of at tick resti'd (*n 
a coup-dt'-maiuj to ellVct which, and to (.iccujy so large uu area as the city of 
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\v{i8 a man too little 8elf-rc4iant for his position — too prone to 
bo swayed liither and thither by the ol* other men’s 

recorded or spoken opinions. When, ihend’ons on tlie Ihth of 
dune, the Council of War a<;uin met, and all tln^ military 
meinlxu’s of (’ouncil, oxce])t Wilberforco (Jreatlu'd, were o])j)osed 
to immediate operations, his resolution yiidihal to the array of 
authority before him, and a^ain h(5 be^an to intrench himself 
behind military ])rinciples and pr(‘C(Mlents. 

At that (V>uncil, on tlie Ibtli of dune, Archdale Wilson put 
in, as tlie expn‘Ssion of his matunal jud^'ment on 
t he subjiict, tlie ])aper whiidi he had writttm on l{ri^IllM!r wiLon. 
the day beforii, and Avdiieh was now r(Nid jdoiid : 

“ d’akin^ into (Consideration the lar^e extent of tlu^ town to be 
atta(.*k(3d,” it said, “a full mile in lu‘(‘adth, nearly two miles in 
leni^'th fi'om the Kashmir to the Dehli (bate, J must own that I 
ilread smteess, on (uiteiin^ tlu^ town, almost as much as failuna 
( )ur small force, two thousand bayonets, will be lost in such an 
extent ol’ town ; and tine insiir^’cnts hava* shown, by tlncir con- 
stant and d(.‘termine«l attacks uj)on our ])osition, how well they 
can and will ii;j;ht from behind (cover, such as they will have in 
slreet-tightiiii;- in the city, when evauy man will almost be on a 
par with our .Euro 2 )eans. With the largtc number of heavy 
ordnance they have mounb'd on tin? walls (from thirty to forty 
jueces), we must also expect heavy loss during; th(3 Jissault of 
the ^'ateways, as their erajie-slu^t will (command the <^*iound 
from seven hundred or ei^ht hundred yai’ds round the walls. 1 
^ave my vot(; for the assault, on tln^ arrival ol‘ our first rein- 
forcements, solely on the ])olitical grounds set I’orth by Mr. 
(ireatlied, feel in;^-, at the same time^, that, as a military nuiasure, 
it was a most desperate and unsafe one. It has, however, sin(ce 
struck me that, even in a ])olitical p<jint of view, it would be 
wiser to Imld our own position and wait for the reinforcements 


Dehli, rcquiicd the onij)leyiii(!at of so much of tlio furce* iiiuhjr my ccommiind 
as to prevent my Icaviiij^^ a Hulliciciit iium}>er to ^^uanl my cam]), and eiiahh* 
liu* to tiUHtaiii the position in the c;i8(i of any reverHo* atttmding the attempt.” 
But h(c added that j>olitical conaideratiou.'i of luouu'ut liad ho ntrongly 

urj^a'd ujxm him, that, althouj^h reinforcceiuents were Hhortly exiHMtUcd, and, in 
a military point of vievv, thorc could }>e no (loui)t that it would bo exj>edient 
to wait for them, ho miiht “aiihuiit to tlione intrihsted with the political 
iutorests to determine whether to wait is less ha/ardous than to incur tlie 
rink of failure.” lie hidUed, indeed, between two opinions; but, he added, 
“ X am ready to organise the attack to-night, if deemed desirable.” 

VOL. U. 2d 
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from Lalior, when we could insure succesB in our attack. So 
long an we liold thin j»o.sitiou we keep the whole of the iiisur- 
geiitH in and round On taking the city, they will 

naturally Iona into large kodieH, and go through the countrv', 
plundering in evtjry direetion. These bodies should he iniiiK^- 
d lately follow(^d hy inovahle brigades, and cut up whenever 
coitK’ u]) with. It would be iinpossible, with tlu^ small fon^e we 
now h.'ivc, to h‘ave a sullieient force for the j)rote(;tion of Dehli, 
and at the saiiuj time to send out such brigades jis will be 
re(julred. It apjiears to me a (juesti(ui of lime (uily. Tlie 
country all lound, it is true, is in the hands of the insurgents 
ami other plunderers, and must remain so until W(^ can ch'ar 
the (Mmiitry by our brigmles. Mr. ( ’reaihed also conteiii])latcs 
tlu‘ probability of the Mative chiefs, who are now favcmrabit* to 
us, becoming luk(‘warm in our caus(‘ ; but wliat have they yet 
done for us V The (iwuliur and IUiarat])ur forc(‘s have long ago 
hdl us to our resourci's ; and, from what J hear, little is to i>e 
icxpecttHl IVom the dai[)ur (’ontingiuit, until tlu'y are (piit(‘ 
sat.isfu'd of our com])let(‘ suc(!ess over thi' insurgents.” 

tleiieral liecd tlieii declared his o])iniou at sonu* length.^ lie 
said that “our su(;cess on the Sth liad ))laced us 
favourabl<j position, and one whicli we could 
Jiold for any time. It, tlierefore, became, .a (jU(‘stion 
wlnuher it would not Ihj biittei’ to await the arrival (d' the strong 
reinforctmients that were on their way to join us — thc^ ns'ir 
guard ot which must have rea(*hed Lfuliami, so that by ordinary 
inarches they ought all bo assembled Inu'e in tifteen (lays — tlian 
to risk an attac:k t»n tli<‘ place at once, which would recjuiie 
every available bayonet of our force to etfect, leaving no ri'serve, 
except (’avalry and heavy guns in ])osition, thus risking the 
safety of our caiu]), stores, and magazines, whicli would be 
exposed to tile incursion of many bodies of mutineers vvhich wc 
knew were encamped outside the walls of Dehli, and would 
tak(‘ tln‘ (»pportunity of looting our camp, while our troojis were 
attu(*king the city. There can be no <iUeHtion,” lie continued, 
“of th<‘ ])ro})riidy of waiting, in a military point of view. Jn 
that all agree. AVe iiave, then, to look ujion it in a political 
aspi^ct, and to inquire whether, in that sense, so great a risk is 

♦ Tht' Hut>>t:iTK‘(' of what tollowsi in tie* text was htated omllv la'fore tfe 
OaiiK’il (»( th^‘ 15th. General afte rwards < luhndied it in a letter to Sir 

John Lawrence, and it was read out at the meeting on the following day. 
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to be run as an iimnediate assault would entail. There can bo 
no doubt that ex])edition in terminating tliis state of ailairs — 
whicii it is to bt? ho])od that the capture of Dehli would aec^oiri- 
jdisb — is a ;j;reat eonsideration ; but tbo possibility of failure, 
eitber total or partial, in that o])eration should be averted, ddiis 
can only be done by having in hand sueb a forct^ as will insure 
su(;cess. That force, it is believed, will bo assembled here in 
the course of fifteen days, in tiie Jiiean time, by holdin;j; this 
]>osition, we kec}) the chief body of tb® mutineers concentrated 
in and about Debli. They know they cannot dislodge us, and 
that strong' rc'inforcements are on their way to join us, while 
they are ])reventAMl from dis])(‘rsin^ and niaramlin^ the country, 
which woiihl be the etfeed of a successful attack upcm Dehli at 
any time. Now we have not the nutans of simdinfi; our detach- 
ments to pursue them ; tlien we should have am])le nujans, and 
movable columns would be organised without (hday to drive 
out the mutiiie(^rs, and re-establish order in the m'i^hbtmrin^ 
])lac(‘S which liav(^ sutftired. It is not a])parent, therefore, that 
the delay contemplated can have an eire(;t, [xditieally, snlli<tie]itly 
injurious to warrant the certainty of j^n^at loss and risk of 
possible failure, than which nothin (muld be ijion^ disastrous 
in its conse(juences. ^V’e hav(^ suffered no diminution of ])r<‘stig‘o 
since we advanced on Delhi; all our obj(‘(!ts have; b(ien ac(X)in- 
plished, in spite of ^reat obstacles, by the wcdl-known redoubt- 
able lu'avery of our troops, the mutineers driven frojii their 
strong ])ositions, and their ^uns taken. Tlnui’ sorties in force 
have since Ixam rej)ulHed with <j;reat loss to them, and in no one 
instance have tln^y sue.ceede.<l in ^ainin^ any, even tin' smallest, 
advantage. Their only efli'ctive defence lies in their walls, 
which, inst(*a<l of being weak and unabh; to support the W(;ight 
and resist tlie concussion of guns, are strong (recently re})aired 
and strengthened by us ), ca]>a)de of susbiining a numerous and 
heavy artillery, with whiidi all their ))astionH are jmmnted. As 
neither our time nor material would admit of a regular siege, 
an assault or storm (;an only ])e resorted to; but the success of 
this must he iufiured. A contrary event would endanger the 
Empire. Another reason has been alh,'g(Ml for an irnnnjdiate 
attack — the ap]»roaching rains; but th(^y are sehlom h(;avy till 
the ensuing month, and the sickness does not ensue till the 
month after. Every ])recaution must, of course, be taken in 
cutting drains in camp previously, to carry off the water; for 
tlie wounded (there are, 1 am happy to say, few siek ), there 

2 n 2 
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an* ^(>0(1 j)U(;ka Native* lios]>itals, in the LiiieB which 

we ocenpy, ise that no inconvenience ic'cmI he expected an far as 
tiiey are concerned, nor do I anti(d])at(^ any for the Force. There 
lias Ikhjii no M’hhota Jkirsat’ yet, whicli e;enerally j>rece(les 
the re;i;nlar rains, and is suc(;e(*d(‘d hy sonn‘ line weather iadoix* 
these re^’iilarly set in. 'flic n<‘(H‘ssity of liavin^ as lare-e a foisre 
as can lx; ni.ade availahl(^ is also appan'iit in tlie size of I)(dili, 
tin* cireiinilereiKX) of wliich is six oi* seven miles. Having 
aeeoniplished a lodgment, a stroni;' force would Ix) re({uired to 
<']ear tlie ramparts and occu})V the town, in wliiclt tliey may 
<‘xpect to lH^ opposed at (‘vmy hous(* and wall ])ehind which an 
insur<i;(mt, e,an fiml room, und(‘r whieli it is known they can 
defend themselves witli viir;oiir. All thine;s coiisid(;red,” c(jn- 
cluded the (Jern'ral, “it is my opinion that the military reasons 
for awaitine* the, arrival of a siillicient force to insure succ;ess 
far outweie;h any ])olitical ineon V(‘nience that mi^ht arise*, and 
^vhieh would all lx; remedied hy certain smaiess in tlui (‘iid.” 
ddui result i)f these decide<l ex])ressions of opinion on the ]>art 
of the ]U’incipal military ollie(‘rs at Dehli was that 
a‘:;ain the proie(‘t of Ji rnup-(h> ■main was ahandoned. 
In the fa(U‘ of such opinions, Jlarnard did not con- 
sidt‘r that la* w*uild lx* justilied in incurrin;^ the Si*rious risks so 
cuijdiatically dw(‘ltupon hy Wilson and Iie(‘d. d'he ex])ression 
of his j)erHonal vii'ws is on n*cord. Whitin;^ on 
, ' ‘ the ISth to Sir John Lawn'iice, lu; sai<l : “ I con- 

fess that, ur<»;ed on hy the political adviser acting with me, 
I had C(»nsented to a nntj>-({v-main which would have entailed 
all tlu; above, considerations; accidt'iit alone prevented it; it 
may he the intcr})osition of ITovideiici*. Fnun what J can hear, 
all'} IVom the opinion of others whom it became my duty to 
consult, 1 am convince»l that sin‘cess would have been as fatal 
as failun^ A fonv* of two thou.sand bayonets, sjiread ov(*r a 
city of tin* magnitude of Dehli, would have been lost as a 
military bcxly, and, with the treaclicry that surrounds us, what 
Avould have lurcome of my materiel / l»e sure that 1 have been 
guided by military rule, ami that it re(piired moral courage to 
face the cry that will bt; raised against our inactivity before 
Dehli; I can but act for the best, and wait any favourable 
opportunity for striking the blow. The great point raised l)y 
]\Ir. (ireuthod was the security of the Dinih, and the desirable- 
ness of sending troops to Aligarli from Dehli ; but were I in the 
city now 1 could not do this. The Castle and Seiimgaxh yet 
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I'Oinaiii before me, aud to bold tlu' city and attack tlieso witli a 
force under two tlionsand would ])revent my detacbing any 
tliere. Tlic fact is, Debli, bristlinj^ with lances, and ^arrisoii“d 
by men wlio, liowever contempt ibl(‘ in tbe op(‘n, liave sapic! ; y 
IkOiIiuI stone walls and some knowb'd^c' of tbe use of liea\ y 
ordnance — for bitberto they b(‘at us in the j)re(5ision of ilu'ir 
tire — is not to Ihj taken by tbe for(N‘ from Am})alali, with two 
troops of six-j)oumb‘rs ; and its ])n!sent strength bas been 
yreatly under-estiinab'd. We bav(i foU”;ht oin^ action at Badli- 
ki-Sarai, wbere, so lone^ as tb(‘ir i^nns remained to tbem, tbey 
a])])earcd formidab](‘. \Ve liavo iH'.en snbjec't to fre(juent attacks 
ever since, eacli madi' witli soim^ spirit, Imt r(‘pnlsed witli lieavy 
loss, and liavin^j; now tlu^ position taken up Irom wliicb wt^ 
must (jventually re(luc(‘ Hk* })lac(‘. It strikn^s im* tbe Ik'sI policy 
is to view it in its In^st li<j;bt; it is a dillicnlt task, and not to 
b(^ accom})lisbe(l without a snlliciiuit forces Once^ in the town, 
tlui game is ovei* if W(‘ can hold it, and immediately a force will 
be available for any pur]M)S(^ Mr. (Ndvin Tx^cjuiie^s. Dehay is 
vexatious, and losing men daily in these attacks is heart-break- 
ing. 1 am well, butmu(;h harassed. 1 do assure you, tlio more* 
1 think of it, the more 1 7-ejoi(.‘e in tbe bap-ba/ard ex))eriimmt 
tailing. It is some comfort toscMc that you agree ; J bo])e others 
will now see J bad more to do than to walk into Dcdili.”**" 

But Wilberforce (Ireathed still did not despair of turning the 
hearts of the military chiefs towards his scdiemes of encrgidic; 
action. Before a w<‘ck had passed, he had suhmittc.d to Barnard 
another nn'inorandiim, urging that sinci^ the date of the- last 
(^)uncil the mutineers had Ikhui reinforccMl by the Nasirabad 
Brigade of two regiments and six guns, and tbe Jalandhar force 


* To this letter Bariiiinl uddod a post.script, anyii)^ : “ We t hern a j^roat 
l>eatiiig yesterday, with hcanj l(m. 'J’hey had attcniptcd U)tak(‘ U]) a poHitiori, 
seize [ ] and KiHiiaii^Miij, and Trevelyan-gaiij and Paharipur; with 

two small columns under ]\lajor Tomhs, B.A., and Major Reid, Hirmiir 
Battalion, we not only diwlodgcd th<*in, hut drove thetn out of thf.‘ nerai above, 
and, in fact, drove all before, uh on this wide* of the Force. Jt lias hud a very 
chilling efiect, we hear, and their spirits are much disturbed. But their tire 
from the north is as true as ever; so hot is it, that, until wo approach ours 
nearer, wo shall do no g(K»d ; and such is the state of tin* service, that witli 
all the l)otlier of getting tlie siege-train, niy eonimaiiding Artillery Oflieer can 
only man six gnne, and iny Er»gineer lias not a Hand-i)ag. It is really too 
distressing. 1 never conttnnplated making regular Hjjproaches, hut 1 did 
expect my guns to silence tho.se brought against me. But to do this they 
must l^e got nearer. Delay concentrates lire insurgents.” 
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of throe re^iinoTitH with one giiii ; that information had hc(‘n 
recoiv^ed of tin* near a])|>roa(*h to join th(‘ iiiHur^onts of th(‘ 
revoltful Ihin'li foroo, six ropments of Infantry with eight guns, 
and a roginiont of (’avalry; and that, moroovfo*, there were 
tidings of the (fwaliar ('ontingent, of s(‘ven regiments of In- 
fantry, three of (hvalry, and thre'(‘ })atteries of Artillery, witli 
a si<‘g(‘-traiii and magazine, having di^elared for file King of 
l)(‘hli; ami tliat in all human })ro]»ahility Agra would he 
hesioge.l liy the hitt- r force — ]au'ha})s, indeed, already was in 
imiiiiiKMit |K‘i-ll. In such (arcumstane.es it had heeom(‘ a mattei* 
of inlinite im]M»iiaiuH‘ tliat a ]K»rtion of th(‘ I)(‘hli Idrei' shouhl 
1)0 detaehrd to th(‘ r(di(‘f of the fornna* city. “ lint this is 
possihh*,” h(* added, “only after Dehli is in our jiossession, and 
tin* mulim'<‘rs' lonu^ disjxM'sed. 1 r(‘K]H‘(*tfully suhmit, ther^*- 
fore, that a political neerssity for ])ressing tin* attack of I)(‘hli 
at almost any risk has aris(*n, and u])on tliis ground I venturer 
to suhmit a projei't of inmoHliati' attack conenrr<*d in hy the 
otTu'crs who \\a‘n‘ commissiomal t(> pre}>ar(‘ tln^ first, jiroject.” 
Ihit Itai'nard was not to lx* imlu(u‘d to swa'rvi* from tin* r(‘so- 
lution lormed hy tlie (Council ot War. So, again, the younger 
and more eager sjarits of th(‘ Jlritish cam]) w'cre disa]»])ointed ; 
and our troops fell hack upon their old daily husiness of r(‘- 
pulsing flu* (‘many’s sorties. 

Tlnu’c was, indeed, whilst this gn^af (Resign of the c<ntj) dc- 
■mahi w^as umUu- consideration at I h‘ad-(hiart(‘rs, 
'l.'iu].’" w'ork in camp, and no lack of exeih'- 

iiKMit. Ther(‘ wma* real alarms and false alarms, 
and ofticers and nam on the Ridg(‘ wa‘r(‘ eomjadlcd to ho (.‘on- 
shintly on the ah'rt. tiri‘atly outmat(died as w’e W(‘i’(‘ in Ar- 
tillery, w'(.‘ could make little or no im[)rcssion U])on the h;ittories 
of thi' t tu'my or lh(‘ walls of Ik'hli, and W(‘re, in truth, ex(*ept 
wlu'U our Ih»rse Aiiillery guns wane brought into close (piar- 
t(‘rs, only wasting otir jimmunition. The JSipahis, wdio km‘W 
our hahits hut too wadi, wert‘ wa)nt to come out against ns in 
th(‘ midst of th(‘ fiercest mid-day lu^ats. In the climat(‘ they 
had an ally, to which they felt that they could trust ; and many 
of our h(‘st and hravest were struck dowui, or w’ont alxmt shiver- 
ing with ague or confused l)y (juiiiine. The days werc^ very hot 
and the nights were nnwontedly cold; and tlose severe alter- 
natiems are very trying in the extreme to the Euro]>eaii con- 
stitution. But nothing could abate the elastic cheerfulness and 
hopeful spirit of our people. iSome of our younger officers then 
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ripened into heroism of the higliest order, and all displayed a 
constant courage in action, and an enduring fortitude in sutler- 
ing, unsurpassed in tln^ military annals of any country or any 
time. Day by day sad tidings came in of new niutini(5H and 
new rnassaeres, and ever and anon fresh reinfor(‘ements of ndad 
regiments marched into Dehli to the sound of band-instrunKaits 
]daying our well-known English tunes. ]>ut tln^ dominant 
feeling ever was, as th(\so regiments arriv(‘d, tlnit it was better 
for our (H)untrymen and our country that they should be in the 
doomed city of the Mugliul than they should be s(‘attered about 
tlie provinces, assailing weak garrisons or (hdenc(d(*ss canton- 
nnuits, tor, ]dease- ( iod, the Dehli Fiidd Force could not only 
hold its own, but, on some not very remote day, make sh(U*t 
work of th(‘ iK'hli ndxOs. How that was bf'st to b(^ dom* tlnU’C 
w(‘r(^ eag(‘r discussions in (‘am]>, h'ading to small n^sults and no 
convictions. It must be admit Pul that therc^ w(u*(^ many who 
shook their Insnls at tln^ ]uoj(‘ct of the of whieii 

(Ireathed and Hudson had betui the (‘ag(T authors and th(‘ 
sistent exponents. It was said that, although t]j<i Fo]*e(‘ miglit 
have made its w^ay into Dehli, only a, small ]>fn’t of it would 
have ever made its way out. And yet as W(‘(d<s pass(‘d and no 
<*hange (;ame ov(‘r th<‘ ])osition of the Army before Dtdili, nnu 
began to chafe undcu' tin* !*(*straintH which had h(dd tln'in back 
'Jdiey lelt that, in all ]»arts of India, Fnglishmc'U wen* asking, 
(•acli other why Dehli was not taken ; and it was ])ainful to 
those gallant souls to think that t fad r count ryrmm had expecUal 
of tliem that which t]n‘y ha<l not done. 

Ev(*r active^ aniong tln^ activ(*. was Sir Ib'nry Darnard. T’hcre 
was not an oflic(*T in cam]>, in the flower of his youth, who, all 
through this fiery nnmth of dum^, woi IvomI day and night with 
such C(‘as(d(‘ss eiu'rgy as tln^ (N)mmander of the Dehli Fi(‘Id 
Force. ij. *. was not inurod to tin* climate by long ac(|uaintanee 
with it. He had arrived in Imlia at that \ cry ]>oriod of lilr at 
whicli the constitution can least rectoncile itself to Hindi (‘xtromo 
changes. But nothing <;ould now imlma^ him to sparii himsidf. 
All day long he was abroad in the gn‘at glare of tin* summer 
sun, witli the hot wind in his face ; and it was often (dmm ved 
of him that he never slept. ]\ren liave ere now latim carried 
safely through the most trying eonjunctures hy the possession 
of a power enjoyed liy many of the world’s greatest men — a 
power of slee})ing and waking at will. But slec'p had forsaken 
Barnard, and therefore the climate and the work were grievously 
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asHailii)^ liiiii. N(»t oiily was tlioro strong* -vvitliiii Inn), amidst 
all })or])l('.xitieH, an ofigor, doiuinant (F'sire to do liis duty to tin* 
(‘ountry, Idr tint sako of which he would at any moment hav(^ 
gone gladly to his <h*ath, hut a hinder eoneern for the welfare of 
all who w(‘i*e under his eoiumand, wliieli ke])t him unceasingly 
in a slat(‘ of nnrest, ])assing from ]>ost to post ])y day and ])y 
night, now visiting a ]>at1ery or directing a charge, and now 
gliding into an oflie(n*’s hut, and s(a‘ing that he was suOiciently 
<^ovei(ul to r«‘sist tin* cold night air, as he lav asle(‘p on his l>ed. 
He inipresst'il all inoi with the h(“li<d' that he Avas a good and 
gallant sohlii r, ami the kimlliest-ln'arted, triu^st gimtleman wlio 
eva r took a eonirad(‘ hy the hand 

Ihit although he hor(‘ hims(dt“ thus bravely hefoi’CMuen, tlic 
inward care was wearing out his lite. Never sinei' War legan, 
was (hunual in eominand of an Army siirrouiuh'd hy so maTiy 
d iseourageiiKMit s ami dist r(‘ss<‘s. For in truth th(*re was no 
possiliility (d' disguising th(‘ fact that inst«'ad of l>C‘si('ging 
Dehli, h<‘ was hiinseU' th(‘ besieged. 4'he inad(*(juaey of his 
means of regula)* attack be<-anie (Wtuy day nuue a]>|'a]*ent. lb' 
liad ]danted strong jtie<|Uets with guns at sonu* of the ])rinci]>al 
out p<»sts of wliieli I lia \ e spc>ken ; and th(‘ emuuy W(‘nM*()ntinually 
streaming out to at tack t hem. At Hindu Ihio’s liouse, at tlu' 
Flagstatf 'J’ow er, ami at the Observatory, (hdcachimuits of In- 
I’antry, sup])orted hy heavy guns, w’ere jdanted fi'om tln^ (‘om- 
nuuieenient of our operations. 4die Metcalfe House 
* would also have b(‘en garrisoiu'd from the be- 
ginning, but for its distance from our supports 
and the ]>aucity of tro(>})s at our dis})osal. 41ie occupation of 
these buildings hy the enemy was among the tirst etfects of 
their offensiv(? activity. It is ladieved that tlujre wais a peculiar 
leeling of animosity against the Faringhis in connexion with 
tliis edili(‘e. It was said to have been enacted on land formerly" 
the sit(* of a (iujar village; and that the (iujars had llowm 
upon it, eager for its deimdition and res(.»lute to recover their 
amuent holdings, on th(‘ jir>t outbreak <.»f the mutiny.^ And 
there is another story still more significant. The building was 
originally the tomb of one of the foster-])rother8 of the Fhujieror 
Akbar. It had been converted into a residence by an I]nglish 
civilian, who was muidercd, and the aet of profanation had 
been vainly appealed against to another civilian, who afterwards 


Cave-Browac’s “ Panjab and Debli in 1857.’ 
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sliarcd the same fate.* WTiatsoever effect those circiimstancos 
may have liad upon the conduct of tlie insurf2;cnts, it is (‘crtuin 
that they gutted the Luilding and did their best to d(\stroy it.f 
It was a wreck when Ave returned to ])(‘hli. A 
month had passed, and now th(5 enemy were in ' 
forc(i at th(‘ Metcjalfe 1Iouk(‘, when^ th<\y laid (‘staldished a for- 
midable batU'iy, Avliicli ])layed upon tlie left of (Hir ])ositiou on 
tli(5 Jiidgo. On th(5 morning of th(^ 12th, flu? Sipahi mutiiuKU's 
c^ame out to attack us ])oth in front ami r(‘ar. "Hie ground 
Ix'tween tlie Flagstaff Tower and the ]\letcalle biiihlings fa- 
voured, by its raAum'S and s]iru]>b(U’i(‘s, th(‘ unsfxai a])})roa-cli of 
the enemy, Avho stole U]> within a short distance^ of onr ])io(|uet 
at the fornuu* ])ost, and iKdbix^ the English oftieto' in cominand f 
could realis(' tlie jiosition of aifairs, had openi'd fire upon him 
Avithin a rangi* of some fifty yards. Our men rejiliiMl promptly 
Avith the Enfiehl liih*, but Knox Avas shot d(‘ad l)y a Sijuilii 


* Sir William St'cmaii ^ays : “ Thl^ magai fieri it tomli of fri'estitm) eoveriiig 
tlie naiiaiiiH of a fosic^r-lirotiier of Akbar was long oeeiipiinl an a dwi'lling- 
lioTiHif by llie lat(‘ Mr. Jllake, oi' tli<- Bengal Civil Serviei,-, who wan lately 
barbaioiisly murdered at Jaipur. To make room for bis diiiing-tabloH, he 
removed the inaible slal* wliiidi eoViTi^d the remains of the dead j’rom tlie 
cenlrf! of the building agaiii.^t the urg<‘iit remonsii aiiees ol' tln^ jieoph*, and 
threw it earelessly on one side against tin* wall, where it now lies. Tin* 
pe<*ple a]>])<‘ale(l in vain, it is said, to Mr. Eraser, the ( lovern(>r-(ienerarH 
n'jiresentative, an ho was soon afterwards assassitialed, and a, good many 
attribute tin? deiith (tf both to this <iutrage upon llie dead fbster-hnJlu:!' of' 
Akluir.” Jiladaiiuth Cdiaiidr, in hC “'I’ravels of a Himln,” (pioteM this jiassage, 
and adds, “ Kooms are let in the Mete.ilie llonse Ibr a rnpei- a day lor each 
person/' 

t “ Idiey stripped the n>of of all its massive and valuable timber, carried 
off all the doors and wimlows, everything wliieli they could themselves tiring 
into use or convi rt into money ; they denmlislnMl tla^ costly marble- statues 
and the unnumbered small articles of or/w, and tlu ii, with consistixit Cotli- 
like rutlilessness, tore uji and jiiled in the eentres of tlie rooms the volumes of 
that far-famed library, believed be without its e(pial in India, and then 
std lire to tlie buikiiiig.” — Care-lirtnone. 

X Captain Knox, of Her Majt‘Hty\s 7hth. Mr. (.'ave-Hrowne says tliat he 
“seemed to imagine tliat the Sijuihis were eorniiig to laydown their arms, 
and r( ‘fuses I to let llie men fire/ Mr. Kotton (Cliaplain’s Narrative) says 
that Captain Knox “only a moment before shot witli Ids own bund one of the 
enemy, when his eyes eaughl sight of a Sipuhi levelling a musket at him : 
‘See,’ said In* to one of his men, ‘that man pointing at me; takit liim down.* 
The words had hardly escaped his li]>s, when tin- fatal shot t/>ok effect on Ids 
person. He was on one knee wlien singlesl out as a mark by the mutineer ; 
and 1 am told, that as soon as he receives! the shot, lie rosi:; regularly to 
‘ attention,* and then fell and expired without word or groan.** 
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rnUHlfcteer, aud many of liis men fcdl wounded beside liim, 
whilst our artillerymen dr(>])j)ed at their guns. Meanwhile a 
party of mutineers had made tlunr way to the rear of the 
British camp, and w(jre imshing onward with desperate audacity 
into the v<iry heart of it before our ])eo])le were aroused. There 
was dangej-, in(le(‘d, on ])oth sides. Hut the English got to 
their arms in time to re])ulse the attack and to carry victory 
before tlitmi. 'Die (inmny turned and fled ; and after them 
w(mt swii’t r(‘trilnition. Kill(\s, FusilicTs, and other infantry 
detachments, aided by Dah’s gallant (iuiile (hirps, pushed 
aftiT tlami, and dealing (h;alh as tliey went, jmrsued the 
fugitives tlirougli the. l\I(‘tealf(^ grounds U]) to the walls of the 
<‘ity. Tlie lesson was not thrown away upon us. A strong 
j)i(!(jiiet was, liom that thm*, ])lante<l at the Metcalfe House, 
and eommuni(‘ations with this advanced post were kept oj)en 
with th(^ Magslatf Tower on th(‘ Ki<lge.'*' 

( )n the same day an attack was made on the right of our 
jiosition, on that famous ])ost of Jlimlu Kao’s 
i'iciluo.. nous(‘, when* Jh‘id with his regiment of Gurkhas, 
two (;omj)anies of the Kithjs, Ealy’s (Juides, two 
guns of ISeolt’s Hattery, and some heavy artillery, was destined 
to b(»ar tin* brunt ot‘ the atfray through weeks and months of 
in(‘(’ssant lighting. Fxjiosi'd to the tire of the enemy’s guns 
plantiMl on tlu^ Kashmir, jMori, and other bastions, this picipiet 
was seldom suffered to enjoy many hours of continuous rest.j 
On th(^ morning of tht^ 12th, umU*!* (rover of the guns, the muti- 
iKHU's ea,m(‘ out in two bodi(‘s towards our right flank, tin* one 
moving diri'ctly on the ]ue(pu‘t at Hindu IMo’s house, the 
otlurrs pushing into tlur gardens of the »Sabzimandi.J Jkdh 

* “'I’liUrt up, ns it were, tin- left lliuik of ear del'enees, and rend er- 

ing it idiuost illlp^)^sll)^' t'nr ti»e ein'iny to puss n)und on that sidt*.” — Nunitnii. 

t Mtijer iteid e(»iniii;uid'd all tin- posts on the riglil of tin; Uidge. H(‘ 
deflcrilK’H the disposition oi his troojis us I'ollows : ‘‘My own regiinent and one 
('(MMpany of liill(*s oeenpied tlie ll«)Use, and one eoiujniny ot Killes tlie Ohser- 
vatory, where a Imtttny tor three heavy guns was eonslriieti'd on the night ot 
tin* lull to reply to the Kashiiiir Jjastum. 'tlie centre hattery fur time 
eighti'eieponuders was cIom* to the House, and the guns were all laid lor the 
IMitri Inistion. d’lie (iuides 1 l(H*ated in and hehiud the outhouses.” Wlu'U- 
«*ver tlie alann was sounded, two more e»»mpauit s ot tlie Rilles were Bent up 
ill 8Upp<*rt. 

t “ Jdur first of these attaek.s was not serious, hut the latter threatened the 
l^louml piiapiet, and suptHuts of all ariuB luid to lie moved up. The Ist 
Fusiliers, under Major Jacob, then advunce<l and drove the mutini^ers out of 
till' ganleUB, killing a eousiderable number of them.” — Normm's Narraiive. 
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attacks were repulsed, and with heavy loss to the enemy. But 
it was not without a disaster on our own side ; for a detaclunent 
of Native lrrei 2 ;ular Cavalry, on whose loyalty wo had reli(*d, 
wont over to the enemy. And so sudden was tlio retrograde 
movement that the greater number of them escajK'd from the 
lire oi our guns, whieli were turned uj)on tliem as soon as tluur 
treachery was disc.losed.* Nor was tliis llie only dishearhuiing 
circumstance which, about this time, showed how little tlie 
Native soldiery gemTally believ(*d that the Ikhhal of the (\>m- 
pany was on the ascendant, even tliough we liad recovered our 
old position before Dehli, and had Ix^aten tlu^ (uiemy in three 
]utched battles. Tlie ollicers of the hOth Si]>ahi 
Kegiment had come into iKdili without their iiKUi. * 

Idris cor])s was under the command of a dis- 
tinguished soldier, ('olomd ddiomas Seaton, who had made a 
name lor liiinself, liftcen years iK'ibre, as one of tluj illustrious 
garrison of Jalalabtul. He ha<l belicnuMl, as other Si]>ahi ollicers 
had believed, in his men, but tiny had broken into ndadlion at 
liohtak, and had now gone to swell the tide of ladndlion within 
th {‘ walls of Dehli. No sooner had they arrived than they went 
out against us and were amongst the most vehement of our 
assailants. 

Again and again — day afhu- day — the emuny came out to 
attack our j)osts witli an uniformity of failure*, of 
which it would ho tedious to r(‘(ute the dedails. 

On the 13th aiid tiny again Hung them- 

selves upon our ])osition at Hindu Itao’s House, 
and, as ever, the (iurkhas and the (iuid(‘s distinguisliod them- 
selves by their unlliiicliing gallaiitry.f On the*, atternoon of 
the 17th, we began to act on the oifensivo. d’in; enemy were 


* Major says timt, '‘"J’liry wcnl 1o ilio front as if tinjy wen; ^<oin<; 
to charge, but no soinn i’ liaH tln'y eIori<‘<l tlian, to lay lan ror, I saw lh(UU mix 
up witli tlic (‘nemy and w.ilk olfwitii them. Immediately 1 huw this 1 orderi'd 
the guns to upon them, hut tin* wreh^luj^ were too far oil’, and 1 don’t 

think tliat more than half a dozi n were killed.” 

t It is waid that .some ngimeiit.s newly ariived from Oiidh look part in 
tlieso attacks. 3’he tJOth was <*onhj>iciiouH in (he aetion of tlie Idth. Major 
lleid wrih*H, that they “marched uj) tlie (iraiid 'J’nink Koad in eidnmiis of 
awtions right in front, and le<i the attaek liemled hy the. Sirdar Bahadur of 
the regiiYKuit, who made )iim.s(df very coiispieuou.s, calling mit hi th(! me*n to 
keep their distance, as ht* intended to wheel to ids left. They fought most 
desperately- Tne Sirdar Bahadur was killed hy his orderly, Liill Bingh. I 
took the riband of India from ids Ijreast and seiit it to ray wife.’’ 
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Htron^ly poHtod in tlio Rulnirhs of Kis}imip;aTjj and Trevelyan* 
j^anj, between onr and the eity, .and were erecting a 

batte.ry on rising ground, wliicli would have e.onipletely enfi- 
hubul the liidge. So two eoliunns were sent out to destroy their 
works. It was a dasliing enterprise, and liarnard seha^ted tlie 
riglit men for It. Om^ eolumn was iniruslt‘d to Ihud, tlu^ otlier 
to Ilfuiry 4\)rn]>s. former moved from Hindu IMo’s House, 

tlu^ latter from tli<‘. camp. Ihdh wen* eom])l(dely suceessful. 
Aftor a gallant n sistanee by tin* Sa]»]K‘rs and Miners of our old 
Army, who, after liriiig th(‘ir muskets, <li(*w their swords and 
Hung themsi'lves desperately upon us, the ]>attt'ry and maga- 
/itie were destroyed, and tin* village* in wliieh they were 
]»lanted was burnt. Largf* numbers of tin* (*nemy wen? kill(?d 
and wound(Ml, and th(*ir rout was eom]d(*bL Our own loss was 
trifling. T’omhs, always in tin* tliiek ol“ th(* atfray, had two 
hors(*s slud und(‘r him,^ and was himself slightly wounded, 
Oaptain Brown of tie; 1st Fusiliers, we*ll-nigJi n‘eeived his 
death-wound, ddiat evening Oe‘neral Barnard walk(.*d iiito the 
Artillery mess-tont, and with eharaet<‘ristie a]>preeiation of gal- 
lantry lavishrd his wrll-merit(*d j»raises upon d\unbs. 

ddiere was much, in all this, of tin* true type* of English 
soldiershij). But it was w(‘ary and disliearti*ning 
Artiiiory Work at. the* best. Jf we lost fewer men than the 

u!r nhluy. enemy, tliey had more to lose, more to spare, and 

their ga}>s could be more readily tille*d. Every 
victory cost us (h?arly. And we made no ])rogn*ss towards the 
great consummation of lh(m*a})ture of Delili. Every day it 
bec*a.mi? inon* ap]>arent that we Wi*re grievously outmatched in 
Artillery.* Their gums could t.ake our distance, but ours could 
not take theirs. Tiiey wen* of heavier imdal and longer reach 
than our own, and sometiim‘s workt*d with destructive pre- 
cision. On one occasion a round shot from a twenty-four 


“ Milking,” at tliis rarlv .stap-, writes Major N'oriaan, “live horses that 
from tin* eommcnceiiKiit of the eamjmigii up to that date had been shot 
under liim.” 

t At lirst our oflpiisivt* <»perati«uis were principally coidiued tt) Bhelliii^ the 
city. “We annoy tiniu excessively with our sladls, some of wliieh roach 
almost to the Palace. ’ Rut afterwards, pi'ihaps heeause it was tiiou^ht that 
vvt* thus atllicted the tuwnsjM^ople nilln r tiian tlie mutiii(*ers, this course was 
nhandom‘d. “I told you a little while ago that we w'ere tiring into the town, 
but la«t niglit there was an order given tt'i tire on the gateways only, not int(^ 
the town .*’* — Journal of an Artillery Ojjicf r. June IG. 
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])(>uiider was sent crasliino* into the portico of Hindu Rao’s 
J louse, and with such deadly eifect tliat it killed an 
p]iij 2 ;lish ofiliciu-^ and ei^lit men and wounded four ^ 
others, including; a second English suhalterii. VVe, could not 
silence thes(‘ <»;uns. A twtmiy-four ])oumh‘r Inid heen hikcm 
from the (iiiemy in hatthi, but w(^ had no ammunition in store 
for a gun of sucli calibre, and Avere fain to pi(!k u]> the siiot 
which had ])een fired from tlu^ city Avails. Whilst the ord- 
nance stones at our command wen^ dwindling doAvn to scarcity- 
point, so vast Avere the snpp}i(‘s in tlie (‘ity, that it litth^ mat- 
tered to our assailants how many rounds tlu'y tired every hour 
of the day. The gallantry of the Artillery subaltern, Wil- 
loughby, had done hut lifth^ to diminisli the r(‘sour(!cs of tlio 
cmemy. ddicrt' Avcn^ vast suppli(‘s of matc'rial Avealtli that could 
not be blown into the air. 

The lire Irom tin; Mori bastion, (‘specially, phiyc^d always 
annoyingly and somi'times di^structi vidy on tlu^ Jibdgi^ The 
8i[>ahi gunners sijmned to take a didight, Avhicli was a mixtiin^ 
of humour and saAaigery, in Avatching tlui imajlent.s oi‘ our 
camp, and siuiding in their sliots just at a (a-itical moment to 
disturb our ojx'rations, wlu'ther of a military or a social cha- 
racter. If oiM' detachimuit Ava^re marcJiing to the ladiel* of 
another — if a solitary otlie(;r Avau’c ]»roe(;eding to inspcict a bat- 
tery — if a lim‘/ ol* (.jook-boys wan-e toiling on with their c;auldrons 
on tlieir heads for tin; sustenanca^ of the ]*luro])eans on picujuet, 
a round sliot Avas sure to (.‘ome ]>ooming toAvards tluim, and 
perha})s Avith fatal precision of aim. In timci our people liecamo 
accustomed to this exercise, and (a’ther avoided tin? ex])Osuro 
altogether, or kept t}iems(‘lv(‘s on the alert so as to anticipate 
the arrival of the deadly missile, and secure sahity by throwing 
themselves u])on tlie gnmnd. The co(jkd)oys, Avhose journeys 
— as men must eat — could not b(^ arn^sted or jxmtjMUKid, ]j(;camo 
adopts in tliis work. Tlujy went adroitly down on their knees 
and de]>osited their Imrdens till the danger liad jaissed. d’ho 
water-carriers, too, were gnjatly ex])ose*d. And it is chara^;- 
teristic of the relations Avliich at that tilm^ existed between the 
two races, that although these servile class(3B did their duty 


♦ Lieutenant Wheatly of tlie 54th Native Infantry, who was doing duty 
witli the vSirmur Ihitialiun. Among the; (iurkhaH killed wjih Takii Rain, “one 
of the beet ahots in the regiment, who had killed twenty-two tigers in the 

Dun.’* 
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witli all fidelity — and it would have fared ill with uh indeed if 
they had failed uh in the hour of need — not only wa» there 
little kindlineHS and Hyin]).itliy extended towards them, hut hy 
some at h'ast of the Hii;;lishiiien in camp, these unarmed, harm- 
IcHH, iiiiHcrahle servitors W(‘re treated witli most unmerited 
Bev(;rity. TluuHi is something* ^r()tes{jue, l)ut not less terrible 
for its jj;roteS(jucmeHs, in tlie story that when tlie cook-boys thus 
deftly saved tliemselv(‘s from sv\ift death, and secured also 
their ju'eeioiis burdens, tJie Euro])ean soldiei's would sometimes 
say, “ It is wtdl foj* you, my hoys, that you liave not spilt our 
dinners.” * 

On the IHth, two Sij>ahi rejriments that liad mutinied at 
Nasirahad streamed into J)t)hli, l>rin^-in^ with 


six ij;uns.t 'This welcome reinforcement 
j-jtisrd tli(‘ hopes ( d‘ the, mutineers, aud they re^ 
solved, on tlie Jollou inc,' <lay'» h> ^’o out in force 
apiinst t]i(^ bitsie^ers. Idu'V liad so olten tailed to make an 
impri^ssioii on our tVont, tliat this linn- it was thei]’ ^anie to 
attack our ]H)sition in tin* rear. So, jiassine; tlie Sah/imandi, 
they mitered tlie gardens on our right, and, disappearing for a 
while, emerged l>y the sid(‘ t»f the Najafgarh flaiial, to the 
dism.ay of tin* camel-dri vers, whose animals weiH; ([uietly brows- 
ing on tli<‘ plain. I’lie day was then so fai’ s]>ent that the 
expectation ol' an attack, which had been entertained in the 
morning, had ]iassed away from our (‘amp, and we wiu'o but 
ilbpr(*])arcd to receive the enemy. Our artillery were the first 
in action against them. 8cotl, iMmuy, ami Tombs brought 
tlu'ir guns into ])lay with marv(‘llons ra]>idity ; l)ut for a 
wliile tliey were unsu[>ported, and the enemy’s lire, artillery 
and musketry, was heavy ami widl directed. The 
'*>• gnus of the mutineers wiuc the far-famed guns 
of t}i(‘ illustrions garrison of dalahilaid, known in history as 
Abbott s Hattciy guns with tiic mural crown iijum them in 


* I am writing of this nnw only with rch-rcnct' to the practice of the enemy 
in the city. I shall spc.'ik more fully lari’after of tin- tnatnieiit of tii<’ 
Nativ< s 111 ('amp. 

t Tliih rrinforcemt iit c<»iisist<‘(i of the ami Sipulii Ih gimenta, tic 
Lhal ('ompaiiy 7th lluttalion (iuhiiidaz; Artillt r\, witli N'**. G Hursc Hattery 
attach(‘d, ami some nu n of tht; l^t Honihay Eight C'avalry. 

X The Field Artillciy t uiployid on this occiusum cou^isted of throe guns 
( iieh of four ditlereiit butteries, uiuitT Turner, Money, Tombs, and Scott The 
buttle wuo fought by them. 
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honour of thoir great achievementB. The Infantry, too, of the 
Kasiriibad Brigade were ])r()ving their title to l)e regarded as 
tlie very flower of the rebel army. So fierce and well directed 
was the fire of a party of musketeers under oovt^r, that Tombs, 
seeing his men dropping at their guns, and unable to reacli the 
sheltered enemy, doubte<l for a litth^ 8])ace whetlier ho could 
maintain himself against them. But in tliis crisis up rode 
Daly with a detachment of his (iuid(\s* (Rivalry, and a word 
from the heroic artilleryman sent him forward with a few fol- 
lowers against tlu^ musketem's in the brusliwood. d’ln^ div(^rsion 
was successful : but the gallant header of th<^ (iiiides returm*d 
sovi‘rely wound(5d, and for a while his services wcto lost to the 
Force.* 

Meanwhile the (Cavalry had bccui gc'tting t-o horse, and Yuh^’s 
Lancers wtoa^ t<) be seen s])nrring into action. But the sliades 
of evening were now falling upon tln^ battle, and en^ 
it was ditlicult to distinguish friemds from (UKUiiies. Yule’s 
saddle was soon empty ;t and JIop(^ (Irant, who commanded, 
well-nigh fell into tlie hands of tlie (uauny, for his charg(U' 
was shot under him, and it was sore, trouble to n^scue him 
in the confusion and darkness of tlie moment. I’he engage- 
ment, Hcatt/ered and discursive as were its incidents, is not 
oiu^ easily to be d(}scribed. A (;onliiK(',d narrative of tliat 
evening’s fighting must be most dc8cri[)tive of IIkj (diaos of the 
light. Night fell u])on a drawn battle, of which no one could 
count the issues, and, as our officers met togtdher in their mess- 
tents, with not very checu’fu) couiit(;nanc<;s, tlu^y saw tlie camp- 
fiies of the enemy blazing up in tludr n^ar. \Vh* iiad siistaimM 
some s(were losses. TJiat fine field-oflicer of the Lanc(irH, Yule, 
Imd been killed: Daly, of tlie Dukh^s, had been incajiacitated 
for active work; Arthur Beidier, (^uartermasbu* Deneral of the 
Army, had been wounded ; and we had left many men upon 

* Tlie author of tluj “ History of the Si<'}^e of thuH (h.'HrrihcH this 

iuoi(l(‘iit ; “A portion of tin' (Juido (javulry cuiiio up. ‘Duly, if yon do not 
cliiir^rr,’ Hiiid 1'omhrf to their h inh r, ‘ my ^uriH an- tnk<“n/ Halv hpurred into 
the huahi'H — scarr‘(dy a <lo/(*n iits im-n foJlowod him. lie lu turned witJi a 
bulh't in ]ii.s shoulder; hut tlie momentary diversion saved th«i ^nna.” 

t The coriteinjiorary ammli.«^t.s of the do not relate in what manner 

Yuhi met hi.s death, hut lihi hors^* galloping riderJeRs into eanip Hf 4!tnH to have 
conveyt'd the first news of hhs fall, aiul hin l>(Hly lying all night on tlie, fiidd, it 
may he assiiirKMl that he wad killed in the confuHi{)U wliich urohe when the 
hri* f twilight had closed upon tlie bccne. It id didtinctly stated that our own 
Artillery tired upon the Lancers. 
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the field. Tlie eiieiuy had increased in nnnibers, and 'vvitli 
luuuhers tlieir darinji; had inc.rt'ascd. It would have gone ill 
with ns if the iiintiinaTS had succeeded in (establishing tlieni- 
selves in our n‘ar, and the strengtli of the rebel force within 
th(! walls had cnaldcd tlnaii to naiew their attacks on our 
front and on our Hanks. d’hey w{n’(^ Aveheoining fresh rein- 
forcenuents (*veiy <lay, wliilst our reinforcements, notwithstand- 
ing the ccas( less ( iK igies of tin* authorities above and below 
Delili, w<‘re necessarily (joining in Init slowly. lVrha]>s at no 
period of the siege wer(^ cireumstanc(‘s more disjiiriting to tln^ 
besiegei’s. 

ddn're was litth* sound sha*]) in our c^amp that night, but 
with the iirst dawn of the morning, and the iirst breath of the 
morning air, tlnuo came a stern resolution U])on our ])eo]>le not 
to c(ias(^ from the battle until they had driven the exulting 
enemy from our rear. Hut it was s(jarcely m^eded that we 
should bi’aeo ourselves up Ibr the encounter, ddie vehemeneo 
of the enemy was s(‘ldom of long duration. It (‘X])end(‘d itself 
in lienx’! spasms, often, jierhaps, the growtli of vast druggings 
of /an/7, g^'oerally ('xliausU'd in the (jourso of a few 

hours. On the morning of tin* 1 Hlh, tlu'refon^, our peojile saw 
but litth* of the d(‘sj)eraf(t (Uiergy of the ISth. Soon after our 
camp turned (*ut tluu’c was aiiotlu*!* sc(m(* of wild confusion. 
N(»hody seem(!<l to know what was the actual position of affairs, 
and many wiue (juite unable in their bewilderment to dis- 
tinguish Indween (uiemies and friends, d'he former had nearly 
all dt4)art(‘d, and the few wlio remained were drivcui out witli 
little troubh*. ()iu‘ last spasm of energy manifested itself in a 
farewell discharge of round-shot from a Sipahi gun ; but the 
worst that befell us was an ama/ing })ani(; among the camp- 
followers b(‘yond the canal, and a considerable/ expenditure (jf 
ammunition upon an imaginary foe. 

It always ha]i})ened that after one of these storms of excite- 
ment there was a st*ason of calm. To the irresistible 
June j) -i. voluptuousness of |H‘rfe(*t repose the Sipahis ev(U* 
surrenderesd themselves on the day after a great 
tight. ’Idle 20th and 21st were, therefore, days of rest to our Force. 
The latter was (Uir Sabbath, and early service was performed by 
Mr. Kotton in the mess-tent of the 2nd Fkisiliers, and afterwards 
in other parts of the camp. Tliere were many then amongst 
our pei^ple instant in prayer, for they felt that a great crisis 
was approacliing. They ma}^ have laughed to scorn the old 
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pro]»liocy that on tlic cenHniary of the Li;reat ])attlo of Plassey, 
wliic'h liad laid at onr tret, and liad laid, too, hroad and 

deep tlie foundations of (»ur vast Anp;lo-Indian l^hn]ure, our 
empire would hr hnally (‘xlin^iislird. Tlu‘ srl l-i'(‘liaiie(' ol’ the 
Ent;'lishmari niad«*- liiAht areount of such vaticunations ; hut no 
one doulded that ihr suprrstition was strong' in 
the minds of tlu^ l)(‘]di ^'arrison, and that tln^ ' 

-drd ot‘ JuiK' would hi* a <;rrat day, for pMxl or for (‘vil, in tlu‘ 
History of tln‘ W^ir. It was <*rrtMiin, imhaMl, that tlnm oiu' of 
thos<' convulsive (dfoids, with Avhi(‘h alrisadv <‘Ui' p(‘oj)l(^ wen^ so 
well acipiaintrd, would h(‘ niadr. on a laryer scale tlian (‘ver liad 
he(Ui made hrloi’ie ( )n such a, day, waaauMl hy th(‘ thought of 
t,h{‘ ])ro})li(‘cy whicli drsigning ]>rople had IVtady cir(mlat(Ml in 
tln^ Lines of all our rrhel regiments, if <‘ould not h(^ doubted 
that Hindu and Muhammadans would unite with eommon eon- 
tideiHH* and eommon (uimity against ns, Jind that an unwonted 
amount (.)f eontidenee and /aoe/ would hurl their regiments 
against, us with uiiexamphal fury and s('ll'-drvot ion, in lull 
iissuraiuic of the |•(‘-esiaidishment of Native rule from om^ end 
of India to tlir other. ()ur forces had he(m growing wt^alou* and 
weaker every <lay, wliilst the reln'l fona* liad grown stronger 
and stronger. It \\as not, therefore, a veiy eheeid'ul prospect 
which lay before tlie Ihiglish when they tliouglit of tin* issues 
of the morrow. 

Hay had scarcely broken on tln^ 2drd wliim our jasiphi learnt 
that their ('x])(‘eta lions wen; not unbuinded. ddie, 
enemy, in gi'cater foia-e than had ev<‘r menaced us inn-' 2 : 1 . 
before, streame<l out of tin' Lf.hor t;at(‘, and 
again moved by our right towards the lear of tlie 
Hi'itish camp. Hut tla^y encount.<;r(‘d an unexpe(;ted dinic.ulty, 
which dis(;oncei1e(l their ]>lans. (.)ii tin; ju'evious night our 
*Sap}iers had (hunolislK'd the bridg(;s ov(‘r tin; Najafgarli Drain, 
])y which the enemy had intended to cross tliidr guns ; and thus 
checked, they wt*re compelleal to contiiu; their attacks to tlu; 
right of our position. Tlio eifect of this was, tliat much of tlie 
day’s tighting was among the lioiises of the Sab/imandi, from 
which the cnemv ])ou]ed in a deadly tire on our troojis. Again 
and again tlie British Infantry, with noble courage and resolu- 
tion, bearing up against the heats of the fi<;rc(;st sun that had 
yet assailed them, drove the Sipahisfrom their cover, and fought 
against heavy odds all through that long summer day. Wo 

XOL. II. 2 K 
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Lad Head of all onr force in such a stni^ji^le, for never luul we 
Lcrii more outmalc]i(Hl in inunLrrs, and never had the enemy 
shown a sterner, more endnrinu- f*ouraL;‘e. Fresh troops had 
joined ns in the morning, hnt weary as they wen* aft(‘r a lon^ 
nioliTs march, they W( ‘re called into si-rvice, and nohly responded 
l.» tho oiiliy 'J'he action ol* the llMh liad heeii an Artillery 
action : this of the lilird was fonc'ht J>y the inlantry, and it was 
llie li-hliiiL;- t hat least, suits the taste and ti'injaa- of the En^dish 
^o^!ier. Ihit th(‘, (lOtli hifles went gallantly to tin*, attack, and 
the (hiikli.is and (i aides vied Avith them in sturdy, nnfiinchin^ 
euiU'aL’e to the last. At noonday the battle was rapine' fniionsly 
ill the Sah/imandi ; and such were tin* liairful odds against iis, 
that Ih id, cool and conhdeiit as In* was in the face* of ditrKmlty 
and daii-er, felt that, it' not reinforc(‘d, it would strain him to 
the nlinost to hold his own.t ^*’^1 fone-lit on; and 

after a while the I'ein foi’ci'ments w hieh he had s(‘nt for came np, 
and tlnii, thoii!j;h the contest, wais still an iimspial om*, the 
chances of war wei*(.^ no loni;ei* desperately a;^'ainsl ns, and oiir 
stiihhorn courage prevailed aeainsr tin* iiinltitiide of the (‘iK'iny, 
As tile siin went, down, the vic;oni' of the miemy declined also, 
and at sunset the mutineers had lost hcatd, and fonnd that llu* 
woi'k \\as hoptd(‘ss. Ik ton* niehtfall the Sah/imandi was our 
own, ami the (‘in'iny ha<l withdraAvn tlndr ;j;nns and r(‘tired to 
the city. It, had hecn a lone* weary da\ ol' liard tie'htiii^ heneath 
a destroyine- sun, and our troops were so s]>ent and oxhaUHt(‘,d 
that tlu'y could not (‘hare;c the nd>cl e-ini.s, oj- follow the retreat- 
ing; masses of the mutineers. It was om* of those victorii'S of 
which a hwv more rejietitions Avoiild have itirned our })o8ition 
into a L;raveyard, on which the (UKuiiy ini^ht have quietly 
encamped. 


^ 'I’iie^f i«-iiit’oicrujeats <*< tii^i.^ted of a eoinpaiiy of tlie Tatli Foot, four 
eninpaim.H of tin- L'jiil lieiiiral Fll^iliel>, fair Knroj>e.'Ui Horse Artillery guns 
jiMil part <*fa Natist' tr<H»]), witli some I'aiijahi Inlantry and Cavalry — iu all 
altoiU S,*»U lueii. 

t ‘•'file inutiiueiH, about twelve o’elock, iua<lo a most df‘sj>erate attack on 
the whe'e of my po.^ition. \o men oouhl iaivt' foinrlit lu tter. They charged 
Ihr Ivith's, t! ♦' tiiiitles, aial my own men again aial again, and at om^ time I 
tlionglit I must have lost the day. 'I'lit* eunimnade fmm tin* city, and the 
heavy guns which they had hrouglit out, rain’d fast and iurious, and coni- 
]>h'{el\ enliladt'il thi* wladc of mv ])o.vition, 'I'housands \M‘re brought against 
my na n* handful of na n : hnt I knrw the impoitam'e of my position, and was 
drh iiuined to ^\o my utmost Uj hold it till nanfurceiueiits arrived.” — IMd'f- 
Li tti rs (Old Ac/' s. 
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After this there was another lull, and there was again time 
lor our chief people to take account of the circum- 
stances of their position and to look tlio future 
•in tlie face. 'rh(‘ result of the tighting on the 
Ckuitcnary of Idassey was somewhat to ahate tlie 
coiihdenc(^ of the enemy, ddiere W(T(‘ no signs of tlu^ descent 
of tliat great Star of Fortune wliich liad i*iscn above us foi* 
a Inimlred years. Tattle now was to he gjiini'd by them from 
spiritual manifestations and encouragements, 'fluiy had only 
to look to their malorial r(‘source.s; hut these w(‘re steadily 
increasing, as tlie stream of mutiny continued to swell and 
r(»ll down ill full curnuit ti^wards the gnat ocean of the 
inijxu'ial city. Nasmahad and »Jalaudhar liad already dis- 
charg(‘d tlioii’ tiirhid waters, and now liohilkliand was about 
to "jxuir in its tributaries. All this was against us, for it 
was tlu' custom of tlu^ enemy upon eviuy new a(M*cssiou ol 
strengtli to signalises tlui arrival ol* Ihe r(‘in fbrceimmts ly 
sending them out to attack us. I’hus tlie brunt of tlie lightJjig 
on the Ihth liad been borm^ by th(‘ iSasirabiid i’orcis and on the 
‘Jdrd by the n*giments from Jalandhar. It was felt, therefurii, 
that on the arrival of the Uohilkhand .Biigade there, would be 
again a sharp c.onflict, which, although tlu^ issuer of the day’s 
tiiihtiiiir could nol be doubtful, would timd to the diminution 
of our strength, and to the exhaustitui of our n^sources, and 
wouhl ])lace us no nearer to tlu^ iinal (‘onsummation for whioh 
our pecjple so ardently longed. 

On the otlnu' hand, howeviu’, it was a soiiree ol’ (tongratulation 
that our reinforcements were; also arriving. Sir 
J(.hu Lawrence was doing his work well in the 
Fanjab, and sending down both Kurojxuin and 
Sikh troo}>s, and every available gun, to strengthen Barnard in 
his position lH3lore JTehli. The dimensions of th(3 British camp 
were xusibly expanding. The newly arrived troops were at 
tirst a little dis])iritt;d by the* thought of tht3 small jU’ogress that 
had been made l)y their comrades before Uehli ; foi' the besiegers 
were found to Ik; the besieged. But they soon took heart again, 
for the go(Kl spirits of the Dehli Field Force were contagious, 
and nothing finer had ever been s(;en than the buoyancy and 
the cheerfulness which they manifested in the midst of all 
sorts of trials and jirivations. Many ohl fri^mds and (;omrad(3S 
then met togeth(*r in the mess-tents to talk ovi^r old times, and 
many new friendships were formed liy men meeting as strangers, 

2 E 2 
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on tlnit (‘vor-ni(‘ni(»riil)l<‘ — fri(*inLs]iij)s dL-stiiuMl to last, for 

a lif«a JIo>])italit y and i;'o( M]-^rll^^vs}li|) abonndod ovciy whore. 
d’her(‘ was not an oflirer in camji wlio did not delii;]it in tin* 
(►|)]M)rt unity nj‘ sliarini:; Ids last Ijnltlc' of ]»e(‘r witli a friend or a 
ooiiirado. And IV(»ni iho <>ld (’riniean ( Jeiieral dowji to the 
yoiin<j;‘est siihaltoin in (*ain]>, all wen* alike chivalrous, ])atient, 
and solf-drnyiiiL;'. 

'I'liiur was nev'er Jiny dospondeney anionjj^ iheni. \ ast div('r- 
^enci<*s of o]»iidon jimvaihal in eani]> with respeet to the ^'resil 
Si ►met hinjj; that w’as to he done. Sojiie o 1 tin* 
yo’iii^ci-. inorcyn-.T, spirits jiiiiitiMl fora rusli npoii 
J)(‘hli. 1'ho Miii;in<M‘r suhalteriis ima tiled and 
his ;^'allant hrothi’cn novau’ (a*asi‘d to nr^‘e the ex])edi(‘ney of a, 
couit-dr-tmint, and as the inonlh of .Iuih* wore, to a close, Barnard 
ai;ain eonsenfi'il to tie* cnterprisi*— doiildfiilly as to the issina 
and alt<)<;(‘t h< i‘ reliudantly, hut. w'ith a dominant sense that 
th(‘ni W’as nothing ('Iso to Ik* dom*. Ih^ was V('i’y aetivt* at tliis 
time. No siihaltorTi. in tin* ilowa'i’of his youth, w’as iiioi’o re^'ard- 
less ol‘ ('X|Mtstii‘o ainl latiij,uo. rinh'r tlnj tioree duin' sun, n(W(*r 
Hjtarin^ hinisolf, ho was (ontinualiy ahroad, and niyht si'ldoni 
found his atixioiis head upon tho ]»illow’. Sonn'tinn s ho and his 
son laid t In'insel ves d"wn to^’(*lher, with j^'volvt'is in theii' 
hands, Imt still tin* ^('neral notion in eainp was that he nevt'r 
sle]d.” Ho Avas torn to ])i('ees hy eontliotiiio' eouns(*ls. Ihit In* 
wore outwardly a ohoortul as]>oet, and i'Vt*r ri'solute to do his 
host, lie horo up niant'ully ay;ainst the tiouhlos which surrounded 
iiim. fivon tho fo(lin;j: t ha I, do wliat In* iiii^lit , his i‘e])ntat ion 
would he ass'aih'd, did not, to outw'ard ajija'aranci', Vf'ry sorely 
distress him. All nn'ii ]dao('d in diflleult eonj unetui(‘S must ho 
]U(*par(*d to ('ueountoi- rej)roaoh, and Ihirnard well kinw it. But 
ev('r as time w'ent on ho warn ujxai the hearts of tlie oflieers 
under his command hy his kindlin(*ss and ;j,(*in‘rosity. It wais 
said tliat In* kept cpi'ii tent ; he had a liheral table; and never 
had an ollicer in hioh command a keeiH*r sense of individual 
merit or a moie o]»endn'arted (h'sin* to bestow' his personal com- 
mendations on all who had distinouished themselves hv acts of 
gallantry. So, he fort* the month of ,lune was at an (*nd, Sir 
Henry liarnard had Kt*eurcly established himself in the aliections 
of the Hehli Field Force. 

But, as w’t't'ks pass(*d aw^ay, and lie saw' that he xvas making 
no im]iression up»on Delili, tlie inward care that w'as w’eighinii: 
upon his very life grew heavier and heavier, lie w'rote many 
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letters at lliis time both to ]ml)lic fuiietionaries in India and to 
]iriv^ate friends in Kn^dand, in which lu^ s(d forth vt'ry clearly 
ids diiTieullies and perph'xitics, and sn^i^’esttHl that ho had 
been, and was likidy t<> be, misjndi;’ed. d'o Sir ^ 

John liawrence he wrot(% <*n Iht^ ‘JStli of Jiim^ 
a letti'r, in wldcdi 1 h^ n^viewed th<‘ Past, and set forth the 
circiiiiJstaiKVs of tin* Jh'escmt. “ Von hav(‘^ of coursi*,” he 
said, lu'cn well infornuMl of onr |>ro<‘(H‘din<j:;s, which, from 
tlie, comnn'ncmnent, liave b(‘en a stnacs of dillicnltic's overcoim^ 
l>y tli<‘ deterndned cnuraire and (‘ndnranci' ol‘ onr troops, but 
not b'adin;^ ns to the dt‘sii(‘d t(‘rminat ion. \Vh(‘n first 1 took 
up tliis position, my Artillery wwi' to hilcm^e the lin^ of the 
town from tln^ ]\loji and Kashmir (bates, at /ee,s7, and onr 
lM‘a.vy <j;iins tium broii;j;ht into |Ja\' to ojxai onr v\ ay into tln^ 
city. So tar from this, liowevin*, wo liave not, sihanaal a 
sin;j;li‘ j;nn, and th(‘y r(‘tnrn ns to this day at, liMst four to one. 
Tile (ddef Artilbn'v ()Hic(‘r admits the distanei' to be too ^nait ; 
but to jj,et lu'arer we must look to onr Kn^inem’s, who are only 
now comnHmein;^' to collect som(‘ few^ matmaals, sindi as tnmc.hin^ 
tools, sand-bags, Ac., of whiirh th(‘y wen^ destitut(‘, and e,V(‘n now 
]iav(^ not ('iiongh to aid nni in strengtlHaiing any out[>ost. In 
tlio imam tiim;, my force is being w'orn out hy tla^ (amstant and 
stingninary eomliats they are e,xjM)sed to — tlnj attacks whicli 
riapiire e,v'ery soul in my camp to repel ■ -for it is ne,ver certain 
where tlie (memy intend to strike their blow, and it is only by 
vigilanei^ J can ascandain it, and liaving dom* so, witlidraw 
troops from one pla(;e to strengthen th(‘, thn'atened one; and 
thus the men arc hastened here and lhen% and exposed to the 
sun all day. To nit' it is wondtud’ul liow all have stood it. It 
is ht'art-breaking to tnigage them in tlittst^ allairs, which always 
cost ns some valuable lives. Tlu; Kngim't'rs had arranged a 
plan of approatJi on the Kashmir side ; tin*, dinitmlties that meet 
one here are the constant inttirrnptions tlie o[Kn'ations would 
exjierituict^ by the tire from the town, anti inort} so by the more 
fret[nent renewal of these dangerous attattks. I>nt a greater one 
was in store for me when, on iijtjniring intt) the means, the 
amount of siege ammunition was found to be so totally inade- 
(piate, that the (Jhief Engineer declared the ])roject must be 
abandoned. 'Jdiere remains, therefore, but one alternative. My 
whole for(!e will be liere in a day or two, when our entire project 
will be matured. JJisapiiointing as, 1 fear, onr progress has 
been to you, the results of our exertions have been great ; an 
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iiiiirioiisoly Hiijx/rior lonx*, lias uii all oc^asiniis with 

;^roai Iosh, ainl F liavc^ n*asnii io ]x-li<3V(i lliat lla? spii’it ol tliis 
ninltit - (‘(Hitriiiptihlr in llic ()]>uii, l)iit as 
ii’ not than (nirsolvrs iM-liind ;i;iins — is (•()ni])hdoly hrokoii, 

and lliat, llir. ;^ainr is in oui- liands ; lor, hy (‘onlininj;', or ratlnn* 
oontralisiiii;' tin* evil on I leldi, tlio heart ol‘ it will he cruslnxl 
in tliat s]»ol, and that ‘d(‘lay,’so far iVoin Ikmiil;’ d^drinunital, 
lets he«ni of ('sxrntial use! lint ihr the ])r(‘st I wonld loavo 
DeJili to its l’at(‘. Anarrhy and disonh'r would soon destroy it; 
and tin* i'ojv(i now Ixd'oia* it tin*, oidy one ol‘ lMiro]x‘ans yon 
ha, Vi* in India s«‘t fnu* -"Woiild In*, snll[i(d(‘nt to rc-(‘stahlish thn 
; 4 *real('r part, of tin* connlry. d\) ^i*t into J)ehli will L;Teatly 
«‘(*dn(‘<' t his small ioi’et*, and 1 tool inneh moral eonraL;'o in ev(‘n 
hinting,’ at an ohj<‘cl, Avliieli 1 liaVi*, no inh'iition of ( ai'ryini;* out 
- at all (‘V(*nts, till aftoi* an att(‘m]>t had hemi made. You may 
say, why ('n^-ai:'oin tln'si* (‘onstanj. combats? ddn* reason sim])ly 
is that, when attacked, we must, d(*ieinl oiirstdves ; and that, to 
se(aire our eam}i, our hosjutals, our stori's, Ac., evi*ry livini; 
lu'injj;; has to he em|doy(*d. ddn* whole thiiii;' is too e^io^^anlie lor 
tln» three. ])rout;ht ai;Minsl it. 'The ^ati'sot l)(‘hli oina* shut, with 
the whole of your ISat i ve Army <lrilled, (‘(jui|>[>ed, and or;j,anised 
Avithin the walls, a ix'oulaily ]U(‘[)ar(Ml three should have been 
enijdoyed, and tin* jdace investi*d. ^Iu(*h as 1 value tin* rediie- 
1 ion of l)('hli,and ;j,rt‘at as I sei*. that tln*daneei- to my own re|ai- 
hition will he il‘ wt^ tail, still I would ratlua- retire Irom it than 
risk this army ! Hut, by toxTs hh*ssing, all may he saved yet. ’ 
And in tliis letter, haviny; s<*t forth the ;,;('neral stat(^ ot tin* 
<j;n‘at (juestion hi'fore him, In* proceeded to spr^ak t)!' sojiie of its 
perscmal Ix’arin^-. “ J\ly position,” In* said, ‘As diilieult; and 
not the less so for its undetim*^! responsihilii ies, which must 
always he the ease wh(*n a ( \»uimandi‘r-in-(Jliief is in the same 
fiehl. lint the valuable assistance which you have <;iven me, 
in llri!,;adiei‘-(h*in*i’al Chamberlain, will lunceforward j^reatly 
light 1*11 my anxietit's.” 

A few days before — on tin* 24th of dime — Ilrigadier (diamber- 
lain had arrived in Cam]) to take the ])ost of 
Arr-'r i*f Adjutaiit-fJeneral of tin* Army. Jlis coming bad 
Hiipiiiior- bt't'ii anti(‘i])ated with tin* , liveliest emotions of 
o.n.'vai satisfaction. Some said that lie would be worth a 

( lunul't rlain. i i -i i 

tliousund men. Ihose wlio liad ever encouraged 
the bolder and the more lia/.ardoiis course of action rt‘joic(*d 
most ot' all, tor they beli<‘ved that his Aa^ice Avould be lifted up 
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III fiivoiir (){‘ It ^v ;is, (loiilil Irss, at. Ilia I 
tiiiio t^Toat i;aia to Jiava vSU(;]i a man at tlu) ('Ibow <»!' tlir (taa 
mamler.f A law inniitlis hrforo ()l'li(nalism would liav»‘ stoiul 
a<^liast at such a selection. Novilh^. (Jhaml)erlaiii had little 
(Icpartimuit al exjierimice. liut tla^ I )(‘|>ai’tuien ts, in t hat L;'r(iiil 
<’Tisis, were not in tln^ liiLthest lionour. .\ot that, tht^y laid 
failed —not that th(‘y laid done any worsen or any hett.ei' tlim 
i )o]»art inents aiai wont t(> do in !L;reat (a>n junc,turt‘s ; hut t.lail 
ilie Dehli Fitdd Fonu- iliil not. want J)(‘partmt;nts, hut. nn'ii. 
Tlierii was no want o(‘ manliiu‘ss in the <;aua‘ral Stall’, for already 
within the sjiaco of lhre(‘ wi'ck.s one (hjpart.JiKUit.al child’ had 
h(.‘en killeil and another disalihal. luit, it, was felt. that, there 
were nnui in the country, caist in tin* tian^ Inu'oic mould, witli .a 
special ^‘enius for the work in hand. Sonn' said, '‘<)h, if Henry 
Lawrence wi'i'c l)ut here!” ot.iu'r.s s])ok (5 of .lohn NiidioLon a.s 
tli(i nain for tluMudsis ; and all rejoietsl in t la'. advaait. of Nh^ville 
(Jliamherlain. Lhei'e was another, too, whose, naim; at. that 
time was in the mouth of the ‘^•(UKU-a.l (‘amp. It, was known 
that Laird Smith had Immul suiuinomal to direc*d. t in* (‘]i;.;ineerin!L;‘ 
de])artment, which had hmu) lannujtahly in want, of an (dlieiiuit 
(*liiei‘. All these thin;j;s weia^ eheerint;' to the lu'arl oi’ tlu' 
f’riiiiean (dmieral, for he. mist. rush'd his own jiidt;’in<‘nt, and In^ 
look(*d (‘a;j,’('i’ly for eounsfdlors in \\ hoin In* could eonlhha 

Laird Smith was at liiirki, hsidini;' an active', busy life, 
thinking* much of the Army hefore'. Deldi, hut 
never dreamin;L;' (.f taking* jiart in tlui conllie.t, colonel’ a iirti 
when, ill tlu! last wee'k ol’dune, news n'ai'hrd him 
that he was waiileil tln'n^ to take the ])lac(‘ of tin*, tlhief Ln- 
y;ineer, who had coinple.ti'ly broken down, llavinii; improvisexl, 
with irr(^i;nlar dt'spateh, a liody of some six hundred Ihoiuiers, 
and loaded iil’ty or sixty carls wdth Ln^imajr tools a.nd stores, 


■*' ’"'Xcville Cliaiiihi iliiiii liii;'. arriveej ; ot \vc ai'c all as \v»'ll as the 

ih'iiernJ. Willey’s hold e(ajc.rptioa.s may now rcerivo more consid' i'atioii.” — 
Ltffu’x — “ lOvtayrliiii;; will ho ^i^'■ht, tJj' V jo say, when 

( liamhcrlaiii comes, ami nil look couiaii^c wlnai they saw liis stcni palo face.” 
— History of th>‘ Sit (J<‘ of Jji hli. 

t “'You liavc s(-1j1 lie- a hoimd, ^ood auxiliary in i>riL’;adier < 'hamlxal.fm, 
who fully SCC.S and admits Uio dil)i<'iiltics i have Ixicii ])laC( d lu. Jh*. is 
favourable to lln- trial oj' ^otliri;^ into tin* plan*, and a rc:monal»!c hope oi‘ 
success may l»e (Mitertaiimd. 1 am willin;::: to try, pro\idcd I <*an set* inv way 
to Inmouniblv ^(jcnn* my ,'i<*k and w^mndod, ami k>-opiii;r open my Hiipplies,” 
— Sir 11. IJanittrd ftj >//■ Joint Lo u'rrut't, July 1. d/*'5. (Jjrrt sj/oTtdcut r, 
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li(i Htart(Ml nil the lil'th of .liuif', aceoinjKiiiied hy Ca])laiD» 
]{< tlxTtson and Sprint-. Pnshin;^; <>n l>y ha-ced inarches, lie 
was within sixty inih-s ul* Dchli, wlieii, on the iiioniin|j:; of tlio 
2nd of duly, al*ter a weary ni^ht-inareli, an (‘xjn’ess rt‘aeii(‘d him 
with the stirrini;’ iirws that an ass.aiilt (»n J)ehli had ])een 
tilaniHul for tin' (‘ally dawn of tin* morrow, and that all were 
anxious for his jn'escnct'. Att(‘r an lioui' (»r tNvo of sl(‘e]), lie 
inoiiiilcd a; 2 ,ain, and rode oi*, as Jn* said “ seramhled ’ — our, 
p,(‘ttiii^- what lie eonld to eairy liim -now a fresh hors(‘, now an 
( lophant, and a; 2 ,ain Ihc' eoaeh-and-foiir ol’ tin' loijali of Jhind: 
and so, toilin;:; all thr«*ii; 2 ;h tin' day and tla^ jd^ht, he naielnul 
l)(‘hli hy lhi(‘e o’chn-k on the morning of‘ the .‘hd. \V(‘ary and 
worn out thoni;h he was, tin' ])ros]K‘et of the eomim;' assault 
hraei'd liim nj> foi* tin* woi k in hand; lait he Jiad mad(‘, tin; 
toilsome march I'oi' not hin;i::;‘. 1di(‘ ]»roj(‘eted attack was in 

ahi'yancia ii’it liad not wlndly collapsed. 

It was the old story: that fatal indecision, whicli liad ])eeu 
tin' hane ofth'in'ral liarnard, as leadin’ ol’ sucli an 
* tin * eiiti'rprise as this, had at;ain, at tin* c'h'N'cnth lioni', 

overthrown tln‘ holder connsels which he had 
been persuad(‘d to adopt. All tin' ex])eeted re- 
in I’oi'eeinen ( s had airivtd, and In* n as st]-on<;('r than h(3 liad ever 
hecn before. I 'Ida* details of the assault had Ix'cn arranged; 
the jilans had been jirc'jiarc'd : tin' troops had been told off for 
the attacking columns, though they had not yc't been warned, 
and the ju’oject was kc'^it a secret in Cam]) — when information 
rt‘acln‘d him tliat the c'nemy were cont(‘m]>lating a grand 
attack n})on our j'osition by tln^ agency of tin' rt'bel regiments 
recently arrivc'd from b’ohilkhaiid. Tlie time of early morning 
a]»]>ointi'd I’or the assault — a little before day brc'ak- would have 

* I’lie latter was LTcintr to join liin n'^^ina nt in the I’anjah. On tin? niorniiif:^ 
of lii> ariival at .Iliilam he wa.s killed in an attaek (»ii tin* Native trooi>a that 
had ])roken into mntiiiy in tliat ]>lace. 

t 'fhe reiid‘ore('iuenis which liad joiln d our Cani]> from the ranjab between 
tile l!r»th of ,Iuiie and did of July were the Hend-ijnaiters of Her Maji'sty’s 
Sth F<^ot, reU'a.sed In the di t\<-tion of the dalandliar liri^rnde, the Head- 
([uarters ol Her Maje>t\ s Ulst FcmK : tlie l>t Feuinieut of I’unjab Infantry 
(i'okt's Fith s;; a Mpiadioiiof Fanjal* Cavalry ; with two ^nns of Kurofiean 
and two ol Native Iloi><‘ Artilleiy ; .some Fur(>j)ean lh's< rve Artillery, and 
ronie Sikh 'the A\ant of artdl^ ryiiH'ii to vsoik onr ‘rmi.s laid been 

.sevirelv lelt, and Sir dolm Lawn nee ba<l done hi.s t>est to .siipplv th(*m from 
all omrees. ddn' reiidona'inents dolaehecl aH>ve made nj>, aeeording to 
Noinutia our ellVctive force to six tliousand six bnmlred men of all arms. 
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propitious, for tl )0 lioiir l)eforo dawn was dark and cloudy, 
aud our troops could have advaiKani unseen to the (div walls. 
l)Ut now th(3 o]>j)ortuiiit y was lost. T'he. tinu^ was eominj:; for 
“ tlie uu'on and day to meet," and so all liojx! of our eriH'jjiiiL;* 
u]>, unsi'cn, heneath tlie sliadow of tlu^ darkm^ss, was passint;' 
away. W liat liarnard and others ealh'd the “ (lanu^ster’s 
T’lirow,” was notdi^stiiuMl to he tlirown by liiin.'^ 

'riie tlm^ateiK'd attack on our position, said to lla^'e heen 
iixed for tlie niorniiiu; of tln^ drd, was not tlien 
oovelo]>ed into a ia<‘t ; hut. at. niirht tlio lioliilkhand , 

J>ri<i;adej — soim^ tour thousand or liv(.‘. thousand 
stj'on^, Hoise, Foot, aiitl Artilloiy tin* Infantry in thc‘ S(“arlot 
uniforms (d’ tludr old mastm’s -went out, under cover cd’ tln^ 
darkness, and made tlieir way towards Alijair, in r(‘ar (d‘ our 
(kam]>, witli som(‘ vat;ue intention of euttin^i; off our (iom- 
Jiiunieations hy desfroxint;’ a post w(‘ had estal)iish(‘d tlnUH', 
and (d' inteieeptiiiij.' some convoys on llndr way to or from tin; 
Jiid<i;e4 A for(V‘. under Majoi- (!oke, of’ tlie ranjah Irn^^ular 
Army, who liad ai’riv(‘d in (kiin]) on tli(‘ last day of’ dumj, was 
sent out to o'ive battle to tin' mutineeis. It was a eom]>aet, 
welI-aj)pointed column of’ (kavalry and Infantry, with soim* 
Horse Artillery guns; and tln^ header was Jadd in repute i’or 

* The finrses of the ahaadoiuncni of tin.* i'jilerpriso weia^ tljius Htatod Ijy 
Sir 11. Buniard : “ 1 liad all j»rej»are<l tor tlu- [I((ih(‘h(< r'x flinnn liiHt wluiM 

tli(j arrival ottlie reni(<in‘( iacMt> ot Coke’s ^av(! me all the available meaiiH 1 
can ('Xjiei t. It wa.s tlu^(rated, tiist, hy liearin;;- that we were to he attacked 
in ^O’eat lorce this inoinin^ at dawn ol <l.iy, when lo a certainty (nir Cum|» 
wonld he dentrox i d ; and, .secondly, mi aeconnt .serious disalhadion in 
(^( 'harles) Niclad, son’s Jle^ximeni, all the Hindus of \sliieh J liaxe disarmed — 
and jinn;^ two of tla* Native (»fliceiH. '.Mh lire;^nlar« evinc(;d evident sign 

ot ‘ .sAu/iC,’ and as they numheied bona* fair hundr< d and titty, it hecame a 
serious (|uehtion to h ave all these natives in my < 'amj», when all my own 
foiet's weie employial eE(?where. Chamherlain admit.s that few men weua; 
ever jdaced in a more jiainfully lespon.-'dih; position. If I lo.'-e this small 
force, it will be felt all over the Faiijah, and yet, if I do not take J)ehli, the 
re.^ult will lie ((jually di.^a.-^trous. It will lie a gcaid deed wlnai done ! -- and 1 
w ill take care and do it, w ith (;very cliance in my tavour, in good will.” ” Sir 
JL irrif Biintard /o Sir John Loirn nri ^ J>Jy d, JSo7. AlS. ( "orrexpoiKhoirr. 

t 'I’he Jtohilkhund, or Eareli', IJiigmlc maichcd in (tn tlie l.'^t and 2nd of 
July. It consibteii of the JSili,2Sth, if'.Hh, and (isth Infantry Uegiments; the 
8th Irregular Cavalry, No. in Horse J>att< ry, and two b-pounder post guim 
from Slnihjahaiijair. 

X The enemy expected to find a convoy of wonmhd mcm going from our 
Camp to Amhalah, and another with trciusuro and ammunition coming from 
Fiiiizpur. JUit he fortunately missed both of them. 
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Jiis acliirvciiH-nts in ]M)nl<‘r warf’irr. ]5iit tin* result was a 
ilisa{)})(>int nielli. 'I’iir ;:;rHiunl was niarshy; tli*' pn »;j,ress Avas 
.'^Inw' ; and wi; W(*i'(i tn(» lat«‘ tn d<» the w^»rk. Soon al’Un* day- 
1'j‘eak on llie dill, onr eolunin eani<- in <d' the Si])/i]H 

iiH'iits wlileli w'eiT iIh.-ii ndurniiiL;' IVom Alijiuv, and our ‘j;uns 
\ver<^ 1 lit t into aetion. IJiil (’okc had not talaui riji;]il 
aoediint ol' t hr distane.o : our liL;ht ]i(dd pireos iiuuh^ little ini- 
jurssion uj)on the (‘iiriny, and our Int’antry had not come up in 
lime to (akf )'art in tli** cn-.'ai^fmrii d’he Sip;ihi (ieiuTah 
I»akhl Kliaii, was, how’rvrr, in no mn ,d t o am* to (dosin' (piarUus 
w ith us, so h<‘ drew ojk Ids Idrccs and srl Ids laet' towards Ididili, 
leaviny Ixddnd him Ids l»aL’y.’e<*, e< uisisl iiii;- mainly of tin' 
id;j,hFs plunder an ammiinilitm way:_;'on and so iie eanicl- 
l<;ads of small-arm eartrider,s. Ihit carided ojl' all their 

euns, and I'l'lurned to earrison mU mueh weaker than wdn'ii 
tln'V st.aiieil. “ ddie distance wa* had <'onn* lV<»m (knup,’’ w'roh' 
(ieiieral h‘e(*d to Sir .loiin Fa wicnei', "and the (h'e[) stat(3 of the- 
i;’round, ]>rovent('d (Uir e:uns and cavalry iiom juij-suini;’. In 
I’aei, till' lioi’srs wa'i’e knorked up, and the ;j;uns could scarcely 
Ix' mov«‘d, while tin* ('iiemy, heinc; on Idydier e'Vound, ncana<j:;('(l 
to e'rt, aw'ay their ;j;'uns.'’ ‘ Ihit if w'e had yaiiu'd no u;lory, the 
<'n('my liad addl'd aimther to th«'\r lony of failures. Tliey 
had taken out sonn* thousands oi their best. troo])s, and had only 
hiij-nt a N illac(\ plundei'cd a small isolated ih'itish ])Ost, and 
left th(‘ plunder beliind lln'inoii tin' held. 1 hi 1 , il“ oiii* cyi'S had 
not liei'ii o|i(Uied heldn' totin' dane(-r id’ sonn' day having' oni* 
rearward communications w ith I In' !\armll and tlie Ikinjab -all 
tin' U{»t>ei' country from wdiicli we dre^v our supplies and I’e- 
inforcmueiits intt'iTupted hy a swarmine r'lii'iny, who niic'ht 
attack us at all ])oints at tlu' same time, so as to ])revent us 
from ('tlcct.i\a'ly ju'otect ini; our lear, this exjiedition of tin' 
Jiohilkhand force disjii'rsed all tin* tilnis liiat still ohscunul our 
vision. And our Ihie'inecr ofticers, thcrelore, wmro directed tv 
adopt (‘Very possibh' measure to n'lnh'r the ('stablishnient of the 

MS. Corresjuni^h uf - . — ddie author of the " Ili.-toi v ef the Su'^reof Delili," 
wlu) wa.x ohvKaislv willi t’oke's foivi-. uihls ; “Our nun rituiiK^d completely 
exhausted hv tin' lient. liahed, iiiaiiy ot tlie ()1>I sank down In'iieiitii trees, 
and our ('h'phunts hi\<l to U' sent hoiu ikunj> to c.uiv them in.” — lled.-^oii 
^ay^ that “our lo>.'' was hIhuiI thirty <'r foity Fanojxans, and thr('e of my 
Native ollieers tem}tornrily di.sahled.” Another \vnt« r {MS. ,/oar/u(/) says : 
“Our loss Was one Irrcgidar, who came from the Fanjuh with Foke, and uii 
Artillery drivm-." 
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ciieiiiy ill rear n fcsat of diilieiill, if iiol aeeoiU' 

j)lis]iiii(‘i)t ; and tlu‘ eiiief of was tilt' di'.stiaiel ion ot* tln‘ 

^^rid;J,(^s iK‘nt>s tln^ \ajal‘^arli Canal, ex(‘e|>t tli(‘ one iinincdiatc'ly 
ill our I’c'ar, Avliii h Ave could always coininand and jiroli'ct. 

Aery soon I>aird Smith and llarnard wt're in (‘lost' con- 
sultatit»n. Tln‘ (hmeral r(\joic(‘d ii;rt‘atly in tin' prt'st'iice of Ids 
new advist'r, and t;’ave liiin his unstint(Ml (‘onlith'iicta ddii' 
arrival, indonl, of sudi a man as the accomplislu'd Fjn<j;‘imM‘r, 
wlio knew ovi'ry noolc and crt'vic.e in Dehli, ami wlio, lieiore 
had any - xix'dation ol' Ix'ino- jK‘rsonally count ct.i'd with tlu^ 
sie^(% liad tlevisi'tl n ])lan of attack, was t;r(\'it i;a,in It) liu^ 
])(‘sit'i;inL;‘ Idict' ; anti llarnard, wJiose ignorance of Jndian 
warfaro and mistrust td* Ids own jutljL;nit'nl, tljovt' him to setd; 
ad\dcc in all likt'licsf (jiiartcrs, wonitl <j;latlly hav(' It'ani most 
frnstinij^ly t)n Smith. Ihit it was not d(‘ci‘t't‘d that ht* shoultl 
trust in any taie- much lon^'er. ]Iis life was imw wearing- to a 
close. 

(.)n tlie sceontl tlay after 1 laird Smith's ana’val in (^inij), 
cholera fell ht'avily upon th(‘ (General, anti smt)t(‘- 
him dt)wn with evt'u mttri' than its wontetl sutl- (;,,,,rnii mninni 
denness. (umeral IvetMl had st‘(Ui ilarnartl in the 
early morning', and ohserved nothing- ])eculuir tihoul. him ; 
hut hy ten t)'cloclv t)n that Sunday morniiiL;- a, 
wJiisj)er Avas imiinini;* tlirou^ich tlu^ (kun]) tJiat, ' '‘i> 
the Ct)mmanth'r oi' the Jkddi J^dtdtl lA)rce was tlying. He had 
keen iiiIssmI irt)m liis accusttumd ])la(’(‘ at, churcli-service ; 
and, licfoJ'C many htmi’s liad jiasscd, liis hrokeii-lica /‘t<*d son, 
Avdio liatl ministertal tt> him Avith all the Itmdt'rnt'ss t)f a woman, 
Avais staiidinjA' hcsith) his lifel(?ss htxly. “dell tiiein,” said tiio 
dyin^- (hmt'ral, s]»oakin^ t)f his family in Kn;j;land, almost 
with Ids last hreath - “ tell tlnmi that i dit* hajipy.” \ext 
day In’s remains Avere conveyed on a e;nn-earji!ie;t! tt) their 
last restin^'])lae(a “ TIjo only difference,” Avrolti the (.!haplain 
who perft)rj!ied the hiirial-scrviec, “ h(dAVtu'n the Ccm ral and 
a private stddicr ct)nsistcd in the lcnj:;th of tlic mournful train, 
Avldcli ft)llow'cd in solemn silcnct^ tin.; mortal remains <*f the 
brave warrior.” 

From his death-bed he had sent a messai^e to Ifaii’d Smith, 
vsayiiyi; tliat lie trusted to him to ;^iAm such an ex])lanatioii of 
the circumstam'es in which he w'as placed as would saAm his 
re]>utation as a siddicr. And, iinhod, tlic, same <j^cnerosity of 
feeling as he had evinced in all huj endeavours to brighten the 
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(‘Iianicicr of liis dead friend Anson was now dis})layed l)y otlicns 
towards liiin ; for all nuoi Kp(»ke and wrote gently and kindly 
of Haniard, as of one a<i;ainst whom nothing was to ])e said 
oxeept tliat eireumstane(‘H w«t(‘ averse to him. “ 1 found him/' 
wroto Haird Smith, “one of the most loveable imm I had ever 
met rigidly eonseientioiis in evcu’y duty, a })erfect gimtlemaii 
in mannor and f(‘eling, a brave soldi(“r, hut umapial to the 
present <'risis from an aj)j)arent want ol‘ eoidid(‘n(^e in liimself 
and an inability to disei’iminate betwi'en tlie judgments oi' 
otlaos.” “In him,'’ wrote; ( bmeral Jh'ed to Sir John Law- 
nmee, “tin; seawiee' lias lost a most (‘mu‘g(;ti(; and imhd'atigable 
ofliee-r, and I i(‘ar liis untimely rod was in a gre^at measure; to be; 
atlributcMl to his fe‘arle;ss eexposure* e)f himsedt, not e>nly to the 
tire* e)f the* eme'iny, but t.o the more eh'adly rays of the; sun.” — 
“ He* was a high-minde'd, exeadhmt e)lhe('r,” saiel iAlr. Com- 
missione*!* Creathed : “and em Europe;an ground, in a Kuropoaii 
war, would liave* eloiie the* Stab* good service; but he was tex) 
suehhudy thrust into the; most elitlie-ult active service; in liielia 
that e*oul<l be* imagine'd, and fe)und himse*ll jJaced in command 
of an Army whiedi (b*neral Anson ha<l eirganise'd, and e>blig(‘d 
te) e‘arry out operations which lie; wemld ne)t himse;lf have' under- 
take*!! vN'itli tile; means ai liis command. With nieire' kneiwledge 
of the; ri'lative* merits of his treeeips anel of the* e'uemy, he would, 
T think, have aediie'veel a gre;at suevess.” — “ How he has earned 
e>u se) leeng,” wrote; Ke'ville (diaiiibe'rlain, “is wonelerful. All 
day in the sun, ami tlie; most ]>art of tlie* night either Avalking 
up anel eleiwn the main stree*t eef the cam]) eu’ visiting the bat- 
terie's anel ])e)sts. His cemst itution was such that lie eoulel nut 
e;ommand slee;p at tli<‘ me)nie*nts whe'ii he might have; reste;d, anel 
i'xhausteel nature has give*n Avay. AVc all eb'e-ply lament his 
leiss, fe>r a kiiieler or meere noble;-mineleel otlicer never lived.” 

I nee*el aehl nothing te> these tributes from the feireineist officers 
in the ( fillip. Only three niemths before Hariiarel had written 
to Lord Canning, saying : “ (kinnot yem lind seiiiie te)ugh jol) to 
|)Ut to me? 1 will se'rve; yem faithfully.” * The “tough job’' 
had bee'll found, and a single month of it hael sullice'd to lay him 
ill his grave. Hut he had reeleemed his promise. lie had served 
the iState faithfull v to the last heuir of his life. 


* Antt\ Yol. i., i»age 4KJ. 
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And hero fitly (‘loses the seooiul ])art of this Story of the 
of Dolili. It is the story of a suecessi(.)u of ])rolitl(‘ss 
episodes — (h‘sultorv in narration as in fact ; the story of a 
month’s li^iitinj;' witli ]n) ix'sults hnt loss of life, waste of ina.- 
t(‘rial resonixH^s, and hitter disapi)ointni(ait in all the dw(dlin<j;- 
])laees of the Ihig'lisli in India, as we(dv afhn* wi^ek j)assed away, 
and every fresh re])ori ot‘ the fall of Dehli was ])roved to he a 
mockery and a lie. 
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nTTAPTEH Y. 


!'i:0<;ilESS OF 'I’HE SIFCF. 

I'kom t,]io Ill's! liour of Ills apjio-araiKv at Dolili, Tliiird Smith' 
had ]>(‘i;uri to (‘xamiiic ili()rouii;ld y tlu^ iiaanis and 
r<‘s< )ur(*<'s at his disposal. Ih^had no ^'I’oat o])iniou 
'/'it-ii Mi <ii of thr powor of tht‘ placid to stand a sioi^o, if tho 
!i s'i', ' ' h(‘si«.‘y;(‘rs had ad(‘(|nat(^ mattO'ial for its prosocni- 

tion. Ihit novor was a hosioyiny; army in wors(^ 
]*liy;lit lor tln^ conduct of j^u'cat. op(‘rations than the Eritisli 
Army hctorc Dc'ldi. Tho (diicf Eni^'inoor found tliai. his sit‘i>*c 
ordnance consisted of two ‘Jd-pounders, nine I S-ponnders, six 
S-inch moi l ai’s, and tw(/ or threa' S-intdi howitzers. Tin' enemy 
wert' much slroin;-('r in Artilhuy. 'I'hoy could lirini:; to aiy 
point op(‘!i to attack from twimty-live to thirty i;uns, and ten 
or twidyc mortal’s all as well served as our own. Put tlnu'o 
was somcthinii; cv('n worse than this. If we had ])ossesscd more 
L;uns W(' could not hav(^ used them, for there was a dcphirahh^ 
want oi’ ammunition. Paird Smith stood a^diast at tln^ dis- 
covery that tln^ shot in store for the heavy guns was scarcely 
etpial to tho reipiirements of a day’s siege, and there was no 
immediate prospect of the recei}>t of furtlu'r sn])])lies ; whilst, 
on the otln'T' hand, the (memy were furnished with the inex- 
ha ustihh' resources t)f the great Dehli Magaziinn It was plain, 
iherefony that in this helpless state it would havt' heeii madness 
to (H>mmeiuH‘ sieg«‘ opc^rations, which must liave heen s2>eedily 
abandoiuHl fnmi the exhaustion of our material su})plies. 

Put tin' (pu'stion still suggested itself: Might not the place 
he carried hy assault?” It was easier to answer 
this ill the aftirmative. “Here,” he argued, “ the 
ndatiyi' forces are materially changed in value. 
AVe have a highly di.sciplined body under a single head, com- 
pletely in hand, full of pluck, and anxious to attack, and with 
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jiliiiost unlnuitod Tho enemy is without any 

head, not in liand at alh so far broken in sj)irit tliai ho has 
never met ns in l)atth? witli any odds in his favour -without 
h(‘ing bcahm. It is ve ry true that his numbers mueh (iX(UM'd 
ours, and tliat in a town, in street-li^htiniij, disei])lino is of less 
value than in tlie open hatth^-lield. It is true, also, that assaults 
are ])roverV)ialiy |>r(‘carious. Napoh‘on said oi* thmn, ‘a do^ oi* 
a ii,‘oose may dechh' their issu(‘s.’ The results of lailure would 
be as t(UTihl(‘. and (le[)ressini;* as thos(^ of sueeoss would bo 
j^lorious and ins[)irit inn;." ’ All these thin<;-s he (hdibtirahdy 
(umsiderod ; but, wt‘in;hing t]i<‘ (;liances on eitiier side, he came 
to the eonedusion that ‘‘the prohahilities of suc(‘(‘ss were far 
n;reater than thosi'. <•!' lailure, and the lasasons justifying;' an 
assault siron^'er than those whieh justili(‘d imietaon.” Ib^ 
therefort' urn;(al u])Mn tlu^ tleneral, in an ollieial h‘,tt(‘r, tho 
advanta^'es of an assault hy eseala(h\ the ^ates which \vt^ 
desirtul to fortu? bein^' Idown in hy ])owdeT-ba<;s. And,” he 
wi’ote, four months afterwards, ‘Mookin^ ba(;k tiow with tln^ 
full ad van taj;(‘s ol‘ actual experiimee, ami with, 1 heli(^ve, V(uy 
little dis])osition to maintain a fon\<;oTie (toiielnsion, because^ it 
was foregone, 1 think at this inonamt, if we had ass.'iultod any 
time betw(!en the Ith atid Mlh ol' Jtily, W(^ sliould liave carried 
the place.” t 

A\'lien the En^'ineer’s h‘l ter riaudHul the I Iead-(h^^i**f(U’s of tho 
Force, Sir Iltmr}' Earnaid was dead, or dyin^‘.;j: 

The command was tlnm assumed by < iemu’al In^ed. 

Since he had beim in tlie Dehli Camp, with no immediate 
responsibility upon him, his health had ijnproved ; and althoiigh. 
he still ap})eared to others, i‘Spoeially to men with the inex- 
haustible (mer<;ies of Eaird Smith, a fe(dde invabM, h(5 beli(5Ved, 

■ MS. CorrcH}>oii(l(‘iie(‘ oj' Colonel biiinl Smith. 

t Ibid. 

X 1 laive lierc! a^ain to noii(‘e the conhiHioii of dalc^H, of whirl) I Inive 
spoken ill ii fornior noh*. Ikhrd Smith, in a letlorhefon! me, sjiys, “My 
ri'eommendiii.ii; tlie mea.''nre wimt in on the (ith. I doiil)t if Sir lleniy 
Ihirnard ever saw il, as le* died a day or twoafterward.s.” Hut Mr. (Jn^athed, 
in a lett(;i- dated .bilv (k savs that tlie remains ot* the, (General were hnrital at 
ten o'clock on that «lay ; iiiid Mr. Koiton (('lidplaiit h Xurraiior)^ who ]>er- 
formed the funmal service, say." most distiiaUly tliat Barnard dic<l at three 
o’clock on Sninkiy alternoon, dnly o. '^fla-re is not the least doubt of the 
fact. Baird Smitii’s letter, therefore, was not sent in until after Barnard’s 
death, unle.-?s he is wron^ ubouL the date of its despatch. 
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liiinsclf to ho ofjuul io llio, work, ami wroto tliat, “ witli tli<* ahl 
<»r to oarry it to a HnC(‘Osstul issue/’ 

I’o this ohic(U* l>:iir4 Smith's |>lau of assault was suhuiitt(sl. 
(fo (114 not imnuMliatrly n-jt'ot it. On the lie wroto to Sir 
John Lavviono(‘, .sa\ ini;'. ‘‘ \\'(* still hav<' tli** assault in oont(‘in- 
plation, t]j<‘ ih talls ol* wliich aiT not y(‘t (juito coni|»lot(Hl ])y the 
[■hi<;inoo?-s’ 1 )(‘}tart]m-nt, nn(h*r l>air<l Smith.” I>ut tlio (l(3lay, 
whotlar oii;^inat ini;- in tin* Iho^im'cr.s' I )c|>art numt, or in tlio 
(•ouiicils of th(^ (lonoral, was iatal to th(‘, sclauno ; ami, Ihiird 
Smitli aflrruaitls wrote, ‘‘the (►]>]»ortunity ]>asso4 away, and 
thr (|Uestit>n ot assault or m> assault hnally r(‘solve<l itsrjt* into 
doinj^ notliini;' ]>y shoor tona* of (‘iroumstanoos,” “ W Iiah'vm* 
i.s,” h(* added, ‘Ox in;^- In-st, 1 am (‘ontent witli tiling's as t]i(‘y 
ar(‘, and 1 am vejy far imhaal trom at taelj ini;* tlio slii:;]iti‘st 
hlaam; to t.hos<‘ wlio dillhia'd from nio on tlie (|uosliou of assault- 
ing. 4die\’, doulith ss, (‘xatnimal tin* ]»rohahilit ios as cunsoieii- 
tiouslvfis I did, hut Ti'alised them diilereiitly, ;ind (‘[niK' to a 
contrary conclusion, d’hc difVieult ios were ^rt'at (‘noiic'h. and 
the conse( jiuames yrave cnou_i;h, t(> napiire every man to form 
.and to hold his own (‘|>inion, ami ytd, to ]»romotc toleration at 
(lill'ercnccs at any rate, that was my view ot'tln* ('asc, ri^-lit (»r 
wroiie*.” And, truly, ii was \cry riL;ht. hoi’ there is nothiiie^, 
|>erhaj>s, whi<‘h calls for mor(‘ toleration tlian tin? solution of 
u;reat military (juestions, when tlnu’c are ant.aL;-onist ic arrays of 
<litlituilt it*s ti» he considci’(‘d. It has l»ecn said of otlier ]»laces 
than I)(dili, which liave stood j)rotracti‘d si(*ea‘s, t.iiat tliey 
ini^ht havt‘ ]»een cai ried hy assault wdtliin the lirst hour of 
our aj»)>carance hefore thmn. It W’as said ot‘ Hhai’at |)iir ; it 
was said of SchastojMtl ; hut neither (\)m]>enmu*c nor Jtao'lan 
thoue'ht that it >vas his duty to risk the cliaiice cd* a failui’e hy 
attemptinj^ it. 

'J'h(‘ c ircumstances, t]ic‘ force of whic*]i was said hy the Chief 
Ihioineiu* to have sellhul tlie momentous <juestion 
y.* assault or no assault, w’ore these. Whilst in 

the Kiie’lish Camp our ]»eoj>h‘ w'cre c*onsidt*rin^ 
tin* 1 h‘s 1 means of attaekine; the enemy within tin' walls of 
Delili, the emuny were* makine; renewed attacks on the Ihitisli 
t'amp (Uitsidc* tlic wadis; amt every new attack reduc'cd our 
scanty nuinhcus. On the' hth of tiuly tiny came out in force 
against us. Jntcdli^’encc' (»f their desii;;n rcaiched General llet'd 
in tlie morning, and he was in some measure ju’e})ared for 
them ; hut he searec'ly expeeted a daring inroad <d* rebel 
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Cavalry into onr Camp.'*' l^ut alxmt ten o’cloek/t tliroiigli a 
niiht of heavy rain, our Knglisli ollicers, on the iMound ” diH- 
e(‘rn(Hl their a})]>roac}i. lien?, on a j)iee(? of elevated ground to 
tlu‘ right rear of our C:iin}>, \vaH planted a battery of tliree 
lieavy guns, witli the usual Infantry ]*ie(|uet. In addition to 
tliis a Cavalry lhe([uet was thrown out, sonu'vv'hat in advance? 
of t]]o Mound ; and tliis now consisted of a party of ( *arabin(‘(?rs, 
two Horse. Artilhu’y guns of Toinbs’s troop, and a (h'tJichnumt 
of tile ‘Jtli Irregular Cavalry, uinhu* a Native othcer, which 
occupied the (‘xtreme j)oint in ad vanc(‘.:[: I\u])h‘X(xl l)y tlu' 

appt'aranco of tic* familiar uniform of tie* Irregular ('avuilry of 
our own ]>ic(juets, our ja^ople? at lirst. thought that they had 


* “ Wr had II .''harp atluir willi thr <-ih*iiiy ycsti ol »v. 1 liiid r( <*t‘ivc(l i\ 
iii llic laornm^j: tliat tin v wete (‘tiimiiij: out in Idrcc on ihc and iMajor 

lii'id apidioii ior tlu'ir umuuI nanfooa'inout at Hindu Idio’^ laaeo, whicli vv.is 
f'ciit, and llir le^-t of tin' t r<Mp.•^ laid in rradincss to turn out. AlK»utton A,!si. 
■ i pally o| iiiMurirout Sa\\ar> mado a iu(»^t dariu'/ inroad to tlio rear of our 
riL;iit l»y a rt-ad ha im^ to tlu* (irand d'lunk. 'J ln sc na ii won* drc.^Hocl 
< like 11,0 Olli I j'i'o;_^ular>, whioli lod to tin* !sup[)osition that p.ii't of that 

1 OL’ inioiit w liioh w.t.s on pii-quot on tliat llaidv, hint innlini(d: hut it turiK*tl 
out tlial tlio <;'ioalor part oi ttioiu, at loast, hohaii^otl tothoSlii lno;.ndir,s from 
llaioli. Ahout a liundrod no n ol thoir pfoph* act u.dly s\\oj>t, tlirou;4h tlio 
ri'j lit of our camp, hv t iio r(‘ai’, I e tho hriilu^o ad join i n^^ I ho luirial-oi ound.” — 
Omo i'u/ to i>'ir Johu Liitrr<nri\,hil(j Jt), IS.)/. MS. 

r Jt will liii\o l)( c'li .‘'O- n that, in Hie }»r<oodiim' nolo, ( o iioral Hood Hays 
that tho oiioniy apfHMicd ahout ton o’olook. .Major load ."uy.-', “ t la; aoiioii 
oomuK'Hoi'd ahout .Movrii o'clock- ” 'J In* Jattor nia_\ o for to tho oj/oning ol’ tho 
oiK niU.', gnn.s. Ma jor 'J’oinh.s .sa\ s that, to tlio la .-^t of jii.-s re''olloot ion, it wnis 
ail nil ihioo w lion ho liusl lo.iint that tho t roojior.'^ w oro i iitoririg our ( lam]). 
C’ott mporary aooouuts olton dill’or gioatly witli r« Kj.< ot to tho tiiiio of day. 

7 “’I'ho Mound wio^ ahiuit halt-way hotwoui tho Jliiigo and tlio Canal, 
v.hioh protooUd the Ihiti^h roar. It wan on tin- light loar llaiik of (kinip, 
ami oNorlookid tho S.di/imandi. lk;tw<*on tho .Mound and thotkanaj tlan; 
woro sovoral (dunijis of trots, and tho ( ’anal-liank' 1 ». ing alho IVingod with 
liioiii, tho MOW in tJiat dijootioii was otmfn.sod and iiitt rnipti d, and for tJiis 
ita'-iori a Cavaliy piotjiiol wa.s thrown out on tiio ('anal hank, Hnnuwvlmt in 
advanoi* td’ tho Mound, i’roni which, howo\or, tho \ itf ttos t)f tho (Ja valrv 
pn*<iUot w'l r(‘ vi.-ihlo, . . , d hi* guns and tho ('ar ihincrs wore not slationod 
• 111 llio Mound, hut at tljoftnit of and on tho right ll.iuk of it, so tliat. faring to 
tin ir projior front — tin* Sahziinandi — tho .'Moimd was on thoir loft iiund and 
tko (‘anal on tlioir rigiit, d’h*- giouiul on tin- right of tlie jiiotpa-t wa.s m)Iiio- 
w hat elevated, and on tins tho t« nt-sof tho im n wore pilcdied and tho (/'uvalry 
liorsos pietjin tod. ddn* guns w(‘rc, as it wrro, in a hollow, with tlio Mound 
on thoir loft and tin* olovah d ground on tho rigid. To thoir front was a 
small hroastwork, to which it wa.s ordi-rod that the gurin should he run U)) 
and fought hohind in ease, of an attack, and until the iiicquid could he 
r< infor(v<l.” — MS. M< tuonuidmn. 
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driven in hy tin- ;ulv;inf!(^ of tlie en(‘niy ; anil so tiio i;nns, 
wliioh nii^lit have ojn'iied n]»on them, were pointed ha^ iiih'ssly 
at the trooj)ers/ lint there w;es sonietliin^ mneli woTse tlinn 
tin's, "riie inistakr of tin* liritish Artillery was fhllowi'd hy the 
ilis^raee of th(; ilrilish ( 'avalry. As th(‘ 1 rre^'ulars nf th(‘ Stli 
tVom I)ehli swept on, tlie detaeliment of ( ’arahinem's, which 
formed a ]>art of the ]>ieqnet, turned and tiiMl, Stillman, wlio 
eommandiMl them, lemained ahnn^ at his ])Mst. d’he ti]-st I'rror 
was soon diseovrred. Hills, who was in ehar^'e ol" the artillery 
two horse-aM illmy ynns of Ihe ])ie(jnet, saw ]>resejitly thaf. 
it was a hostile attack, and m’di'red out his enns for action, 
lint tlie enemy were upon him : he had not time to open tire. 
In this emei<j,eney thedashiny Artillery suhaltm]i a man of 
li^ht wei!j,ht and short stature, youny; in yeai's, l)iil with the 
coolness of a yeteran and tin* (Mmr:ej;e of a ;Li;iant set spurs to 
his horse and rushed into the midst <d‘ tlie advaneini;' ti^topiu’s, 
cutting riehl and left at them with ^ood elVeet, until t^^o of 
(jiem <’hariL;ed him at tia^ same time, and hy the sluxdx of the 
collision, both horse and ri<h'r wei’e thrown violimtly to the 
t^'round. Ih'yaini ntj; his ha-t alt'*!* his ass;iilants had passed on, 
he recovered his swoi-d in time to reni'W the eomhat ^vi1h three 
Sawjirs, two mounted and one on foot, din* two first Indent 
down,! ainl then enyai;ed the third, a yoiine, aeti\e swordsman 


* d'lie Hctiiiil assatliiiN ir«n»]M i.n nl ilir sth 1 itcl' ala I' t'ii \ airy, \vlx> 

had nnitiaifil at llarfii : lait il Mas iiH'i'f tiian siivjM ctcd Ihat llic iiaai (•!' the 
IMli Were ruLriiisaiit ofaial ta\nurcd tin- attack. It lais In ru aai 

I'J.') tliai th-aefal liaiiaml li.id Inrn very douhltiil ef tie ii li ielitv. 
’riiri'c liad hern many dcscrti'-iiN Irnm their rauk^, hut no .sinnis »d open 
miitmy. It muN In ^tatol lane that all< r tlii.s alVair of tiir IMti oi duly. ti»e 
retina nt Mas (jua t]\ ii:<>\(d out ni' Cuiup, appan-idl\ on dnT\ “()ii th<- 
1 lt!i ot'dilfv th(‘ Hoail-tyiai tel ol' tlse K< Lriment proceeiled It Alipur, for tlie 
purpoM- of lu'ejaai; o[ten the eommumeainm Milli the naj-. laiiyo- detach- 
iiieiits Meie sent into tla- di\i>ion'> <d‘ Saharanpn'r, Stinpat, and raiujiat. On 
t fe ‘2 0 1 of duly, in ctinseijuriice ul' a lar^e dt seitiou t'rom tlie S(»n|>at ilt laeh- 
Jiienl, it Mas dci'ineil a<lvl^alt|e to liiandi tlu- reLdineiit hatd; towards the 
Panjul>.” — l\iy}(iitn> ntdnj Jldurnnj lu ijl im utfi iltai luntlnl* <i. A Minn 

of till' ‘dth lrre;.‘ular had aceoinpanied tlu' lirst .^iv^e-train to Oelili (na/c, 
tuiiri' HI), and the otlier (Iiiad-(,|uartvrs) wing had joined oiir Camp on lh< 
2 ml of duly. 

t “ d'iie lirst I Mounded ami «lropped him from his ]n>r>e; the seo<uid 
t liargetl me M itli a lanee. I juit it a>id(^ and cauLdit him an aMiul pisli on 
tin* head and him*. 1 thought I had killed him; apj*areiitly lie nni>t li.oe 
clung to his hoise, for he in.^aijpeured. d'he Moiiiiih'd luaii then came up, hut 
not liiu eikull split.” — llilW Sarnttin. 
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of coiirao'o, wlio caint^ fresh lo tie* eiieoiiuier, Avliilst Hills, 

seaiit of hrejitli and shak(‘n By his fall, had \nM all ins first 
stn*nL:;tli, hut none of liis first courat;*!*. The lu'a.vy eloak, too, 
wliieh h(‘ won*, as a. ]n*oteetion a.i;'ainst tin* rain, draL;i;'<*d at liis 
throat, and well-nii;*h ehok(‘d him. 'ria* ehaiie(;s un** now 
fearfully ao;ainst him. Twi(*r In* tirod, i»nt his ])istol sna])|H'd, 
and tin'll he eut at liis o])]>on»‘nt’s slionhh'r. ddio Mow did not 
takt) (dle(*t ; and tin' troo])<‘r, watehiinj; his opportunity, (‘lutoht'd 
at tin* Kn^lish suhaltenfs sword and wrestl'd it from him. Hills 
tlnm closed with his ein*my, i;ra])]>h'd him so that he could not 
strike out with his sahn*, and smote him with elenc.ln'd fist aL;’ain 
and ai^ain on the fac(% until the Hnt^lishman slippeil and ft'll to 
tin* ^-round. 

ddn* Mound " was a favoiiriti* ]dacc o1 ^-at hei’ini;’ in ('amp. 
It commonly hapjiein'd ( hat many of our otlieers wei’i*, to he semi 
llien*, watchin;j;' the ]>ro^ress of evmits hi'low, or dismissinui; tin* 
opi'i'atioiis of the sieji;e. Ihit the heavy rain oi‘ tin* ‘.Mh of diiU' 
had driven our people io the shelti*!* of tln'ii’ timts. Amon*; 
others. Major Toiiihs was in the. .\rtilh*ry mess-lent one of the 
<*lie.eriest jdactts in (';imp when a troo[)er of the !Mh Irrejj;ular 
('avalry, in a stah* (d’ hie*h cx<*itement, rode up ainl asked the, 
way to the (o'ticrafs (juarte]\s. In rejdy to a (jiiesiioii tVoin 
4\)mhs, In^ said tliat tin; cne.my wej-i; showiicL;* in front of our 
])icijuets: hut tin; man’s ^vo^ds se<>nied Imt sr*anlly (o evju'css 
all that was in him, so Tomhs hurried to ins owui tent., took his 
sword and revolver, and orderiiie- his horsi; to he hroii;;]it. after 
liim, \v'a,lk(*d down to the .Mound Pi(;< j iK'Is. As he approaelied 
the post. In; saw the (faralnneers drawn up in moiinted airay, 
and our ^unis e^cttiiiL;' ready for action. In a minute, tln*re was 
a tieinendous rush of J rrc.^ulai* llorsi;, tin; (I'oojieis luandishin^ 
their swords and V(auf(;rat in;L!; lustily; and tlnii there was to he 
seen tin; sad sjiec.taele id’ oui* I)rae;oons hrok'‘n and llyin;j; l.o the 
rear, whilst om* id’ our ,i;uns went ri<^hta,hout., some of the 
]iors(;s mounte;d and some riderless, and tl^allope.d towards oiir 
('anij). d’oinhs was now in the midst ot‘ tin; mn;my, wdio u!- 
strikine; at him from all sides, hut with no etfect. A mmi of n 
noble prt'seiice, tall, slj'one;, <d’ robust frann; and handsome 
countenance, dark-liaire,d, ilai'k-lxairded, and id’ swart com- 
]>lexion, he was, in all outwanl scmhlanei;, tin; model of ;i 
Faringhi warrior; and the heroic asp(‘ct truly exjires^e.d tln^ 
henuc (jualities of the man. There was no finer soldim' in the* 
L’amp* Threading his way atlruitly thi’ough the hh'c'ic hor.-e- 
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111011, li(^ ascoiidod tlio Mound, and l<K»kino; down into tlie li(»llo\v, 
Avlnnc his two j^iins liad l>o(ui ])ost<d, ho saw tln^ romainin^ one 
ov(aturno<l, lln^ 1io]s(*h on tin* iiroiind, sti‘nir<rlin<r in tlioii 
hariKSH or (load, Avitli sonn* slain or woniidi'd gniiiiorH l)(\sid(' 
thoin. Near tin* <j;uns lu^ saw tho- ]HdstTat(‘ body of Hills, 
apjiarontly (‘ntanj^lod in his cloak, with a dismounted Sawar 
standiiiL;' ovcj- liini witli drawn sword, a]»oiit to administer tin* 
death-stroke. At tliis time d'cunbs was soim* tliirty jiaees from 
his friend, lb' c(»uld n(»t ji(»|K‘ to rcaeh tlu^ (*nemy in time to 
cut liim down willi tin; saini*, so resting;' liis revohao* on his hd't 
arm, in* to<ik steady aim at l!ie trooper, wlio was tuiaied full- 
bn'astod towards liini, and shot him throii^ii tlio body. The 
bh»od oozed out throuj^di the white tunie of the w^ounded rebel, 
and, foi- a wdiile at h‘ast, Hills was savtMl. 

Ibit the danp'r was not yet ])asse(l. d\tml>s h('lp(‘d his fallen 
subaltern to rise, and toedlioi- tle-y asei'iided the slope of the 
-Mound. As tlu'V wen* watching; the movements ol’ the enemy, 
they saw a litth' way beneatli tliriu anotlu'r <lismounted Sawar, 
who was walkini:; away with Hills’ revolver in liis hand, d’liey 
niad <5 at once towards him. lie was a voune’, strong', aetive 
trooper, w ho turned and attaeked them with his sword, as om* 
wt'll skilled in the use of th(' wea]»on. His iirsl blow" aimed at 
Hills was pai i’it'd. ddieii In* st ruek at Tombs, who w'ith like 
address i;iiarth'd tin* eut. Hut tln^ third blow, stiau'k wdth 
<b‘spairine; em'r^v, as he spiuiiL;’ upon the youni;er of his 
itppoiK'iits, broke thtw'ii Hills' ^'uard, and elovt' the skull to the 
brain, in a moment In* had turned upon 'Tombs, who coolly 
jtarried tin* bhov and dr<»ve ids sword right through the 
\ I'tM »per's body. * 


* 'I'lii.s mu nitivr ditfci -* fu.m Mimr of ihr ut' this inridciit. 

Mild, in one irsju'ct at l<'a^t, f'lnni (he account (tpiolt'd ahovc) written hy 
IlilK" liiinM'lf, and jinnted at tin liint' in the iinoli.sli journals. llill.s says 
that di(' Sawar witli wli^ni he and 'I'ondi.'* had llu* hci'oihI cncf)untcr was tlu* 
\cr\ man wlm had attacked him in the liist instance, and from wliom liis 
iiii iul had savdl iiini “ hen wc ^’ot down,” he says, 1 saw tin* very man 
Tonihs had saw'd me from nuiMinr ciV with my j)ibtoI (he liad oniv Lkh'Ii 
w ounded, amHhumnied ilcad '. 1 told 'J'umhs, and wc wi-nt at him.*’ Hut it 

IS tiic as>urt'd l»clict of I'emhs, who .saw tlic tirst trooper tall, and tlu‘ blood 
>trcamini; troin tlui man’s ciicst ovi r hi> whiti* tunic, that tin ir stcond 
unlu^ninist was ** another dismountcil Sawar.” C/t fvrh pur/7/a^, there would 
.>et lu to be more reason to uecejil T(‘nd).''’s version than that of his suh dteiii, 
a.s the cireiiinstanct s ot' the former w( re niori' favourable to (‘ool and accurate 
vtbservutiim. And I would rather belit.ve this version, us the one that best 
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Meaiiwliile, tlie Sawars, HusIumI with their firnt riku'Oss, wen‘ 
tswee])iiig unwanls tiiroiigh lair piequets, to tlie iiialii sti’eet of 
our (^ainp. What could acc(niut lor tlio rout of the ( ^iruhiiuMU’s 
— wliat could (‘xplaiii tlu^ llight of the Horse Artillery?^' ddu* 
utmost coiifnsioii ])revail<‘d. Our ])co])lo turned (uit in cxcJled 
haste, iK»t kiiovvdng what it all jHirtmuhnl. road whicli tli(‘ 

reh(‘l-troo]»ers had laken led to tlie. ArtilU'ry Lines, ddu're was 
a Native troop oi' Horst' Artillery there under ]\lajor Ihuiny; 
and the Sawars calh'd upon tlii'in to IVatt'rnise with thi'ir party, 
v'lnd to march hack with tln'in tt) Dehli. 'The loyal Xativi's 
sternly rejilied tliat they oheyi'd only their own olliiM'rs. Ni'ar 
them was Henry Olphcrts’s Hiirop(*an troop, unlimhenul and 
ready lor imnu'diatt' aetitin. Tin' hhick ti’oop was between 
them and the (‘mmiy ; but tin' Native guniu'rs calh'd iqion the 
white troojK'rs to liri' through their bodies, 'fln'i't' was no in'i'd 
for this. 'Tin' whoh'. ( ‘amp was now astir. a litth^ while 

tin' Sawars had profited bytln^ uncertainty and pt,‘r[)lexity in 
oui* ( 'anij). Dili their ti'iumph was soon turin'd to (h'lefit, and 
tln'y Ih'd back to Hiihli, leaving many of tln'Si* audacious ndiels 
behind them, including the originator of the jx'.rilous exploit. f 


illustrates (he siileiidoiir ol‘ iJe- arliicveMieiif.. 11 “ the ,sanj(! S.'iwar \v<Te the 
liern of hnlh eniiihuts, lie a^^lll (‘dly well earned l»y lluil. Jnnniiii,tJ:’s li;;hlinLC 
the Ualiudiir-Sludi ( 'l‘o^s loi- ]^er^o!lnl luuvriy. I .should iiol ount to add iJiiit 
it has 1)1(11 ri'coi’dcd that “ 'I'oinh'.’s account, of the filtair ofthelUh, when the 
eiK'niv’s lIor.se rode Ihioiii^di laii ( aiu)). w'.ih torn up h\ ( 'olonel .Miu'kiaizie. 
II(‘ laid oiuilted to ,-ay a word ahoiit hini'ielf, hK» .Miu'ken/ie ;::JLve tlni General 
till' true vei'.'lon.”- - Doth 'J’oinhs and Jlilts were de- 
Hervedlv rewanled w ilh the \’iet '1*1, i Gro.v-.. 

* It .-(•( Ills to ha\(' heeii a (pa -t ion jiinoni!: eailier w riter- whether the 
artilhay or jaetjUot duty did run aw.iy; lail there can he no doubt of tin' 
tact. In a lettei' writt. ii from Camp (m the .-ame day, a,u artillery olliet.-r, 
descrihing W'hat he ."aw', sa\.s; “A enn ol' ihe lloiHe Artilhjry, that laid lieeii 
on pieipiet on our riuht, laid pist r( ir' nttd into < ’.imj), into oui- main street, 
elo.se to mv tent.” The .statement ot .MaJ(»r (Sir Ihiiry ) d’oml»,s, an eml)odi(‘d 
in th(.‘ text, i.s (piite eonelii-ive on lh(! suh)* ct. With josja et to the lliglii of 
tlie Carabineers, (o iieral ihi'd writes; In IIk' (' oafn-ion, I am sorry to Maya 
detaehnn nt of the Car,d)ine('rH, W)iO wore oeorting tlie Lpins, gave way, in 
sj)ite of the eiidi'iivonrrt of tln ir ollieers to .stop them. Tln-se men I jirojiOMC 
to diHiiionnl an a di.sgraee to tiiem. It would appear that tliey are conifiow'd 
mostly of reeiuii.s, and, la-ing mounted on Juill-hroken hornes, do not know 
how to managi* tliem.” — MS. i 'ttrrrupondt nn . 

f ‘Tiiey wi re at lir.-t siijiiioHcd to he tin.* hth, hut, being dirteoven'd, W(?re 
charge*! hv lirigadier (iiant with Ids La.'u'e'rs, and (^itain lIod.*son with tin* 
Guide.s, who dro\i‘ them out ol ( lanioniiKtnt.s.” — (itmr(d Hf vd to Sir , John 
Livicrtncr. MS. f ’orreKpOm/e/icc. 'I'liiH, how’ever, as r<‘gard« JIodHf)n’M part 
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^riiat so Tiiariy oi’ tliom 0 Hca)M‘(l iiiisc;d]i(‘(l, retiiriiiii^ hy tho 
^\i\y llioy had (*oin(‘, is not to 1 k‘ acooutilod for, ox(;(^pt on tho 
p ininid ut sur|»ris(5 and coniiision. Acts ol‘ individual ^alhintiy 
an* rrc(»nlcd noiui more lustrous than thost' scorc'd ii]) to tho 
honour ot the hravc* art il ho-ynuui, h’enny and ha;L!;and ]>ut 
S(»ni(‘ dark clouds ovaoshadowed tin* scene. It is r(dat(‘d that 
in tli(‘ ah.sciKa* ol‘ tano’ihhi enemies, houk' of our soldicuy, wlio 
tinned lait on this occasion, hutehered a numIxT of unoffend- 
in'j c;iiiij» f(»llo\v(‘rs, siu’vants, and otlau's, who wei'c huddlinc- 
t(»;.;ct her, in va^^iui alarm, near tin* ('hristian churchyard. .No 
lo\all\, no lidclity, no ]>aticnt <j:ood servici*, on the |>art of 
tlic.sr )M)oi- j»coj)h‘, i*ould cxtin;^uish I'or a moment tlu'- herco 
liali«‘(l wliicli jiossessi'd our whit(‘ soldiers acainst all who wore 
t!ie dusk\ livery of th(‘ Hast. 

'This hold incursion of tlu^ Irrec'ulars into our (^im]> did not 
supply all th(5 day's li^htin^;. All throu^’h tho 
moininjj; a hrisk cannonadi' had hiaui maintained 
hy the enemy, and answered hy our i;’uns on tho 
liiuld. It w as so( >n a ppa rent, liowevr*!*, t hat th(‘ rehel musket- 
eer, > \\< re as aetivi'. as their gunners. A body of Sijx'iliis liad 
]M.,sted llieinselves in tin* suhurh of the kSahziiiiamli, where, 
seiiM iied and ai<h‘d iy houses and walled ;;aixh'us, and other 
enelesiii'is, tln'V k(‘pt U]) a pi nine,- lin^ on our ])ic(]Uets. This 
eoiild mtt, he mduicMl : so a column was forimnl X.n attack and 
disloilm* them. It consistixl of th(‘ llead-(dmrters and two 
enhipanie>, of tlu‘ tituh lGfI(‘S, ihdmdiments ol’ the Sth and hist 
ho > 1 , and tlu^ -Itli Sikh infantry, with the six ^ains ol’ dlajor 
Se<'t( .s hatterv; whilst Majoi* loud was instructed to co-operate 
\\iih tluMu with such men as e<»uld Ix' sjiared I’rom tin* i\lain 
I’ieijuet. I'ommanded hy ( leiieral (diamhc‘rhiin, our column 
s\N ept, throu<;'h the Sah/imamli, and was sinm in close conllict 
with tlu' insui'''a‘nts. Posted as they were, and often lirintr 
u>o\ii upon US from some eh-vated structures, it was not easy to 

1)1 thr ex|)uUi(Hi <»r the ( iieiiiN, is <-rr«>neous. llodhoii .started in ])nrHiiit with 
the (Gii<les, nii.stonk tin- enemy lor our own p<o})le, and rode some tliree 
m’.le> p;irall( 1 to tin m, until they suddenly crossed a hridi^e and “ jj^alloijed 
(>ll to l)('hli.’ — (ovt/t/ox/V c//d Jltul/tou's /.e/h rx. 

lo Tm\ is said to hioe shot ,sev« ral ot the rel el troo]xTK with Ids revolver. 
l'':e;an nislied out of his tent N\ith only a pen in his hand, oof (o-dliera lew 
m u, killed iiftet n of the enemy, mid i< tnrm d willi a s\\oul and JNIinie rille, 
(*; \\hn*h he had “ east d ”a llasaldar ol' Ihe In e^jfulai s. — Xorntuti's Xarnitn'^. 
~~ (i Li ttera . — Uhiory of the Staji if JhhJi. 
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illsli)(lj 2 ;e IIkmh. 'llic w;is of tlu' kind most distJisUd’nl 

aiid most d(.‘stnu*tiv(^ to our liritish soldiery. 1 >ut tlu‘i r stul)]>or.u 
<*(»uni^(' })revail(‘d at last, work was dom^ tlioroULiiily ; 

kilt siieli tlioroni;h vv'ork always was doii<‘ ky us, at Imavy cost. 
T) our ever-deen'asim:; force. Wc c<mld ill spare at tkat tiim^ a 
Hiu<i;le man; kut the* cot(‘m]M>ra.]'y histoi’iaus ri‘lat(^ 

that mon‘ than tw(.) hundre d of* our ]>eo])l (‘ av lUi'. kilh'd or di^akled 
on the hth nt ,Iuly.‘]' iVnd so the chanct'S of a sueia'ssful assault 
upon tlh^ city kt'j^an to dwindle' into a c<*rtainty of tailnn' ; and 
:liose wiio had uri^e'd it Avitli th(‘ ^-n'ah'st (Mudlde'iieu*, now kad 
tleir misgi vinjj^'s.;}; It is true that the ca i nap;(^ amonjj;; tln'ern'iny 
lad keiai fai' L;rnater than in om* ranks; Imt. tlicy had ni've'r 
iHH'ii nunu'rieally stronL;'('r than at that time, and the kca[)s of 
h'ad Avliicli tluiy kd't kehind tlicm dimlnislieMl kut little^ the 
vital resource's of that enormous i;arrison. 

And, a t‘e;\v days afterwards, this (juestion of assault, as Ikiird 
Smith wi’ote', had iinally “r<'solv(‘d itself into 
neithin^i;’ kv sluajr forea^ of eireaimstanecs for 
til ere was another hal’d li^ht, and anotlu'r lon<^ 
list of easuallie's. ( )n the 11th tin' em'iny a^ain came out iu 
force to tile atta(;k of our ])osition on th(‘. k'ij^ht. It was sjiid 
tliat tlu'v had veiweid to e;arry oui’ katterii's, and d(;stroy that 
formidali]<! jucpiu't at Hindu Joio’s house, which had sent, the 
mcssa^u;c of death to so many of lluur comrade's. Ih'cher’s spiels 
iiad paint'd intclli;;’('n(!e of the^ moveim'iit, and Kcid had keaui 
Avai’ne<l ed' the coming onslaught. He was (piitej reN'idy for tliemi, 
and said, lau<:,ltinji;ly, that tlu'y had attaekeid liim and ke^eij 
kcatt'ii niiu'tcen times, and that he did not. expi'ct to lie AVorsteid 
<ui the* twentieth, ddie*. attaedv eommemeed akout (‘i^'ht o’edejck 
in the mornine;. For some' time emr j>euple stood on tiiej ded’ensive, 
keeping; the mutineers at leay. Jioth force's weu’i' under e;over, 
anel little exee'utioii Avas elone. Ihit when th<} sun was ^';<ung 


* “Eventually eveTytliin^ was ene'ctc.il that wa.-^ de sired, our kucc.css being 
gre'atly aided by tlje admirable.* and >leailv ])ra('ti«*e ef Major Srott’s battery 
umler a lie.ivy lire — -< leveit iiie-n be;ing ]>ut ’hors de <umbat’ out ot its Himill 
eomi del) unit.” — A or inn n. 

t Tiu' numl»er slated is two huridn d and twemty-three*, ineludim^ one^ 
odicer killed and l ii^dit wnamle»l. 'I'm- edliet r killed was CtipUiiii Mount- 
tit'veii. ol'liie Mil. 'Tiie re wu.'^ lu uvy eanuire in the enemy’s ranks. 

t See letters ot Harvey GnaUie'd. Writing <m liie. lUtli, lie says: “It 
mav now be pnule iit If) eled’er die ultaek b»r a nhoit time*, leu' at this nioiiKMit 
they (the enemy) may be eoiibideieel in tiie plentitude ot tin ir force,” de. &c. 
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down, Xevill(‘ (’luiiiilnjilain saw tliat the time had eomo to 
7’C!Hort to other measiin's. So despateliin^ a letter to lieil, 
deBirin^:; him to Ixi ])re]>ai‘(ul to attack the (‘nomy, and act in 
concert witli liiin, lie sent Sliowcrs witli anotlier column, coii- 
Histin^ oi’ dctacliUK-nts of tlie 1st Eurojiean, the 7oth (^mnurs, 
(a>kc‘’H Killcs, and Jlodsoii’s Horse*, with six Iloi’se Artill(*rv 
<:;unH under d’urner and Money, to take thmii in Hank, ddie 
walli'd gardens, and other ])lac(‘K of sheltm*, in whicli the 
mutineers liad j»ost(‘d thciiist*) V(;s, were now to he cleared; and 
it was a line tiling* to s<*i‘ our columns svveejiinjj:; down ujion tho 
enemy, le-id’s litth; (iurkhas s(*ttinjj;- up a rin^injLi; cIkhu*, and 
(ivery man [lantin^ eagerly for the Jitfray. d’hen two of our 
ii;r(‘at j*anjahi waiudors wm* to Ix^ semi (*ver in the thick(*st of 
th(‘ ti^ht. Where danger threat(‘iied most, ( diamherlain and 
Ilodson wen* sure to he se(‘n. d'he I'liemy were drive*!! from 
])oint to ]>oint, in (*onfuse<l tli,t;ht, (*h‘an out. of their slu-lti'rinL;* 
walls; and tin* inon^ iniju'lnous of their assailants ]iushed on 
afti'i’ them alon^' tin* main road, within the hi!* from the* walls 
of Hehli. d'lieie was it, that ( diainhei'lai n, fearh*>s]y (*xposini;' 
himself, aeeordin^’ to liis wont, W(‘ll-nii;h nn*! his deatli-woimd. 
A) >ai‘ty ot the enemy, <*ove!(‘d hy a low' W’all,had made a. stand, 
and Were pouriiii;- in a destructive tin* upon our advamdne; 
soldi(*ry, which made them for a moment ree*oil, whe*n the*. 
Adjutant-! Jeiieral, set t ini;' spurs to his hoist*, e*alled U]M)n tin* 
men to follow liini,and e‘le*ai-ed the t*nelosnn*. Jlew'as j;allant]y 
su]*pttrteMl ; hut a musket-hall took elleet upon him, aiul in’okt* 
liis left a!in ht‘low the sla»ul<lei'. Our ]x‘i)[>h* wer«* then so 
near the city walls tliat the* juirsuit heeanit* disastrous. For 
the ent'iuy ;;athered fresh e‘oura;;e', and rallie*d before th(*ii' 
delen(*t's, wdiilst tin* liot hastt^ wdtii which wa3 had pushed on 
to ehastist' the mutineers was thnwvin^ confusion into our 
ranks, 'rin* niana^t'inent of the juirsuini; force was not (‘tjual 
to th(' ^'allantry e>f tin* pursuit. At one ])oint wt* liad drivt'ii 
the mutima'is frt)m tln‘ir ^uns, but w<* vvere nut ]>repared to 
take* advanta*;!* of their des<‘rtion. Hudson’s quie;k eye markeHl 

* It wjis tlieuiilil 111 lir.Nt !e) a min-stiot weiiimk A coiit(*nijK)iary k'tLer 
SHYS ; “ C’lauahi r lam nmis liinu;^lit in with a sore ly .‘'Jiuttt re d arm. lli.'^ im» 
})re*sbion vvu.s that lit* had he . ii struck hy ;:nipe', wdiich \va> hiaii;: showe red on 
them t'lnin tlu* eit\ walls. He- hore* lii> wouml and his pain iiohly, witli a 
hii^h (‘h* eitul e*oinai;(', hut ttin^ out of the- narrow doole-y w.is (oet nun*h tor 
him, and us he lounl e,u Iw.* or tiiree* people he stumhled lorwanl aiiel lell. 
almost on the* shuttered limh.” 
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the opportunity, and lu‘ was (‘a^er to cliari^o the l)ait('ry. P»nt 
the men, u])on wliom lie called to aid him, were exiiaiistt'd, and 
at the moimmt there was n<> response. Jt is always, in su<*h 
straits, a (jiu^stion of moim^nts. Seeino; that tln^re was h(‘sita~ 
tion, a Sipjihi gunner a]>]'li(‘d the ]>ort-lire to a, ]U(‘ei^ lorohsi 
with <j:;rape ; and Before^ tla^ smokt* liad cleaK'd away the e'uiis 
liad heen limlx'rcd up, and th(? (►pportunity was lost for (‘.ver. 

Again the old story was rejx'ated. Wo luid gained a, 
loss, perha])S, indei'd, a. duhi<uis, victory, at a loss of two hundri'd 
men kilhnl or disahUMl."^ liiu'st soldicu* in the (^ini]), fore- 

most in ro]uitation, foriunost <‘V(‘r in action, and all luit tirst in 
official ])osition, had heiui carried maimed and h(d])less to his 
tent. It was a, soi’ry day's work that siuit Neville Lliamhei’la, in, 
Adjutant-tieneral of tlie Army, to th(‘. Sick List. Jt was a 
Sony wetik’s work that had d(‘priv(Ml our little for(‘e of the 
services ol’ tw«*nl v-liv(^ ollict-rs and four hnndnMl nuui. It had 
<|uito setth'd tlu' (juestion of tlie assault. Wdth thes(^ diminished 
numlxu's, how (* 011 1<1 a sulliciioit. foiax', loft for th(‘- ])rotrction 
of our Lani])? Even lh(‘ nutst, (‘ager sjiirits now folt that it 
must he a ho])el(“ss (‘flort. ‘‘ Idien? will he no assault on I)(*lili 
yet,” wrote llodson on th(‘ Idth ; “our rul(*rs 
will now less than t^ver d(M*id(^ on a hold course, 
and, truth to t.iL, tie* numhers of the emany liav(^ so rapidly 
incr(‘{ised, and ours liaxa* ]xmui so litih? r(‘]»h‘nishe,d in ])ro- 
})ortion, and our loss(‘s for a small army hav(‘ heen so severe 
that it h(‘cojn(?s a (jurstion ^vh^•^her now ve have, nuinlxu’s 
sufficient to risk an assault. Would to Heaven it had heen 
tried when I lirst jiressod it ! ” 

On tlie 17th of July (iemual Ih-od rc'sigmMl the command (4 
the Dehli Fi<dd Force. During his brief season 
of res])OTisihility his health had lu’okcn down -J'-iy n. 
under the exertions and anxieties of his }>osition, ^ 

and it was useless any longer to struggle against 
his daily-increasing intirmitii^s. So he made, over tin*. (;om- 
rnand of the Force to Brigadier Archdale Wilson, and h(d.ook 
liimself to the (quietude of the, Ilimalayas.t 44ie selection of 


* The author of the “ History of tlie Siejr'* of Di'hli ” Hays: “ voit(i*ii 
men killrd, uiiJ sixt(M n oflici'is and a huiidrecl and Heventy-seven men 
wouTidi-d.” 

t Hod son says tliat Wilson su<<*e((h‘d ])y virtue of sc'idority. J'he author 
of the “ History of tlio Siege of Dehli * saya, “ ho wax not the si'iiior < tenoral 
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an wlio ]iu«l doiK* so \vi41 iii actions on tlio Tlindaii 

was tlio* suui'oo oi‘ p nrral satisfaction in (7inip.^ Tlicro 
were lew wlio (lid not s(.‘(‘ in cliuinj^(‘ ^ood promises of in- 
(treased (‘n(‘i'i;y and activity in tin* ])roS(;ciition of tln^ sie^ti. 
r»nt, in trntli, w(‘. had laaiehed a ]»(^riod of its history at wlii(di 
en(n’;j,y and act i^'ity conld Ik^ displa^'cd only in acts (»f defensive 
wai lai’e. 

(( is certain that when I >rie;adi(‘r-( leiuiral AVdlson took com- 
inaTnl el’tht^ |)(‘ldi Fi(4d Forca‘, tin' cir(‘mnstane(‘S 
iiriKHiij-r wliieli ln‘ was calUal n})on to (‘oiifronl ^vcre of a 
r.. Ill, nan',?. inost. (1 iscou raL;i n ii; e]iaiaet<‘r. 4\vo ( \)ininanders 

had luaai stru<4v down l)y J)(aith, and a third liad 
h»‘e!i driven Ironi (hinp ])y its apj)roaeh(‘s. 4’]i(‘ ehi(4's ol tln^ 
Slaff the Ad jntant-( IciK'rai and (^hiarti‘rniast('r-(jeneral- -lay 
wounded in their tenis. f'or more than liv(‘ w(‘(4vs tlu' llritish 
ti’oops helore I)(‘hli had keen standin;;- njton tln3 defensivea 
4'im(‘art< r time, as.saidts npon the (’ity had heim proi(H't(Ml, and 
had Ixam did’eniMl ; and at last tin* hold ex]»(‘rim(Mit had keen 
iinally akamh • ikmI, 1 hiring; thos(^ iiv<‘ wet'ks tin? (‘neiny had 
attacked m: a >cere of times, and it had loni;’ Ixam a(*knowh'di;'ed 
that the llrit i^h y ere ih<‘ l>csiet;tMl, not t he r>(‘si(‘o‘(a’s. It was 
impossikle that all this should not have liad its (‘llect n]M)n the 
disciplint‘ of the Dehli I'held f'orce. Jt must ke an (‘l(*rnal 
honour to that I'oier, that the deti'riorat in^’ etleets of such a 
state of tiiinii’s were so slii;4it ; knt, m‘verth(4ess, they were 
clearly discernikle, d’ln^ strent;’tli of tin.* rekel ^aiaison had 
ki‘en cont inually incia'asine; : and thouu;h their htss was even 
heavi(U’ than our (ovn, our numkers were so inhu'ior, tliat in 
pi\)])ortion 1(» them our sutferiny;s were greater. Jt was iiard to 
say how much lonuau- tin* (mdurance of our ])e(»ple would ko 
proof against a constant suc‘(*ession of vexatious attacks on the 
j)art of the (‘nem\, and prolitless victories on our own. Our 
troops had j;rown weary of heating the* enemy, without a]>j)a- 


ia Caiiip.’’ 'I’iic' fcciiier nHicer in (5\iiip, according:: to subHtantive rank, was 
I'nloncl (\Mi;;revr, of lIAl.'s li’.Hh, (piaiternia.ster-(ieiu nd »»(’ troo})s. 

It is Htsit» (1 tiiat li(.‘ ^eni in a jn'ote^t aij^ain.'.t lii> su})erM‘>sivin and rrtircMi tn 
Siinlali. (iennal Kced had anticijiaictl tljc‘ ditlienlty on the .-^eort^ of nink hv 
making AViG'tn a liriLiudit r-tdiiiral — an apjxiintim nt afterwards (aaitirmed 
i>y (JeVellUneiit. 

* See (i I'eat brd’s liettns and the* “ History of tin Sieyr orUelili.’ 
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rontly weakoiuiio- llioir resoureos, or (linuiiisliino- tln'ir (*on~ 
fidoiice, or luoiint;’ tho intervals bt^twoeii tlioir attai'ks. It 

is not stran<xo, tliondoris iliat in tlie niiddlo of tliis niontli of 
♦Inly th(‘ liritisli ('liiof k)ok(‘(l tlio (]ini<ailtioK of onr |>o.sitiou 
very gravely in tin' faei^ and that tlion^ wi*re sonn^ doiil)ts as to 
wiiether we eonld hold onr own nineh lon^a'i* witli siieh learinl 
odds a^’ainst us. lint no sneli doubts ou^Lt to have luaui 
entertaint'd for a uioiin'iit. ()urtroo})s liad ]>e(Mi nnieh liarassed ; 
llu'y W('re diniinished in mini]K*rs ; they had s(*i*n a (constant 
sueeession of stuliboni ('n(M)unt<'rs, Avhieh liad eonduei'd nothing* 
to tlie final issm^ ; and tlnw were ^‘rowinn; V('ry weaiy of a state 
of things of which tlu'AM'ould not se(‘ tln^ end. Hut, if they liad 
lost some of tlu'ir diseijdine, th(‘y had lost none of tln'ir heart. 
'Lhey werc^ ini|>atn‘nl, ]»ut, not d<iS])ondin^-. ddiey w(‘r(? equal 
to any demands that eiuiM have been made U])on tln'in, and 
would have resented the idea of a ri'treat. 

Hut ever since tin* eomiuenet'uient. <d‘ the- month the thought, 
of a retrograde movement had bi'i'ii lixing* itsedf 
in the minds even of men who liad bei'ii at one iviiniiiVia. 
time ea^er for tln^ bolder coiirsi^ which had bi'cn 
describiul as the “ ( oimest.er’s d'hrow.” Hefore the (h^atli o( 
(leiieral llarnaid, llervi'y (ireatlied- tliough In^ had thrown in 
the wei{;ht of his authority as ('hief (hvil Olliei'r at Jli'lili, into 
the scale's on tin* sidi* of vii;orous aetion--]iad bevi^un to discern 
tlie fact that there mi,ii;ht Ik; sonn; a«lvanta;^’(*s to tln^ count ly 
i;’(‘nerally in liberaliuiL; tln^ tniojis now ]M*nt u|) belore the walls 
(»t the |i;n‘at cit \', and Avast ini:; their cm;ru;‘icH in the streiiuouB 
idleness of a disastrous (h'hunH*. ' d’hey were miieh neaMled at 
other points a\ her<* our peo]de Avere ^‘irt. ai’ound Avith dane'(u*, 
and a great moi'al etfeet mijj,ht Ixi juoduced i)y a succi'ssioii ol 
victories, such as tin* l)(*hli Liehl Lorei*, under haj'juer eir- 
eiimstanei'S, might calculate on achieving. d'ln; tiiin; lor 
assaulting had passed. Ni^ville Chamberlain ainl llaird Smith, 
Avho were both by olfndal ])osition and natiA’c worth the moving 
principles of the besieging Ibreia had giviui up all hope ol 
succeeding in such an enter])ris«*. Chamberlain, indeeil, had 

* “ I’lie (letcrniinatien to iulce by ns'aiilt has }>e( ii twiec eu 

ef ( xueiiliea, jumI 1 ao loii|^^< r t>*< I rontidml that it will b<* ho tar 

inatun.d. And Mi]»j)o.>.iiio [ nm iiLdit, lb< «{!i< .-itioa will arise wlietla-i* we 
hlajuld laaiiituui (Mir ]>' i< Ji. ot rais' tie* ^ie;,’'^•, and di-^iKme (air IdiecH as laay 
Mr\e the ])iibii<‘ iialil a <*n!»d <*arii])ai;m be ojieued.” — 

iircaihttl in lAic rntrt. .////// }, 3 /^. Coi nupondrun:. 
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l)c;j:;ini to apprcliCTid tliat, in tlioir (‘xistin^- state of discipliia*, 
it 1)0 lia/ardons in ilie extreme to eiitaiii^le tliem in tlie 

streets of ihdili. Tlien^ was notliini;' left for us, tliercddre, Init 
to hold on until the arrival of reinforeenauits ; and the (piestioii 
liad aris<*n and had Ikmui freely discussed at llead-tyiarters, 
wh(‘thci*, until we could a}>p(*ar Ixdore Dehli in i^n^ater streno'th, 
it would not, hotli on military and political i:;rounds, 1>(‘ a wiser 
cours(‘ to relax our hohl, and om])loy our eai^er troops in otlnn- 
]»arts ot* the country. ^Vh(‘n \Vilso]i assumed (‘ommand, he 
found matters in this statm 11(‘ did Jiot originate', tlie (tuostion 
of withdrawal. 

What might, have' Eetui his resolution, if hd’t. to his own 
umiid(Ml ce>\inseds. History can n(‘ver declare'. l>ut 

iLira sini'tii eag<‘r protests of Jlaird Smith soon Hwe]»t 

away any deuhts that tin*, (leneral might have 
<mtertain(‘d.* As soon ;is tlu^ (ddet Engim't'i* h'arnt that tlie 
proposal wjis likely to he laid Ixdhrt' him, lie ri'solvi'd to anti- 
cipate th(‘ formal ri'fcrcuce. On the lirst, occasion of Wilson 
consulting him ]t!’ol’cs.-'ionally. In*, threw all the <‘arnestness of 
his natiir<‘ into a grt'al ixmionst rance against the j»roj(‘(d oi 
withdrawal. Ih* told liu' tjeneral that to raisi* the si(‘g(‘ would 
he f.ital to oiir national intenests. ‘‘Jt is our duty,” he said, 
“ to retain the giap which wt‘ now have u]M)n Jlidili, and to 
l]oId on lik(' glim J)cath until tin* ]>lae(5 is oui* own.” He 
dv^■cIt upon tht‘ many circ.nmstances in our favour. ()ur com- 
munications with tin' ranjiih wcr<‘ ojx'ii. Tliei'c wars still thcit' 
a considt'i’ahh' amount ot available stiaaigth, wliich the in- 
creasing security ot- that giaeat province would soon jdaee at tlie 
dis, losal ot th(‘ Jtehli leader, ddu^ army was in good liealth, 
and it was w'ell sup])li(Hl. It. was true that little had been 


* If was on the ITlh of duly, tlie iii>t <lavut Wilson’s ooininaiid, that Baird 
v^niith }»ri‘hsc«l upon him the diityornot lilaximr liis hold on l>t‘lili. On the 
iSth the Ih i'j;a(lu*i-(«eiu ml wroti* to Sir Jehu 1 ,awr» ii(*e uigin '4 liiiu to .sen ! 
n inS)ie< im nts iinnualiatol v. 'Ida* lelt/ r wa.> in Fioiieh, and it eonlaiaed 
tlnse words: “ .h- reta'iidrai e(‘tt<‘ jio.sition jiotpi’ ii la tin. (’aril est dt* l.'i 
plus grande irnportnnet' (pie renm'ini soit ('mp(!*elie de (piitti'r Dohli pour ne 
vugor h' pays. l*our hiireeeci il e^t uhsolnment nee« ssaire (]ue je soin rentoif e 
de lu plus grande I’orce et aii-si vite (lu’d e.'>t jKJS'.ihle. J'entends (pu* t'e 
reiitona nient lit' ]>eut \(‘nir du sud, el m oonse(|uenoe je jira^ qm- \ons 
m’« nvern z du Fanjah un Kcginn ni Anglais ('onqdet «‘t deux do Sikhs on 
Farijahis. Si je m* >U!s jais bieii vite rerforee je soiui t'oiei- d(* n tirer a Karnal. 
Ees C(»nseqei( net s de ee inouvemeiit seraieiit (lesustreu>(‘s.’ — d/S. Onres. 
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done to stren^tlien tlie ])ositioii of our l)esie<:;in<j; army, or to 
brin^ our ^uiis to bear with more fatal etfeet upon the enemy’B 
works. r>ut he pleile;ed liimself to do wliat as yet had l)(*eu 
undone. And tinui h(' ur^ed tlie Genenil to considtu* what 
would b(‘ tlie r(‘suli. of the witlidrawal of the Force. “ All 
India,” lie said, “ would at onee luduwe that w(^ retr(‘ated 
because w(‘ weri^ bc^aten, and in such circumstances an adversi^ 
inipr(‘ssion of tliis kind was as disastrous as tlie severest de feat 
Ave could sustain. We must abandon, in such a ciise, our com- 
munications with tlie J’aiijah, and coasi' to act as a coveu-inii; 
force to that province, from whieh all tluj rednfonamuuits avc', 
could hopc^ for must be^ drawn ; we must attain iiL;ht our way to 
Dehli a[;ainst rein viL;()ra ted (uuunie'S, increasenl in numheu's and 
slurits, and wt^ must ee^ase* to jierforin the incalculably im- 
j)ortant function oi‘ (di«*ck-matin^ the entire stren;^-th of tln^ 
revolt, by drawing* towards Deddi, as a tia'eat liaais, all the 
mutinous n‘i;iments of all arms, a,nd so ])r<‘V(‘ntin<j,’ tln'in from 
dispersinti; thcaiisidves ove r tin* country, and attackin;^ and 
oV(‘r])ovverini;' our dcdenceless ])osts.” d’hese ai’^unumts ])r<'- 
vailed. Wilson listened, and Avas convinced. lie thanloMl 
llaird Smith for his frank slateimait of his vie^ws, said that In^ 
Avould liold on, and them called upon him, as (liiel* J'hi<;'im*(‘r, to 
state Avhat (!ould be dom^ to jiiaintain our positieij IxdVuv' J)ehli 
Avith the least, possible loss, until such time as tint Dehli f'iidd 
Force could bti so stTen^tlauK^d as to render the jinal assault, 
ujioii J)ehli secure in its ri'sults. ddum Jlaird Smitli stated 
Avhat W ilson, as an ex]>erien(;ed Art illeryjnan, had lon^ felt, 
that our ^Tcat Av:int Avas a want of tai'-reachin^ that AV(^ 

had been ahvays beaten liy tin* heavy metal and wide ran^e of 
the enemy’s Artillery; but th.at as soon as w(t could brin<»,‘ 
down a sie^c‘-train of suflicient ma<j;nituihi and sunicient Avci^'ht 
to silence tlie guns on the Avails ol’ Jfelili, su(Ka*ss Avouhl ha 
certain. To all of this W ilson ri'udily assented. He asked for 
a statement of the strength of ordnance which would be 
required for siege ojicrations, Avhicli in due course was given ; 
and at the same time the ( ’hief Fngineer undertook to liavo the 
Avork of his own dtqiartment in a suliicient state of forAvardness 
to give eAa‘ry ]»os,siblc adA'antage to tlie operations of the 
Artillery. “And from tliat time forward,” said Jiaird Smith, in 
a letter written at a latm’ period, “ Ave Avere guide<l liy these 
plans, and prepared Imsily for the resumption of active work 
on the arrival of the siege-train.” 
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Tli(? first \v(‘ek of Wils(jn’s (^oiiiTnand was eiilivoned l»y two 
more att(*iii])ts on tin* ]>art of the.* oiHaiiy to drivo 
Furth<r ns from onr advjincod ])osition : firstly, on tlif* 
]?iL;ht, and llnm on tlio Jjid't. Onr sfjouts ini hr 
city liad ohtaiiKMl int<dli<j;oncc‘- tliat tiny ommn' 
pnrposfMl 1o ])i‘oc(‘(^d in forco to tlio imirdilxmrliood of Alij)iir, ' 
in onr mar, to intin’crpi. an oxp(*ot(‘d convoy on its wny to onr 
oanijn and wlnm they laid thus <lra\vn ont Ji considcraldo ]>arl 
of onr slnni^th, to make a vehement attack n])()n onr riylit. 

'rh(i movement t(^ A]i[)nr was nevan* madtn hnt, on 
t.h(‘ IStli of July, the (memy ay;ain lietook tlnnn- 
sidves to tlie old wol'k ol‘ harassini:; ns IVom the sludti'r of tie- 
snhnrhs; so a. deta(‘hment (d Infantry and Artillery was s<‘nt 
ont, under (Ndonel Jones of tlie <>Oth liith's, with tin' old result. 
What laid emne to he called “ rat-lnintin^ went on for awliile, 
and a nnm))ei’ ot‘ Eritisli oIVKun’s and imm fell Ixmi^atli the t]i'(‘ of 
tla‘(memy.| Ihit there* was this tine* no att,<‘mpt of ])nrsnit. 

< ’olonel Joni'^, liavim;’ driven tin* mntin<*(‘rs from their shelter, 
withdta'w his own m»'n ean‘lhlly and skilfully, eoverin;^’ their 
rt'tlrennent with !iis ynns. It was tlie last, of <)ur nainy eonliiet^ 
in tin* S;t))/imandi snhnrh. ( )nr l’]n!L;'in<*er olVK*(‘rs wenmiln'aely 
at, work e!<‘ariny' away tin* cove*!* -the }j;<'n’den- walls, tln^ rnimMl 
house's, and the eeld serais, of which the en(‘my hael maelo simli 
l^'eMeel use^ tVemi the eM minn‘nee*nu‘nt. <d’ the* sie‘<^(^, ami we*re eon- 
ne'ctint;' our aelvaneeel ]H)sts in that direction with the Main 
riiupiet, on tin* Iiie];;e'. 

lV‘rlia[>s it, wa^ in ele<])air ed’ makini;’ any im]na*ssi<m U])f)n cmi’ 
liiylit, that a lew elaw*? afte*rwards, July 2ord, the 
‘ ‘ ‘ em-my in eenisiderahle* fore-e stre*ame*el oeit e)f tlie^ 

Kashmir Gate*, and i‘nd<*avemreel te» establish t}u*nnselves at 
Lmllow (’asllt*, w!iene*(* t}n*y e)pe*neel a tire* he)th eni the Mete-alle 
I‘ie(|ne1 and the Ihelye*. A e*nlninn of Ihatish and Sikh inlantry, 
with ^iins IVom d'uriu’r's aiiel Mom*y's treeops, was, theretore, 
st*nt eait, nmlei* Eriyadie'r Showers, te) elislodre* them. Tji«* 
Work uas soon ae*eom jdisheel. 'Ein* eiienny were^ in retreat 1 > 
the eit V \\ alh‘>, hnt a;i,ain the* fatal inelinatieeii to })r(‘ss on in 
pursuit was irresistible*, and onr (.‘olumn was elrawn on towar>is 

KGaren'rments had tutered Deldi — iiintiiMH-e trein wi.'s 

to t*u>tom, wer^- lu In the ir lurk on hnt arrival aL^aiiiM tia* 

Enriuelns. 

t t Mir lo>s \v;n oiieMXhe't r and twelve lue-li kiihel, and tiilrc c tlu'eT- (e'Mo 
me*ituilv) and bixty-uix ine u \soinule‘d. 
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the city walls, and many of our best officors were carried 
woTindod to tln^ H'ar. (^)lonel S(‘aton, wlio bad been appoinbal 
to olliciatc its Ad jutantd Jcnoral, was shot tln’on^-h tb(‘ body. 
dbiriH*!' and i\Ioin‘V of tho Artilbay, and otlua's A\(‘rt^ woundrd 
and (^iptain Law, who was sorvin^i!; with Coki^’s hiik's, was 
killed, d'ln* loss of the enemy was not heavy, and th(‘y carried 
off all their ^uns. After this, ord(‘rs wtait fonli ])rohihitin^' 
the Ibrward inovianents, whi(di had always been atb‘nd(Ml with 
so much disastm’. Our main losses had eomnionly Ixm'Ii inein’r(‘d 
alter wa had driN'en back tlu^ (nHMiiy towards llm walls ol‘ iheii’ 
stronghold. This system of warlar(‘/ liad Ixam too loiu;‘ ])er- 
initt(‘d. Had the (memy's nuinb(*rs be('n mon^ limitoil, it would 
liave been less inau'ssaiy to n'Strain tin' natural im|M'tuosity oi' 
our ]H>o|de to ])usli on and 1(> |mnish in jnii’snil ; but scarcely 
any amount ofearnajjy that we could inlli(;t iijxui tln^ m iitiiKS'is 
was any substantivi' ^ain to oiirsi'lves. 

And so the month of .Inly eami' to an end and b‘tt. W ilson in 
i:;ood spirits ; for Sir John Lawuamei', in'va'i* slaekeniny; in his 
oreat ^^'<^rk, had n'spoinbid to iho (ieneral’s a])[»(‘al l»y fresli 
pi'oinises of hel]), and lie had (%ast away all thou;^ht of raising 
the sie^i;(‘. W’ritini; on the iltUJi olMuly to Mr. (\)ivin, who luul 
i'arnt'stly ]»rotested against tin*. th()u;;lit ol* wdthd rawing- fnun 
l)ehli, lie said: “It is my lirm dtderminat ion to hold my 
jireseiit position and to riisist every attack to tln^ last, d’ln^ 
<.*nemy are very nniiK'ious, and may ]>ossibly break through 
<mr intn'iielinamts and overwlielm us. Ihitthis lore*' will die 
at its ])o'^t. Imekily, the imemy have no head and no method, 
ami ^vc hear dissensions ar(i breakiim; out amon^- them. Re- 
infoj-ccnn'nts aie cojjjini>^ u]) under XielioJson. Jl’ w(5 f.‘an liold 
on till they arrive, we shall lie s(^(mre. J am makin::; every 
possi])l(* arraniL;('ment to si*eun* tlio sale defeunje of our ]M)sition.’^ 

And here I may fitly ])aus(^ in this re.eital of military events 
-of enji;{i;j;ement alter (m^a^i'numt with the 
enemy, lb] lo win;.:; each otlier iji quick succession, 
all ol th(j sann; tyjK* and all h*adm;i; to the same 
result, s. d’he true story of the sie;i;e of Dehli is not to be found 

Mr. C !i*‘ oiyh lliat Showers was wounded, aial criin- 

]»elhd to e\( r liu* eoniinnnd to Ci'loin l .lone,*,. Jli.s nMUi'- is not in iho 
h>t n by N<4iijan. mid, tlierefore, it would s»'eni that it wa,^ not r»ilicial)y 
leluriHsi. The wmind have Ixioii u very ^lijidit one, if any, lor Sliowers 

was in action a; 5 Min on the lllth of Aiij^ust. 
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in the hare record of thcHo exploits. Many as were tlioso 
gallant Holdiers, wh()Ho aetiv(‘ her<)i>ni it has l>een my privi- 
1(*^(3 to illustrate in these ]>ages, there were many more 
in tlie. Jhitish (^ini]) wliosi* naiiu's liave been unwritten, but 
whoso j^allantiy, in doin*^ and in sullerin^, was not less con- 
spicuous. It was the fortune of some to be continually called 
to the front, to be H]>e(*ially thanked ])y commaiidinj^ officers 
and najiied in oflicial <le.spat(-hes, whilst others, day after day, 
w(M*k afior week, month after' month, laltourt'd on, exposed to 
the tin* of th(3 enemy and to all the (‘vil inflmmcc's of eani])-life 
in the worst season of the y(‘ar, without j»raise, witliout en- 
eourajjj’enuuit, almost witlemt n*ttie('. A sij^’nal iustauc*(3 of 
this presents itself in tht^ einmmstanees of tlie two branches ol 
the, Artillery, ddu! Eioht liatUnies wer(‘ always to tin* front, 
and tlie names of 8(M>tt, 'riirner, Momy, Tombs, and others ol* 
the Horst* Artillery (»r Ibnse Eatleries have r(‘peat(‘dly claimed 
admirii^c; reco;^nition ; Imt- ol* tlie Heavy Ikitteries, which, in 
th(*ir own way, wi'iv e«|Ually well serv(*d, scant nn'iition has 
Net, been madi* in tliis narralivc ol* the si('^e.* TlnMime for 
lucachine (tperations had not \ (*! coiiu*, and it was a dull and 
w(‘ary >eason for the Sie^v A rtillcry thus (‘Xpendini;' tliemscdves 
in dcl’ctisive elforts, oiitina((‘hcd in nuini»ers, ont matched in 

* 'flu' ]»iiacij»al olViecis with Ihc h's ”*• hatt( )i<s win ('Dluiiel (hirla tt. 
Major Jiiiiirs iJnnd, 5lai(»r 5Iinra\ Maekoiizie, and Major K:i}e. 'fla? luist- 
iiaiucd had eoiiio down to Hihli with the lin-i Hie^o-traiii. Major Eriiid 
loiind M'oii altt rwaid.-', and l<'ok a Ic jkIiiil; |»arl in iho M(\u:i* oja rat lon.s n{) to 
tho hour ol linal huci'os.s, ('«tlonol (iarla tt, wia> airiNod at a later period, 
was aj)poinl( «l Jirn:adier ol Artilieiv, on M ilam’s noiuinatioii to tJie chiet 
CMiuniund ; l)Ut he was wounded on las way troiu one haltery to aiiotiier, and 
thoui^li the w<*nial was little more tlian a j;raze, of wliich he took no notici' 
at lir.d, it heeanie ut'terwards a moat virulent muv, which compelled him to 
take to his hcd, and .suhMiptently to h ave the <*ain}). lli- ultimately died of 
tt ver. Major Maekeiizie was htruek l'\ the sjtliuler ut a shell on the hOtli lU* 
dune, aial thonL;h in tins case, also, the wound did not apptair to he a severer 
e’.ie, lie Was diiNeit also to Siinluh, where he died. [.Mackenzie and Kaye 
had served tit^mther with tho Native triHiji of lloix- Arhllery wliich afteud(‘d 
the Hindu Kush, an I was en^^a^u-d in the battle of iiaiinanj. IMajor (hiiskill, 
who ji»iiied at a latter period of tlie siem*, succeeded Ckdoiiel (dirhett in 
coinmaml of tlie Artillery. Ani'-mj: the younjror otficers di>tini;uished durinu;' 
the hief^u* were Captain tlohiison. Assistant Adjuiant-Eeiieral of Artillery, 
who came down w ith Wilson ln>ni Mirath, ami as chief slall'-otlicer did ex- 
lalleiit s« rvii*e, and Eii'utonant Eiirlit, an acti\o and energetic fdlicer, ahvuNs 
eager t o go to th<* front, who was incupaoitateil hy sickness about the middle 
id d uly, and unable to r»'turu to his duties. Ciritlilh, C'oinmissary of Ordnana , 
was driven trum cam]) by ohuleia, and was succeeded by Ca])taiu Youn]^^ 
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weight of ractal, outniatcliod in profuseness of aiiiTnimition. 
There was a scarcity of oflScers for duty in the batteries ; 
there was a scarcity of giiiiiiers. Both had to be iiu])r()vised 
and siii)pleinented as best we could, so that men found tliein- 
selves working at the guns who, a little while before, did not 
know a portfire from a s})ong(^-staff. Stray Lancers, i‘or whom 
there was not much cavalry-work in camp, were cauglit up and 
set to learn the gun-drill, and right good gunners tliey olten 
made; whilst old Sikhs, wh(> Lad learnt artiller\^ pra(;ti(‘e under 
Jianjit Singh’s French odii^ers, and had S(‘rved the guns of tlie 
Khalsii at Sobraon and (diiliauwabi, were recruited by ,lohn 
Lawrence, avIio never missed a (diance of aiding the Dehli 
warriors, and sent down to man Wilson’s batteries. But the 
lime was now a])|)roaching when the real busiii(‘ss of the Si(‘gt‘ 
would commence in earnest, and the officers of the lieavy 
batteries would contribute tlieir share of good work towards 
the capture of tlie great (hly. 

Over and above the exciteimait of the frequent actions with 
the enemy, which always a<lded the name.s of 
]nany bravo men h; the li.st of killed and wounded, 
tliero were sometimes lesser sensations to stir the 
heart of the Cam]). On one occasion, an officer of good rej)ut(s 
whilst r(‘connoitring as a field-engineer, faihal to give the 
parole with sufficient ])romptitude when challengiul by one of 
our sentries, and was slot (Lad in the darkness of tln^ night.**' 
It often ha])])ened that officers on tlie look-out from ex])os(id 
positions, or passing from ]K)st to post, or showing tludr lieads 
above the breastworks of our batteries, became sjiecial marks 
for the rebel artillery-men, and narrowly (^sc.apiid, if at all, 
wdth their lives.f Among the current Camj) jok(3S was one to 
the (dh'ct tliat a soldier had made it a matter of (u>m])laint tliat, 


* Captain Greciisill, Her Maj^-sty's 21tli Uegirnerjt. 

t Se(i f(jllowin <4 a<*count of tlie bnrstinu: of a hUoII, wliicli lu-arly dr-privc l 
tlie Forc(^ of one of the hent oUlctTe) in it— Major Scott of the Artillery : “ Major 
Scott had a very narrow (‘scape from a shell yesterday; he was standing *hy 
his Iiorse on the Ridg** looking through his glass, when a shell tell close by 
him and hurst as it toiuduMl the ground. I saw his horse running off, and 
saw him on the ground, but lie got up and walked on, and I saw him riding 
hy just now, so 1 suppose lie is not hurt. I was on the * General's Mound* 
at the time, and the explosion drew my attention, and we h(.*ard afterward.^ 
who it was, and that a man of the Fusiliers had been wounded by a piece of 
the shell.” — Letters of Ilercey Greathed. 

VOL. ir. 2 (\ 
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since the Engineers had Imilt ii]> the parapets so high, a fellow 
at work in the batt/CrieK behind tlieni could only get shot in 
tlie h(‘ad. One officer is stated by the contemporary chroniclers 
of* the Siege to have liad siicli a fancy for exposing himself in 
file eni1)rasnres, that, in spitii of re])eated warnings from his 
comrades, he was kilh^d one day at his dang(*rous ])ost. 

^rh(‘ g«‘m‘ral cheerfulness (»f our l*ei)])le, in spite of all dis- 
piriting cir<‘ninstances^ was something upon which 
' ^ it is a ])leasure to comment. J)ay after day our 

officers met each ()th(‘r with bright faces, lauglied 
and ref!i])rocat(‘d kindly offices, and exehangeal the news 

of th(^ Oanip or tin* tiditigs brought from a distamie. There 
was ev(‘r alivti amongst them a warmth of good-fellowship, 
which notliing could w(‘aken or cool. To make a friendly visit 
to th(^ t(‘nt of a wounded or sick oflicc^r was a part of every 
soiiml man’s duty, which ]i(‘ was sure not to negkjct. Such was 
th(* overflowing kindness shown to (wery man who was down, 
that if it had not be(m for th(‘ eager desire to be at work again 
tliat animated Jill, it would have be(‘n Ji ])rivilege to be uj)on the 
siidvdist. On fine evenings when the sun was going down, th(‘ 
sick and wounded w(T 0 brought out fnun their tents on their 
beds and littiTs, thus to taste th(^ fresh air, tola* (exhilarated by 
tlu‘ liveliness of tin? (Jamp, and to commune with their coni- 
radt‘s. Officers and men alike enjoyed this change. There 
was om*, however, tin' noblest sufferer of all, who would not 
]>(‘rmit himstdf to be thus brought out of the ])rivacy o^ his 
tent, lest it slamld a])])ear that he was parading his Avounds. 

Meanwhile, those' wlio were Avell, found gri'at delight in tho 
eomraih'ship of tludr st'veral Mt'ssces, and seemed to (‘iijoy the 
rough IJoluunianism wdiiedi nect'ssity had substituted for tho 
]»olite anuuiities of the pc'aceful Oantonment. The rougher tho 
menage, the lu'tter the ch(ier. it has been recorded that in one 
notable instance, when tableclotlis (tame into us(*, a good deal of 
till? sjK'cial jollity of tint gathering was scared away by their 
introduction. It does not appear that at any time there was a 
scarcity of }>rovisions. But many tilings, which had become 
almost m ( (‘ssities with our officers, fell short from time to time, 
and wen* yiainfully missed. kSome waTe more fortunate, or had 
more forethought, than others ; hut Avhut one Moss, or one man, 
missed, aiudhei was able to lend him. ISometimes the supplies 
of betu' or wiiK' wcri' drunk out to the last bottle, and com- 
imudy eac h member <d' a 31<‘ss was put upiii an allowance of 
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drink ; * sometimes the last cigar was smoked, and the generosity 
of a neighbour supplied the inconvenient want. There were nu 
Sybarites among them, and even those who had been W(mt to 
fare sumptuously every day, were thankful for what tlitiy got, 
and laughed at the privations they were compelled to endun*. 
(rood clothes, too, after awhile, became scarce in Camp. There 
was little regard for ])ro]>rieties of costume, and imui who had 
delighted to walk daintily in fine linen, went about in strange 
costumes of flannel, half civil half military in their attin^ and 
were fain to ])()ssess themselves of the stKJond-liand garmente of 
their de})arted brethren. Even the chief civil odicor in (him]), 
Hervoy (rreathed, was glad to get a }>air of boots from his 
brother in the Engine(*Ts, and to buy the leavings of young 
Barnard’s toilet when he (piitted Camp after his father’s (h^atii. 
And the Chajdain of the Force has told us how ho was (‘om- 
pelled to abandon all tliouglit of ministering in ap])ropriate 
clerical vestments, and to go about clothed like a brigand. 

And whilst our officers thus met each other with clujorfnl, 
sometimes radiant faces, the English soldier was quite jubilant. 
“ I have been pleased,” wrote one of the bravest and best of 
the Dehli warriors, “ to observer the cheerful tone displayed at 
all times by our troops. 1 never saw British soldiers in camp 
so joyous. They walk and run about, in the afternoon and 
evening, when the rain and Pandi are at rest, as though tiny 
had nothing serious to do. Nor has it ever ofjcurred to them 
that there was anything doubtful in the (jonflict.” Wlnm olf 
duty, the men amused themselves as in the most ]H;acoful tiincjs, 
playing cricket and quoits, getting up pony races, and invigorating 
themselves with gymnastics. There was some talk of getting up 
rackets ; but the old cantonment rack(d-court was in so ex]:>osed 
a situation that it was thought by no means an improbable con- 
tingency that the Enemy would take part in the sport, and wilh 
balls of a larger diameter than those proper to the game. 

That the excitement of strong drink was much coveted by 
the soldiery in the English Camp need scarcely 
be set down in the narrative; but, on the whole, 
it may be recorded in their honour that few 
outrages were committed under its influence. The wot season 

* The greatest inconvenience of all was that no .allowance was made for 
guests, and this limited hospitality. .Stray arrivals in Camp were wanctinici 
sore pressed for dinner, and compelled to full hark on Commissariat beef 

2 G 2 
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had fwd in. The lowerinp; skies, the drencliing downfalls 
of rain, the eonsfunt dain])s, and all the wonted accom])aiii- 
rnents of such W(‘a11ier, at a time Avh(‘n the activities of 
service reiMhinul shf'lter im|)Ossihl(i, not only had a de})ressing 
infliK^nce n])on im^n’s spirits, wliich rendered stiimilants ever 
wcdcoiiHi to them, ]>ut had external resnlts, in saturated clothes 
and hofjts oozing with wafer, that jnstiiied, if they did not 
demand, a r(‘sort to such supfiosed correctiv(‘s. [I’here were 
some wise otli(;(;rs in (.’amp, wlio tlionglit tliat still Letter pre- 
cautions miglit Ik^ taken ; and wh(*n fever and ague were 
}»r<*val(‘nt among our }HM)p](‘, Lethouglit tli(‘mKelves of the value 
of ({uiniiK', as a proj)liylaetic, and minded to S(‘rve out a 

dose of it ('Very morning to their imm. An Artillery (dheer, of 
whom fre(jU('nt irn'iifion has been imidc' in this story of th(^ 
»Si(‘g(‘, avIh'ti lie found that his gunners demurred to imbibing 
th(^ bitti'r draught, as no ]>art of tlu'ir military duty, told them 
tliat no one who refus('d to take it should I'Ver liavc* an ('xtra 
dram ; and so tlo'y swallowcul tln^ ([uiniiu^ for th(‘ sak(^ of tlu^ 
rum whi(di followi'd in tlu' course of the day. And th(‘ rcisult 
was, that scarcely a man of this CVunpany was knockial over 
by tlu^ h'vei’ of tie' season. 

During seasons of comparativ(‘. (juii'tude in (’amp, news 
IVom tin' out('r worhl was gn'cdily sought and 
alistutur* eagerly dis<‘ussed. There was little or no com- 
munication with the- country b(‘l(»w, iind so far as 
th(^ present safety or future' smxess of the Di'hli Force was 
afl’ected by opi'rations in th(' low('r country, there was litthi 
reason to <;one('rii themsi'lves about thos(*'(listant evt'iits, tidings 
of which commonly reaelu'd them crusti'd ov(T with error, if 
not in tin' shape of substantial li('s. Of the doings of th(‘- 
< lovernordicm'ral and thc' Commander-in-< 'hii'f they knew, and 
indt ed eared, little or nothing.^ ^Sir d(jhn Lawrence was their 
( iov('rnor-( lein'ral" their ( ’onimand(‘r-in-(diief. They looked 
to the great Fan jab (^unmissioner for tin' means of taking 
Ih'hli, and with these nu'ans In* was furnishing them with an 
energy of self-denial la'yond all ])iaise. I>ut the great work 
which lay before our people on tin' Ridge, with all its tcdl and 


• I have a letter lH‘f(*ro iiu', writttn l»y tin* ^filitary St creturv to Govc ni- 
inent, from Council (’bn inlx'r, Calcutta, from %vliich it is ])lain tlmt on the 
til of.luly, tliree wci ka utter General Ihiriiiird’s death, Government were 
ignorant of that event. 
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anxieties, its dangers and snfTorings, did not so engross iium^s 
minds as to leave them no thought, no sympatliy for their 
brethren who were girt with })eril elsewhere. Most of all they 
sought news from Kaulipur and Lakhnao, where Wheeler and 
Henry Lawrence, threatened by an ovto'whelniing enemy, were 
looking anxiously for succours from below. False* tidings of 
the relief of Jjakhnao were continually c;oming into Camp, it 
was said, time after time, that Whe(‘ler was safe*, sometimes 
with tht? addition that he was marching U])on Dehli, and at 
others that the Sipahi r(‘giim‘nts that had besieged him were 
bound for that place. At a later ]>eriod it was icportod (loiig 
before the first rtdief of Lakhnao) that Ilavtdock had fought a 
great battle with Man Singh and <h‘leated him, had (‘iitered the 
Omlh caj)ital, and that for three days the (oty had be(m given 
up to plunder and slaughter. From Calcutta, through soim^ 
circuitous chaniu'l, there (;ame a re})ovt that tie* Frcmch trooj»s, 
J'urmiiig ])art of the China ex])(‘dition, wtu'i^ (.‘o]ning to ludp us ; 
and it was rumoured in t^impthat so gre.Jithad biicn the icxcite.- 
ment in ijondon on the arrival theri* of tin; n(*-ws of t.lu^ riivolt, 
that tlui populace^ ha<l burnt the India House, and hung the 
J)irectors up to the lamp-]>osts. 

But tidings came at last, only too fatally true, that tln^ 
garrison of Kanhpiir, with all our women and (diildnm, liad 
been ibiilly massacred, and that Sir Henry Lawrence was d(iad. 
It is hard to say whether the indignation excited by the one 
event or the sorrow born of the other were the stronger and 
Jiiore abiding feeling. There was not a man in (yam]> who did 
not grieve for the great and good commander of the Lakhnao 
garrison ; and there were many who, loving him as a father or 
a brother, shed such tears for him as they w'ould have shed for 
the nearest and dearest of their kin.* All felt that one of the 
Pillars of the State had fallen — perhaps the stoutest and the 


* One officer toiieliini^ly records in his journal now L'torc me ; “ I do indecal 
feel that I have lost a ])roj) in tlje* world.” d’lie Hame writ(ir, a day or two 
afterwards says : “ In tla^se days of battle and d« ath there is no much to 
excite tlui mind, that one is not long, hy any jiossihility, in tho same vein of 
thought, hut 1 felt Ik ateii down when this tnul tale reneluid iik-. KetlecLion 
hrings home to om; the sad jmhlic loss which his <leath (XJcaHion.s. At any 
time India would mourn his fall, but now, when slie so much needs his 
guidance and his wisdom, the death of t!io soldier-statesrnan fills all with 
grief, and this to the putting aside of perHomil feeling. Ho was a rare 
specimen of Cod's huiidiwoik.” — MIS. Journal. 
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ji^andest of all — and that such a master in Israel was little 
likely to bo seen again. In strong contrast to the tender feel- 
ings and patheti(i utterances which this calamity called forth 
throughout tlie general camp, was the vehement exasperfition 
which the ncAvs of the Kanhja'ir massacre elicited — the bitter 
hatred, the iritensij thirst of revenge. It Avas natural — it was 
commendable. ^Jdj(tse stern soldiers “did well to be angry.” 
No such foul act as this had evmr stained the annals of British 
connexion with the East. The foul tragedy of the “ Black 
which for a hundred years had been cited as the great 
iiorror of horrors, now paled beside the massacre of Kaiihpur; 
for the victims of kSirajuM daulah’s cruelty had been strong 
men. And ever as the atrocity was discussed in Camp, our 
people longed for tidings (;f the onward march of Havelock and 
Neill ; and yearne<l for the coming of the day when the order 
would be given to tlnmi to set tlie mark of the avenger on the 
guilty city which had so long resisted and defied them. 

It was not strange that, after tliis, the feeling of hatred 
against the eoIourt‘d races, already strong in tho 
British Camp, should have become more vehement 
and outs[>ok(‘n. It showed itself in many ways. 
We wcu’e every wliere surrounded by Natives. Tlie ty}>ical 
Biiiidi, wliose name was in every man’s mouth, was the repro- 
semtative only of one of many phases of Native humanity, which 
w(3ro then ever }>reseiit to us. It was one of the most curious 
characteristics of this Mutiiiy-Avar, that althougli the English 
were supposed to bo fighting against tlio Native races, they 
were in reality sustained ami su]»}K)rted by the Natives of the 
country, and could not have held their own for a day without 
the aid of those whom we liated as our national enemies. Not 
only Avero tin* coloured races fighting stoutly upon our side,* 
hut thousands of non-combatants Avere sharing the dangers, 
AV'ithout the glories, of the siege, and doing tlicir ap])(>inted 
Avmrk with fidelity and alacrity, as though tliere liad never been 
any rn})ture — any division of interests — any departure from 
the normal state of things, as it existed in (|uiet times. How 
utterly dependent upMjn Native Agency is the exotic European, 


* “ In cump,” Avrtiti' Wilberfurcc Greathcti toJIr. Colvin (August 23, 1857), 
“ there is tt h eling euulidence in our Native troops. Guides. Gurkhas, 
Coke\V (Coke’s Kitlvs), and Sikhs, are all popular, and, 1 think, all smart 
and ii’sel’ul.” 
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though sprung IVoui the working classes, and in his own country 
accustomed to the j)erforniancc of the most menial and laborious 
duties, is known to all wlio liave dwelt in India for a week. Jf 
the labour of the people had been utterly lost to us, our power 
must have suddenly colla])sed. The last dro]) in the euj) of 
domestic bitterness was the desertion of our Native household 
servants. P>ut a Family could do btitter without this .aid than 
a company of Infantry, a troop of Jlorse, or a battery of Artil- 
lery.* Without tliese Native, attendants of various kinds, our 
])eople would have had no food and no drink. Tliey couhl not 
have fed their hors(‘s, or serv(‘d their guns, or removed their 
sick. Both })ul)li(j and ])rivate servants, witli l)ut few (*xe,ep- 
tions, remained true to tlieir emjdoyers throughout tlie siege, 
iind some displayiMi instances of rare ])ersonal devotion. f It 
little matters what was tln^ source of this lidelity. It may have 
been that these people, accustomed to tlie domination of the 
English, satisfied to move in the old grooves, and sure of tlnur 
accustomed pay from month to month, never troid>led them- 
selves to Rigard the national aspects of tlie struggle, and, with 
characteristic haticd of change, clung, therefore, to tlieir o]<l 
emjdoyments. But, of wliatsoevcu* it was the growth, the fact 
was there; and J am afraid that it was md suffici(mtly ajipre- 
ciated by those who ]u*ofit(Ml so largely by it. It lias ])oen 
shown how the cook-boys, c.'irrying th(i coveted dinners to our 
])ic([uets, were exposed to the mercih^ss fii’c of the emmiy, and 
how lightly their danger was regarded. This was but one of 
jiiaiiy signs of the little gratitude that was felt towards these 


* TIjo author of tlu' “ Jlibtory of the of Dclili,” .shvh : “ Tljore were 

Ion Natives for ovoiy iMirojx an in caini). Ju < very Irooj) of Arlilh ry lliere 
were four tiims hh inaiiy Nativcji an Europeans; in fiie (Juvalry two men for 
every liorse; witiiout tJicni tiie work fOul«i not on." 

t Take, for examph*, the h)llowing, illn.stralive (;f tin* ^ood and gallant 
conduct of <»1’ <»ur Native Artillery drivers. It is from a lettrr addressed 
to the author ; “ Whon returning from this day’s w(»ik, my guns lironght up 
the rear, and I had to liold the mutineer.s in ehtek, pieking uj) any of our 
wouiidcHi and j>laeiug (»ii my limhers until they could he provided for. 
One of my Native diivers was shot thruugli the leg and tlni l>one broken 
below the knee, lie was ibling one of the leaders of the gundeam. 1 nwle 
uj> and told him to bto]» the gun until I could dir»moiint him; hut he said, 
‘ Kuclih-parwa-nahin (never mind , Saliih. I would Bfxmer remain on my 
liorse with my gun.’ Ami lie wouhl liave remained had X not insisted on dia- 
mounting liim ami ])laciiig liirii in a dnoly. ^iXiin was the sort of many 
of my Natives showt d tiiroughout." — MjS. Corrtifijorukncc. 
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seTvioeahle anxiliarios. But tli(*re was more than this neji^ativo 
unkiiidlinoss. For nuiiiy of our jx'oplo in in return for 

tli(i ^00(1 servu^es of tlio Natives, ^ave hack only tln‘ words and 
blows of contumely and insult more readily even tlian in quiet 
times. ddios(‘ times wi're chan<!;(Mh hut W(‘ were not changed 
with them. Idle sturdy iron of the national character was so 
inflrxihlr that the heat of the, furnace througli Avhich we won' 
jiassiiig hud not yet incliiUMl it to hend. As arrogant, as in- 
tohuarit, and as learless iis ever, wi* still closed our eyes to the 
fact that our livrs lay in the liollow of the. hand whi(*h wc so 
despised. I'h’iui in tlu" midst of disasters and humiliations, 
wlii(‘h Would have softeiUMl and mihadded (►theu’s, our pride of 
rac(^ still ujiheld us, stern, luird, and iminovahhe And in spite 
o(‘ all human calculations, and in defiance of all reason, the 
v(‘ry ohdiiracy and intoleramas whieli might have d(‘stroyed us 
in this conjunctun*, W(‘r(‘ in (‘fleet tlu^ sat(‘guard of tlui nation. 
'That still th(U-n, unviidding self-ndianci*, th.at caused th(< noblest 
(»f our enciiiics to say that tin* Ihiglish mnu'r knew when they 
wen^ heaten, had caused th(‘ Indian ra(^(‘s to Ix'lievi' that if a 
single whiti' man were left in tlu^ eountry, la^ would regain the 
Empire ioi* his rac(‘. And though it is impossihhi for those 
who sit d(dihei*at(‘ly in judgm(‘nt upon smdi conduct towards a 
suhj(‘ct ]>eople not to cond(‘mn it, tlie fact rmnains tliat this 
assertion, this a])pi*aranc(‘ of strength, was strengtli in the 
midst of' our weakness. 

Mcjin while, within tlu* walls of lK*]ili tlie national character 
was sliaping events with iMjual force and distinct- 
Wifiiin iho d’here were feehh‘m‘ss and irresolution and 

divided councils in high places, and elsewhere a 
great antagonism of interests, internecine strife, opjiression, 
amUmisery not to hi* countiA. W hilst the English were cling- 
ing together and moving as om‘ man, the inmates of JJehli 
wen‘ dislocated and distracteil. The Court, the Soldier}^ the 
industrial inhahitaiits weri' in deadly feud the one with the 
otlu r, and as the numhers of our i'nemies increased, their diffi- 
culties also increased. A state of things had indeed arisen very 
fatal to the continued supremacy of the King, tlie circumstances 
of which will he detailed in uiudher chapter of this history. 
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(’nAl‘'l’ER VI. 

thp: last sltcooi'i:s from tiik i'AN.iah. 

Thk liO})e of tlio Army ]>erorL‘ JN'Iili in tlu^ no1>lo ofiorls of Sir 
.Folni Ljiwrf'iioe wan not (IooiihmI to l)e (lisa|'j)oiiit(^»L 
Jt lias bo(‘U seen lutvv hr n spomlrd to ovi'ry rail ^ 
for r('infor(.H‘mriits : liow, as timo w(‘nt. on, and ^ 

tlio ])rido of the Mii^hiil was still nn)»rok(‘n, tlu^ 

;^reat J^nijiih CommissiomT w'as iiltlo hy litth‘> stri]>|>inr; his 
2 )roviiiC (3 of its most reliahh^ troo]»s, until it }i]>]K*}ir(Ml to others 
tliat lie was ^oin^ too far in these saiirificial etlorts. A great, 
coTiiiict of o])inion, indeed, had arismi among the leading inUhii- 
geTiees of the ranjab. To the ehiefs of tbe gaaait Peshawar 
Oouneil it seemed tliat th(3 maintenance of th(^ integrity ot the 
frontier was a ])aramonnt necessity, to whi(3h all othm' (ain- 
siderations sliould yield, Pefore the end of May Kdwardes Jiad 
written to tlieCliief ( bmmissioiier, saying : “ l^hings se(mi to 
lie settling down in Hindustan, and to be pndty sale through- 
out tlie Pan jab, and I think that if you eould in any way 
manage, it wouhl only be jninlent totlirow sonuj more strength 
upon tliis point. Por IV^sliawar is a vital [)oint, as it wcircj, and 
if w^e compier here, we an*, safe everywhen;, wliereas disaster 
hero would roll down the I^mjab. It was al)Solutely neccfcifiiry 
to disarm the regiments, and yet it recoils on us, lor we want 

Native troojis We must liiisband our Europeans, and wo 

do so. We carry them about on ele]>liants and carts like children. 
If they want a post-chaise per man they must have it. (^an 
you not think of any way to help us at this jdnch ? . . . You 
know on what a nest of devils we stand. Once let us take our 
foot up, and wm shall be stung to death.” * 

But the eyes of the (.‘hief (Jommissioner W'ere turmid in 
another direction, and far other thoughts Avero jiressing on his 


Colonel Edwardea to Sir John Lawrence, May 27.— Corre8pon<lence. 
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mind, rcsluiwar Wicmed to liiui to ho a soiiTX*oof iiifinito weak- 
ness to the M'liolo Euijdre. Sir »Joliii Lawreneo had ever held 
fast t(j the o|>inioii tliat the recovery of Delili was an ohject of 
such niajjjnitndi^, tliat all elK(‘ was dwarfed h(‘side it; and in the 
st(}adfast ])ursnitof this ohj<;et he was ])re])are,d even to ahandon 
th(^ Pesliawar valley, leavinir it in tlie hands of 1 lost Mnliainmad 
of Kahnl in IVee and friendly cession, and retiring within the 
line of tile Indus. For Pesliuwar was vxi V a great, hlistor to 
our ]'hiro])ean Army, drawing tliitlier to the frontier regiment 
upon n'ginu'nt, and hattery upon battery, whose presence could 
not h(; dispensed witli so long as W(‘. lield tliose. dangerous 
hreadths of country luyond tlu^ ri v(‘r. To releas(‘ these regiments 
from th('. n(‘(X‘ssity of kee])ing watch and ward uj)on the border 
Would liave heiui immense^ gain to us at such a time. So 
[jawren(!(} yu’oposed, in the event of the weakness of our 
European Army threabming with failure the eiiter])risc against 
Dtdili, to invite the Annau* of Kabul to IVshawar, to ask him, 
in ]mrsuan(M^ of his alliance with tlu^ Hritish (iovernnient, to 
occupy the valh‘y with his troops, ami linally to ju’oniise that, 
if In' should r(‘main tnn' to us, tin' Eritisli ( iovt'rnment would 
mak(‘ over tlie (joveted territory to liim in jMU jaduity. 

To tliiselfect, tlK'refons l.aw]*enc(‘ wroti* to fidwardes, telling 
him to (‘onsiilt Nieliolson and (\)tton on the ex- 
' ])ediency of the ])roiected moveini'nt. The letter 
was written on the ‘Ith of duin*. 1 lis Si'cretai y -- t\a])tain Hugo 
.lames, a man of great mental vigour, eapahh', in action as in 
<u)uncil, but who seems t»> have, shared the common fate of 
St'cndaries, of wluun little imue account is taken tlain of the 
]M‘ns they wield, and to hav(' i(‘e(dved far h‘ss than tlie credit 

which ho deserved was staiTh‘<l by the pioposal, and recorded 

a memorandum against it. With eliaraeteristii* frankness and 
candour .John Eawrenee sent it on to l\;shawar, adding a note 
to it in the following words: ‘‘Here is James’s view of the 
matter. All a])peurs to depiuid ii])on the if in the third line. 
If we can hold the Pa njuh, doubtless wo should retain Peshawar. 
Ibit I do not think that we tonld do so. T roops from England 
could not be in Caleutta before October, and up here before 
December or Januuiy. A retreating army wliieli has not been 
beaten (^an command supj>lies. . . . One thing apjiears to be 
most certain, which is, that if disaster occurs at Dehli, all the 
Native Kcgulai*s, and some id the irregulars ( jierlutjis many) 
will abandon \is. We should, then, take time by the forelock.'’ 
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Blit tlioro ivas iiot]iin<; iu this to convinco tho I’eslulwar 
(’ouncil. Micholson had just rotuniod from his 
first great raid, and he anti Cotton concurred with ,, , "f 
Ji.(lwar(l(‘.s iieartily m tlieir (>j>|)OKiti(Hi to tlio pro- j, 

j(‘ct : “Wo (Edwardes, NicholKoii, and Sydney 
(A)tton),” wrote Edwardes on June 11, “are nnaniinonsly of 
opinion tliai with God’a hel}) wo can and will hold IVsluiwar, 
let the worst come to tho worst, and it would be a fatal policy 
to abandon it and to retire across tlie Indus. It is tlie amdior 
of tho banjab, and if you tako it up tho wliole shi]) will drift to 
sea. Eor keeping the mastery of tJio l*an jab, there are only 
two oIJigatory points - the Peshawar valley and tlio Manjhii; 
all the rest are more de])endonci(‘H. Multan is valualdc^ as the 
only piuctic^alJe lino of retreat to the sea; but if wo liold on 
resolutely to Peshawar an’d tho Manjha, wo shall never need to 
retreat. If you abandon Peshawar, you fj;ivo u]) th<) Erans- 
Jndus; and giving uj) the Trans-Indus, you give up tlu5 homos 
of tho only otlujr troops besides Eurojieans from whom you 
ox])ect aid. . . . Tho loyalty of tho Multani l^ithan border is a 
source of the greatest comfort to us now, but what a blow to 
them if we let the Afghans overrun tho Derajat. And as to a 
friendly transfer of Peshawar to th(^ Afghans, Dost Muhtimmad 
would not bo a mortal Afghan — ho would be an angel — if he 
did not assume our day to be gone to India, and hJlow after us 
as an ent'my. . . . Eurojieans cannot nttreat— Kabul would 
come again ! . . . Wo believe that at Peshawar and Labor wo 
can ride out the gale, if it blow big guns, till the cold weather 
comes, and tho English ])eo})lo send us a white army, in whom 
(to use the slang of the day ) ‘ implicit eonlidence ’ can be 
placed.” And again on tho following day ; “ 'Phe more 1 think 
over your proposal to abandon Peshawar, the more fatal it s(jeins, 
and 1 am convinced that whatever doubt may hang over our 
attempt to hold it, the attem])t to give it ii]» would bo certain 
ruin.” Eight days afterwards h(3 wrote again, 
still more earnestly : 1 don’t know anytliing in ' " ' 

this war that has surprised mo so much as the judgment you 
have now formed on this subject. It is useless to rc-discuss it; 
but I earnestly hope you will never have cause to propose it to 
Government, and that if you do, Government may not (jonsent, 
for 1 believe that tho move would l>e more damaging than any 
other we could make. As to deliberahdy giving uj) tho 
Trans-Indus, by choice as a boundary, on the score of expense, 
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it 8nr])riHeH mo more aii<l more, for you and I have often con- 
sidorod this matter, and ] always iinderNtood you to bo con- 
vinced that the Indus is not a practicable boundary, and that it 
would tak(^ an army of twenty thousand men or more between 
Atak and Multan, and never be secure.” 

To this the ( ’hief Commissioner rejdied, earnestly settin|T 
forth the advantages of concentrating the British 
forces in the territories u}>on the liitlier side of 
tin*. Jndiis: “Here wo are,” he wrote, “with 
tlin'e European re^imeiils, a lar^(‘ artillery, and some of 
our best. Native troo])s loek(*d nj) acrc)ss tlie Indus — troops 
who, if at Ikdili, would deride the contest in a week. What 
liave w(' got for all the rest of tiie Panjab? We ljav(‘ barely 
two thousand Huro])eans. i doubt if we liave so maiiv holding 
th(‘ ])(»stH of Philur, < iovindgai h, and Fini7.]>ur, Lalior, and 
Multan. \\() liavi; not a man nion* with a wliite face whom we 
can spare, W(» (!annot concent rat<* mon; thjm we hav<^ now 
done, (‘xc('pt by giving up jhiwalpindi, and ev(*ntually 
I’eslniwar. Sliould tlie Siklis ris(‘, our c*ondition on this side 
llie Indus will be well-nigh desperate. With the P(*shawar 
foi’c(‘ on this side w(^ should 1 m‘ irn‘sistibly strong, ddieri^ was 
m» one tiling wliieli ttunled so much to the ruin of Na]M)leon in 
1811 as the tenacity with whicli, after tlie disasters at Jjei]>sic, 
clung to tin' line of the Elbe, instead of tailing 
' ‘ ‘ back at once to that of tin* Phine. He thus 
compromised all Ids garrisons lawoiid tlie Elbe, and wlien he 
Avas beaten in the held, tliese gradually had to surrender. But 
these troojis would liave given him the victory liad they been 
at his side at Bautzen, and the other conliicts which preceded 
Jjcipsic.'* 

Oil the evening of dune. 25, the Peshawar Commissioner 
receivtal from Sir John Lawrence, at L‘awalpindi, 

■ *■’' a iiK'Ssage in the following Avords : “ A severe 

action (at Dehli ), ajiparently Avith little result, on tin' 23rd. 
Bareli mutineers en route to Dehli. (jAA^aliar Contingent have 
mutinitHl. Agent has left. If matters get Avorse, it is my 
de(uded o]>inion that the Pt'shuAvar arrangements should take 
effei't. Our troojis before Dehli must be reinforced, and that 
largely. They must liold their ground.” On the reeeijd. of 
tliis message, EdAvardes, Cotton, and .lames* met together in 

* ('aptuia Jann s had hv this tiiiu* been np{X)inted to succeed Colonel 
Xiclioltoa lej Deputy -Commissioner ut IVahiiwur. 
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Council and determined on anotlier remouBtrance against tlie 
project, whicli from tlie first lionr of its enunciation had so 
imudx diHtiirl)ed and alarmed them. The letters of the Chief 
Commissioner were sufficiently perplexing, but they suggested 
rather pro])osal and discussion tlian immediate action, whilst 
tlie brief, expressive sentences of the telegram indicated an 
intention to do the thing and at once. 'Jdie language, indeed, 
was fast becoming the language of absolute instruction. There 
was no time to be lost. Tin* <*hief military and the chief civil 
authoiity at IVslniwar, tlierefore, put foi th stjv(‘rally eiuTgetic 
written ])rotests against what they believed to be so fatal a 
measure. “ We have jiusliedour comjm^sts,” wrote 
(General (V)tton, “ u]) to tln^ very mouths of the 
AiVhaiiistjm j.asscs, and at. tliis yeiy nionioiit, by 
(iod’s blessing, our strongest ])osition in India is 
at the mouth of the Khaibar. By our good rule we hav(^ engaged 
the afle(dions (I may say) to a considerable extent of the 
border triln'S, and in the hour of need they (who, not many 
years since, were our most bitter enemies), relying on our great 
name and pow(.‘r, have come forward to lielp us against tlie 
disaffection of the very troo]»swith whom we had (;on(jU(‘red the 
iSiklis, l^injabis, and others. A retrograde movement from 
Uesliawar, believe me, would turn all tinise jiarties, now our 
friends, against us. The l^injilb Irregular Force, ratluuis, 
Sikhs, Panjabis, and such like, no longer re‘H]>ecting our power, 
will, in all likadiliood, turn against us, and their most valuabh^ 
services be lf)st to us for eviu*. ]\ly d(*ar Sir Jolin, our rmnoval 
from l\‘sha\var cannot fail to lie disastrous, and cannot be 
cflevted without immediate confusion tlirougiiout the whole of 
this part of the country, and tlirougiiout tlie iiuigth and breadth 
of British India. Hence the measure will seriously injure tin? 
interests of our forc(*s in all (|uarters, whilst the additional 
strength to be gained wouhl be small, and, imhted, we could 
afford no timely aid. In handing over the P<‘shawar district 
to the Host (a measure which we may pndend to be a men? 
matter of expediency and not of necessity), tlu? Afghans will at 
once see our weakness, and will duly juofit by the same against 
the common enemy. To this frontier, and to tin? presiiiit 
strength of our position on it, as well as to Calcutta at the 
opposite end of our territory, we must look for tin? recovery of 
our power throughout the intermediate kingdoms of the Bengal 
Presidency. Our great name is upheld on our frontier, whilst 
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Calcutta and this seaboard, in the plenitude of power, with 
European reinforcement^^ continually arriving, will atford 
eventually and more surely the necessary succour. At this- 
very iiioment six or ei^ht regiments of Europeans must be 
between Calcutta and Dehli, en route to the seat of war, and 
treble that amount will be eventually thrown in from home 
and olscnv'here, and by such means must our sepremacy be 
nH’Overed. When could our troops reach the scat of war, and 
in wliat numbers and condition ? Tliose questions must be 
duly considered, ami by them the loss and gain of our removal 
from Inmce be balanced and determined on. J earnestly 
implore of you, my dear 8ir John, to hold to our position on 
this fronti(^r. 'The rccpiired succour must indeed be thrown in 
from Calcutta, not from this. When the rein lorcements from 
above and below, at ])re8ent in 2 )rogresH towards Dehli, have 
reached tlieir destination, 1 feel confident that that city will 
again fall into our hands, and I am very much mistaken if 
(lisaifection does not then cease in all quarters, and our power 
being tlius established, mutiny will gradually disappear 
througliout tlie land.” 

Cn th(^ same morning, (^donel Edwardc's wrote, witli like 
decision: “(ieneral ('otton, James, and myself 
^ are all of opinion that you should i]r)t go throwing 
WwanUN. away your means in detail by meeting General 
Heed’s demands for reinforcements. Dehli is not 
India, and if (icneral Heed cannot take; it witli eight thousand 
men, ho will not take it with nine thousand or ten thousand. 
Jlowevt'r important a point, it is only a point, and enough has 
been dum‘ for it. You will serve the Empire bedter hy liolding 
the ranjab than by sacrificing the Fanjab and re(‘overing Dehli. 
You will sacrifice the I^uijab, if you either withdraw General 
Cotton's force from Peshawar, or fritter away Kicholson’s 
Movable (Ydumn, already too weak. Make a stand ! ‘ Anchor, 

Hardy, anchor ! ’ Tell General iieed he can have no more men 
from here, and must either get into Dehli with the men he has, 
or get reinforcements from below, or abandon the siege and 
fall back ore the Satlaj, leaving Dehli and its dependencies to be 
reorganised in the cold weather. There are two policies open 
to you — to treat tlie Fanjab as secondary to the North-West 
Provinces and go on giving and giving troops to General Heed 
till you break down in the Fanjah, or to maiiiHiin the Fanjab 
as your first duty and the most important f>oint of the two, and 
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to refuse to give General Keod any more troops than you can 
spare. Wo are decidedly and distinctly of the latter opinion. 
. . . We consider that if you leave tho Peshawar frontier, wo 
shall not hold togetlnu' for a month, but bo demoralised and 
despised, and reduced to the condition of a flock of sheep. . . . 
If you hold tlie Panjah, yon will facilitate the recon([ue8t of 
India from the sea-])oard. We have only got to liold on throe 
months. Do not try to<» miicli. Wo are outnumbered. Stick 
to what 3^011 can do. Let ns liold tlie Pan jab, route qni cofU(\ 
and not give up one Knroju'an necessary to that duty. What- 
ever takes place in (^mtral India, w'o shall stand in a firm and 
honourable attitude if we maintain tho capitals on the sea and 
the frontiers here. Petwe^en the two it is all a family quarrel 
— an insurrection in our own house. If we let foreigners in 
from tlu^ frontier, tla^ Enqiin^ is invaded. Wo may jiretond to 
make friendly jiresents of ]>rovince8, but we (^ainiot disguise 
that we hav(^ lost them ly wcakiuiss. India has not 3 ^et 
recovered from our ex])ulsion from Afghanistan. The world 
ignores our voluntary cession of it after Pollock’s expedition, 
and knows well that could not hold it. Do not repeat tho 
policy, and give up tlie 'J'rans-Indus. Xo words of mine can 
express my sense of tlie disgrace and ruin that it will bring 
upon us. It is abandoning tlie cause of England in tho East. 
Don’t ^deld an inch of frontier; gather uj) your resources, and 
restrict Amur.solf to the defence of tho Panjab. It is a jiracticablo 
and a definite ])olic 3 % supjiort you to tho last. . . . 

If (hmeral Keed, with all the irnui yon have semt him, cannot 
get into Dehli, let Dehli go. Decide on it at onct?. . . . Don’t 
let ^auirself be suck(‘d to death as General Keed is doing. lie 
has his difficulties, and we have ours. You have made vast 
efforts for him, and no one can blame you for now securing 
your own province. . . . The Empire’s recon(|uest hangs on 
tlie Panjab.” 

Whilst Cotton and Edwardes were thus throwing all tho 
oamestiK'Hs of their natures into their letters to 
the ('hief Commissioner, prot(‘sting against the opinion of 
abandonment of Peshawar, Nicholson, who was Kidloi«on. 
proceeding to take command of tho Movable 
Column, visited Lawrence at Kawalpinclf, and orally reiterated 
the arguments on which the three friends based their opposition 
to the retrograde movement. Lawrence, however, still clung to 
his opinion. “ Admitting,” ho said, “which I do, that there is 
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iinicli force in the arj>;nineiits addiK^ed in favour of the mainten- 
ance of our hold on Peslmwar, what are we to do when all the 
Hritinh troo])H wliioli we can Kcra|K^ to^’Cithcr, exclusively of 
thos(' at Pesliuwar, liJive been despatched to Delili and still more 
1)(^ rc(|uired?” “leather than abandon JVshawar,” answered 
Nicholson, let us jjjive up Marri and lulvvalpindi. (Jive up 
(iveiy ])lac.e but P<^Hhawar, Labor, and Multan.” To tliis Law- 
rence rcpli(‘d “ that sncli a measure would isolate tliose three 
]»]ac(‘s, loe,k u]) a line fonjo in Pesiiawar, and expose us to 
di^struetion in d(;tail.” Hut nothin^; tliat Jjawrence could urge 
sho(»k Nicholson’s deeply-grounded convictions. They parted, 
^riie Holdi(ir ])assed on to his a])pointed work. The statesman 
remaimsl to poinbu' tlie eagerly enfon;ed opinions of Ids chief 
ailvisers in th(‘ Panjab, whilst awaiting the decision of the 
( Jov(irnor-( Jencral to watcli the progress of events, and to do all 
in his powt^r to avtTt th<i necessity, tin* ap)_)rehension of which 
liad so mncli alariiKHl and })erplexed him. 

He had written to Ijord (/anning oii th(? 10th of June, enclos- 
itig the l(‘tt(‘r whicli on the day before ln‘ had sent to Ivlwardes; 
but conimuni(;ation with (’alcutta was at that time slow and 
unc(‘rtain in tin' (‘xtn'tm^, and the luiid* teb‘gra})liic message 
which he had asked for in reply had not arrived in the third 
week ol’ July. The momentous (jiiestion was still unsolved. 
Neither had come tli(‘ order, “ Hold on to Peshawar to th(i last,” 
nor the permission. “ You may act as may ap])ear expedient rc^- 
garding Pcslniwar " — in one or the, other of which forms he had 
re(|U(‘st(Ml that a tel(^gra])]iic moshage. might be sent to him. 
Kvents, a'^ they W(‘ri' then developing themselves, seemed rather 
to sirtmgthen tln^ ])robability of tin* dreaded alternative being 
presented to us. He knew little of what was passing below 
Dehli, but there and in the Pan jab itself were awkward 
symj)toms of accumulated danger. Tin* numlxu’s of tlie enemy 
were increasing, and with numbers there was increased conli- 
dtmee within the great im}H‘rial stronghold. And regiment 
afte r reginu'nt was falling away from its allegiance in the 
t(U*ritories which ,lohn Lawrence govern(‘d : so that we appeared 
to be drifting closely and more closely upon the terrible alter- 
native which he had so greatly dreadeti. Still, therefore, lie 
felt convinced that tlie advice which lie had given was wise and 
salutary; and again In; wrote to Ijord Panning on the 24th of 
July, saying: “All tiiese reinforcements ought to enable our 
army to maintain itself in its present [losition, and allow the 
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Tiintineers to expend their power agaiiiist our entreiudimonts. 
But should further aid bo required from this (piartor, our only 
resounjo would be to abandon Peshawar and Kolnit, and to 
8('nd the troops thus relieved on to Dehli. It seems to me 
vain to atbunpt to hold Lalior, and insanity to try to retain 
JV‘sha\var, Aa*., if wo are driven from Delili. The I’anjab will 
j)rove short work to tiio mutiiK'ors, when tlio Dehli Army is 
(lastroyc'd. . . . My policy would tlien be to bring the troops 
I’rom across the Indus and send them to Dehli ; in the mean 
time to simd all our women and children down the rivers to 
Karachi, and tlien, accumulating (‘very lighting man wo have, 
to join tln‘ Army Ixdbro Dehli or hold Ljlhor, as miglit ap])ear 
expedient. (\)lonel Ildwardi's, (Jencral (a)tton, and Nicholson 
ai'o for maintaining our hold on i\‘sha\var to the last, ddiey 
argue tliat we could not retire in safety, and tliat tlu^ instant 
Wf' attempted to make a retrograde movement all would bo up 
against us. This 1 do not believe ; but granting t hat insurreiTion 
would immediately ensue, 1 maintain that the Ion a? at Peshawar 
would mak<‘ good its retreat. Jt contains mon^ soldiers, mon^ 
guns, more ]H)wer, tliaii that with which Eollock recovered 
Kfibul alter forcing tlio ])assage of th(‘ Kliaihar. Between 
Pesliiiwar and the Indus are no d(diles, but an o])c;n country ; 
Iht^ only diHiculty is the passage of tin* Indus, which, with Atak 
in our liands, ought not to \ h ) a work of dangiu*. It is for your 
Kordshi]> to decide what course W(^ an» to juirsiui. Jn the event 
of misfortune at Delili, are W(i to leave that Army to its fate and 
cmleavour to liold its own, or shall we, )y a timely retirernent 
from lieyond the Indus, consolidati^ our i(^sourc(;s in the Punjab, 
and maintain the struggle under the walls of Delili ? 1 })ray 

that your Lordshi]) will (h‘cide one way or the otlu.T. Jf we are 
left to decidt^ the matter our.sidves, time will be lost in vain dis- 
cussions ; and ly the time we deciih.-! on tin; proper course to 
lollow, it will prove t{»o late to tict elfe(;tually.” 

Whilst this ajipeal was slowly making its way to its destina- 
tion, an answer to Lawrence’s letter of tlie lOth 
of June was circuitously travelling up to the Juiyio. 
Panjab. It was dated duly 15, and it said ; “ The n^rd 
outbreak at Indore on tin*, 1st will no df>ubt 
liave interrupted the dawk as well as the telegraj)h b) 
Ihuiibay. I therefore send a steamer to Madras with tliis letter 
and the despatches which accompany it ; and 1 shall request 
Ijord Harris to telegraph to Lord Ll^diinstone my answer to 
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your qTiestiou regarding Prshawar. It will ]) 0 , ‘Hold on to 
l^enhawar tn the last.’ I sliould l(H*k witli great alarm to Iho 
clh^ct ill Southern India of an ahandoninent of I'enhawar at the 
ju'esent time, or at any tiiii(‘ until our condition Lecoincs mon*, 
<los}H‘ratti or more si^cure.” 'JdiuH, ofhcially, was the momentous 
({uestion settled hy the “ liighest authority:” practically, 
indeed, it had se ttled itsedf hefore Loid (Vinning's letter was 
received. 'J’he contingency, which had Ix'eai contemplated, 
never arri\'(‘d ; it. Mas not hd’t lor the nation to discern the evil 
eflects of eith(‘r the retreat from Dchli or tin' a])andonm(Uit of 
I’eshawar. Tla^ (jiU'Ktion never M ent Ix^yond the domain of dis- 
cussion, and it is ot‘ little; use* imw te> spe eailate; as to Mdiich 
me)vement M'e)ulel have lK;(*n atteneleel M'ith the* me)re‘ elisastre)us 
results. Jhit the*ie wouhl Jiave* Iteeui a grave* omission fre)m the 
])ages of this )iiste)iy if the*re* lead heen no mention of this dis- 
cussion. For ne)thing is iimre signili(;ant, e»f the* magnitude of 
the dange'is M'hich thre*at,e‘ne‘el our Indian Fm]>ire in the 
Summer anel Autumn e>f lSo7, than the* fae-t tliat at a time; Mdien 
the FiUglish lu'lel fast to the; nnixim, Avhie*h ('live* had e*nuneiate‘el 
nearly a ee'ntury heteere*, that. “te> stand still is danger, to recede 
is ruin,” the; strong s]»irit e>f Sir J<din LaMrene*e‘ e-ounselled the 
ahanelonme nt of the* freaitie'i-station eif FeshaMar and the 
aeljac-’ent territory to the; Afghans, M'he), not le)ng hefeu'e hael 
l>e*e;n euir enemies in the* tu*ld. Jt must he* .admitte*d that, at the 
time, the* M eight of aulheuity here* he avily against the j)re)])Osal ; 
and no man Mas more; Milling than JiaMrcnce; himself to 
ackimwledge* that a measure; M’hie‘h met muIIi stre*nnous o])p()si- 
tie)n freem such men as the>sc M'lm set the‘ir fae-os against it, M'as 
certainly a deudilful me*asure.' JJut time and maturity e>f 


* It ttiiglit al\va\s to rt-iiU'ialH ird that tho stroiig( ^t e)i)]K>iu‘iit8 of the 
iiK a.-^mv Wfic tla* chit f I’enhawar !•.*>, \vln»>o t( lah acy it luiturally \va.^ 

to tak(.‘ a local viow e)f llu* ega Lawrt-nci', \t.*ar.> afterwards, with 

chaructrrj^ta* trank a 08 .-^, wroto that “ e*< rtaiidv, ia haxing Ilcrhcrt Kdwardt s, 
.John Nich(iiM)n, and Sedne*} C'e»tton airain^t aic, it i> char tliat thorc was a 
gri'at dual l(» ho .said on the othor .^ido. ’ Iialt‘e*d, thoir argiiaiouts, as to tin; 
danger of ahuudoiiiiig Tohawar, wort* altogothor unaii.^worahlo. But so alno 
wort* iho aiguiuont^ as to tho tlangt r of withdrawing iho Dt hli Fi(*ld Forci . 
And this tlangor ^ir dolin Lawroiiof* was inon- t-ajcihlr of ofttiinating aright 
than tho littlo ce)nfevloruoy of iniluarv anti jK>)itioal (dlit*rr.8 on iho freaiti* r. 
Oil tho t>tlit‘r hand it is to hi* oh,sor\o<l that Nt villo C handa rlain, win* kn< w 
well how lioariy tin* 8iogc* t>f ikhii had hocn rai8t'd, oonfo^sed after tie* 
ciipture of the; jdace, that lit* coiieiirreei in the vitiW'8 which JLawrcnce laid 
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reflection did not affect his orip^inal convictions. Ho remained 
steailfast to liis first 0 ])imon ; and years have rather increased 
than diininislied tlio number of adherents to the policy whi(;h 
ho enunciated when the crisis was upon us. Our lar»:i;er and 
more accurate knowledjjje of tlie state of affairs, that exist(‘d in 
the SumiiK^r ot lSo7, has tau^lit us better to understand iho 
arguments by wliicli tlie riiief Commissioner justified a ])ro- 
posal, by whi(di adone lie conceived tliat in tlie last resort. Ik* 
could si‘cure th(^ salvation of tlie eni])ire. Those arguments, as 
more (dearly discerned by the later light of history, maybe thus 
briefly summarised : 

No om*. knew so W(dl as John Lawrence what, in the months 
of June and duly, was stiiTing the hearts of the 
English headers at Dehli, for to no one did th(*y 
write so freqiU'iitly, so fnlly and so fr(a‘ly, to 
dedans their wants ami to <h‘S(‘ril)() their ])ros])('cts. He kinnv 
that th(* thought of raising th(5 sii^ge was pn*sent to them; for 
it was before him in letters, soiiuj of which are (iuoPmI in tluise 
pag(!S. Jbi knew that all d(‘p(UKhMl u]»on the suj>p(U-t whicdi Ik* 
could give tlu* besi(*ging fori.'c. He did not disguise from him- 
self for a moment, the fact that th(5 abandonnu*nt of Tc^shawar 
would be an imm(*nse (*vil ; but thosciwen^ 1inK*s in which th(*j‘e 
was often only a choice of evils, and it S(.*(*m(!d to Jiawrenec5 


<l('clar<‘(l soDic iiioiitlis Ix'tbrc. It was his bt lii*!' Mint to rrlrcui fruin Dahti 
woiihl liave Ixcii jittMtluh- ruin. “ \Vc nlionld liavo JohI. all our licavy guns 
and iiiat(‘rit 1 : (air Nidivc troops and our cainp-tbllow) ih would liave dcHorted 
n.s ; and oui ii^Il^ll Ibrcc would h.i\o hoou worn down and d' stroyod. The 
Didili Foi CO could not li:iV( made -oud its r( tii at on the Tanjah, ami, in Mich 
circum.-'JaiKM'S, tlie I’anjahi F'oh'c could not have maiutaimd il,s<'ll’ at lai]i()r. 
It was donhltul whctln r, with all ilB availahlo im ans, it could liav(i rotn afed 
on Multan.” Jt mn-^t he icmcnila n d, too, that laud (banning, who toolv a 
V(‘ry unravonrahlc view oj'Sir,h)hn LawienccK propo.sd, and attrihiitcd this 
]tolicy to the hriling Inaltli of Me- t.’hii 1 Commi.-^.siimcr, ha(l no accu/alc 
knowledge ot the state (d’alfiiiv. at J)tddi — he.lw( en wi.icli jilaca* and Culciitla 
all eonimuni<‘ation ent »>lV, and the cajduri; ot wliich .still K('(Um'd to lie a 
pr<;ximate ev» nt of no soi l of diili<*nlty to the he.''ieging Forcia Jt hIjouM he 
added that iIk' Liimsdeiis, \\ho wen; at Jvaiidahar at the time, looking at tin 
<jU(;stion from the Bt.iTid-)»oint of Afgliau politic.', .'( id an urgent niissivi' in 
cijdior, urging him to hold on to the laht. *‘Il I'esliiiwar and Kohdt,” they 
said, “ are given nj) at this inoUK nt, we shall have all AfghaiiiHtan dowii 
up()n our ha(d(H, Ix ^idcs tlifowm;: <»peii tin* gaU* of Afghanishiu, the Kliail)ar, 
lor ever. . . . Don’t give an imdi (»f croimd; Imt tru.d in lTovid(‘nce, tlpht it 
out. and recall u.s sliai j* lolielj) \ou.” — d/N. [’i'he ( xtiaets })re(*t*(iing are Iroin 
uajmhlislu'd hdl* i 
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tlmt, in a imperial seime, tlio retirement of the British 

Army from Delili would 1)0 the greater evil of tlio two. He 
st<K»<l pl(‘d<j:;(Ml to tlie policy of re^aininp; that great centre of 
aMuhammadaiiiKm, and crushing tin*, rehellion raiii])ant there in 
the name of tin* King ; for he ha<l himself earnestly and 
<!n(‘rg(‘tically, and with an over})owering force of argument, 
urged upon tJeneral Anson, at tln^ commencement of the crisis, 
tin* j)aramouni m'cessity (»f an immediate advance u])on Helili, 
at a linn*, when tin* chi<*is of the Army 8taif were rej)resenting 
tin* thing to 1x5 impossihh*. He was hound, therefore, in honour 
h‘ do all that lay in his power to i»ring it to a Kucc(*ssful issue, 
ddie policy which he had so stoutly advocated in IMay seemed 
still in .him*- and .Tuly to he the p(di(*y which the national safety 
iinpt'rati vely demanded ; nay, (‘V(*ry succeeding day had n'udered 
it more a])])arent to him that our inability to “ disjiose of Dehli 
was cr(‘ating everywhere an im]u*<*ssion of our weakm*ss, wdiich 
was (‘in'ouraging our encmi(*s and eni'rvating our IViends. All 
ey(*s wt‘r(^ turned towards that gr(*at city, and as weeks passed, 
and still it set'nnxl that tin* English, who had gone to hesiege, 
had heconn* the Ix'sieged, then* Avas a growing mistrust as to the 
wisdom of holding fast to the English alliance, which would 
soon have rend(‘i'(*d us a friendless and fiad)le few, to he easily 
mastered and ilestroy(*d. With this knowledge ])ri*ssing hourly 
upon him. Sir .lohn Lawrence*, the more he thought, was the 
iuon> convinced that, in the last extremity, if the ])aucity of 
British troops before Dehli should render its capture imj) 0 ssil)le, 
and n(*(;essitatt* tln^ withdrawal of our Army, ho would release 
the force j)(»st('d in tin* IVshawar valley, and make over the 
territory to the Amir of Kabul. 

But it was never intended that this should he a precipitate 
movement, or that we should ])rematurely anticijiate an ex- 
tremity which might in'ver arise. It was his design, in the 
iirst instance, to move all our Avonien and children to the Lahor 
side of the Indus, st) that our troops might retain their grip of 
the (rountry unencumbered to the last moment, and then move 
lightly Hinl rapidly across the river. The cession, it was felt, 
would he a soun^e of unbounded delight to Dost Muhammad, 
and it was believed that though it might not secure the per- 
manent fidelity and friendship of the Afghans, it would, for a 
time at least, hold them in the bonds of a llattered and self- 
satisfied durance, and aflbrd us the security of the forbearance 
which wo desired. 
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It litiH been said tliat there were inereasinj:; Hii^ins of general 
iinrcjst in the i’anjab. I’lie must portentous of 
these were the nnitinies at Jhelani and Sialkot. ^ Muuny"' 
The Jhelani cantonment lies on the l)aiik (»f the 
river which bears that nanu‘. That the 1 4th 8ipahi ]?egiment 
])Osted there was on tlui brink oi nintiny was well known. Sir 
John Lawrence, therefore, despat(L(^‘d a fona' thither to disarm 
them a small coni])ac4. forci^ c.onsisting of sonn^ companies of 
the 24th (hieen's, some Horse Artillery guns, under Lieutenant 
Henry (Viokes, and a party of LimTs diultani Horse, tin' whoh^ 
under the command of Cohuiel Ellic*(‘, of the 24th. 44ni (4iief 
Commissioin'r had ])i‘e])ared a j»lan of operations for taking the 
Si})ahis by surjiriso ; but the Colonel, thinking that ho knew 
better than any civilian how to manage an affair 
of this kind, departed from Iiawrenc(‘’s vi(^ws, and 
iiketche.d out a ]»lan of his own. Jduu’e was, tlu'refore, no sur- 
prise, Whcui tlie Lurojaains wvro s(M n filing down the rising 
ground op])osite the (tanlonment, thi^ Sipahis kn(‘w what was 
coming.^ lla})])ening to b(‘, out on morning j^aradi*, they saw 
the English column advamung. Jh‘gafdless of the ord(‘rH and 
ontreati(‘s of their olli(;ers, tiny la^gan at on(a 3 to load their 
rauskels. 44ie oflicers saw that tlu^y had no longei* any jiower 
over tlieir men, and sought safety wdth the Jhiropc^an troops. 
Then the Sipahis took up their main ])ositjon in the (juarter- 
guard. It was a strong brick builditig, witii a battlemiuited 
roof, erected for ])ur)»oses of defemaj ly Sir Charles Napier, and 
afforded good cover to tin* insurgents, who threw out a party 
in advance to guartl the a])]U()ach(‘s to it, whilst others took 
shelter in their Line's, tlH‘ mud-)iuts of which had ])een loo})- 
holed in ex[)ectation of the crisis. Our peo]4e were full of 
courage, and enthusiasm, and they flung themselves lieadlong 
upon the enemy. iJnd’s .Multanis chaiged galhoitly, but were 
met by a galling fire, which tiny (amid not njsist. Cookes’ 
guns oj)ened, but within Uk) in^ar a range, and the musketry 
of tiie enemy did lietter execution than our own Artilhuy at so 
short a distam'e. The Si])ahis fired from Ixdiind tlnj cover of 
their mud- walls, and our gra]>e was coniparatively harmless. 
But now the British Infantry caiini up with their intrepid 

* Mr. Cooper (“Crisis in tlie rimjab”) says Coloiad (/lerraid, full of eou- 
fKh'uee iu his men, hud “ informed them of the ol>ject of the Europe an 
arrival.” 
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coinmaiHler at t]u‘ir liead, and advanced full upon tlio quarter- 
^'uard. The attack was a jrallant and Kuceessful one ; the 
I j uarter-^iiard was carried, and the Sipaliis tlnaj vacated tlieir 
huts and fell hack iqxui the (uiipiy lines of the .‘5!)th, from which 
they wer(‘ driven ])y tin* hnrstiiii;' of a W(dl-(lir(‘cted shell to a 
\'illa;:;e on the left of tin; eantonnn-nt. 

]»y til is time tin*, noon-day snn was 1)(‘atin<i; fauTady down 
ujion our exhausfed ]>eoj)le. ('olomd Klli(*e had In^en carried 
Irom the fi(‘hl danjj;eronsl y wonnd(‘(l. (’attain Spring’ had heen 
shot tirad,* and w(‘ had lost many men and many horses in the 
encounter. ()ur ti‘oo))S had hciui niarchiiii;' from the honr of 
mid nie ht, and had heen activtdy (‘npai;ed siiice sunrise. Mature 
demandrd rest ; and it was sound disen^tion at such a, time to 
j»aus(‘ in our olfeiisivt* o])(‘iations. It would hji\'c htaui well^ 
p(‘rha]ts, if th(‘ pause' had he*en lon;j;'t'r and tlu^ reneweMf ojiera- 
tions imu'c carefully matuied. At tour in tlu^ al'ti'rnoon, when 
th(' heat was still jji^reat, an atta(*k on th(‘ village was order(?d. 
t 'olonel (lerrard, of the l-lth, took command of the Uorce that 
went out to destroy the mutinous r(‘p;im(‘nt, in whose fidelity 
he had onci* trusted. 4’he result wjis disastrous. Ae-iin the 
Sipuhis had <;dod eov(‘r, and av(' found ou]*>elves entan^ded in 
stn*ets, in which we sulhua'd iiiuch, luit could do little. The 
t;'uns were hroueht up within hio short a ranjj;:!', and tlie mus- 
ketry of tlie (uieniy told with deadly effect iqion th(‘ gunners, 
d'he Ihiropt'ans, |)artly from fatigue, and jiartly, jierhaps, from 
tlu^ stimulants wliieh tiny had taken to reinvigorate themselves 
and the c*ff(*ct of the slant rays of the afternoon sun, are said to 
have “ staggered ” up to tlu^ village, and to have heen easily 
n juilsetl. Tlie retreat was soundt'd, and (jur troojis were with- 
drawn. 4’wo guns were carri(‘d hack, hut a thiid, in sjiite of 
tlu‘ gallant efforts of Lieutenant Battye, with a juirty of AKuinted 
lV)lic(‘, fell into tlm hands of the enemy, and was turned against 
our retreating peoph\ • 

Kothing more could lu' dommm that evening. At dawn on 
^ tlie morrow the contliet wais to he renewed. Both 
furees ha<l hivouacked on the jdain. But when 
day broke it was found that the mutineers liad evacuated their 
position and IUhI. Alany had heen killed in the two engage- 

* Ho had h it Rurki,, as piwiously atatod, witli Baird Smith, eii tlie 
of daiu' (antt\ page 124), and had only joined his regiment wlien 
his cajoer was thus closed on the battle-liold. 
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inenta; 801110 wcro drowned in the Jholain ; otliors fell into the 
liiinds of our rolioe, or wore siibstMjnontly ^iven up by tlio 
Kasbinir authorities, in whoso eountry they laid sounltt rofnj.^e, 
and tlius surrendered, they w(u-<‘ ])lovvn away from our ^ins. 
A^ei*y few of them ultimately (‘seaped ; but the manner in wliich 
tlio .'itfair was mana<i;ed <2;reatly imauisod the (’liief ( 'ommis- 
siomu*. For, in ]>lain words, witli Jlorsi', Foot, and Artillcuy, 
we were l)eaten l)y part of a r(‘^inu)nt of 8i)>aliis. If w(^ had 
(piietly surroumh'd tlu^ villaj;<‘ and attaek(Hl it in tlie eool of 
the (‘Veiling, it is ])robable that not a man would ever have 
(‘sea])ed from Jlielam. 

When tidings ol’ tlio sliarp resistamu^ of tlio 14th readied 
Sialkot, a still mon^ disastrous state of tiling’s 
arose at that jilace. I’lu^ station was eommamled ^suikoi!'^ 
by l)rie;adier Frederick I b ind, an Artilhuy olli(;er 
of ]ii!L;h re])Ute — a man of lottv stature and lai‘^'(‘, ])ro])ort ions, 
wlio liaddone <i;ood service in liis time*, and who was still am])ly 
endowed witli ]»hysical and nuiiital vigour. Ibit seldom was 
man left by hard eircumstan(‘(*s in a jiosition which allbiNhul so 
little scope I'or tlie disjday of his ])ower. The cantonment, 
had been strip])ed of J^lurojx^an troops for the formation 
of tlu5 Moval)le f’olumn, and tlu;re were nearly a thousand 
Native soldiers — Horse and Foot — all armed and ready 
for actioiiA Jn such circumstamjes a commandin;^ ollicer 
lias no choice to make— no discretion to exercise. He must 
aj)poar to trust his m(*n whether Jn^ do(;s or not; for to liotray 
BUS] )i cion is surely to pnajipitate the, outbreak. So to all 
outward appearance l>rind had full confidence in Ids nu'n, and 
as time went 011 tln^ <pu(dude of tludr dmaeanour seemed to 
Justil’y more tlian tin*, pretence. l»ut when, on tlui Hth of 
duly, the Lines of Sialkot were all astir with the tidings that 
the ldth at Jhelam had been in action w ith the white trooj)8, 
who had attempted to disarm tliem, it was lelt by our people 
that the beginning of the end had come. And there was another 
source of excitement on that evening, for a inesscuiger had come 
from Dehli, bringing a summons from the King (commanding 
them to join the Loyal Army, ddie niglit was, therefore^, one 


* “Brigadier Brind protested agaiii:>t tlir Kuropcjaii troops being entindy 
removed, and desired that two hundred and litty should remain. In ri'ply, 
he wan requested to disarm. But, to the last, lie sliared in the belief (almobt 
grievoua) in tlie honour of the Sipahi.*’ — Oxqntr'n Crisis in the I*anjdh. 
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of preparation. On tlie morning of tlio 9th everj^thing was 
ready. 

Sialkot was a largo, and had been an important military 
station. In (piiot times European troops had been stationed 
there in large nunibi‘rs, with the usual results. There were 
good barracks and commodious liouses and ])leasant gardens, 
and more than the wonted number of English gentlewomen 
and young cliildren. dduTC were a church and a chapel, and 
other indications of thc]uogres8 of western civilisation. AVlieii, 
thond’ore, the storm burst, there was much that lay at Ihe miTcy 
of the emany, and on our side no ]K)H.sible means of defem^e. 

Eefoia^ th(i sound of the morning gun had been 
li(.‘ard throughout tlie cantonment, and our p(H)])le, 
according to their wont, had mounted their horses or entered 
their carriages, to ]U'oceed to their wonted duties, or to take 
the air before tln^ sun was high abovi‘ the horizon, the Sipahis 
liad ])lanted jiicijuels all round the place, to ])reveijt tlio 
escapt*. of the J^'armghis. And presently the din and U]U’oar of 
rtd)ellion announc('d to (un* ])eople, just waking IVom tludr 
slumb<*rs, tliat the Sipalns had risen. Our ollicers wcjre soon 
mounted and on tiu'ir way to the ])ara(h‘-ground. ddie trutli 
Av^as tlien only too appanuit. ddie troopers of the t)tli W(U(j 
alrt‘ady in thi'ir saddles, and tlie 4<)t]i wore under arms. Our 
]>eopl(‘ AV(*re smbbuil}^ brought face to face with mutiny in its 
worst form. All cireumstanc(‘s and conditions Avau’e in the last 
degrei^ unfavourable to the English. iSialkot was one of the 
great stations at. which then* had been a gathering of detach- 
ments from ditl’ereiit regiments for the new' ritie practice, and, 
therefore, great opportunities t»f conspiracy. It lay in ju'oxirnity 
1() the .Jammu territory of the Maharajah of Ivaslimir, who the 
iSipahis believi'd, and our Jiuthorities feared, Avould, in the liuur 
of danger, forsake his alliance ; and it w'as utterly without any 
defenct* of Euroj)ean troops. So when the hour came to strike, 
tlie conlideiice and audacity of the eneiiiy had everything to 
foster and encouragi^ them. 

As ever, the t avalry w'crc foremost in the w^ork of mutiny — 
foremost in their greed for blood. Mounted on good chargers, 
they could ride with raj^idity from place to place, and follow 
the wdiite men on horseback or in their carriages, and shoot them 
down as they rode. Eor w eeks the outburst had been expected, 
and every English inhabitant of Sialkot had thought painfully 
over the coming crisis, and had calculated the best moans of 
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o.scape. Tlie only })laco of safety for wliicli they euuld make 
was tlie old Fort, once the stronghold of tlie Sikh 
Chief, ''JVj Singli, and to this, when they saw 
that notliing could he done to arrest the tide of rel)ollion, whi(‘li 
was already at the Hood, they endeavoui-ed to make good tlndr 
retreat. Some hai)])ily reachcAl th(‘- Fort. Others perished on 
the way. A hall from the ])istol of a mounted trooper enttn ed 
the hroad hack of the llrigadicT, and he was carried to the Fort 
only to die. The Su]K?rintending SurgHujii, (Jraham, was shot 
dead in his huggy, as his daughter sat hy his side.^ Another 
medical oilieer of the same name was “ killed in his carriage 
among his children.” A S(M)t(di missionary, named Hunter, on 
his way to the Fort in a (carriage, witii his wile and eliild, wjis 
attacked liy some cliaprasfs of the gaol-guard, and all thi'ee 
were ruthlessly murd(‘rt‘<l. Jdie Ih igade-Majoi-, ( Viptain Jhsho]), 
was kill(M], in the pr(*sen<Mi of his 1‘amily, under the very walls 
«.)f the Fort. Soirn^ hid tln*ms(dves during t he day, and (‘seaptnl 
discovery and death almost hy a miracle. Some were ))reserved 
hy their own men, aiid (concealed till nightfall in the Lines. 
Tln^ ollic(‘rs of the *4dth, who had remained with their men 
until the road between tlie J^araile-ground and the Fort was 
closed hy the emuny, rode olf towards ( Jogi’anwala, and reached 
that ])la(a‘, scoreh(M.l and weaiy - hut not iiungry and athirst, 
for the villagers led them on tin*, way— after a mid-day journey 
of some forty miles, ddie ])ersonal incidents of that htli of July 
at Sialkot would fill an interesting and exciting chapter. Jhit 
tli(‘re is nothing strangio* in the story than tla; fact that two of 
our held ollicers — one, ( 'olonel of a regiimuit wi‘ro invited to 
take command of the mutineers, and to lead them to ]>ehli, 

lIiH daughter (38capc(l. Slie waw drugged to tlic Cavalry (iuanl, where 
she “ I'uuud Colorad and Mrs. Lona^ (^aiaikhidl surrouialwl hy a lew luithl’ul 
troopers, who eondiicted them in safety to tlie Fort.” — There is a sigiiilieanl 
eomaicatary OM this incident in onead' lierhei t lOd warden’s lettuTs to John 
laivvrence : “ Tliese individual stones convey better notions than public 
despatches. In ordinary limes India would have shuddered over Dr. (iruhum 
shot dead in his duugliter’s nrms. Now, all say is, ‘ wdiat a wonderful 
escape Miss Graham lias had!’’’ Habituated, afU'r two months of mutiny 
and massacre, to horrors of tliis kimi, tlie recital of tla ni had ceased to create 
the intense sensations which they bad once caused. And so, in this lli.^tory, it 
will be observed, as it proceeds, that whilst tlic earlier t/agedies, tlien noveJ ami 
strange to tlie European mind, are dwelt upon in detail, some ol‘ tlie later 
ones are dismissed with the hn^vity of a telegia])bie, message. In this tlie 
narrative only reflects the varying tenn>erature of tiie times. 
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with a promiKo of hip;]i pay, Jind a significant ph^dgo, not 
]»er]iapH without a touch of irony in it, that tliey might always 
sjtoTid tlio hot weather on the Hills. 

Whilst our ])ooph* wcuh^ se(*king safety Avithin tlie Avails of 
th<^ old Fort, and securing their ])osition hy strengthening its 
defences, tlie Sipahi mutineers Aver(‘ rev(‘lling in th(^ Avork ot 
spoliation, Avith the congmiial eom])ani(Uiship ot tlu's criminal 
classes. 'rh(‘ oM stoiy, so often a1r(‘ady told, and still to ho 
told ag.'iin and again,' Avas r<^pcate<l liorc' : the mutineers made 
tor the ( laol, r(d(‘ased tin' judsontu’s, plundered tln^ Treasury, 
dcstroy(Hl the Kachahri Avilh all its n‘cords, hlcAv up Oie maga- 
zines, and gutt(‘d the houses ot tlu^ Christian inhaldtants. 11 
l}i('r<‘ w(‘r(‘ any sjKadal eireumstancf^ about the Sialkot^ insur- 
roeli(tn, it Avas that tin* houselnd<l serAaiuts ot our English 
ntll<*(‘rs, gemu’ally laithlul, or at l(?ast neutral, on lln^se occasions, 
took an aeti\'(‘ ]»art against tlu'ir old mast(‘rs. 1 hat th(‘y kn(5\v 
what Avas coming si'cms to ]>e proA’cd hy tin* la(‘t tliat tlio 
1 Irigjid ier’s sirdar-hcjirer, or chief l>ody serA'ant, an “old and 
favourite” douieslie, took the caps olf his mast(‘r’s }>isto]s in the 
night, as they lay h(‘si<h‘ him Avhile he slept. ^ .\inl lioAV 
t lio/ ouglil tlu'veast in their lot wdth the soldi('i'y is (huiiou- 
stiated with e(p!al distinetn(*ss hy tin* fact that they aft(Twards 
foughl against us, tin' Ih’igadier's khausamah, or hutk*!*, taking 
an aetiAa* part in opi'rations Avliieli will he ])r(‘S(‘ntly deserihed. 
'There seiuiis to have lu'cn perfec't eoln'sioii h(‘twa‘en all classes 
of our emuiiies ■' 'the mutineers, the eriminals from the gaols, 


* ’Tlii^ miglit lx- Hn()|K)>e<l to lixvr ari.'^en innely 1‘rnin the iiistiiict of self- 
juvNcrvaticui it it Imd not he. n for the aUer-eondiiet of the>e donx sties. It is 
e. rtain that, in inaiiy parts ..ftlie eoniitrv, tlie Native sei vanis w. re in a state 
of d. adly fear h'>t tlieir enraged nia.*'t. rs. sc king o}>ie< ts tor tin ir rt veiigo, 
shiMiid tnrn upon tln in and kill tlieiii. 1 hen* is an ainedote illustrative of 
this. alino=.t lt>(» gooii to he an inva-ntion. It is said tliat a genth-nian in 
C^'deulta, oliHerving one day a straiigt* tahh-serv ant waiting at dinner, asked 
inni vvlio he was and how he <*jiiue there. lli> answer was, ‘‘ Ham hadh Iiain, 
stihih” (-‘lam a sn)*stitiife ” : and he explained tliat he had e<»ine to take 
the phiet* tennK»mrily of u mt*iiil><‘r ol tlie t ."lahlishuK lit who was sick a 
<x»mmon piaeta*e in Anglo-Indian doniestie lite. A tew days aftiTWarda Iho 
ohl servant returm^l t*) his work, looking vt ry sh ek and well ; ami when his 
nm.'iter tpie8tioiu?<l him as to the cause oi his ahs. nee, he naively r« ]»lied that 
he had rcecived st-uet information that, on a given day just pa.^s *d, the 
sahih-l(»g inteiuhnl to shoot all their NatiA’e servants, in tin* muldh- ol dinner, 
and that, therefore, he had thought it prudnit to send a “ hadli ” to he shot 
in his place. 
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the “ Onjars ” from the neighhoiirin^ villap;(‘8, and Rorvants 
from tlie house's and hnn^alows of th<‘ English. From sunriso 
1o sunset th(‘ Avork went on hravedy. Everythinj; that eould 
1)0 earned off Ly our enemies was seized and aj^propriaf ( h 1 ; 
evmi the old station-jj^un, wliiedi morning and evening had ]>ro- 
elaimed tlie la)urs nf nprisin<;* and doANii-sotlin^. And lu'arly 
(‘vervtliinu;- l)t'loii<;'int;’ 1(1 ns, that, eould not Im' carried off, was 
(lestroyc'd and d(‘i‘;e(Ml, exee])t — a stian^o .‘uid unaceountalilo 
ex(H‘plion the (liui'ch and ( diap(d, vvhieli the (dirisiians had 
rearc'd for iln^ worship}>in^ of llu* (diristian’s (fod. 

Jli'foi'e' nightfall, all tliis rahMe^ liad inade^ off for th(^ liavi 
riv('r, on Iheir Avay to Dehli, 7(joiein<;' in and ( xeited by tin'ir 
day’s work. It was a (h'li^litfnl nlii'f to lli(‘ 
inmab'S of tln^ dei^'ayed old Fort, wlio now thoui;ht 
that if the dan<j!;('i‘ Ave]-(‘ not wholly past, at h'ast the Avorst of 
it Avas oA^er. It has Ix'cai said that they ‘‘ sl(‘])t mon* soundly 
and ft'arh'ssly than they liad sh'pt for weeks Ix'fon'. ddie miin.'' 
liad exploded and tlo'y^ had (‘seaptMl.” ^ it, is often so; the 
agony^ of susjx'nse is gi’eater than that of the (Leaded reality. 
■But tlier(‘ was om* there to Avhom no sueli r(‘li(*l wjis to ho 
given. 'J’h(‘ IJrigadiei' lay dying. A true soldier to the last, 
lie had, Avhilst tin' d('ath-])aiigs Avei'e n])on him, jssikmI his 
orders for the defence of the Fort, and for Asdiat littl(‘ else 
could he done in that extremity. Hut tln^ hall from th(.!i 
tioojier’s pistol had doin' its Avoik, and tliongh Hrind linger'd 
through the night. In* di(‘d In'ton^tln* sun had lisen ; and all 
felt that a hrave man and a (‘apahle ufliccjr Avas lost to the 
country, which lu' had so well s('rvi*d. 

The trinni]»]i of tin* Sialkot Mutine(‘rs Avas hut hri(d. Ketri- 
hiitioii followed cdosely on tin'ir victory. On the 
22nd of dune, (’oloiiel Jcdin Nicholson, Avilli the NkboiHon and 
rank of Hrigadii'idhuieral, had taken command '(’ojiima. '* 
of the Movable (^)hImn. ddiat so young an officM'r 
should h(* a])point(al to such a command, in defiaTnio of what 
Avere ciilled the “claims” of many otfn^ers in the Jtivisiou of 
hmger standing and higher rank, avus an innovation hy in^i 
nuiuns grat(*ful to tin* De]>artments or to the Seniority-mongers 
in the service, hut it startled many with a jdeasurahlcj surju’ise, 
and to some it Avas a source of infinite ix'joicing. Elderly men 
Avith e](l('rly Avivt s, avIio had never heal'd of smdi a thing hefon?, 

’ ( ’.co-lirovviKfii “ INmjalj 1111(1 Dehli.” 
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afl’ectud to think that there was no great A\’is(h>ni in the 

Func Jui and sliovved tlirir contempt by 

.urn , u y. Galkin;;” of iMister Kicliolsoii. Of this the yonn^ 
(leneial could afford to H])cak tenderly. “ I fear,” lie wrote to 
Mdwardes on tlie 17lli ol‘ Jiim*, “that iny noiiiination will ^ive 
^reat offence to the stniior (,|ueen’s oflict'rs, leit I sliall do all in 
niy ])o\ver to ^et on well with tliein. 1 had so sorry for the 
diHapjiointincnt they must (‘Xjx'ricuice, tliat 1 tliink 1 sliall bo 
abl(‘ to put U]) with a ^reat d(‘al of (;oldn(‘ss without taking 
(tlfeiice,” Jbit anioii;^:; the younger oflici'is of the Army, espe- 
i'ially amon<^ those in the Moval>le Column, the selection was 
most ])o]nilar. Tln^ (‘xi;:;eiicies of tln^ (ieneral Staff liaving 
lake'll Chamberlain to J)elili, th(U(> was not a man in the Army 
whose s(‘leetion would hav(‘, bei'ii mori' welcoiiu^ to those who 
meant w(U'k, and were, n‘solut<^ to do it. When Edwardes wrote 
to »lohn LawreiKM', saying-, “ Von Inive Ixam very vi^’orous in 
]>nshin^' down reinforc-enieiits, and tlio-c* ap])oinfments of Cham - 
bi'iliiin and Nieh(>ls(»n an' Worth armit's in this crisis. . , . 
Amid the ruins of the Ih'oular Army tlu'se two Jrrc^^ailar 
rillars stand lioldly ujt a[;ainsl tin', sky, and J h(i}>e the Tom- 
iioildies will admire their arehiteeturi',’ he (‘Xjiressed the senti- 
ments of all till' bolder sjurits in the .Army, ea;;er to 1)0 led, 
not hy a^e ainl I’aiik, but by lusty manhood in its prime, and 
who could see better hojK' lor a j:;lorious deli veranei^ even in 
tlie rashness and audaeity of youth than in the irresolution and 
inactivity of senile command. It was tiaily a. <i;reat day lor 
India, when it was di'creed that Chamb('rlain should go down 
to Dehli and Nieholsoii phu*e him.self at the head of the Movable 
Column in the J'anjab. 

Tin' ibrei^ of which Ibagadicrd lein'ral Xieholson took com- 
Jiiand consisted of Her Majesty's .Mbid Light Infantry; a troop 
of Euroj)ean Jlorse Artilleiy, under Major Dawes, an excellent 
oflieer, who had done good service in the Afghan War; a Horse 
Eattt'ry, also European, umler Alaj^>r (iiM)rge l>ourchier; the 
d3rd * and d>dth Sipahi liegimenis ; and a wing of the Idh 
Cavalry, lie joined the forc^e at .lalandliar, and moved thence 
to riiilur, as though he had bei'ii marching down upon Dehli. 
Then some people shook their heads and woiidere(l what ho 
wus doing in thus carrying down with him many hundreds of 

The 33rd, which li;i»l hceu statiuiie 1 at llo^liiurpur, juiued the coluum 
near Philur. 
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Sipjihis, with rehellion in their hearts, only to swell the liost of 
the enemy. AVhat lie was really doin^ was soon apparent, 
lie was intent on disarming the Native ref^iments. Ihit as this 
was to 1)0 best accomplished hy secrecy and suddenness, ho did 
not blazon his design about the Camp. But in ^ood time, the 
necessary instructions were On the morn- 

ing of the ^oth of , funis the Column was under DiRarmioKof 
the walls of the fort of l^iiilur. Thi^ guns were ^'‘SiogimenK 
drawn up on the road and unlimbered, the oLhid 
talcing post on both flanks. The Sipahi Ih^giments marched 
on, little dreaming of what was to come. Nicholson had given 
orders to the Police that, on the tirst sound of firing, the bridge 
across the river should be cut away, so as to ])revent all (diaiu^e 
of escape if the Siiialiis should bneak and fly with tliidr arms in 
their hands. Leaning over om? of P)our(*hi(‘r’s guns, ho said to 
that oflicei’, “If they bolt, you follow as hard as you (;an ; tin* 
bridge will have been ih'stroyod, and w<^ shall have a sei^md 
SobiVion on a small scale.” * But the Si[)ahiH did not bolt, in 
the iiresonco of those guns th(*y felt that it would bi^ madness 
to resist the ordiu* ; so they sullenly 2 )iled thidr arms at the 
wold of command. 

Having disarmed tln^ two Infantry r(‘giinents, Nicholson 
determined to rctraci^ his steps from Philur, and to pitch liis 
camp at Amritsar. On the dth hi^ was at that jilace, th(^ eimtral 
position of which rccommemh^d itself to him, as it imabled him 
to afford sjicedy aid, if required, (dther to Jalhor or the Jaland- 
har Duab, whil(} at the same time it overawed the IVIanjha, and 
rendered hopeless any attem])t to mutiny on the ]>art of the 
dldh Kegiment stationed in tint (cantonment. f On the morning 
of the 7th, the stirring news of the mutiny oi‘ the 14th at 
Jhelam reached his (\amp, and he liojied hour afiitr hour to bo 
comforted by the tidings that Uolomd Llli(;o had defeahid and 
destroyed them. But tlie day passinl, and the night also was 
B])ent, and still the wished -for intelligence did not come, but in 
its place were ominous tidings of disaster ; so on the morning of 
tho 9th, Nichedson, with reluctance which he frankly expressed, J 


* Bourohier’s Eifjht MoiitlaC Campahju. 

t Brigadior-f^cueral Nicljolauu to fliti Adjutaat-General of tho Army, 
July ID, 1857. 

J “ 1 feed Ixiuad to place on n*ford my hidief that hdh in conduct and 
feeding this regiment was (juitc an exceptional one. it had neither com- 
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proceeded to disarm the r>l)th. Tliero was a })iinishment parable 
that moriiio^. A re]>el or a deserter was to be 
' executed, and all the troops, European and Native, 

W(‘re ordered out to witness the ceremony. TJitj 
<i;round selected lay betw«*en the city and th(* fort, about a 
mile from tlui eantonimuit, and tliere the repments and tlui 
j>!;uns W(U'e drawn U]) on parade, and tli(‘. ;j;hastly ceremony 
was duly ])(irforme(l. This done, the Si])aliis of the 5l)t]i, 
who only the day bedbre had been coni])liniented on their 
loyalty, were ordered to lay down their arms. Tliough Bin- 
))rised and iHjwiUUuvd by the command, t]n‘y olx^yed without 
a murmur; and thou<j!;h many men of the Ke^im exit were not 
]>n‘Hent on jiarade, and, therefore, a (juantity of arms were still 
left in ])ossession of the SijKihis, they testilied the sincerity of 
th(u*r obedi(‘nee by afterwards voluntaxily suxrendering them. 

'Jdius wen^ the teeth of anotlnu* Native reyinuuit ([uietly 
drawn, ainl tli(‘. da.no-er t;iarin<:; at us from tlio ranks of our own 
>Si|)}ihis was greatly diminished. f]lsewhere the Staine process, 
as Tsdeholson nowh;arnt, was ^oinu- on with more or less success. 
At Uiivval[)indi were the oSth Ih^^iment and two (companies of 
tin* Pith -tin* regiment wliieli had ibuglit so 
.-It Jlu'lain. A Irttrr lV(,m Sir .John 
Pawrenee announced that the business ol' disarm- 
ing had l>et‘n done, but in no v(uy satisl’aetory manner. “ AWi 
have ilisarnu'd,*’ the CMiief f ■oinmissiouer wiote to Nicholsoii on 
the 7th, “the vsev<m companies of the oSth and the two com- 
panies of the 1-1 ill. We had three- guns and two hundred and 
foi'ty Euroju'iins, and wtuv very m‘arly Inn ing a hgiit. 'The 
main body broke* ami boiled to llu*ir lines, and W(* did not tire 
on them. Aftc'r ahout an houi‘’s woih, however, during which 
a go(Ml many loaded, wo got all but about thirty to lay down 
their arms, d'he latter bolted, and about half were killed or 
taken by tin* Police Sawars. -Aliller was badly wounded a litth* 
above* tin* right wrist; both bones were broken. lie had a 
narrow escape*. A Sipahi gave; him a dig in the chest with his 
bayonet, but semudmw e>r edheu' the woiiml was slight.” At the* 
same time* Eelwareles was re])e>rting the entire* suecess of hi.-' 


mitted itsi lf in any way, nor do 1 Ix lit ve* tliat up to tin* d ly it was diMirmed 
it luul any intention e>l' eoiumittiiig itselt; and 1 very eh ej»]y n gret that 
e ven a.s a precautionarv measure it should liuvo hcvuiii * my diitv to elibarm 
itr-lbid. 
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iirraiigeinoiit for the disarming ot* the Sii)ahis of the 24th at 
Fort Mackesoii.^ By tlio lielp of Broughanrs 
mountain guns and some delacdiments of tlio 
Banjal) Irregular Force tliis was aecomjilished 
without a liindranco or a hitch ; and tlie disarmed Sijnihis W(‘re 
marched into Beshawar, escorted hy Brougham’s guns, whilst 
tlie Fort was garrisoned hysome Multani levi(‘S, horse and foot. 
Nothing (‘ould have heen more adroitly managed than tJu' 
wliole allair. 

But tidings more exco’ting than tli<‘se were to reacli the ears 
of the Bommaiider of the IMovahle Boliimn. The 
t(4{‘gra])h wires hroiiglit nows from liulior that Movcmont^ i.f 
the 8i]>aliis at Sialkot liad risen, and that ra])ine coiumu. 
and murder were ahmad in the ])laee; another 
lialf-liour, and the story was confirmed hy a musioian of the 
40th, who had ri(hlen in with afewbluiTcd lines from Assistant- 
Commission^' M‘i\Iahon, l.'ogging hini to bring t]i(^Fori*e to ilndr 
aid.f Nicholson ctonld now no longer h(‘,sit.ato about disa-rining 
the wing of tiui 0th (’avalry attaeln^d to his (‘.olnmn. Jle hail 
hitlierto abstained lest such an a(3t should ])r(;cipitate the rising 
at Sialkot, and now the wing at that ]>]ace was in the fulness 
of reladlion. Tlieir arms and liorses, tlierefore, were now to ])e 
taken from t]i(;m. 4’lie troopers bdt tliat resistfince could oidy 
bi ing destruction upon tlnun, so they ([uictly gav(^ uj) all that 
]nade them solditu’s ; and then Nieholso)! j)rej)a]'e<l liimself to 


* “ Ah (lay dawnch, tli<' two ]>iir< ies from north and Houth elonecl in upon 
tile Foit, and tlinev a eliain of horsianeii round it, w'hilHt Major Jlrou^hiiin 
dri w up Ins ^uiiH HO as to (’(suinaiid tlie ;j:ute\vay. Major Sliakos])ear, com- 
nuiiidimj;’ the liUli Reirimeiit, and Lieutenant Jlovend* ii, of the EngiiuMUH, 
Iheu rode into llu? Loit, and (trdm’ed the Sipuhis to jiarade outside. 4’hev' 
W( rc' mu<’h Miiiirisi d and confused, hut made no jcsi.-»t.ance, and vvlam ordered 
I/v I\l!ijor Sliakcs[)ear, idled tlieir ariurt and ^^ave up their belts joid poucln s 
iu ail ordvrly inauuer .” — EduuirdtH io Cttllau, Jwhj 8, JH.")?. MS. Qfr- 
rt f^pondi iir<\ 

t 'i'lu- note, the orif^iiial of vvliieh is la-fore im*, is Hii^nifieaui in it.-, hrevity : 

‘ d'he troops here an; in ojk-ii mutiny, dail )>roke. Jiri^udier wounded. 
Ihshop killed. Many liava; escaped to the I‘\)rl. Jlrinc; the Movable, 
Column at once, if posoihle. tJj A.M., Idh July.’' J’lie name of the }>ear(!r 
of this chit ou^ht not to lx,* omitled. Mr. (’ave-l>rowne says, “A young 
liaiid-hoy, named ]\I‘Dougliis, of the 40tli, had galhtpe^d off from the Regl- 
im ntul paradt'-ground on a litth* tut ([loiiy), and hy dint of borrowing ami 
S( i/dng Iresii ones in tin; villages as he pas.-ed tlirough. In; tiniglnrd ids ride of 
nuiie eighty iniUs into Amnt.^ar, and hastened to tin; Geuerars quarters 
just as the mail-cart brought in the message from Lahor." 
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itiareli. As the day were on, fresh tidings of the movements of 
the Sialkot miitino(‘rs n^aidied liim. Jt was obvious that they 
wi're mar<!hing down on t Juplaspur, intent probably on stirring 
up tlio 2nd Irregular Cavalry statioinHl tliere, and, join(‘d ))y 
them, on ])lnndering the station, ddience Nieliolson Ixdioved 
tliat th(‘y would make^ tiner way, by the route of Nurpiir and 
Hns]iiar[»ur -at wliirh ])laces th(‘y niiglit reinfoico themselves 
witli Horse and f^)ot * to .Jalandhar, and tlience march, a 
strong body of niutin(M*rs, down to Dehli. d'o frustrate this 
expected ni(»veinoiit wa'-: now tlie d(^sire of tlui 
< ’mnniand(‘r of the IMovable Column, He was forty 
niih'S from t J urdaspnr, andtlieSip.ibis had two days’ 
start (d’ him. Ibit Nicholson was l)orn to overcome difhcultios 
which would have beaten down other men. He determined on 
a forced march to ( i urdaspur, and wtmt resolutely to work to 
accom])lis]i it. Tlu^ .July sun blazed down U])ou 
' ■ his cam)* with a fero(aty more .a])])alling than the 

malice of tli(‘ (‘mmiy. Hut (naui that was to la^ disregarded. 
Whatsoever tlie country could yi<dd in the shap(‘ of carriagi'S, 
hoi'ses, and ponies was at once enlisted into tin' service of tlio 
Column. t All ])ossibl(* advantage was taken of 
‘ ‘ the coolness of the night ; but wln'ii morning came 

th(‘V w(‘r(^ still S(mu' tiftecn or sixt(‘en miles from Ctirdaspur, 
with the pr(»s}a;ct of a sultry march before tln.‘m.;|: With all 
Ids care and lalumr, Ni<'ln<l.son had not, even with the aid of 


*** 'I’hr Uh X.itive lufaiiliy Wiis at Nuriair. The Ithh Irregular Cavalry 
ut Hesltiaipiir. 

t (in*at praise is due to tlie ei\il aulliorities for Hu ir activity in this eoii- 
juiioture. Mr. Montgonary in his etlieial rt'jiort. Bays : “To tlie ‘coniiiiereial 
Mien of Amritsar and biihor the metalle<l road otfeis special advantages, for 
d enui>h‘d liuu<ire<ls of native gigs or ekkas tv> tly unceasingly between the 
two cities. On the day I allude to the district oflici rB of both places were 
ordered to seize every elcka, hylet'. and [)ony that was to b(' seen, and to (h's- 
jtateU them under jmlice guards, to tit'iieral Xieholson’s laimp at Amritsar, 
oil urgi'iit public servici'. I’hese vehicles, on their arrival there, were 
})rvmiplly loaded with Hritish solditrs, and the force started at dusk for 
( f urdiispur. which is at a distance of fort} -four miles frum Amritsar, reaching it 
at three r.M. of July Jl. it was joined at Battala by IMr. lloberts, Com- 
missioner, and Cajitaiu J*erkins, Assistant-CommissioiuT at Amritsar.” 

X Ctdoiiel Bourehier ( * I'.ight Months’ Caiinmign ”) says that th(*y made 
twt nty-six miles in the night, and hud then eighteen niihs In fure tin m. 
But (icm ral Xiehol.soii, in Ids ollieial re]>ort, says that the entire distaneo 
Wits “over forty-oue miles,” some three miles less than Bourcliier’s com- 
putation. 
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the troop-horses of the Otli, heeii ahle to mount tlic wliolo of his 
force, and some weary foot-sore work was therefore a Tiocessity 
of tlie conjnnctnre. 8o, many were struck down hy tlie heat ; 
yet, notwithstanding these discouraging circumstance's, tlnw 
]mshed forward in excellent s})irits, Jind even with a strong 
enjoyahh^ senses of the humorous side* of the service' they wci'c 
]i(irforming.* It was not until the eve'uing of the IJththat 
tlie whole of the fona^ was assemhlcMl at ( nirdasjnir. ^Tliere' 
intelligeaice was re'ceivesl that th(> mutineers from Sialkot WiH) 
tlien at ISurkot, sonie^ tifteen mih^s from tie' right hand of th«' 
]{avi. Idu'n^ w(‘re two course's tls'ii <»])('n to Nicholson. Ih^ 
might dis])ute the j>assage of tlje rive'r, or ho might draw theaii 
on towards him, hy remaining inactivo and k(*(‘p- 
ing the ('iiemy ignorant of his j)osition. 11(3 
vlete'rmined on the latter courses, and, muesli to the per]>lexity ('f 
S(jme and tln^ dissatisfaction of otlu'rs, reunained (|uies(jont at 
()rurdas]>iir till nine o’clock on the following morning. Them 
lie learnt that the ene'iny wer(3 cr((ssing the river hy a ford 
about nine' inih's distant, at, a j)laf*e known as the Triinu Ghaut; 
so he ])r('])ared at once to tling hinise'lf u}V)n tlaun. 

At noon ht' was in sight of liis ]>re 3 % alujut a mile from the 
river, 'idie* mutineers had crossed over with thedr 
!Ui(I tlu! givy jackolH oi' thy viil(;Ucs of 
the IMli Cavalry were first seen Hitting about in 
our front, and then the Infantry were observed drawn u]) in 
lim', their right r('s1ing on a serai and a dismantled mud fort, 
and their left on a small villag(3 and cluster of trees, with 
]tarti(*s of (Rivalry <>n each tlank. Nidiolson now made his 
dispositions for the attack. Kager to gid. his guns within short 


CeleiicI Heinchit r, in lii.s iiJUTative, ^ivr.s llx* foJlowing amazing aoeouni 
uf tlu‘ liuiinMirs otllit' iiiiirch : " Yri, under ilie.',(* eiremustahees, trying as 
tiiey we re. Die H[)iiitulTun was not extined. 'I’Ikj Artillt ry inad(; ( xUanporary 
.awnings of l»runeli( h of trees over tljcir gun-carriages and wagon.s, giving 
lln iu tht^ appearanec of carts ‘got uj> ’ fur a <iiiy at llarnpHUjad ; ollic(;r.s, 
crowned witii wreatli.s of green l( av«-s, wrro ‘cJiatlbd’ by their eoinrades for 
adopting head-dresses ii la \orina. Here might ho seen a soldiia on a 
rampant pony, desiring his companion, on a similar beast, to keep bclund 
and }>e Ins ‘edge (h* camp’; tbcTO a hero, mindful pcrbaj)S of t]]>)>ing on 
Easter Meujday, bellowing out hifl iinjuirie.s a.-- to who had se(;n the fox 
(stag?), rrivutes, never ini( nded for i)ie mounted hrancli, here and there 
eaine to grit f, iind lay sprawling on mothcr-( arlh, while, ever and anon, some 
mighty Jehu in his fhha dashed to the front at a pace a Roman ehariotcer 
would have envied.” 
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of the (•neniy, lio inuHLed Lis advancirig Latteries with 
Lodios of moiniteil Holier, and luovt'd on to within six hundred 
3 ’ardH of tlio inntineers, wlien Hie (’avaliy, excited to the ntinost 
!)y tlie artificial stiniiilant of ruslied furiously to tlio 

eiieounter, some shoiitinii;, some r-nashiiiij:; tlieir teetli. Oii tliis 
Nicholson nninasked om* of his Latteries, and the maskers went 
rji]tidly to tlie- r(;arH Jt was a nioirn'iit of donht and anxiety, 
('HjFecially Avith tlie Ari lllery commanders, Avhoso Kative drivers’ 
miyht hav(‘ deserted tlicm at a critiral moment, for tlu-y had 
Lr« n acqnainti'd at Siallcot with tlio v(‘ry Si]»ahis against whom, 
tlu y liad now ])ecn l»roni;lit. Oiu* lialf of the old Hri<:;ade Avas, 
imleed, fi^lilin^' against tin* other. Hut the su.s])Octed men 
AV(*r<* as tni(‘ to tlu'ir salt in ilu' Fanjal) as they Aver<* at Dehli-t 
I'lie LOins Av<‘r(' In’on^ht into action Avithoiit a liiteh, and the 
enemy, thou^li tliey fonulit steadily and AVell, and sent in a 
a'oIL'V from th(' Avhof.' line with tin* precision of a pariole, staj:;- 
i:er< (I Ix'iieath th(^ fire of our Latteries, uj»on Avdiich some of the 
mmi <*f the 4t)th fhin*.^ th»-mselves with hi'roic (H)iirae\>. The 
;iTa]n* and shrapm l fi'om onr nine i;uns sc*atter(*d d(‘atli among 
t!ie I’oremost <'f the nmlineers: and presently the Jhifield rifles 
nf tin* o‘Jnd iK'gan to give deadly i»reof that the smooth-Lored 
nniskets of the Si[)a]ns were as ]daythings contending against 
them. Still tln^re Avere S(»m(* amongst them U) he convinced 
only Ly the thrust of the Layonet. In truth, the emuny Avero 
ti'rrihly (mt-matched. A\ ith all their gallantry in doing and 
their fortitmle in (‘iiduring, Avliat ('ouhl Hrown Hess” and the 
old station-gun do against onr Latteries and onr riilesV The 
Lattlt,‘ Avas soon oA'i'r. The mntint‘(‘rs fell Lack upon the river, 
and Nieholson, whose Avant of (Rivalry avjis severely felt, did all 
lie eonld in ])ursnit : Lnt e<aild not inflict much ilaniage n]K)n 
them. It is said, lioAV(‘AU*r, that tin y liad already left “ LetAA’een 
tlirei* and four hundred killed ami Avonnde<l on the field.” And 
all their haggiige h*]] into onr hands — arms, ammunition. 


* Xirhol.'iea t^pcakH vrry iitiv aad Aubvariimlv c»r thib rearwuid 

inoM innit of tlie Fuliec JL>alah.‘': “ I'lic Pulice,” he tsuys, **l»eiiig wo longer 
iiset’nl aH maskers, and weeiiiing umlesinai.s (»f engaging, were finlered to tin 
rear.*’ (V)loiiel Hourohior suvs that they ran away. Away scampered the 
hjoiinted levi(*8 hack to (lurduv^jpur.” 

t Cf»lonel lhairehier «ays : “ I took the precaution to Avaru iny European 
gunnens to watch them. In tin* r<'jily of my Farrier-Sergeant spoke the* 
AS hole company: ‘If they only nttemjn to rim, sir, weTl cut off their lieads.' 
T>iit in tliis case, as in evt ry ullu r, my Native drivers nobly did their duty.” 
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c-Iotliiii'i;, and other ])lund('r(Ml ])r(>[)erty, })iiblic and ])riva1e, the 
spoil (d‘ the Sialkot eantuuineiit. 

Theiv was iiothiiij^ more to he done tliat day. ddie mid-day 
heat iiad completely (‘xliaiisl(*d oiir Ihiroja'an 
lighting' men, s<», whilst a ])arly of ranjab In- 
fantry was left to <;’uard tlie ford ami protect tlu^ l)a^'^a^'e, the 
h-iid and the Artillery were mai’clied hack to (iurdas[)ur. Jhit 
the day's lii;htin<j; had resulted in a “ (‘oiielusion where nothing; 
is concluded,” so conclusions were to h»*. ti-ied a<;ain. TJie 
Sipalii forc(? was sliattt'nsl, hut not (h stroyt'd. ddieir ii^'litin^ 
])oW(u* was not yet p)mi. J\‘rha])s the (‘iicr^y tliat Hustaimul 
them was tlio emugy of desperation ; lor h> fall ha(*k was as 
jicriloiis to them as to stand still. 'I’lien* was no security for 
them in any direction. dMiey had not moi'i; than lialf the 
iiumher that liist marched down to lh(^ Ibivi ; hut they were 
hrave and rcs(»lute men, and, evmi with smh h^arl'iil odds 
aL;'ainst them, they did not shrink from aimlher conflict. I’he 
river had risim, and that which iiad hemi a lord had n(*w lM‘come 
an island. Thu old station-gun which tlu'y Iiad brought from 
JSialkot was their sole jiieca; of artillery, and they had no 
gunners with their force; hut Hk^ ilrigadier's old “khansamah” 
had liv(;d for too many years at Artillery stations not to liavc a 
shrewd conce])tion of tlie manner of working a gun. And, thus 
planteil on the island in the middle of the Kavi, they thought 
that, for a time at least, tli(‘y might did’y us. ddie rivei- Jiad 
ceased to he fonlahle, and tiie civil autliorit iis, as a precau- 
tionary measure, Iiad sunk all the boats in the. immediate 
neighbourhood. *So, wlien Nieliolson again a<lvanccd from 
(jurdas])ur, he could do little more in the lirst instance than 
take up a position out of reach of the mimny’s om; gun and send 
to a distance for some boats. At daybreak on tJie 
morning of the Kith, the desired means of trans- 
port had been obtained, and be was prepaied to attack the 
enemy on their insular stronghold. 'The Infantry crossed over 
one extremity of the island, a mile and a (piarter from the 
enemy’s position, whilst the Artillery took post so as to cover 
the advance of tlie column and to play upon the liostilo gun.**" 
The *SipahiH were taken by hur])risc. Not until a large ])art of 


* Colonel Iloiireliirr says tliiit “ lo silence it at sueli a (iislane(3 (twelve 
liimdred yards;, whilst it was j early cuiieealed hy gruaj and aii eartherii 
breastwork, was almost iiiiiw^ssibie.'' 

2 I 2 
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the olind liad lornicd upon the island did the niiitiiieers know 
tliat wo liad even ohtaincMl a hoat. The A8soni])]y was then 
SDiuah^d ; tlm l>laek tro<>ps innstered in hasten and moved roniul 
tlieir p;nn to sw(‘(‘]) onr advancing eoliiinn. Ihit the ])ioce had 
l)(^(a» (devated lor service* at a l<m<j:;er rani!;e, and in tlie liiirry (d 
tlie moiiKOil tier ainateiir artillerymen liad faihni to de})r(‘ss the 
sen.'W, wliieli was old and rnsty, and not easily to he worke'd : 
HO the shot went liarinlessly oven* tlie lieads e)f onr ]K‘o])len On 
we‘nt the* liritish I nlantry, with Nieliedson at their head; and 
thou^li some*, st<‘rn and st.e'aelfast to tlie last, stood lo lie* sliot 
down e)r hayonet(‘il at tlie‘ir i;’tin, tlie rout soem lK‘came* t:;enieral. 
!\Iany we're kille'd on the island ; many were* drowiu'd in the 
rive’T; anel a IV'W avIio e‘S(ta])e'd were o-iveii n]) hy the ])ee>])le ot* 
the) snrronndin;;' *eillat;*e‘s. The'Se* we'i’ei atteTwarels trie'd Iw 
Spean*al ( \)mmissions, ami ])aid tlie 2 )e‘nalty ejj’ their crimes on 
the^ ji;ihhet. 

ddu* Movahh' Ooliimn the'ii mare'hed hack to Amritsar; and 
Nii'holson hastenie'd to Lahore*, whithen* Sir dohn 
Lawre'iiee* ha<l alreaely jiroceceh'd trom Rawaljniidi. 
d’he^ (iene*ral was then'ei on the^ 2Jst, of duly; on 
llie li'Jnd, the ( di ie'f ( 'omniissione'r wrote*, thron,i;‘h his see'retary, 
to the' ( 'omniander e>f the Dedili Force', that “tin* 
Juiyi'j. follo\vinL;' troo]»s we‘re on the*ir way to J)e*hli, oi' 
would imme'diatelv march “ ddio Knnnioii Hat- 
talion, about iour hundreel strong, which Inis passe'd 
Lodiiimi, and on^ht to he' at I)e*hli on the 4tli or dth of Au<j;ust ; 
Her Maje'sty’s o’Jml from 1 he* Movable Column, now at Amritsar, 
six hundre'd hayone'ts: .Multani Horse, two hundred; anel a 
nin('-])oumler hatte'rv. All the'se* trenips shoulel he at Hehli ])y 
the loth, and in an e‘nier^eiu*y miu;ht make elouhle marches, 
tieneral Nicholson will comnianel the fe)rce.” And then it was 


aehled : “ The^ (.'hie'!’ ( ’oiiimissieaier furthe*r proposes to elespatch 
the troo])s maiy^’inally iioteel as ejuickly as ])e»ssihle‘, and all can 

]»e at Deldi hy the end of August, 
•2 !kI luruitry . . . Too vSome of them a j.^ood deal earlier. 

TIk- 2na rai.j.11. infantry ana win- 
4th I'mijAi) iniaiiiry . . . r»'fo of 1 Icr Ma jestv’s (3 1 st oim'lit to he* 

Tt\<) e'oinpiiUK nt n.M.'.'' Slh L'lHi , , Y • ri'!! 

1 H'tucimwTit <'f 4tii Sifeiis . . loo tlieie hy the L.>tn proxime). llie* 

Dttweii’s Trooi* oi II. A. . y former is ne)W on its way from 

•j:>uo Multan to Firuzpur, whence it will 

march on tlie arrival of the detach- 


ment of the Homhay Fusiliers, which left this jdace last night. 
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'Vhv wiii^ of tlie lUliicli Battalion lias not yot Irft ]\Iultan ; but 
(•rtUn-s I'or its niarcli liavo botai (KispatcluHL Tho -Itli J^injub 
L(‘i;iiiR‘nt is at IVsliawar, and will marcli in two or tliroo days. 
It (‘an hardly b(^ at Delili bcd'oro tlu^ taid of Aiii;nst. 'Llio 
’rw(» (\)iii[)anies of Jler Majesty’s Stli are liohliiii;' Jjilaiidhar and 
I’liilnr, and cannot be spared until r(4iev(‘d by a dctacJiinent (d* 
I I(‘r Majd'sty’s 24tli, now on its way from lolwalpindi. Jiothney’s 
Siklis are at Lodij'uia, and will join Dri;j^adi(‘r-( bmeral Ni(,;holson 
Mi routr, ]jieiitenant'(M)lonel Dawes’s trooj> will be sc‘nt or not, 
as you may desire. Jtis belii'ved that lie:iit jj;uns i\rv, not recpiircvl 
at J)ehli. All these troops are of excelhait, ([uality, fully (apial, 
if not su}H‘rio]*, to any that tln^ Insnrj^amts can brin^* a;;’ainst 
them, and com})i’iso a force of four thousand two hundred nuui.” 
Thus Avas Lawrence, Avho did all tliinu;s on tin; [;rand Jdtaniej 
scah‘, still sending down his ndnforeements by thousands to 
Dehli "■ thousands of Europeans and trustAvorlhy Sikhs, with a 
yotniii; (ien(;ral, whose ])ersonal presema; aloin; wtis worth a 
Brii^'ade of Horse, Loot, and Artillery. 

On the 21th of July, Niclndson returned to Camj). His 
arrival had been anxiously awaited, for doubt and 
nnc(‘rt.'unty were in till men’s minds. S))eculation 
jiad be(‘n rif(‘, and all sorts of rumours of tin; future til'uHiii. 

movements ()f the force liad been circulat(‘d amon^' 
liiem. b’(;w had ventunal to hoj)e that tin; order would ])0 
_:;'iven to them to march down to Dehli ; Ibr the e-^m^ral leelinj:; 
was that the Danjab had already b(‘en so sti ipj)ed of Eiiroja^an 
troops that it could not athual to div(‘st itself of anotlnu* regiment 
or anotlnu’ battery. But Xicholson bad r(‘turn(;d to the C(dumn 
witli the joyous tidings that they wen; to set th(;ir faces towards 
the scene of tin; great struggh;. “Our only tear,” wrote an 
ollicer of the Eorc(‘, “ was that Dehli wojild fail before we could 
possibly arrive there.” But all lelt that, if any one could take 
them down in time to partici])ate in tin; crowning o])(;rationH of 
the siege, Nicholson was the man to do it. He was not one to 
lose an hour. On the following day tin; (column crossed the 
Bias, moved doAvn by fortajd marches to the Satlaj, and thence 
l»ushing on with all sjjeed to the Jamnah. At iiara, on the 
drd of August, Nicholson received a letter I’rom (h'lieral Wilson, 
saying, “ The enemy have re-established the l)ridge over the 
Najafgarh (.’anal (which wo had destr(>>y(;dj and 
have established themselves in force there, with 
the intention of moving on Alii)ur and our communications to 
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n^ar. J, (‘uriicstly yon to push forward witli 

llio ntnioKi i*xj>(‘di(ioTi in yonr }iowcr, Lotli to drive tliose follows 
from mv rear, and to aid mo in lioldini;' my position.” On tlio 
dill, Nieliolson was at Amlialah, wlnmce ho wrote, “I am just 
startinjj:; ])ost for I)(‘h1i hy (hnnnal Wilson’s d(isiro. The eolumn 
sliould Ik? at Karnal tlio day after to-morrow, and J shall, 
jierhapH, rejoin it at IVmipat.” 

On the followini;- day In* stood upon tlu> l)(dili IlidtJjc* looking 
down at tlie gr(‘at <‘ity, taking in all tin? woinhn’- 
fill suggest ivem\ss of the seem? with that quiet, 
thoughtful, self-(‘(intain(Ml soh?mnity of mi(?n, 
\shi<*h distinguislied him from all his (?otemporari(.‘s. Tie had 
iiiueli then to think of in lliis litth? hreathing-spaet? — nimdi of 
the ]iast, mu(?]i ot‘ tlie. fntun*. Tlie time which liad (dajised 
since his iirst a]>])ointni(*nt to the eommand of the ^lovahle 
(’oinmn had not heen without certain pi.u'sonal annoyances, 
whicli ('V(‘n in tin? midst of tin* stirring work around liim he 
had not. heim wliolly able to hrush asidi?. It w.as scarcely 
I'ossihle that, in the }M»sition in which he was placed, a man of 
'Ndelndson's ))ecnliar eharaettu* should, on no occasion, give 
otfemH' to liigher autlnuity. It was his natun* to stet'r straight 
<tn to independent action ; to ‘yseorn the (“ons(‘(|uence and to d(/ 
the tiling.” And so it liappimed that those above liim thought 
that lie was taking to<> much upon himsidf, and tliat In? was 
grievously dtdieiiuit in thos?* reh'reiices and exjilanations which 
Oilieialism, in ordinary times, n<»t im]>ro]H'rly demands. Mven 
Sir .)ohn Lawri'iiee, most emphat i(?aily a man of action, was 
souu'what disturbed by the fact, that Ni(*holson had disarmed 
the 3drd and doth ngiments witliout previously consulting the 
(,dii(‘t-(’ommissioner, or v(?ry ])roiiq)tly exjdaining 
K “reason why.” Ihit afterwards, witii 

the unfailing frankness which relieved all that was outwardly 
stern and harsh in his nat nn*. In? admitted that he “ could not 
e\pe(?t Kicliolson, after knocking about in the sun all day, to 
write long yarns.” “ < hi such occasions,” he a<ld(*d, ‘‘a line or 
twosemi-tdhcially will satisfy me, until J get your formal report; 
all I want to know is, what is done and tln^ reason.” But no 
s(uuier had this little diflenuicc with the Commissioner Tieen 
smoothed down, than am*ther and more serious one arose between 
the (\mimander of the ^lovaide Column and the (General com- 
manding the Division. Niidiolson had t4ik(‘n ujion himself to 
move troo]>8, under the eommand of the latter, witliout consult- 
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iiig liim, and had hocn so severol}- n'hiilcod, that ho doelarod 
nothing hut the tlioii^^ht of the piiMie iueonveni(;ueo, which 
iiiiglit result from sncli a step, restrained him from throwing 
Ti[) his a])])ointiJient. Tliese wounds were still fresh, wJien ho 
readied Dehli and asked liimself whether it were likely that, in 
the work which lay before Iiim, lie would bo able wholly t{» 
avoid collisions with his fellow-workmen, lie felt that much 
Lad been done of which he could not approve, and that much 
had been loft undone which ]u‘ would have earnestly counselled ; 
;md ho know that all this might (*ome over again, and that his 
resolute freedom of speedi and inde])endenco of action might 
bring forth much tiiat would b(i painful to himself and em- 
barrassing to others. Ihit lie had written a few days before to 
Sir John LaAvrence, saying : “J might have 
hut Avhen in a gnait crisis an ollieer liohls a strong opinion on 
any matters of conse{]U(;nce, 1 think he fails in his duty if h(i 
does not speak it out, at whatevuu' risk of giving oiren(i<‘.” ^ 
Ami now he Avas determined that, cost him wliat it miglit, he 
would siiifer his convictions to declare ihemsclvcH without 
restraint, regardless of OAauy thing but the good of the lim])ire. 

Ilis coming had been <‘ageily lo<>ke<l for in (Jamp. As day 
after da}^ tidings of tlie ra])id a])}>roacli of the Movable (jolumn, 
uiidei* Xieholson, were brought in, men l>egan to see clearly 
])eforo them tlic^ fionsummation of tlu^ iinal assault, anti their 
hearts Avere gladdened by the pros]>e-ct. d’lie approach of this 
column Avas, indeed, as the })roniise of a grt^•lt dtdiverance ; and 

See tliO j’ollowiiig ('xtraet from ii It in r wrilteii to Sir .folm liuwreacu 
from AmliaLili, Aue;iitjt G. Law roix-i; ii.ul writlt a to NicIjoIhoii, haying, lialf- 
serioiisly, lialf-je^tiugly, Unit ]i<‘ wms iiicorrigihli-, and Hiiggesting tliat ho 
might do mure good l)y carrying otliorH witii liim than hy miming countor to 
them. To tliih Nicholrion liad ri-j>lied: “1 am very sorry to hoar that 
(ieiieral Cowaii has taUeu oilVnco again. I don’t Avihii to ignore liim or any 
other superior; I dislike olfeiiding any one, and, exce])! ou jirincijile, would 
never have a di-sagreemont. You Avrili* as if 1 wmv in the hahit of giving 
offence. Now I cannot call to mind llnit since my return to India, ujiwards 
of five years and a half ago, j have liad any nuHimderatandings, except with 

and . Tiio former, I believe, is conscious that he did me wrong, 

and I trust the latter will eventually nndo* th<; same admission. ... 1 fear 
that I must have given offence to you, too, on tin* Kawalpindi <pjeHtion. I can 
truly say that I ojiposed my (*pininn t(» yours with great reluctance, and, Inul 
the matter been of less importanee, 1 luiglit have preserveil silence ; but when 
in a great crisis an officer holds a strong opinion on any matter of (jonsefj^uemee, 
I think he fails in his duty if he does not speak it out, at whatever risk of 
giving offence.** 
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wlicn it was w]iis]K:r< J tlimuLrli (‘ain]> tliai iSicliolsoii lia4 
alrcad}" urrivcil, it was as a cordial to iiuai’s souls, for a i;T('al 
ii jaitatioii had jOTccdcd him, ami it. was f(dt among our ]H‘o})h: 
tliat. a miglity wari ior liad coinc among tlnmi, wliu was destined 
to had our tro<t}>s into iK'lili, and to erusli the ])ower of tlio 
Mugliul. His |)(‘is<mal ]>rrs(*ne(‘ <lid much to genm’ate in imufs 
minds the suhlime idea (»f ;i Hero a King of Men; of the 
Megistos who was to ridgn among them. He liad come on in 
advance, l>y AVilsinTs re«|uest, to take (counsel witli liim ; and 
he was sc)on jiassing from ]de(|uet to ])ie<|Uet, taking in witli a 
snldier's eyii all the ]>oints of our ]M»sition, and hH)king down 
< ritieally Ujion the ilelhnees of the, enemy, lie did n(jt at onco 
]n:ik(‘ Ills way into the lu'Jirts of men, l>ut he im})ressed all with 
a sense of ])ower. On the evening of tin; 7th of August, on 
which day he arriv(‘d in (Mm|>, lu' dined at the H(,‘ail-C^)uarters 
Mess, and the sihmt solemnity of his demeanour was un})leasantly 
a)>|)arent to men whose hal»itual e]ieerl’ulm;ss, when they met. 
together for tin* social meal, liad hemi one of the sustaining 
milueiu'es of <7uu]> Kite, during all that long dia^aiy sinison of 
waiting and wati'hing. Next morning, aceompanii'd hy Norman, 
he visiteil tlu; gi’eat ]M)siiion at Hindu Kao’s liouse, which for 
two long months had home the hrunt ol' the enemy’s attacks, 
iiaird Smith at that time was in consultation witli Keid.^ The 
ora ve comniamler of t he ])ie(juet, wdio had di.uie such good service, 
eniiid m*t help iiiw ardl v resenting Nicholson's impei'ious manner. 
Hut w’hen, after tlie visitor had passed on, lieid (‘omplained to 
his companion of Nicholson’s liaughty, overhearing style of 
addn'ss, tlie ( 'hief Engiiu'cr ansAvered, Yes, hut that wears 


'I'hc (‘(tlfaviiig ilcsi'iiptiun 1.^ from llu* “ Hinlniy of tli(‘ Sicgc' of Delili : ” 
“Ahout llii> tune a hlranpr of \tTy striking apj)earaiico was remarked 
\ Lilting all our )iic<|uels, exainining 4'Vor\ thing, ainl making moht searching 
inqiiirie.s almut their ^1l•( llgth ami hi.>tory. His attire gave no cliu* to his 
rank; it evidently never cost the oNsuer a tlamght. ]\loreover, in those 
anxious tina s every one went as he plea.M'd ; perliajis no two nhieers weri; 
«ln*ssi‘(l alik(‘. It Was soon iinnle out that, this was (Jeiieral Nicholson, whose 
}iei>on wtis not yet kmuvn in t'ainp, ami it was wlii.-^pored, at the same time, 
ihut he was {los-sessed of the most hrilliant military genius. He wiih a man 
(■u.'^t in a giant mould, with ma-si\a‘ chest ami ]iow'irful liinhs. and an ex- 
pi ts^ioii arth'ut and ec»mmaiidiug, with a dash of roughness ; features of stern 
iM auty, n long hlaelc beard, and deep sonorous voice. There was sometliirig 
(»f immense btrengtli, talent, and uxdution in his whole gait and manner, 
and a j>ower of ruling lueii on high occasions that no one could escape 
noticing.” 
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off; you will like liim Letter when yon liiive sec^n mon^ ot him.” 
And never were words of j^ood c)men more sundy verified, for 
allerwurds they Lecaine “ the Lest friends” — Loiind toii;etlier Ly 
an eijual desire to do their duty to their country, and, il* (iod 
wilhnl it, to die the soldier’s death. 

I'dii^er to Le at his work, Nicholson niadi^ ready oiler of his 
eoluiiiii to perforin any service that nii^lit Le re(juired on its 
ilrst arrival, lie saw at onci' that there was something to Le 
done. The enemy had (‘staLlislnnl thems(‘lv(‘s at a pJacio on the 
h it of our position, known as Ludlow Clastic, and had jdanted 
a Latituy tlien', IVom wliieli they lumtrived greatly to liarass 
our ]ue(juets, especially that known as the “ ]\L‘U;alfe IhiMpKit 
and it was di^siraLle in th(‘ extnune to dislodge tln.un. This 
attack u])on the enemy’s new })osition Nicholson would have 
gladly uiidertaken. Ihit the {udlvity of the mutineej-s wiis so 
great, {ind their lire was so annoying, that it was found to Lo 
ijiex[)cdienl to wjiit lor thi5 arrival of the i\[ov{iLl(^ (lolumn. 
d’he work was to Le done at once, and Brigadier Showers, a 
right good soldi(‘r, always cool and collected in the midst of 
dangm* and dilliculty, was commissioned to do it. 

llefore day])r(^ak on the morning of the ILMh, Sliowers led 
down his men, along the Flagstalf Road, u])on 
Ludlow Castle. Covered Ly the darkness, th(‘y A'lgimuj. 
inarched (juietly on, and took the tmemy com- 
j)lcd:ely Ly sinprise. A rattling lire of musketry 
roused them from their slei^p, and numliers were shot 
down, scared and Lewildered, Lefore they could realise 
what was u])on tiiem. The ( lolandaz ruslnul confusc*dly to the 
Latttuy ; hut our attack was so sudden and im])etuous, that 
they could hardly fire a shot Lefore the 1st Fusiliers wore 
among them, ])ayonctirig the Lrave I'elhiws at their guns. 
Many, unaLle to work their pii'ces, drew their swords, and, with 
their Lacks against the wall, sold their lives as dearly as they 
i*ould. Masters of the battery, our men ])ushed on, in the grey 
dawn of the morning, following the mutineers into the houses, 
wlu're they had endeavoured to find shelter, and sliot them 
down like Leasts in a cage. Some cried for mercy, and were 
answered with a laugh and a Layonet-tlirust. By sunrise the 
work had been done. The enemy had Leon driven from 
Ludlow Castle, and four of their six guns had been taken. 'I'ho 
victory, however, had ]>een dearly purchased. The intrepid 
leader of the assailing party had fallen severely wounded ; and 
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<"\)lve, wlio liad lod the PaTijulaH to attack, had shared tlie 
same late. It ^vas in the confusion attending* the fall of 
Showers tlnii two of the ('*nemy’s guns were sutlered to esca})e ; 
and wljen (V)]oiiel kldward (lreathe<l ^vas aftorwards sent to 
])i'ing tln^ forr<i out of action, lie did not know tliat these 
trophies of victory w(.‘r(‘, to ])e recovcuvd, or we may he sure that 
lie wa)uld not liava^. returned without tliem. Enough, however, 
had hecai gained to make the return to (^amp a triumphal one. 
d'o secure tlie, succ<‘ss of tin? sur]>ris(‘, tlie ex])edition had heen 
rendcu’ed as secret as ]>ossil)]o. AVdicui, tlierefore, tlie sound of 
the liring ])roko tlirougli tin* morning stillness tlie Eritish 
( ’am]) Avas arousrd, and men womh'red what Avas the meaning 
ol’ it. d'li(5 trutli Avas soon a])]){ir(‘nt to them, and then num])ers 
went out to meet the returning forc(‘, and Avelcomed tliem, as 
th(‘y came in Avith the ca])tured guns, rejoicing excec‘dingly 
that so good a day’s Avork had ])ecn done htdorc the breaking of 
the inornfiig’s fast.^ 

It may with truth, 1 think, 1 h‘ said, that at this point of the 
long and Aveary sieg(‘ tln^ great turning-point wais 
attained, d’he si(‘ge-train, Avhich Avas to remedy 
('.ilumii. cur d*‘])lorable Avant of heavy ordnance, was 

Aui-iivt n. labouring down from Eiruzpiir; and on the 14th 

of August, Nicholson, avIio had ridden back to 
meet his column, marched into the Dehli (lamp at the liead ol' 
his men. It was a sight to stir the s])irits of tin', Avhole Eani]). 
Our peo])le turni‘d out joyously to Avelcome the arrival of the 
iK'Av c<.)mers ; and the gladsome strains of our military bands 
iloated doAvn to the rebid city Avith a meiiacf^ in every note. 
Ih’ac’cd with action, flushed Avith victory, Nicholson wais eager 
for ncAV (‘X])loits. And he did not Avait long for an ojiportunity 
to dennmstrate to the Dehli Force that they had not over- 
estimated the great rjualities of the Panjabi wwrior. The 
enemy laid gained tidings of the a])})roacli of our siege-train 
from Finizpur, and they had determined to send out a strong 
force to intercei)t it. No more Avelcome task could have been 
assigned to Nicholson than that of cutting this force to pieces. 
A w’ell-choscn, wxdl-equijiiKMl force of all arms w’as told olf for 

* Ibavey (In athcd .says, tliat on this occnsion we lust nineteen men killed, 
anil ninet\-four Avunmled. lie adds: “Nul>ody wuiild have su]t])osed the 
1‘uree hud sullV red at all, fruiu the jully way in which they marched back, 
except for seeing the litters.” 
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lliis service, ini dor his conniiaiul ; and, with full assurance of 
victory, lie prei)ared liiniself for the onconuter. 

Ill tlio early inornin<^ of tin' lioth of August, amidst heavy 
rain, the force marched out of ('^amp, and took the 
road to Kajafgarh, in wdiich dinadion it was VuRUHt, 25. 
believed that the Ikireli and Ximach Ihlgades 
of tlie Iicbel Foi’ce had moved on the preceding 
day. It was a toilsome, and, for some tiim*, a dispiriting 
march; for tlie road, litih' ladtcT than a l)nll()(‘k-traclv at best, 
was soiiKitimcs lost altogetleo* in swam]>s and Hoods. At many 
])oints our gun-wliccls sank in the mud uj) to their axles, and 
luHidcd all the strengtli ol* tlie Artillerymen to extric*ato them 
from th(‘ slough. I’lie Iiifantiy, slipping and sliding on the 
slimy soil, could scarcely make good their tooting, and toiknl 011 
la])oi*iously, wet to the skin, and draggled witli dirt; whilst 
the horses of the Cavalry struck up the mud ])lindingly into 
the troopers’ facc‘S ; and the camels, ever so serviceably adroit 
on arid soil, sprawled hopelessly in the mire, and ol’ten fell 
with th(‘ir burdens by the way. Many a lusty oath was sworn 
on that morning; but, if temp(ir was lost, ho]»e and heart 
remained ; and when, afb'r a halt, and some renovation of 
exliaiist^al nature, news canu' that they wcto u])on the track of 
the enemy, and would soon he amongst tluuii, the dinicultics of 
the road diminished, or apjx'anal to diminish, and they moved 
on with cheerful eagerness. ^J’he sun was sinking when our 
leading column espiod i 1 j(‘ enemy, and at the same time eamo 
upon a strcani, wliicli the rains had Hooded into the depth and 
dimension of a river. The mutineers were ]K)Kt(id along the 
line of Nicholson’s advance, to the left. Dividcal into tlireo 
bodi(is, they occupied two villag<‘S and a stuaii in fj*ont of them 
— all protected by guns. As our troops passed the lord — the 
water even theiai breast-high — the emmiy opened upon tlui 
Ilritish column with a showcu' of shot and shell from the sarai. 
]>ut, advancing steadily undcT this fire, Nicholson took in the 
situation with his rpiick soldier’s eye, forecast the action in his 
mind, and, when his force had crossed the water, at once made 
his dispositions. Tlie foremost point of attack, and the most 
perilous, was the sarai. Against this Niclndson determined to 
fling the strength of his European troops, whilst ho provided 
for the attack of the villages by other C(jmponents of his force. 
Then, having ordered the Hist and the Fusiliers to lie down, so 
as to be clear of the enemy’s fire, he drew himself up in his 
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stirrups, ami lils I To tuld tlio 61 st that they 

knew well Avdiat Sir (V)liii ( ’aiiij)!'**!! liad said at Cliiliaiivvala, 
ami wliai he liad au;ain tol<l the lli^liland Uri^Mdo l)eloro the 
liatilc. ofllie Alma. “ 1 have now,” he said, “ the same words 
to say to you, and to yon, my fihmds of tin* Fusiliers. Hold, 
ynur tii-o lill you are williiu tw^mfy or thirty yaiuls of the 
emuny, then jxtur your volh-ys into them, t;ive them a hayouet- 
ehar;j,<‘, and tlie sai’ai is yours.” Then d’omhs and Kemin^ton 
op<‘ned a smurt. tiro on tlio sarai : ami up the Infantry sprang 
with a rin<j;'inp; elieer, and, sinking- ankle-{h‘e[) in th(‘, swampy 
jji;round, steadily advanee-d, Niidiolson at tludr head, in the face 
of a sliow<‘r of ;L;r‘'il)e and muski^try. ddnm lioldini; l)aek their 
tile hard(‘st ot* all possible tasks — they carried the sarai, 
and eaptui(‘d tiie jj;uiis.''' 

Rut the resistaneii was n'solute, tlie contliid. d(‘S])era,te. The 
Inu'oism whieli was dis])layc*d by our jie.oph' was (uniilated by 
tlie enemy. d1ie Sipahis ibui^ht well, and sidd their lives 
deaidy. There was a san|i;uinary hand-to-hand encounter. Many 
of the jj;unners ami the' drivers wi-n* bayoneted, or cut down in 
tlie bat lory, and those who <‘S(;aptMl limbma'd u]) and made, in 
hot- haste, for tli(‘ luid^'t* erossin^' the Najaf^arh (danal. Ibit 
t he at tai'kine; party jiresseil closely iijion tliem. Tlie swam])y 
state of llu’ ground was fatal to the retreat. The leadinj^ ^'uu 
stuck fast in the morass, and imjiedi'.d the advance of those in 
tlu‘ rear, 'i’lieii our pursuing’ Ibrcii fell upon them, and lieforo 
tiny had made e;ood their retreat eaptuixul tliirteen guns and 
killed eieht liuiidi’t'd of theii' lie,htin<.!* nicn.f 
In tie* nnvin while, the Pnnjnhis, linviiig swept on to the 
attack of tin* village on tlui ami gallantly cleared it, 

crossed over hy the rear to do like service on the other village, 
against which a brisk fire of artilb-ry bad been directed; but 
lien* they met with a stuhliorn resistance, liiimsdeii, who led 
tin*!!! to the attack, was shot down; and, not until a party of 
the 61st had lieeii sent in su[)2)ort, were the di‘spairing energies 


* “Poor (nibhett of the 6Lst, a line ]»nive soldi* r, twenty yard.s in iidviinci* 
nf Ills in»‘n. made a rush on one of tlie guns; his foot slipped, and ho was 
hayoneti il hy a gigautie IVoidi : hut t'aptain Trench, of the Hath X.I., who 
\va^ A.n.C. to (h'luuul Nicholson (that moment rising from the giH)UZi<l, his 
hm^e having hi*en shot under him), ijuickly avenged Ids death hy bringing 
dovMi the rebel with his revolver.” — Ctin-JlroiciK . 

t Till' enemy had four guns at the serai, three at each ef tlie villages, and 
three at the bridge over the canal. 
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of tlie miitiiioors suppressed. had hy tliis time fallen 

upon the sc'one. Nicholson was master of the Field, and tliii 
enemy were in panic-fii<;'ht. Ihit onr circumstances won^ not 
cheering. Our ha< 2 ;^u< 2 ;e had not come up, and our pco]de \v(‘re 
eompelh'd, hungry, w(^ary, and soaked as tliey were, lohivouaek 
in a mora>s, without food, or anythin^;' to console and sustain 
them, t‘xe(‘pt tlie tliou^ht of the victory they had i^aiiUMl. Next 
morning', having* collected liieir spoil, and blown u]> the Najaf- 
c;arh l)i*id<i;<^, l]j(‘y comimuuaMl tlieir march hack to J)elili, 
(‘arryiniL;* their tropliies with them, it xvas ascertained after- 
wards that it was the Nimach 15ri^ade which Nitholson h.ad 
thus routed, dduj Ikireli Ih'i^ade had not come up to tak(‘- ]>art 
in the actioTi. It was a mortifyiin^ reflection to the I>i*itish 
leader that this intoi nialion had not heeii communicated to hiju 
at an (‘arli(U- juiriod. “ I do not ie\ap;i!;(U*{ite,” ho wrote after- 
wards to Sir John Lawrenc(‘, “when 1 say that had 1 Innl a 
decent ])olitical otH(‘(a* with m(‘ to ^ed. me a little information, J 
might h.avo smashed the Bareli l>rigade at lVilam,1he. m^xt day. 
As it was, 1 had no inrormation — not even a guide that 1 di<l 
not ])ick u]> for inyselt on tln^ road ; and had 1 ohe}'e<l my 
instructions, and gone to Bahadiirgaidi, the ex]>edition would 
have ])een a fruitless om‘. I feel very thankful for my succc'ss ; 
for, had theses two brigades succ(,‘eded in getting into our rear, 
they would undoubtedly havt*. done much niischicd’.” 

The iKiws of the victory, first conv(‘yed to Dehli by young 
Low, Nicholson’s aide-doeaiu]), wlio liad ridden on in advance 
<»f the returning iniva, caus(‘d great rejoicing in ( amp, and 
there was strong dcsin; to giv<} the victors an ovatifui us they 
marched in with tluiir trophies. But NiclioJson’s inen w(‘ro 
weary and in sorry plight for any needhjss sj)ectacu]ar display, 
so they made all haste to their (|uartc-rs, and, as evening had 
closed in upon tlnun before the whole force had arrived, the 
ovation would have bi cn im])ossible, if they had been incliiu'd 
to receive it. But tlicn? were hearty congratulations next day 
freely tendered to Nicholson, who had done Ijis woik riglit 
well, and secured th(? safe advance of tluj siege-train. Jt was 
])elievcd, too, that he ha<l wcakemid the enemy’s forenj, lujt 
merely to tin'. num])er of those who were killed and wounded in 
Jiction, for the whole brigjuh*- was broken and dis})erHed, and 
many never again showed tlieir faces in Dohli.* Since the 


“ According to all accounts, ibo Nimach Brigade (tlie one I dealt witli 
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Latilcj of Ikulli-ki-Harai on tlio Hth of Juno, tbe En^lisli at DcLli 
luul no buck victory an tliat. which crowned tlic action at 

Isajaf^arh. 

Con ^Tatnla lions n])on this 1 brilliant achievement poured in 
from all sides ; hut from non(‘ came they witli greater liearti- 
ness and sincerity tlian Irom Sir John liawreiice, wlio wrote to 
liim, s.'iying ; “ d'hongh sorely pivssiMl wiili work, 1 write a line 
to congratnlato yc.m on your success. J wisli I had the power 
(d‘ knighting you on tlsj spot. Jt should he done. 1 h()})e you 
destroyed no end (d‘ villainous JMndi^.'’ ' To this XichoLsoii 
replied, August Ju, ISo7: “ i\lany thanks for 
your kind letter of tlie ‘d7th. 1 would much 
rathfu* earn tli<‘ good opinion of my frimnls than any kind of 
honorary distinct iim. J emdose, for your perusal, and Jklwardes’s, 
the rough draft (d‘ my I’eport. d'ho thdd was (d‘ such (‘xtent, 
that it. was not easy to (‘slimate the mutim'crs’ loss. 1 think, 
moreover, tliat they sutfered more severely from the tin* of our 
Artillery, after they had bolted across the bridge, than tlny^ did 

on tlnmudual battle-fudd fixeept wh<'r(‘ poor Lumsdi'U 

was killed, they made little attemj)( to stand. Most ol‘ tlic 
kill(‘d wevo Jvota/j (hnting(*nt iiwu. Wo took tlw N/juacli troop 
of iU'iillory (‘oiii})!oiv, thivv iigiit lieM huttri'y guns, and four 
of th(^ King’s C)wn. I wish sineeivly that they had had as 
man\^ more, as, after t.Iieir tlaiik was turmal, they could not 
have used them, and must have lost them all.” 

After this there w’as cjiiiet for a little sj)aco in Camp. All 
men wa're looking eagerly for the arrival of the siege-train, and 
for ihosi' last ndnforcements which Ijawrcnce was s(Uiding 
down from the Tan jjib. licportswere lloating about to the eO'ect 
that the Ihireli Ihigade was going out again, under Baklit 
Khan, to make another clVort to inti‘rce])t our convoys, but if 
this design wa re ever entertained it was soon abandoned, for it 
m'ver developt'd into even the semblance of a fact; and all 


only ntiinhors six Iniiulroil nu n now. ]Many those who lied would ajipear 
never have retiinicd to Dehli. Most of liie ollhu rs with un* in tin’ aetioii 
rated Iheiii at six, seven, and eight tliousand laeii. My own idea is, that they 
were hetvveeii three ihousiual ami four ^lousaiid ." — Xiciiohuii to Laumnev^ 
Auijusiii !U), lSa7. 

* In this letter Lawixmee writes : “l)(»n’t assault until you have given the 
mutineers all the powder and siiot whieh the sie^e-train can spare, and then 
go ill, and may (uni he with you all. I think, if all the troops were warned 
nut to ilisperso, it might liuve an etlVct uiumi tiiem.” 
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af^aln was coinposuro. Tlioro was not a soldu'r in camp wlio 
did not then feel tliat the time of waiting* and watcliiiijj; had 
Avell-nigh passed — that avi' sliould soon assume tlie offensive in 
earnest, with ample means to seenre success. J)(‘hli now 
schemed to he in onr grasp, and the spirits ef men rose with the 
thought of tln^ coming triiim[)li. Tlien was it tJiat th(MU(‘ss- 
tents of onr oflici'rs rang witli tfio ]oud(‘st laiigliti'r ; then was 
It that our military l)an(ls semt U]) their gaytest music ; then 
was it that tlie inactivity of a disheartened (uiemy gav(‘ un- 
accustomed reposi^ to tln^ l)(‘si«‘ging force; then the healtliy 
C(.)uld enjoy their l)ooks or gamt's, and tlu^ si(.;k and Avoiindful 
could ho hrought to tlie d(K)rs of their ttmts to inhale the 
])leasant evening air, or tak(‘ in the marvellous ])cauiy of the 
“ view from the Ridgf*.” Cor nearly tlir(‘e montlis tla^ gr(.*at 
city, Avith its wealth of ordnanc(.‘, had defied tlio h(‘st couragi^ 
and the hest skill of the Ihiglish nation. \V(‘ had ])een heaten 
hy the material resources of an enemy, Avliom, Avithout. such 
aids, AV(^ C(»uld have (uaished in a day. Ihit, now, as our 
Engineers l)rought all the a})})liances of their craft to ])earu])on 
the strengtlnuiing and securing of our ])ositions, as the sj)aco 
])otweeii our .siege-^va>rks and tlio (;ity-Av;ills was naiTow'ed hy 
their efforts, anti l>)rea(diing-hafctori(\s were rising under tlitn’r 
hands, no man doubted tliat the coming month Avould see Dtdili 
prostrate at our feet, and tin* consumiiiiit ion of our ho{>es 
gloriously ac(-oni[dish(Ml. Again the suprmjjaey of tin*. English 
race in India, obscured only for a little Avhile, Avas to he re- 
asserted and re-(‘stahlish(‘d ; and there waas not a wdiite imin in 
camp Avho did not long, Avith a great hunger of the heart, for 
the day Avhen the signal Avould ho given, and it would he left 
for our English manhood to decide for itself Avliether any 
multitude of Nat iAX\s of India, behind their Avails of luasonry, 
could deter our legions from a victorious entrance into the 
imperial city of the Mughiil. 
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Skkvk'ks of Saiad iMii: Kjian. — P n^c! r)L\ 

Sirdar lialiadur, Saia<l l\[ir Klian Saliib, ji rectivini; tiix 

Imindn.'il imijkh's a iiiontli, for aid r(‘nd('r(‘d 1<> (Ik* ICahul ])ri.S()iiors and j:;ond 
rondiict in A r.dianistaii, who bad, on iK-ariin; (Ik* distiirbanco, ininicdiatoh' 
joiiK'd lli(‘ ( bniinissinncr, and ((ffcrcd to (‘scort liiin to European lines; 
blit il \\asdecid(‘d that ( lien; was no hope of the lady escaj'ini^ thron_e:]i 
tli(', crowd. Ib* tli(‘n went out to liold I'ack tin* mob, and was sbol 
tliroii^di (he thijj;li, and bis burse mortally wounded. Tliis line Afghan 
was obliy(d to retire to the eity. ib^ came to the Danidainah tlic next 
iuornin.L^ in spit(‘ of liis wound, and was at the battles of the Ilindan. 
\Vh(‘n th(‘ mob attacked the bouse, Ibe Commissioner and Ids wife, wdlli 
th(‘ wile of on(‘ of the residents of the station, retiri'd to tlie ri»of; wlien 
ask(d whore tlu'ir mast(‘r and mistress wen*, tin* servants said that, the, y 
iiad o^oiK^ to ('hureh : though drawn sw'ords weia* ])ut to Ids tlir(»at, the 
damadar, (lulab SiiKj;h, persisted in tlds statement, and the oth(‘r s('rvarits 
were faithfully silent re.:ardin,i; tiieir master's ju'esenee.” — Jivport of Mr. 
(Join }ii issiun t r II 'll i id ms. 


d'liK Muudeu of iMii. FiiASEu. — Page bO. 

[d'h(‘ followiiej; is the evideiiei*. of Pakhtawass, or Paklitawar Siugb 
Cliaj'iiisi, as given at the trial of the King (.»f Deldi.] 

“1 was the servant on duty snjK'rvising the rejrdrs of the Fort ditch, 
and was giiing with the account boi»k for (^i]>taiu Douglas’ insjiection. ] 
was on my way, W’hen a lnH)]H‘r came gall<>]iing uj* from the direction of 
the (’aleutta (late, ddie trooper had not readied the Palace Gate when ] 
ubs(*r\a'd that ( ajdaiii Douglas was staiuling there. 1 saw^ (’aptain Doudas 
sjvc^aking to the man; but before 1 reached the Palace Gate myself the 
troo|RT turned his horse and rode oft*. Captain Douglas told me to go u]) 
t(t his apartments, and said that he wais going to the interior of the Palace 
and should return immediately. Captain Douglas did so, and 1 stayed at 
the gate, Makhan, King Siahiish and others accomjninied him. Cajitairi 
Douglas had hardly gone when Mr. Fraser arrived in his buggy and 
iiKpiired for him. Mr. Phraser alighted and w'alked on through the covered 
Avay uj) to tlio I'pening. lie then said to me he wxis going to the Calcutta 
Gate, and that 1 was to tell Ca]>tain Dtmglas so on his return. 1 thin 
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inyself proceeded in tl»e direction of the I\in;;\s apartments, and met 
('aptaiu Douj^las returning in a state of excitement. 1 gave liim Mr. 
Fraser’s message. Captain Douglas went to the Lahor Gate of tln^ Palace, 
and told the Native ollicer on guard there to closi^ it, wliich was done. 
(’a]'>tain Douglas at the same time gave onh*rs that m> crowd was to be 
allowed to assemble on the bridge leading into the Palace, dust about 
tliis time an oflicer of the KilnJt’s, stvled a captaui, also came there from 
the direction of the main street of Dehli. 'Du* gat(^ liad been closed and 
Captain Douglas’ buggy was inside, so he directed me to ask this Native 
ollicer for his buggy that he might go in it as far as the C’alcul ta ( bile, 
wliitlHU* Captain Douglas ])roce(‘(led in it, 1 occupying the seat behind. 
At the Calcutta Gate we found Mr. Fraser, Mr. Nixon, head clerk, and 
four or live other gentlemen. The gate was closed after a short time. 

Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas g«)t into the buggy together, and were 

returning to the Palace accompanied by the other gentlemen on horseback, 
but had not ])roceeded far when four or live tro()})ers came galloi)ing up at 
full speed from the direction of th(5 Kllenhorongh Tank. About this 
time, there was a general cry that th(5 troopers had come. On reaching 
the jKirty of gentlemen, one of the troopers w'oiinded Mr. llutchins(»n in 
the arm with a pistol shot; the others also fired, but without elfect. On 
tills Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas both got out of the buggy and went 

out of the way of tlie mutineers, and stood by the guard-room i>f tln^ 

Constahiilary Force at the gate : twa.) more grntlemen joimal them then*. 
Mr. Fraser got a musket from tin; Constabulary Force, and sliot one of 
the troopers. This checked the others, and they turned and tied. A great 
crowd had by this time collected, and Caj)tain Jhaiglas and another gcuitle- 
man jumped into the Fort ditch, along which tluiy came on t(> the Palace 
Gate, Mr. Fraser and others coming hy the road ; but there warf such 
confusion at the time,! can't say bow. Cajitain Douglas was in a fainting 
state from the injuries he had received from jumping into the ditch, and 
W(i accordingly laid him on a lied in the Kalaiat Kluind. In a short time 
^Ir. Jennings, tlic elergymaii, came down, and at his suggesrion Captain 
Douglas w'as taken ii]) to the ajnirtinents above the gat<‘, where be was 
placed on a bed, Mr. Jennings sending the servants away, and telling them 
not to crowd about the })lace. AVT‘ then received an order to go fur tlie 
King’s physician, Abdiilah Cha])nisi h;tclied him acconlingly. Tlie phy- 
sician, Ashan Ullah Khiln, had just left, wlien we servants who were 
sitting there saw souk; live Miihamnia<lans, King’s servants, coming along 
tlie covered way calling out, ‘Din, din!’ .Just at this time Mr. Fraser 
hajijiened to come down to the loot <>f the stairs, and these men im- 
mediately attacked him and killed liirn witli their swords. While this 
was happening on the north side of the gate, a mixed crowd, armed witJi 
swords, bludgeons, (fee., ran up the stairs on the south side, and gained the 
apartments above, those assembled on the north side joining them there.” 
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Pkmoval op Captain Hodkon from the Guide Corps. — Page 

[The following jjassagc from a letter written t> Hodson’s bi(>gra])her hv 
the Military Secretary to the Panjilh Commissioner, explains fully t]je 
circumstances referred to in tlie text. After speaking of the ([uostion ol' 
the regimental accounts and the action of the Court of liupiiry, the writer 
proceeds to say :] 

“Still, in so far as tin? iinpiiry was concerned, Major II., liad lie sur- 
viv(id, might ])erhaiis icive c<unnianded the Guides to this day. IIi^ 
removal was entirely anotlen* alf.iir. In addition to the command of the 
(iiii.les, laeuteninit II. h(‘ld the ojVu-e of Accountant (V)mmissioner in 
civil (barge, of Vusufzai. IniMUcnant ( Jodby, of tlic ( uiides, was severely 
wounded hy an assassin at Manlan, the tJiii<le Cor])S station, in December, 
hSod. d’he assassin was cut to pieces upon llie spot by soine men of the 
(‘orps. ills body was ideniilied, but all (‘fforts to discover th(^ motives of 
the miscreant or his ahi'ttors pr<*ved fruitless. Lieutenant Hodson's sus- 
]iicions, hoiv'cvcr, fell upon Ka<iar Klein, the ISTalik of 'riini (four miles 
distant from Mardan), the most wealthy and iniluential chief in Yusufzai. 
JI(‘ (‘Von flirt her enlertaiiHMl the ho]>(^ of being able to convict this Kadar 
Khan of having eaus(‘d the murucr of ilie late Colonel Mackeson ; hut 
filially, aiii] after a. lengtiK'Ui'd nnprisoniiK'iit of seven months in the 
Pcshilwar gaol, Ka<lar Khan was arraigned by liim in the ( 'onimissioner’s 
Court on one charge only, viz., liiatof having iiistigatcnl the attack upon 
LieiiU'nant (Jodhy. The ease* coniphdcly broke dowti, and tlie trial ended 
in a full aciiuittal. LiiMUeiianl. llodsoids ])ro(a'edings w’cre strongly con- 
demned by Lord Dalhousie, wlio directed his dismissal from (dvil employ, 
and that lie should not retain commaiKl of tlie Guldens, it being inconi- 
]Kitil)le with the public interests (hat he should ever again hold any 
])ositioii of authority in the district of Yusufzai, and that his getting 
another command tliereafier should di‘]»end upon the n?snlt of tlie Military 
Court of Inquiry, ddie iiKjuiry had not, liowever, closed so far as to 
jirodiice anv result, when the Court of Jtirectors took notice of the trial ol‘ 
Kailar Khan of 'runi, and in conveying their apjiroval of the Governor- 
(icneral’s diadsion upon it, they added their ‘desire’ that Lieutenant 
llodsou should not ‘ again b* entrusted witli any command whatever.’” 


I’UOt'LAMATlONS AM) CoRllKSCoN DKNH’K OF THE XaXA SaIIIR. 

Page -5(1. 

[The following extracts from th(‘ correspondence of Dundu Pant, Nana 
SAhib, illustrate the means by wliicli he endeavoured by a succession of 
KiJUitful lies to stimulate tlic animosity and to sustain the courage (»f his 
followers. ’J’liesc paj'crs were sent in by Nana Narain Pao, of whom 
mention is made in the text, and ]>laced in the hands of General Neill, 
who commissioned I^Iajor (h •nhai to translate them. The following is 
from the journal of that ollicer :] 
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‘‘ A relative of the Nana sent in a quantity of the Ndnd,’s property and 
ten of his horses from Bithur this morning, and came himself and called on 
General Neill in the forenoon. He had been confined by the Ndnd. In 
the evening two boxes were brought in containing the whole of the Ndnd’s 
correspondence, and his letter-book containing copies of all his orders, 
writti'ii in the Persian language. Thc}'^ have been made over to me, which 
is a rich tn;at; and I sat poring over these letters until eleven o’clock at 
night, and finished witli the one in whicli lie ordered the destruction of all 
Buro[)eans who loft in boats.” 


PnoCLAMATIOX DATKI) JuLV GtII. 

“ A trnvellcr just arrivinl at Kanhpiir from (alentta, had heard that, 
■|)revi()ns to the disti'ihiition ol th(‘ cartiidges, a (M)nneil lind iM'iai Jield for 
the j)nrj)ose of de]iriving tlic Hindustanis of their faith and religion, ^fhe 
inenilKTS of the eoiiiK'il came to I he decision, since it was a m.'ilter affecting 
rclighui, it would 1 h‘ riglit to liavc seven or eight thons.ind European 
soldiers tliat fifiy thousaial Hindustanis might ]»(* destroyed, and all (the 
rest ) i)eeoiiie ( 'hristiaiis. '.Diis resolution was sent- to (hiecn Victoria, and 
r(;(’eiv(‘d lier appi'ovah Again another eomK'il was held, at which the 
English merchants assisted. Jt was hen; d(*termined that the; EurojMain 
force should he made equal to the Hin<hislam aimy (in nnnihcr.s) so that 
wlien the contest took ]iluco there shouhi he no fear of lailun'. When 
this rejM’esentation (from the council) was read in England, thirty-iive 
thousand soUliers were emharked in all haste and dcs])at(‘hcd to India, and 
tlie news of their dejiartiire has reacluid (Calcutta, d'he Sahihs of Cahuitta 
ordered the distrihutioii of the (‘artridg<*s with the; espca-ial object of 
making ('hristians of the Nativt*. army, so that when the army became 
(diristiaiis there would he no <h;lay in making (.’hristians of the ryots, 
'.rinse cartridges were nihhed over with the iat of pigs and (M)WS. 'I’his 
fact has been asserted l»y Ikingali.s who were employed in tlie manufacture 
of i]i(3 ('arti'idges, and ot those wlio relat-cMl this, one has Ix-en ('.xecufed and 
all the rest ])Ut into continenient. 'ihey (tlu; ^^ahihs) madi! their arrange- 
ments liere. 'i'his is the new.s from tin nee (JCurojx*). The Turkish 
Ambassador wrote Iroin London to tlie Sultan to inlorm him that thirty- 
live thousand men ha<l been desjiatched to Hindustan for the j)ur])ose of 
making ( liristians of the Hindustanis. 'Ihe Sultan of itum — may God 
perjietuatc hi.s sovereignty! — d(*sjtatehed a Firman to tin; Pasha of Egypt 
to this effect : ‘ You are an ally of Gucen Vict<iria. But this is not the 
season for amity, inasmuch as my Amhas>ador writes that thirty-five 
thousand soldiers liave been despatched to Hindustan for the purpose of 
making Christians of the Native ryots and troojjs. 'J'lna’efore, in this case, 
whilst a remedy is in my jiower, if I shoid<i ho negligent, liow shall I show 
my face to (h»(i? Arj<l this day (/.e. con jmicture) may some time or other 
b'C my own [meaning this may some da}' he his own case] since, if the 
English make tlie Hindustanis Christians, they will make an attempt 
on my dominions.’ 
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“ Wlici] the Pasliii of E;^^y('t iwivcd this Fin)jan, he, j)revi()us to tlie 
arrival of tin; (h5ii;lish) force, asseinhled ainl or^aiiiscMi liis troops at 
Alexandria, which is on lli(‘ road to Hindustan, d'he inoiiKMitthe soldit'rs 
(Kni^lisli) appeared, tin; P.isija’s lroi>ps ojxiiied an artillery tire uj)OTi them 
from all skh s, and destroyed and sunk their shi])s, so that not a single 
soldier escaped. 

“When the Engii.sh at Caleulta liad issued their order for the dis- 
tri])Ution of the (‘artndges, and the <listurhnnces iiad arisen, th(!y anxiously 
looke<l out for tin* tOK.ps from London to aid them. But the Almiglity, 
in his perfect omnipoteime, had aliaaidy disjxmed of these. Whim tlie 
news of tlu; slaughter of the army Irom London hecamo known, the 
( iovernor-t iimi'ral was greatly afllicted and di-^tressed, and thumped his 
h(‘ud. 

“ Persian (Quatrain. — In tin; h ‘ginning of the night he ])Ossessed the 
])ower ovi*r lih' and ])roperty. — In tliii morning his body was without a 
liead, and his hi‘ad without a (Town. — In one revolution of the cierulean 
R])liere m'ither yddir (^Shah’*') remained nor any sign of him. 

Issued from Painted (iardi n of the Peeliwu.” 


“To Hot. AS SlNU, KoTWAI. of K.NNIIJ'UR. 

“You are liereby ordeied to make known witliin your jurisdiction, tliat 
vv’hoevi'r may have in Ids possi'ssion any jiroperty ]tlundered from the 
English, such as chairs and tabh's, china and metal dkshes, arms, buggies, 
medii’al a]>paratus, horses, and wood, or railway oflicers’ property, such as 
beams, iron, wire, jackets, coats and trousers, goats and sbeej), must, 
within four days, produce such ])ro)H‘riy. Should any one secrete such 
things, and they be found btueafti'r in his bouse when searched, he will 
he visited with condign chastisement. Should any person have in his 
houst! an Englishman or any children (hahalog), he must proiluce them, 
and will nut lie ipiestioned ; hut any }»ersou eoneealing the above will be 
blown into the palli of destimetion Iroin the cannon’s mouth. 

Dated Ith Zikad, or ‘24ih Jum*.” 


[d’he following aj'pt'ars to have been written after the massacre at the 
diiaut.] 

“ d’o PiAorNATn SiN(iH, Biiowam Singh, vVc., 

“ Oflicers of the licgimimt at Spapnr (Forty-first N. 1.), and Wahid Ali 
Khan, Naih Bisaldar, First Irregular Cavalry, at Sikandra. 

“Greeting. — Your petition presented by ^lir Punah Ali, ha.s Ixen 
received. Its contents have become known to me. The report of your 

* Play upon words — “Nadir,” if 1 roimmher lightly, is the zenith. — 
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bravery and gallantry has given me great i)leasuro, ‘ inueli praise be yours, 
thus sliould y(*u ever act, thus let men act.’ II(*re (Kanlipiir) this day 
‘itli Zikad (liTth June), th(‘ white faces have fought with us. I'he whole 
of them, by the grace of God, and the destroying fortune of the ding, 
liave entered luJl. A salute in lionour of this event has lu'eu fired as 
It heliuves you also to celebrate tliis victory with rejoicings and 
peals of artillery. Moreover, your reiiuest hu* ])(‘nnission to tight with the 
iufiJels has givc'ii me great salistaetioii. In a few days, wlnai order shall 
have been restored in this district, the victorious force which has now 
swelled to a large army, still <iaily increasing, will cross the Ganges, con- 
tinue to hem in the inhdiJs until the arrival of myeamj). 'J'his event will 
take phuu* shortly; and then display all your valour. l>ear in mind that 
tlH^ people pertain to both faiths. They must lx; neitli(;r inolesteil nor 
irijurt'd in any way. Have a care to jiiotect them, collect su}>plies, and 
kec}) th(;m in readiness. 

“Dated lih Zikad St. 1278, 27th June, 1S.^)7.” 


“ To lloLAS SiNUlI, Kotwal. 

“Whereas, by tlie grace of God and fortune of tbe king, all tbe English 
nt Puna and in I’anna have been slain and sent to hell, and live tliousand 
English who were at Dehli have been )»ut to the sword by the royal 
trooj)s. Tlie Government is now everywhere vietorious ; you an*, there- 
fore, onb'red to proehiini these glad tidings in all t'ities and villages by 
beat of dnini, that all may n'joicc on hearing them. All cause for ajiprc- 
heiision is now removed. 

“Dated 8th Zikad, 1st July, 1857.” 


“To Pauu Kamiiaksii, Talukdab, Diionuia Kiiuua, Ornii. 

“Greeting. — Your jietitiuii dated Gtli Zikad (2blii June), re[)ortiiig the 
slaughter of the English, and the deaths in hattle of your brother 
Sudiiaiuan Singh, with two oOicers, and also begging for my favour as a 
reward for your self-devotion, lias been ]K;rused. You are. bereby in- 
formed, that 1 also am grieved at your lo.'>s, hut the will of God must be 
submitted to. ^loreover, this event (the death <»f bis brother) has liap- 
pened in tbe cause of Government, and you will (*ver remain the object of 
my protection. Have no manner of fear. Government will certainly 
l^elrieiid you. 

“Dated 10th Zikad, or 8rd July, 1857.” 
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“To IIoiiAs SixGir, Kotwal. 

“Whereas sundry ])ersons of the town, on licaring tlic report of 
European troops liavin;^: marched from Allahabad, arc abandoning their 
liomes and seeking shelter in villages, you are hereby ordcrt?d to liave 
]injclaimed througliout the town that infantry, cavalry, and artillery hav(‘, 
marched to repel the English. WherevTr they may be met, at l<'aili]air, 
Alldhabad, or wherever they may lx*, the revenging force will thorouLdily 
])uniHh tlnan. l^et all remain without fear in tlieir homes, and pursue* 
their usual avoeaticjns. 

“Dated 12th Zikad, or 5111 July, Is:)?.” 


“To Tin: Okfickus or* thh Akmy. 

“ I li;iv(‘ h(‘en greatly ])h*ase(l with your zeal, valour, and loyalt3^ 
ViMir lalioiii's are deserving of the highest praisi*. d'lu! organisation and 
s« ah' ot pav and rewards estalilisled here will liave likc'wise to he 
estahlished for you. la't \’our miii(E he at rest, all promises math' will 
bt' tulliih'd. Troops of all arms have tbi^ dav crossed the (iaiigt's at roiitt; 
to liakliiiao; yvm will Ik* aitied m I'verv possibh* way to sla\’ tliti un- 
helit'viiig Na/arent's, and despatch iht'iii to iiell. d'he grealt'st reliance is 
placed on your reatliness anti hravt-ry to secure victory. On receipt tif 
this order, certify t(» me, untlt-r ytuir hand and seal, that you havtj lt*arnetl 
its eonients, anti are ready to co-opt'ratt*, in the <lestruetiou of the inti'lels. 
Have no fears as regards onlnanee stores. Any amount tif ammunition 
and heavy guns is available. Sbarlutldaulab and Ali Eeza Peg, Katwal 
ol Lakliiijio, hav(^ been tU’dertKl to supjdv ]►rovislolls. ddiey will do st); 
but slmuhl they fail in this tlnty intorm me, and a eonsj)ieuons example 
will be matle of them. All td' yon tlisplay valour and fortitude. May 
vitgi-ry spt'etiily erown \a)ur efbuTs, thus shall I myself lu* at liberty to 
I'loeet'ti towaids Allaliabfid. 'I’here ean be no lu‘>itation t>n your ]>art or 
on mint'. After this rapitl sueeess, march to Alldlialxul and conquer 
tht're. 

“Dated 14th /ikad, 7th July, 1S57.” 


“To Kalkapakshad, Kanunoa, Oudii. 

“ Greeting. — Your petition has been received, stating tliat seven baati* 
('Attaining EuroiKxms were g<fmg down tie* river from Kanhjiur, and that 
twK) i^rtics t»f ytmr men wht) were at the spot joined the Government 
troops and fired on them so unremittingly that they proceeded, slaying 
the English the whole way, as far as the villages of Abdtil Aziz, when 
the horse artillery and yoiirsell in ]>c*rson joined the rest, and sank six of 
the boats, tlie seventh cscajung through the force of the wind. You have 
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i«rfornieil a great deed, and I am Liglily pleased with your conduct. 
Persevere in your devotion to the Government cause. 1 his order is sent 
you as a mak of favour. Your petition, with which a Europe^ was 
Mut in, has also readied me. The European has been sent to hell, thus 
jiddinc; to my satisfaction. 

••Dated IGtli Zikad, or 0th July, 1857.” 


‘‘ To TiiK Tiianadau of SirsuL. 

“The victori<u\s army of (Jovernmeiii had marched towards Allahdlidd 
to op] lose tlic Eiiro])cans, and it has now been reported tliat tlic Jatt(;r 
liave deceived the (uiveniiiHait ti\K»]>s, attacked and scattered them. 
Some tr()0])S are said to remain there; you are, therefure, onlered to 
instruct the iandliolders in your jurisdiction and in Fathpiir, that (‘Very 
linivf^ mail should join licart and liand to dclcnd Ids taith, to put the 
Kurojicans to tlie sword, and send them to licll. (conciliate all ancienj. 
inilueiitial landhohlcrs, and pi'rsuade tln'in to unite in th(' cause of their 
radi^iou to slay and send to hell all the iniidels. Moreover, tell tliein that 
(rovi'niment will i^ivi? eveuy man his due, and that those who assist it 
shall be rewarded. 

“Dated 20th Zikad, 13th July, 1857.” 


“To TIIK Bahadurs am> Offu krs of (lAVAiaiy, Ariillkky, and 
Infantry at JiAknao. 

“ (Ireidin^^.— A force of ono thousand Ihitish, with s(weral ^.^uns, wen* 
marching towards ]\anh]air from Allahaliad. 'J\> arrest and slay tliesi* 
men an army wavS despatched. 'Fhe Ihitish are advancing rapidly. ( )n 
both sides men fall wounded and killed, d'he Euroj)eans are now within 
seven koss of Kanh])ur, and the fn'ld of batth; is warmly contt,‘Htefl. Jr is 
reported that Kuropeans are coming n]> the river in steamers, and strong 
defences have conseipieiitly heeii constructed without the town of J\dnh- 
])ur. Here my troojis are prepared, and at a distance the battle rages; 
you are, therefore, informed that the aforesaid British are opp(;sit(i the 
district of Biiiswdra, on this bank of the river. It is very jjrohahh; that 
tliey may attempt to cross the (Janges. You must, tor this reason, send 
some trooj)s into the Baiswdra country to shut them in on that side. My 
force will [)res.s them froui this direction, and hy tlii.s combined actiem the 
slaughter of the infidels may he achieved, a.s is most desirable. 

“ iShoiild tliese ])iiui)lc not be destroyed, tlierc; can be no doulit tln^y will 
jiress on to Delili. Ik-tween Kdiihjjur and Dehli tbere is no one that 
could stand against them. We must without fail combine to destroy 
them root and branch. 

“It is also said that the British may cross the Ganges; some English 
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still remain in the Bailey Guard and maintain the fight, wliereas liere 
there is not a livimr English jierson left. Send troo])s immediately across- 
the river, at Shconij[)ur, to surround and cut up the Europeans. 

“Dated 23rd Zikad, or IGth July, 1857.” 

[This is the last of the series. C>n that same evening Havelock’s force 
encampc^l near Kanlipiir, and whilst victory was being ])roclaimed by the 
Nitna’s order in tlic city, he himself was Hying fur his life, and his followers 
were being dispersed in all directions.] 


BK('iu:rTiN(i AT rnsiiAWAR. — Page .171. 

[Tlie following is the ])aragraph in ( oluiiel Edwardes’s IMiitiny Ileporf 
to which refiTeiiee is made in the text. There is no coiitrihiit ion to the 
history of the great Crisis in the Panjah more vahiahh; or more interesting 
than the document from which this extract is made:] 

“Dehli was not to be recovered by a cuu]) de j/uiin. The Hindu 
Sipahis, having mutinied about a cartridge, had nothing to ])ropose lor an 
cni[)ir(‘, and lell in of Tiecessity witli the only policy that uas feasible at 
the moment, a Muhammadan King of Diddi; and c(Mlaiidv no (»lher 
jH)licy could liavo given sucli life to the coming struggle, ilitlierto the 
question liad hec-n purely domestic between the English and their llindus- 
tdni army, a (juarrel in which the Afghan tribes would merely desire to 
he cm the conquering side. P>ut a war between the Muslim and the 
Christian for cmjure must needs agitate every village in which there was a 
mosiiue and a moolah ; and the city of Peshawar in particular, with its 
sixty tliousaud inhabitants, had always been a hotbed of intrigue. Humanly 
speaking, I consider that the border at this critical period was mniuly kept 
under by the levying of a militia. Afghans are fanatii’al, but avarice is 
their ruling juvssiun. Every idle vagrant, every ])rofessioiial robber, every 
truculent student in the moscpiea, at whose tinger-ends fanaticism wa« 
beginning to tingle, found a market tor his sword. The ]>opulatiun of the 
Peshdwar Valley had never been <li.sarmed. Being lia1)le to raids from 
their neighlumrs, they had been allowed to keep arms in their houses; 
though lioiie hut outside villagers miglit wear arms jihroad. It was not 
dilheult, tlierefore, to collect any number of armed footmen at a short 
notice. Good horses are not plentiful in this irrigated country ; but the 
heful men of every village have two or three hacks, aial the enlistment of 
their farm servants on tliese rips, attached all the hamlets, one by one, to 
our cause, and got uj) quite a hearty feeling, such as certainly I never .aw 
Ixjfore among tliem. Ona can smile now at the scene.s that to(»k place 
luoniing and evening at the liours of enlistment. It was necessary to 
sustain the dignity of the Imjwial Governnient even in our distress. 
Long before the time crowds of candidates for employment thronged the- 
gateways and overtiowed into the garden, the jockeys of unconquerab y 
vicious horses emleavouriiig to reduce them to a show of docility by gal- 
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loping tlw.'m furiously about till the critical moment of inspection came. 
At last, sick at heart from the receipt of a bad telegram from the ])rovince« 
but endeavouring to look happy, out 1 used to go, and face some hundreds 
of the chiefs and yeomen of the country, all eager to gather from the Coru- 
mis.sioner S{thib\s countenance how the ‘King of Dehli’was getting on. 
Then the fir.st liorscman would be brought up. The beast perhaps would 
not move. The rider, the owner, and all the neighbours would assail him 
with v\'hi]\s, sticks, stones, and Pushtu reproaches that might liave moved 
a rock ; but nothing would do till the attempt was given up, and th«^ 
brute’s h<‘ad turned tlie other way, when he went off at a gallo]) amid 
roars of laughter fnun the Pathans. who have the keenest ]H;;rc(‘})tion of 
both fun and vice. \(k wouM make a shift to come up, but every man 
and boy in the crowd could see that he was lame on two (jr three legs. 
,,^Then the argument lx‘gan, and l(*g by l(‘g, hhunish by blemish, the animal 
‘twas prov(‘d by a multitude of witn(‘sses (who had Icnuwn him for very 
many y('ars) to be perfectly sound ; and so lli(‘ enlistment went on from 
day to day, aflbrding immense oecii])ation, ]>rofit, and amiisement to th(3 
people, and answering a great many good ends. Now and then an orderly 
of th(‘ llindnstani Irregular (.’avalry, admirably arimni and mounted, 
would })ass the spot, and mark his opinion of th(^ ‘levies’ by a con- 
l»*niptuons siuih*. But, nev('rthel(‘ss, lie told bis comrad(*s in the lines that 
tlie country jieople were all with tlie English, and it was of no use to 
tlesert or to intrigue.” 

Siu lIi.MiY Baunakd’s last Lkttkr to thk Govuknou-Gknkual. — 

Paged21. 

[I’he following letter was written to Lord Canning by Sir II. Barnanl 
three days befon* liis d(*ath. He seems to have desired that, in the event 
of his demise, its contents should be known to the world :] 

‘‘ Cam}) above Delhi, July 2, 1857. 

“My DKAit Lord (Jannino ; — Ere. this n‘.aches you, the business here 
will have been settled ; if succf‘.ssf!dly, well ; if a failure, I sliould like to 
leave behind me a brief record of the .service of the little force. 

“ The work of reduction cir re-o<-cupation of Dehli was evidently greatly 
imder-estimated. Dehli, when once its gates were shut, and its immense 
arsenal and magazine in tlie hands of insurgent troops, became a formidable 
<'I>errdion to reduce. WIkui added to this the jiassions of the people were 
roused, and tluMM'v rais(‘d of a new‘Mughul dynasty,’ it became as im- 
ports 't as formidable. 

“ f'. ith means total i\' inad«‘(juale, this force, was .sent against it, reinforced 
by d<*ta<'‘liin('nts from ]\Iiratb, who wi'n* to hav(‘ provided .sapjiers, guniKT.s, 
and held inijdenients ; wlien all bad formed a jimction tlie force bandy 
irrive«l at three thousand eight liundre<l. Mirath sent no gunners, ami 
only a small number of .sap|)ers, and these unjjrovided. On the Htli June 
we ;(art(*d from Ali]>iir, met the enemy at Badli-ki-Sarai, aii<l from thence 
drove them from tlie lieight above Dehli. Ib^e the Commanding- 
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Artilleryman and Chief Engineer proposed to (cunnjencc the attack 
l)atterieH were planned and erected, but the distance was too great 
After eight days, I found tlie side of the tov^ai wliich must be silence* 
l)efore wc got approaclies quite as alive as ever. 'IIk' Artillerymai 
admitted tlie distance too great, and the Engineer his inability to mak( 
batteries, having }K>sitively not a single sand-bag ! I was ]iroiniseo 
reinforcements, and for their arrival 1 determined to wait. Tliey hav( 
arrived, ami now conn^s the decisive moment, and 1 confess to you J never 
was so puzzled, 'fhe force 1 have amounts to about five thousand, ant! 
comprises almost all the Europeans in the CpfX'r Provinces; quite enough, 
if fret*, to re-establish the country, hut quite insuflicient to storm Dehli, 
guard the camp, and kee]) o]>eri my ct»mmunicati(ms with the rear tor 
su])i)lieH, At'. If 1 succet'd in thi* gambler’s throw, well and good, but if 1 
fail the game is up, and all I can ex|K*ct to he able tt) dt) would be to etfect 
an honourable retreat, carrying tttV sick, wounded, and guns. To add to my 
tlistressei', dissaiisfactitui is ];rovt‘d to exist in the Native tr()oj>s just 
urrivni, and stune have been th'tected in trying to tam]>er vvitli the men of 
( ’t)kt^^s (’(»rps. d'hese fellttws are to he haicged to-night; but the bth 
Irregular (’avalry and somt; t)f the Sipjilii C!or])S an; known to be tainttsi, 
and wtailtl like an <»|tportunity t)f tltangns any mischit-f they CDultk '^I’hus 
It is, witii enemies witht)ut, traitors within, and a task hclbrc me I c;annot 
in reason led my for(’(‘ coiiq>etent to muU^rtake, I am eailcil n|X)n to d(*cide. 
Much is said about the Native (•hara<'l(‘r and a])tilud<‘ at turning tail, but 
wlnu'c tbe ir<'asiire is I f<‘ar tlie h<\art A\ill be found also, for all thest* 
iniscri'anis are laden with plnmiei' t lu'V w ill m*t abandon, and they know 
iidl wtdl that every man's liaml is against thvUii. Tliev dare not lly. 

“ My men are very tired ; we have had since the action of Badli-ki-Sara’ 
no les.s than t(*n aflairs, st‘ven of which employed my whole force, eavalrn 
.md infantry ; in each we experienced heavy loss, lait intlieted greatei. 
The traitors are, or rather were, tired; they ()]>enly said it was no us(* 
fighting, ami that unless assisted they would iiy in four days. Yesterday 
brought them the I)ar61i people, sc we shall have uur eleventli to-morrow 
After that I ihiuk the game is over. The (iwalias are not eomiiig on 
and wo shall have defeate<l them all in turn. Put to In' useful I mu 
enter the city, and this will, 1 am fearful, be a sanguinary affair, fur it 
clear the Sipdhi knows well how to light Udiind slom* walls. 

“ I Iiojh; to hear of the liead of the Euro]>ean ctilumiis coming up fn 
('alcutta, and then matters will K'gin to look up again. 

“ Ih'ay excuse this scrawl; it is written in a gale of wind. The 
lias fallen for two days, hut ii is again tine. 

“ \'ery trid\- y<.urs, 

“II. 1>ai:nai;i).'’ 

F.M> OV Vop. II. 
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